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The  interrelated  art  forms  of  theatre 
and  cinema  come  in  for  close  scrutiny 
in  this  volume,  through  analytical  and 
descriptive  essays  and  overviews 
written  by  fifty  respected 
commentators.  Despite  the  obvious 
success  stories,  serious  problems  beset 
Indian  theatre  and  cinema  in 
contemporary  times,  ranging  from  the 
possible  extinction  of  rich  folk 
traditions  of  performance  to  the 
dubious  social  influence  and  popularity 
of  the  domineering  commercial  Hindi 
films  to  the  onslaught  of  Western 
satellite  television  fast  hooking 
ordinary  viewers  in  their  homes.  A 
multifarious  heritage  is  in  danger  of 
becoming  transformed  in  a  tasteless 
melting  pot  where  the  idea  of  art  itself 
is  threatened.  Yet  many  dedicated  and 
often  unrecognized  artists  conn  ^ 
produce  new,  thought^ '  ..cation* 
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EDITORIAL 


he  term  “Indian  theatre”  is  so  simplistic  that  it  is  a  misnomer.  There  is  no 
such  homogenous  entity,  even  if  we  apply  the  apparently  obvious  principle  of 
classifying  all  theatre  within  the  borders  of  sovereign  India  as  “Indian”  in  the 
contemporary  context.  By  such  a  delimitation,  what  happens  to  the  remarkably  large  Indian 
diaspora?  Many  Indians  settled  abroad  still  tend  to  socialize  exclusively  with  members  of 
their  own  community,  regularly  putting  together  cultural  performances  of  variable 
proficiency,  much  of  which  is  more  readily  identifiable  as  “Indian”  than  as  belonging  to  the 
American  or  British  or  Arabic  traditions  where  they  take  place  geographically.  More 
academically  speaking,  no  analysis  of  contemporary  Indian  theatre  can  afford  to  ignore  the 
profound  Indian  influence  on  world  theatre  —  as  in  the  eclectic  intercultural  work  of  Peter 
Brook  or  Jerzy  Grotowski,  to  name  just  two  living  legends,  or  in  the  scholarly  thesis  suggested 
by  two  American  professors  of  theatre  in  this  book,  proposing  Western  receptivity  to  the 
subtleties  of  Sanskrit  theatre  aesthetics  as  a  corrective  to  the  prevalent  scientific  approach  in 
occidental  theatre  practice,  or  even  in  the  cross-cultural  experience  of  directors  such  as 
Vijaya  Mehta,  when  they  take  an  Indian  production  on  tour  internationally  or  stage  an  Indian 
text  using  a  European  cast.  Critiquing  the  methodology  of  foreigners  coming  to  India  to 
research  theatre  and  publishing  their  often  erroneous  findings  in  respected  journals  or 
reference  works  which  perpetuate  their  misinformation  and  misconceptions  forms  another 
area  demanding  serious  enquiry  today.  All  these  belong  within  the  ever-widening  scope  of 
“Indian”  theatre. 

Even  in  India,  one  wonders  if  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  distinctively  “Indian”  theatrical 
language  or  style  which  can  —  for  instance  —  be  distinguished  from  Bangladeshi,  Nepali, 
Pakistani  or  Srilankan  theatre.  A  real  problem  has  arisen  in  Indian  culture  recently,  of 
unconsciously  discussing  and  writing  about  urban  theatre  as  if  it  is  the  only  sophisticated 
variety  of  theatrical  expression  worthy  of  attention.  Many  writers  habitually  ignore  the 
authentic  folk  forms,  apparently  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  their  own  city-centric  theatre 
represents  the  artistic  impulses  of  a  minority  (albeit  powerful)  of  the  Indian  population, 
whose  productions  mostly  never  reach,  nor  have  relevance  for,  the  rural  majority.  On  the 
other  hand,  practitioners  have  bent  over  backwards  to  create  “folk-based”  performances  that 
appropriate  the  techniques  of  traditional  forms  in  a  self-righteous  and  self-conscious  search 
for  the  “roots”  which  merely  betrays  their  own  poverty  of  imagination  while  producing  ersatz 
populist  idioms  which  do  well  abroad  due  to  their  colourful,  exotic  otherness.  How  typically 
“Indian”  are  these  spectacles,  one  may  justifiably  ask,  compared  to  their  village  antecedents 
which  now  lie  in  their  death  throes,  on  the  verge  of  extinction,  marginalized  from  the 
monetary  mainstream  (which  is  emphatically  not  the  real  mainstream)?  Virtually  all  the 


laurel-winning  VIPs  of  contemporary  theatre  belong  to  an  in-group  spread  over  the  state 
capitals,  in  which  everyone  knows  everybody  else,  and  who  corner  all  the  media  publicity 
and  acclaim  —  a  conspiracy  of  silence  by  which  the  unknown  rural  performers  flit  about  like 
shadows  in  the  wings,  though  any  one  of  them  can  teach  a  thing  or  two  about  performance  to 
their  supposedly  more  illustrious  peers  hogging  the  limelight.  Unfortunately,  this  is  the 
visible,  homogenously  “Indian”  theatre;  even  the  present  book,  despite  exhortations  to  bring 
the  plight  of  our  poorer  theatres  into  prominence,  retains  this  bias,  inevitably. 

What  has  happened  in  the  past  three  decades  is  that  through  this  metropolitan  network  of 
power  centres,  and  a  growing  intranational  platform  of  festivals  (not  an  entirely  negative 
feature),  urban  theatre  in  the  various  Indian  languages  has  received  greater  exposure  across 
the  country.  This  movement  has  had  certain  beneficial  results,  in  that  a  viewer  in  Bombay  has 
some  knowledge  of  a  director  from  Imphal,  or  one  in  Madras  has  occasional  access  to  a 
production  from  Chandigarh,  even  though  they  may  not  comprehend  what  is  spoken  on 
stage.  Yet  the  central  administration  —  prime  movers  of  the  credo  of  unity  in  diversity — has 
done  precious  little  for  such  indirectly  integrationist  theatre,  in  terms  of  concrete  support. 
Unlike  the  governments  of  most  developed  countries  which  subsidize  full-time  “art”  theatre 
to  varying  degrees,  India  has  yet  to  enunciate  a  systematic  policy  of  financing  theatre,  and 
probably  never  will,  now  that  the  economy  has  begun  a  continental  drift  toward  the  free 
market.  Some  believe  this  is  as  it  should  be,  for  official  funds  come  with  strings  attached,  and 
also  encourage  laxity  in  creativity.  Some  say  theatre  should  fend  for  itself,  in  competition  with 
everything  else.  But  this  path  favours  the  flourishing  of  popular  entertainment  a  la  Broadway 
or  the  West  End.  Moreover,  in  a  scenario  where  most  serious  Indian  theatre  workers  can 
never  devote  their  full  energy  to  their  first  love,  having  to  depend  on  other  occupations  for 
their  monthly  salary,  the  competition  for  time  becomes  schizophrenic,  against  their  own 
jobs.  Government  subsidy  is  probably  more  desirable,  as  the  lesser  evil.  Alternatively, 
directors  have  to  go  begging  for  corporate  aid,  a  humiliating  process.  In  fact,  one  of  our 
biggest  and  frequent  ironies  occurs  when  a  left-wing  group  agrees  to  perform  under  the 
sponsorship  of,  say,  a  multinational  cigarette  company  (which  of  course  functions 
capitalistically).  It  recalls  Augusto  Boal  using  Ford  Foundation  money  to  travel  around 
disseminating  his  “Theatre  of  the  Oppressed”.  Besides,  as  we  all  know,  most  mercantile 
patrons  support  only  those  events  that  guarantee  promotional  mileage  for  themselves,  which 
translates  into  big-name  spectacle  once  again.  The  politics  of  such  deals  ensures  that  not  only 
genuine  folk  theatre  and  small-group  theatre,  but  such  socially  important  developments  as 
the  “Third  Theatre”  and  its  cousins,  all  continue  to  exist  on  the  fringe,  inadequately 
represented  on  the  cultural  stage  and  even  in  educated  discourse. 

Neither  government  nor  society  in  independent  India  has  given  theatre  the  status  of  a  truly 
significant  activity.  In  the  age  of  technology,  the  arts  in  general  have  suffered,  but  theatre  in 
particular  has  remained  peripheral  to  the  new  lifestyle.  Through  the  sheer  weight  of  its 
popularity  and  that  of  its  relatives  (TV  and  video),  film  has  established  itself  as  a  career  option; 
music  and  dance  have  inherited  respectability  from  their  Indian  classical  forebears  since 
these  are  still  practised  and  taught;  the  fine  arts  form  the  most  commercially  viable  artistic 
profession,  now  that  paintings  and  sculptures  are  considered  excellent  investments;  and 
literature  has  traditionally  received  social  approval  as  intellectually  elevating.  Theatre,  in 
contrast,  has  either  been  frowned  upon  as  slightly  indecorous  or,  at  best,  passed  as  a  possible 
after-office  hours  hobby.  Compared  to  the  burgeoning  university  courses  in  cinema  studies, 
theatre  education  in  India  has  floundered  —  although  the  art  form  is  much  older  than  cinema 
and,  indeed,  produces  much  of  the  personnel  who  go  on  to  become  stars  in  the  movie 
industry.  Both  government  and  society  must  take  theatre  seriously,  starting  at  the  basic  level 
by  introducing  it  in  school  and  college  curricula.  Visionary  as  always,  Tagore  did  precisely 
this  at  his  institution  in  Santiniketan;  he  also  advised  us  “to  make  the  practice  of  drama  and  of 
the  histrionic  arts  compulsory  for  all  children.”  But  how  many  followed  him?  Only  an 
educational  bedrock  can  lead  to  greater  participation  and  recognition  of  the  medium  in  the 
national  flow.  But,  realistically  speaking,  this  is  not  likely  to  happen  soon  in  a  bureaucratic 
setup  like  ours,  even  though  the  National  School  of  Drama,  having  realized  the  unfairness  of 
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a  Hindi-language  base,  promises  to  open  regional  centres.  At  present,  one  can  only  work 
from  within:  university  departments  of  literature  must  encourage  academic  research  into 
theatrical  topics,  and  the  media  must  give  theatre  sufficient  coverage  to  raise  public 
consciousness.  One  is  shocked  by  the  abysmal  level  of  dramatic  criticism  in  our  major 
newspapers;  it  seems  that  anyone  with  a  BA  in  a  Humanities  subject  is  qualified  to  become  a 
drama  critic.  Editors  must  not  only  not  treat  the  arts  as  “soft  stories”,  but  make  sure  that  only 
those  people  knowledgeable  and  practically  experienced  in  these  disciplines  write  reviews 
and  articles  on  them.  Unless  all  these  attitudinal  changes  occur,  theatre  audiences  will 
dwindle  further,  as  more  and  more  playgoers  defect  en  masse  to  the  silver  screen. 

The  theatre  segment  of  this  volume  begins  with  a  general  section  for  which  the  writers 
were  asked  to  contribute  conceptually-oriented  essays  on  subjects  I  have  so  far  introduced 
very  briefly  in  this  editorial  —  subjects  I  regard  as  the  fundamental  issues  of  and  difficulties 
faced  by  current  Indian  theatre  in  its  totality.  Furthermore,  a  few  additional  essays  are 
founded  on  the  assumption  that  ordinary  people  do  not  recognize  that  theatre  is  what 
Richard  Wagner  termed  a  gesamtkunstwerk,  or  “complete  artwork”.  In  other  words,  all  the 
other  arts  can  be  found  in  theatre.  The  script  comes  from  literature;  the  scenography  and 
design  elements  come  from  fine  arts  as  well  as  from  architecture;  in  Indian  theatre, 
particularly,  music  and  dance  play  essential  roles.  Brecht  may  even  have  been  thinking  of 
Wagner’s  theory  while  promoting  the  use  of  movie  clips,  newsreels  and  other  cinematic 
footage  in  his  conception  of  Epic  Theatre,  thereby  encompassing  the  filmic  mode  too  within 
the  radius  of  modern  theatre.  The  conceptual  section  concludes  with  a  few  analyses  from 
these  specialized  viewpoints. 

If  the  Government  really  believed  in  propagating  unity  in  diversity,  it  would  have  arranged 
for  a  plan  by  which  seminal  dramatic  texts  in  Indian  languages  are  translated  into  all  other 
Indian  languages.  Not  for  nothing  is  India  called  a  subcontinent  —  she  has  as  many  literary 
languages  as  western  Europe,  therefore  an  equal  number  of  rich  dramatic  literatures. 
Translation  is  the  only  means  by  which  understanding  another  Indian  community  or  culture 
can  be  attained,  but  the  Government,  as  in  other  matters,  has  failed  to  identify  this  need.  So 
as  to  emphasize  that  “Indian  theatre”  is  a  clearly  heterogenous  body  composed  of  widely 
disparate  constituents,  and  that  no  general  critique  can  presume  to  speak  for  all  parts  of  the 
country,  the  section  of  regional  perspectives  in  this  book  presents  surveys  from  every  major 
linguistic  zone.  Only  through  an  awareness  of  this  decentralized  activity  can  we  dare  to  speak 
on  a  “national”  level.  Apart  from  the  historical  information  in  these  writings,  they  also  offer 
valuable  insights  into  the  different  theatrical  conditions  in  every  region,  from  which  we  have 
much  to  learn.  Every  state  has  its  specific  theatrical  problems  and  some  have  even  found 
solutions  which  theatre  workers  elsewhere  can  apply  fruitfully.  I  should  also  point  out  that 
these  overviews,  though  they  contain  every  attempt  to  be  objective,  reflect  only  their  authors’ 
opinions  on  theatrical  achievements  in  these  areas  over  the  past  twenty-five  years.  They 
should  not  necessarily  be  taken  as  definitive  accounts  of  those  regional  theatres.  It  might  be 
stated  for  the  record  that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  this  is  the  first  such  anthology  covering 
most  of  Indian  theatre  (not  just  dramatic  literature)  in  contemporary  times.  I  say  “most” 
because,  though  the  section  consists  of  sixteen  overviews,  it  does  not  include  articles  on,  for 
example,  Konkani  or  Sindhi  theatre,  despite  our  best  efforts  to  obtain  them.  It  does  not 
contain  any  mention  of  theatre  in  far-flung  states  like  Meghalaya  or  Sikkim,  and  territories 
like  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands,  though  theatre  does  exist  in  all  these  places. 

For  lacunae  such  as  these,  we  wish  to  be  pardoned.  There  are  other  areas  on  which  we 
have  not  been  able  to  provide  as  much  attention  as  we  would  have  liked  —  detailed  treatment 
of  commercial  companies,  or,  as  stated  at  the  start  of  this  editorial,  the  lamentable  present 
circumstances  of  our  vibrant  folk  and  traditional  forms.  We  also  regret  that  a  few  very 
important  branches  of  theatre  (puppetry,  mime,  children’s  theatre)  have  gone 
unrepresented,  partly  owing  to  pressure  on  space.  In  a  field  where  good  critical  writing  is 
itself  in  short  supply,  it  is  a  pity  that  we  were  unable  to  persuade  some  of  our  leading  writers 
to  contribute  on  time:  N.C.  Jain,  Girish  Karnad,  B.V.  Karanth,  Cho  Ramaswamy,  Samik 
Bandyopadhyay,  Shanta  Gokhale,  Anuradha  Kapur,  among  others.  However,  lest  this 
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conclusion  sound  too  apologetic,  I  should  reiterate  more  forcefully  that  this  is  the  first  time 
ever  that  over  thirty  analytical,  in-depth  (and  illustrated)  essays  on  various  aspects  of  Indian 
theatre  have  been  brought  together  in  one  volume.  The  reader  is  the  final  judge  of  their 
quality. 


Ananda  Lai 
Editor :  Theatre 
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I  am  often  asked  for  my  reading  of  what 
folk  theatre  is,  its  relevance  to  me,  to  my 
times  and  to  my  people.  The  problem  of 
every  modern  Indian  playwright  is  that  he  or 
she  writes  for  the  educated  people.  Yet  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  playwright  and  the  director  to 
reach  all  people  and  create  a  new  awareness 
among  them. 

The  trouble  with  the  overly  “educated”  is 
that  for  most  of  them,  even  today,  there  is  no 
difference  between  reading  a  play  and 
watching  it  on  stage.  Sometimes  they  think 
that  reading  a  play  is  a  more  reliable  mode  of 
dramatic  experience  than  seeing  a  play 
performed  on  stage.  Drama  becomes 
separated  from  theatre  and  there  is  a  cultural 
crisis  which  we  have  yet  to  realize  and  assess. 
But  folk  theatre  is  not  just  a  medium,  it  is  a 
live  context  where  the  theatre  and  actors  and 
audience  share  an  experience.  Thus  theatre 
of  the  literates  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
achieve  this.  For  the  literates  theatre  is  just, 
and  only,  a  medium.  Why  do  we  need  theatre 
if  we  expect  it  to  give  us  a  replica  of  what  we 
experience  when  we  read  a  play?  Theatre  is 
not,  and  should  not,  be  a  reproduction  or 
interpretation  of  the  “reading  experience” 
But,  unfortunately,  our  educated  people 
often  come  to  see  a  play  after  having  read  it 
and  expect  to,  and  demand  to,  get  a  similar 
experience  from  the  theatrical  production. 
To  read  a  play  to  oneself  is  a  contradiction.  A 
play  is  a  unique  kind  of  experience  which 
must  be  had  as  theatre.  The  visual  experience 
should  drown  the  reading  experience.  But 
the  educated  audience  wants  to  know  the 
play  and  not  to  experience  it.  It  is  interested 
in  the  result  but  not  in  the  process  of 
experience. 

Let  me  turn  to  myself.  I  belong 
geographically  to  a  village,  and  sociologically 
to  what  was  considered  to  be  an  oppressed, 
uneducated  class.  I  am,  therefore,  a  folk 
person  simply  because  I  honestly  cannot  be 
anything  else.  (I  stress  this  point  because  in 
these  last  fifteen  years  a  kind  of  “folksiness” 
has  become  the  “in”  thing  with  the 
sophisticated  urban  class.)  The  first  long 
poem  I  wrote,  Helatena  Kela,  was  entirely 
drawn  from  my  soil.  Looking  at  it  thirty  years 
later,  I  find  that  most  of  my  writing  is 
thematically  connected  with  that  long  poem. 
This  is  not  a  statement  of  a  painful  effort  at 
thematic  consistency;  not  is  it,  I  hope,  a 
statement  on  creative  bankruptcy.  The  sheer 


comprehensiveness  and  opulence  of  the 
experience  as  it  formed  itself  in  Helatena 
Kela  has  given  me  structures  and  approaches 
adequate  to  my  most  varied  needs  as  an  artist 
and  as  a  man  trying  to  articulate  the  creative 
urge  of  my  people.  I  might  make  bold  to  state 
that  the  kind  of  folk  medium  which  made 
Helatena  Kela  possible  also  made 
Jokumaraswami  and  other  plays  of  mine 
possible.  I  have  a  feeling,  which  has  endured 
these  many  years  and  will  endure  hereafter, 
that  I  am  handling  an  art  which  is  total. 

When  I  wrote  my  first  play,  Rishyashringa, 
Kailasam  and  Sriranga  (Adya  Rangacharya) 
had  popularized  a  drama  of  social  realism 
which  they  thought  was  the  proper  function 
of  theatre.  Shaw  and  Ibsen  were  the  only 
models  they  had  and  we  must  admit  that 
realism,  because  it  was  new,  had  its  own 
fascinating  significance.  But  this  drama 
written  in  a  bland  language  was  bound  to 
lose  its  significance  because  it  reflected  only 
the  reality  of  the  educated  middle  class,  their 
problems  and  follies  and  petty  anguish. 
There  were  attempts  by  succeeding 
playwrights  like  Lankesh,  Kirtinath  Kurtkoti 
and  Girish  Karnad,  to  discover  new  forms  of 
dramatic  writing.  My  model,  of  course,  was 
the  folk  drama  of  Karnataka  which  has  its 
own  reality  and  magic.  What  I  tried  to  do  in 
my  first  play  was  to  introduce  poetry  which 
had  been  banished  from  our  theatre  and 
create  a  dramatic  rhythm,  both  urgent  and 
significant.  My  drama  is  a  dramatic 
counterpart  of  a  ballad  which  tells  a  story, 
moving  forward  and  backward,  creating  a 
pattern  of  emotions  through  the  interaction 
of  characters  without  any  historical  identity. 
My  characters  are  purely  human,  either 
strong  or  weak,  filled  with  passion  or  devoid 
of  it,  intelligent  or  stupid,  but  always  proper 
vehicles  to  express  the  theme  of  drama.  I  do 
not  glorify  their  state  of  non-identity  but  use 
it  to  convey  my  sense  of  the  world,  in  folk 
forms  which,  as  I  have  said,  are  total 
artworks. 

I  realize  that  my  claim  is  bound  to  be 
controversial,  specially  as  a  statement 
coming  from  me  towards  the  end  of  the 
twentieth  century;  and  so  I  wish  to  discuss 
and  elaborate  this  statement.  To  begin  in  a 
simple  fashion,  the  calendar  to  me  is  not  an 
important  calibration  of  change  in  matters  of 
sensibility.  A  people  senses  relevance  of 
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experience  according  to  needs,  imaginative 
and  emotional,  which  are  much  more 
indirect  and  subtle.  The  durability  or  the 
transitoriness  of  experience  and  the  art  it 
engenders  is  something  that  occurs  out  of 
the  sociocultural  needs  of  a  people,  their 
anguishes,  their  puzzlements  and  their 
exhilarations.  The  artist  who  draws  his 
creativity  strongly  from  his  people  articulates 
and  places  that  sense  of  relevance.  It  is  a  fact 
that  my  people,  even  today,  live  governed 
largely  by  feudal  values  and  have  structures 
and  textures  of  living  which  belong  to  other, 
previous,  times.  I  am  not  being  apologetic  or 
critical.  An  artist  uses  fact  as  stuff  and,  in 
doing  so,  might  effect  a  very  slight  change  in 
his  people,  in  himself  and  in  their  relations. 
Sometimes,  if  he  is  fortunate,  he  might  alight 
on  structures,  tones,  myths  and  symbols 
which  are  so  fundamental  and  hence  so 
powerful,  that  issues  like  contemporaneity 
simply  do  not  feature  where  he  functions. 
For  instance,  I  began  by  telling  a  story  of 
fertility,  impotence  and  drought  in  Helatena 
Kela  and  have  continued  to  work  around 
those  themes  in  all  my  plays.  T.  S.  Eliot  and 
W.B.  Yeats,  both  products  of  a  Western  and 
largely  urban  culture,  and  prime  spokesmen 
of  literary  modernism,  nevertheless  had 
similar  themes  at  the  centre  of  their  oeuvres. 
Believe  it  or  not,  I  draw  my  stuff  from  my 
village,  not  from  Eliot  or  Yeats.  What  I  mean 
to  say  is  that  there  are  aspects  of  the  human 
condition  so  fundamental  that  they  ever 
oppress,  ever  stimulate,  and  in  this  they  lie 
under  and  beyond  time  and  place. 

There  is  another  sense  in  which  I  want  to 
look  at  the  term  “total”.  One  might  say  that 
human  society  has  passed  through  various 
stages  or  one  might  say  that  human  society  is 
found  in  various  conditions.  There  is  that 
society  in  which,  for  many  reasons,  the 
quality  of  living  is  one  of  sanctioned 
inhibition;  of  suppressed  drives,  emotional 
or  sexual.  The  only  area  of  living  in  which 
inhibitions  are  necessarily  removed  is  the 
area  related  to  religion.  We  find  in  such 
societies  that  a  normally  inhibited  member 
breaks  out  of  the  restraining  structures  only 
in  a  situation  which  has  religious  sanction. 
Hence  the  phenomena  of  all  kinds  of 
frenzied  behaviour  associated  with  religious 
rituals  in  societies  otherwise  inhibited. 

And  the  frenzy  includes  superhuman  feats 
and  self-mortification,  as  well  as  sex.  In  short, 


these  are  necessary  outlets  for  the  survival 
and  sanity  of  that  society.  Proceeding  further 
we  also  observe  that  the  distinction  here 
between  the  realm  of  entertainment  and  the 
realm  of  actual  living  is  as  clear  as  that 
between  normal  living  and  participation  in 
religious  ritual.  Paradoxically,  it  is  because  of 
this  very  definite  separation  that  the  realm  of 
entertainment  in  such  a  society  assumes  a 
total  and  microcosmic  character  - 
microcosmic  in  the  sense  that  entertainment 
then  reflects  all  the  creative  urges  and  needs 
in  the  world  outside.  Thus  it  is  at  once  a 
phenomenon  both  of  concentration  and 
comprehensiveness.  And  therefore  the  folk 
theatre  includes  dance,  drama,  narration, 
song,  sex,  death  and  religion. 

Most  importantly,  it  is  not  only  the  actors 
who  are  separate  from  the  world  outside  but 
the  audience  of  the  play  as  well.  For  the 
audience  of  a  folk  play  participates  in  the 
play.  Indeed,  both  the  actors  and  the 
audience  are  coparticipants  in  what  is 
ultimately  a  shared  religious  ritual  in  the 
form  of  a  play.  The  shoddiest  production  of  a 
Bayalata  begins  with  prayer  and  ends  with 
the  audience  as  well  as  the  players  going  to  a 
temple,  early  in  the  morning.  Against  this 
background,  cliched  remarks  against  song 
and  dance  in  our  plays  are  irrelevant.  These 
remarks  arise  out  of  a  different 
understanding  of  the  function  of 
entertainment,  in  societies  different  from  the 
kind  I  have  described.  In  what  might  be 
called  a  modern  society,  there  is  conscious 
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A  typical  Chhau  and  unconscious  secularization:  more  and 
performance  more  of  the  important  happenings  in  a  man’s 

depicting  Durga  life  are  detached  from  an  overall  religious 
Devi  ( 1987)  framework.  Simultaneously  we  see  that  the 

area  of  religious  influence  narrows  and 
religion  becomes  almost  a  profession, 
functioning  at  certain  socially  sanctioned 
centres.  Art,  dance,  drama,  song  spread  out 
into  society  at  large  and,  in  doing  so,  they  also 
get  separated  from  one  another.  A  Londoner 
finds  his  dance,  song,  drama  and  religion  at 
different  places.  A  man  from  my  village  looks 
for  all  these  things  together.  To  simplify, 
Ibsen  is  impossible  in  my  village;  but,  may  I 
add,  he  Should  not  be  possible. 

I  shall  try  to  explain  this  phenomenon  in 
slightly  different  terms.  A  criticism  is  often 
made,  and  not  entirely  without  justification, 
that  our  plays,  being  full  of  action-retarding 
and  theme-diluting  music  and  dance  and 
poetry,  are  escapist.  While  there  might  be 
some  substance  in  this  criticism  when  it 
relates  to  some  of  our  secular  plays  and  films, 
it  cannot  apply  to  our  folk  theatre.  The 
entertainment  in  the  folk  theatre,  it  should 
be  obvious  by  now,  is  importantly 
compensatory  in  nature.  It  is  there  that  a  man 
who  lives  a  deprived  existence  in  many  ways 
under  sociocultural  inhibitions,  sees  himself 
as  full,  and  rising  above  the  limitations  of  his 
deprived  existence.  And  the  religious 
framework  in  which  this  important  release 
and  completion  takes  place,  indicates  a 
sanction  which  encompasses  his  micro  as 
well  as  macro  realms.  On  the  other  hand,  the 


urbanite  (my  Londoner)  has  a  choice 
between  entertainment  and  religion,  and  in 
entertainment  itself  a  choice  of  various  kinds 
and  levels.  If  he  attends  a  musical  or  a  strip 
show,  his  act  is  escapist.  If  there  is  music  or 
the  stripping  of  Draupadi  in  a  Bayalata,  the 
import  is  different.  It  is  fundamentally 
religious  and  compensatory.  That  the 
symptoms  of  escapism  and  the  signals  of  a 
folk  play  appear  similar  is  merely  an  accident 
of  structural  similarity.  One  has  to  think 
alertly  to  see  the  difference  in  import. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  urban  theatre  has 
progressed  enormously  in  our  country,  but 
the  progress  is  only  manifest  in  technique 
and  technology.  We  now  have  sophisticated 
stage  equipment,  trained  “modern”  actors 
and  the  skill  of  directors  which  are  new 
elements  in  our  theatre.  But  I  feel  that  all  this 
progress  has  no  direction  since  the  theatre 
no  more  fulfils  the  innermost  needs  of  our 
people.  We  have  not  yet  realized  what  our 
people  really  want,  and  instead  of  fulfilling 
their  expectations  we  impose  our  own 
theatrical  ideas  upon  them.  The  result  is  that 
our  people  have  rejected  the  theatre  and 
prefer  cinema  and  television.  I  still  believe 
that  theatre  is  the  most  important  centre  of 
our  social  and  cultural  activities,  and  it  is 
possible  to  find  theatrical  solutions  to  our 
social  problems  since  the  conscience  of  a 
society  is  shaped  by  its  theatre. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  not  taken  our  theatre 
seriously.  Our  playwrights  are  still 
experimenting  and  experimentation  is  a 
dangerous  pastime.  Modes,  forms,  language 
suddenly  become  fashionable  and  again  go 
out  of  fashion  unexpectedly.  Theatre  should 
not  be  a  toy  in  the  hands  of  our  directors, 
meant  only  to  be  destroyed  in  favour  of  new 
toys. 

I  am  asked  sometimes  what  I  think  about 
the  future  of  folk  theatre.  Will  it  be  valid  in 
the  coming  world  of  computers  and  star 
wars?  I  am  obliged  to  repeat  what  I  have 
suggested  before.  Folk  theatre,  like  language, 
is  always  adequate  to  the  needs  of  its  users  at 
any  given  point  in  time.  It  will  be  valid  as  long 
as  its  users  need  it  to  be.  If  change  occurs 
with  the  slow  gradualness  of  history,  it  will 
survive  into  future  times.  If  apocalyptic 
change  occurs,  it  will  not  survive.  But  then, 
neither  will  its  users. 
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During  the  1950s  and  1960s,  an 

awareness  began  to  grow  among  our 
emerging  young  urban  theatre 
workers  of  the  complex  and  rich  forms, 
streams  and  traditions  of  Indian  folk  theatre. 
Under  the  stewardship  of  Dr  Suresh  Awasthi, 
the  Sangeet  Natak  Akademi  became  the 
delighted  discoverer  of  a  whole  new  area  of 
folk-theatre  traditions.  Nautanki,  Ramlila, 
Krishnalila,  Swang,  Jatra,  Bhavai,  Tamasha, 
Yakshagana,  Kuchipudi,  Burrakatha  were  on 
every  theatre  exponent’s  lips  and  soon 
became  household  words  to  urban  theatre 
workers.  The  slogan  of  the  day  was  “search 
for  our  roots”  and  every  theatre  enthusiast 
worth  his  salt  went  on  a  heady  quest  to 
rediscover  for  himself  our  centuries-old  folk 
traditions.  The  Sangeet  Natak  Akademi 
decided  to  pitch  in  with  grants  for  every  and 
any  theatre  group  that  could  or  would  use 
folk-theatre  elements  or  forms  in  their  urban 
productions.  Zonal  theatre  festivals  were 
mooted  where  urban  groups  vied 
desperately  with  each  other  to  incorporate 
and  use  at  least  some  shreds  and  patches  of 
folk  elements  or  forms  in  order  to  secure 
long-term  grants  and  make  it  to  the  country’s 
elite  theatre  scene. 

The  Akademi ’s  schemes  were  perhaps 
well-intentioned,  if  very  naive.  It  wanted  to 
“save”  the  fast-dying  folk  traditions.  Also, 
putting  religious  performance  traditions  into 
secular  perspectives  through  absorption  and 
adoption  into  urban  theatre  may  be 
commendable  in  the  context  of  the 
present-day  fundamentalist  religiopolitical 
scenario — but  it  was  no  advance  for  either 
folk  theatre  or  urban  theatre.  Further,  the  use 
of  folk  forms  and  the  “return”  to  our 
traditions  were  seen  as  a  kind  of  mukti  or 
liberation  from  the  colonial  origin  and 
mould  of  our  urban  theatre  movements.  All 
this  led  to  a  blind  mishmash  of  urban  and 
folk  theatre  elements,  of  heterogenous 
ideas  and  elements  being  yoked  together  by 
violence.  The  new  tyranny  of  the  folk  led  to 
such  familiar  and  often  laughable  sequences 
as  policemen  wearing  the  masks  of  demons 
like  Mahishasura  (in  antiestablishment 
revolutionary  productions,  of  course)  and 
leftist  revolutionaries  going  through  the 
steps  of  martial  Chhau  dancers  in  order  to 
impress  the  audience  and  the  authorities 
with  their  “proper”  atavistic  intentions. 

As  a  result,  the  Sangeet  Natak  Akademi 


held  a  roundtable  discussion  in  1971  on  “The 
contemporary  relevance  of  traditional 
theatre”,  and  the  nation  was  treated  to 
another  decade  and  a  half  of  urban  theatre 
performers  prancing  to  the  tune  of  folk 
music  and  becoming  Asuras  and  Deviyans  as 
the  fit  gripped  them.  But  by  the  late  eighties 
the  fever  was  abating  and  some  good  sense 
seemed  to  be  dawning  upon  the  Sangeet 
Natak  Akademi  bosses.  Now,  thank  goodness, 
it  is  no  longer  compulsory  for  urban  groups 
to  use  folk  elements  in  order  to  qualify  for 
grants.  The  folk-theatre  traditions  can  now 
either  die  out  in  peace,  or  limp  along,  the 
village  bye  lanes  absorbing  as  best  they  can 
the  competition  from  and  impact  of  Hindi 
films,  or  be  taken  out  to  foreign  lands  for 
periodic  Festivals  of  India  and  exhibited  in 
Paris  or  New  York  or  London. 

The  term  “folk  theatre”  itself  is  a 
misnomer.  What  we  do  on  the  proscenium 
stage  is  “theatre”;  what  our  “folks”  have  been 
doing  throughout  the  centuries  is  best 
termed  “performance”.  Actually,  folk  theatre 
is  the  expression  through  song,  dance, 
chants,  words  and  music  of  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  the  tribal  or  village 
community,  presented  by  skilled  members 
of  the  community  for  the  community.  Quite 
often,  all  the  members  of  the  rustic 
community  take  part  in  the  performatory 
process.  It  is  performed  for  the  gods  or  for 
nature  or  for  the  community  itself  or, 
frequently,  for  all  three  orders  at  once.  The 
folk  performances  grow  out  of  rites  and 
rituals  (fertility  rites,  rites  of  passage,  ritual 
worship  and  appeasement  of  the  gods  and 
awesome  forces  of  nature)  going  back  to 
antiquity.  They  are  part  of  the  lifestyle  of  the 
village  or  tribal  community,  intimately  linked 
to  the  agricultural  cycle  of  the  life  of  the 
peasants  and  an  integral  part  of  their 
life-functions  related  to  sowing,  reaping, 
harvesting.  Certain  “classes”  are  specially 
skilled  in  the  presentation  of  folk 
performances:  the  Vairagis,  the  Binkaras,  the 
Bhavaiyas,  the  Bauls,  the  Gazis,  et  al.  The 
performers  are  a  varied  lot  and  come  from 
both  “backward”  and  “elite”  classes.  Chhau 
dancers  range  from  the  underprivileged  of 
Purulia,  to  the  Vaisyas  and  Kshatriyas  of 
Mayurbhanj,  to  the  princes  of  Seraikela. 
Yakshagana  and  Kutiyattam  are  largely, 
though  not  exclusively,  performed  by 
Brahmans  or  special  subcastes. 
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In  many,  if  not  most,  village  communities 
there  is  hardly  any  distinction  made  between 
the  participator,  the  actor-dancer,  the 
musicians  and  the  audience — all  join  in. 
Sometimes  there  are  some  demarcations 
between  actor-dancer-musician  and 
audience-spectator-listener  but  everyone 
participates  through  active  response.  In  most 
of  the  folk  performances  class  and  caste 
barriers  disappear  for  the  moment,  princes 
and  paupers  rub  shoulders  with  each  other. 
As  Kapila  Vatsyayan  observes,  “The 
democratizing  role  of  the  [folk]  theatre  is 
obvious  particularly  in  details  of 
performance  and  audience  composition” 
(Traditional  Indian  Theatre,  p.185).  The  folk 
performance  is  a  strategy  for  livability,  since 
during  a  performance  lasting  hours,  days  or 
sometimes  even  months,  hierarchies  are 
forgotten  and  the  society  as  a  whole  asserts 
its  unity  and  cohesiveness.  As  Kapila 
Vatsyayan  says,  this  is  a  type  of 
“congregational  theatre”  where  the  cleavage 
between  the  actor  of  the  proscenium  stage 
and  the  audience  who  sits  apart  is  done  away 
with.  It  is  both  congregational  and 
participative,  a  sacred  rite  or  ritual  that  makes 
the  community  whole,  purifies  it  and  purges 
it  of  its  sins,  and  puts  it  into  a  creative  rhythm 
with  both  seasonal-natural  and  supranatural 
forces  around  us. 

It  should  be  obvious  from  the  above  brief 
and  even  simplistic  analysis  of  some  of  the 
major  modes  and  moorings  of  folk 
performance  that  the  “folk”  is  radically 
different  from  the  “urban”.  Any  hasty, 
programmatic  attempt  to  bind  together  the 
folk  and  the  urban  theatres  is  bound  to  be 
counterproductive  in  the  long  run,  however 
novel  and  picturesque  and  colourful  such  an 
attempt  may  appear  in  the  short  run.  Folk  an 
(including  theatre/performance)  is  a  product 
of  folk  customs  and  beliefs,  innate  to  and 
inherent  in  the  life  of  the  folk  communities, 
and  an  inseparable  part  of  traditional  village 
existence.  All  folk  art  and  performances  are 
emblems  and  integrated,  essential  symbols 
of  the  uncompromising  faiths  and  beliefs  of 
the  community.  They  are  not  for  sale  or 
commercial  use — they  have  a  ritualistic  and 
communitarian  function.  Such  performances 
may  help  the  community  to  be  free  of  disease 
and  come  to  terms  with  death,  may  be 
processes  to  commemorate  the  ancestors, 
may  help  to  invoke  abundant  harvests  or  may 


be  communal  thanksgiving  for  a  bumper 
crop  (as  in  the  well-known  nabanna  festival 
dances).  They  are  the  living  arts  of  the  people 
on  which  depends  the  present  and  the  future 
of  the  community. 

When  such  an  integrated  life-process  as 
folk  culture  is  taken  out  bit  by  chosen  bit  and 
stitched  onto  our  urban  cultural  forms  and 
contexts,  there  is  bound  to  be  a  misalliance 
or  a  mismatch  whose  results  can  be  both 
laughable  or  very  tragic  and 
counterproductive.  Just  briefly  consider 
some  of  the  following  aspects,  of  the  gulf 
between  folk  and  urban  “theatres”,  and 
further  comment  may  be  unnecessary: 

1 .  The  folk  performances  take  place  in 
open,  demarcated  and  “sacred”  or 
“spiritualized”  spaces.  Urban  theatre  is 
mainly  of  the  proscenium  type,  in  a  rented 
enclosed  hall,  usually  unhygienic, 
sometimes  air-conditioned.  The  folk 
performer  literally  treads  on  grass  roots  and 
is  in  touch  with  nature. 

2.  The  audience  members  become 
participants  in  folk  performances  that  take 
on  ritual  and  sacred  dimensions.  They  are 
cleansed,  purified,  recharged.  The  urban 
audience  is  a  consumer  audience  who 
watches  a  two-hour  enjoyment  or 
entertainment  for  a  price. 

3.  Folk  performances  take  days,  weeks  or 
even  months  in  terms  of  running  time.  They 
are  performed  on  special  days,  “holy”  days 
and  equinoxes,  full-moon  nights,  sankrantis 
and  solstices.  Urban  theatre  is  just  “two  hours 
traffic  on  the  stage”  and  usually  available  on 
evenings. 

4.  Folk  performances  are  not  just 
presentations  of  skills,  of  dance,  music  or 
song,  but  part  of  the  life-function  of  the 
community.  As  such  they  are  sacred, 
ideological,  essential.  Urban  theatre  is 
entertainment  or  presentation  of  expertise 
unconnected  with  our  life-functions. 

C.C.  Mehta,  renowned  director  and 
dramatist,  and  an  extreme  critic  of 
programmed  use  of  folk  forms  in  modern 
urban  theatre,  attacks  it  as  “a  fashion  for 
foreigners  to  take  up  and  a  fashion  to  impress 
foreigners  with  ...  folk  is  good  because  it 
helps  sell  India  to  the  outside  world.” 

It  is  true  that  Western  interest  in  our  folk 
traditions  has  been  marked  in  the  twentieth 
century  and  fueled  a  lot  of  our  own  search 
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for  our  “lost”  traditions.  Brecht  drew  a  lot  of 
inspiration  from  Chinese  traditions  of 
performance.  Grotowski,  Schechner,  et  al, 
go  gaga  over  yoga  and  Yakshagana.  Peter 
Brook  must  use  Chhau  movements  for 
impressive  effects  in  the  Abhimanyu 
sequences  of  his  Mahabharata.  The  “folk” 
culture  is  rich,  complex,  varied  and 
sometimes  exotic  and  something  novel  to  us. 
Its  use  should  not  be  taboo  to  questing  and 
creatively  curious,  seeking  minds.  We  all 
know  how  much  power  and  tension  African 
wood-carvings  have  lent  to  Picasso  and 
modern  art  and  sculpture.  Closer  home, 
Jamini  Roy’s  use  of  folk  motifs  and  forms  has 
added  colour  and  vigour  to  modern  Indian 
painting.  From  S.D.  Burman  (usingAssamese 
folk  tunes)  to  the  Lakshmikant-Pyarelal- 
Anand  Bakshi  trio  in  Khalnayak  (adapting 
Rajasthani  folk  tunes  and  lyrics  in  the 
controversial  “Choli  ke  pichhe  kya  hai”)  to 
films  like  Lamhe  and  Rudali  (courtesy 
Bhupen  Hazarika),  our  music  directors  have 
shown  that  impressive  blends  are  possible 
between  the  “folk”  and  the  “modern”,  that 
the  “folk”  may  be,  on  occasion,  adaptable  to 
“modern”  frames. 

Of  course,  folk  music  and  painting  and 
sculpture  are  perhaps  easier  to  use  in 
modern  works  and  through  modern 
perspectives  in  those  particular  art  forms. 
But  there  are  brilliant  theatre  artists  and 
directors  like  Girish  Karnad,  Vijay  Tendulkar, 
B.V.  Karanth  and  Habib  Tanvir  who  have 
managed  to  mix  and  blend  creatively  “folk” 
and  “modern”  forms  and  traditions.  Such 
gifted  directors  have  a  devouring  sensibility, 
a  brilliant  eclecticism  bordering  on  genius, 


an  inclusive  vision  that  can  bring  together  all 
kinds  of  diverse  and  apparently  opposed, 
antithetical  materials  and  weld  them 
together  into  an  organic  and  unified  artistic 
whole.  But  not  everyone  is  a  Karnad  or  a 
Karanth  who  can  wed  Manipur  to  Milan,  or 
Paris  to  Punjab.  Not  everyone  is  a  Kurosawa 
who  can  transform  Macbeth  into  a  medieval 
Japanese  tribal  tale  of  ambition,  violence  and 
the  supernatural. 

It  is  the  vast  majority  of  mediocre  theatre 
exponents  that  constitutes  the  great  danger 
to  our  culture.  For  such,  the  “folk  theatre”  is 
a  glove  or  a  coat  to  be  put  on  and  taken  off  at 
will.  Perhaps  the  Sangeet  Natak  Akademi  or 
the  Government  can  try  to  reverse  the  initial 
process  they  tried  to  perpetrate.  Instead  of 
importing,  imposing  and  superadding  folk 
forms  and  items  onto  urban  theatre,  what  the 
Government  can  do  is  commission  our 
directors  to  reverse  the  process  —  not  bring 
folk  elements  to  the  urban  audience,  but 
bring  modern  science  and  ideas  to  village 
audiences  by  using  folk  forms  and  traditions. 
For  instance,  family  planning  programmes 
and  AIDS  prevention  ideas  have  a  better 
chance  of  making  inroads  to  our  hinterlands 
if  clothed  in  Tamasha  or  Nautanki  or 
Jatra-type  forms  and  frames.  We  hear 
rumours  that  that  is  what  our  Government 
and  the  Ford  Foundation  are  doing  at  the 
village  level.  This  can  be  the  theme  for 
another  paper.  But  meanwhile,  our  theatre 
enthusiasts  are  still  trying  to  play  the  “folk 
card”  and  get  whatever  opportunities  and 
advantages  they  can  out  of  it  at  the 
international  Festivals  of  India  or  even  closer 
home.  Even  today,  “folk”  is  what  sells  well. 
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THE  ROAD  OF  DREAMS 

A  letter  written  many  years  ago  : 

The  Secretary 

Kalamandalam 

Cheruthuruthy 

Dear  Sir : 

I  had  not  the  occasion,  last  night  at  the  performance,  to 
thank  you  for  all  the  kind  help  you  have  given  me  during  my 
stay  here. 

To  you,  and  to  the  Superintendent,  and  to  all  the  boys  who 
were  so  willing  to  be  of  service,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
gratitude  and  sincerest  thanks. 

My  visit  to  Kalamandalam  has  greatly  helped  me  in  my 
studies  and  the  research  material  I  have  collected  will  surely 
be  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  those  people  working  at  the 
Theatre  Laboratory  in  Poland. 

Many  thanks  once  again, 

Yours  sincerely, 

I  signed  this  message  of  thanks  on  29 
September  1963,  at  the  end  of  three  weeks 
spent  at  the  Kathakali  Kalamandalam  in 
Cheruthuruthy.  It  is  a  formal  note  about 
which  I  had  forgotten  until,  ten  years  ago,  I 
had  the  surprise  of  finding  it  on  page  147  of 
Richard  Schechner’s  book  Performative 
Circumstances  from  the  Avant  Garde  to 
Ramlila,  published  in  Calcutta  by  Seagull 
Books  who,  incidentally,  have  the  same 
emblem  as  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre. 
Schechner  read  my  words  in  the  school 
visitors’  book  when  he  also  went  to  the 
Kathakali  Kalamandalam  in  1972.  He  quoted 
them  as  a  reminder  of  how  a 
twenty-seven-year-old  Italian  passed  on  to  a 
young  Pole  of  barely  thirty,  the  news  of  the 
Kathakali  exercises.  This  young  Pole  — Jerzy 
Grotowski  —  incorporated  them  into  the 
actors’  training  at  his  Theatre  Laboratory 
where  they  played  a  certain  role.  That  letter 
of  so  many  years  ago  is  merely  a  footnote  in 
the  history  of  theatre  research  in  the  second 
half  of  the  twentieth  century,  in  the  chapter 
on  the  beginnings  of  Grotowski’s  career, 
before  The  Constant  Prince  and  Apocalypsis 
cum  Figuris,  before  the  “poor  theatre”  and 
fame.  It  could  also  be  a  way  to  introduce  the 
story  of  Odin  Teatret  as  Eurasian  theatre. 

When  I  speak  of  Eurasian  theatre  I  am  not 
thinking  of  theatres  within  a  geographical 
space,  but  of  a  mental  dimension,  an  active 
idea  which  has  inspired  the  theatre  of  our 
century.  This  concept  implies  the 
experiences  which  for  all  artists,  whatever 
their  cultural  origins,  constitute  the  essential 
points  of  reference  for  their  theatre  practice: 
from  Ibsen  to  Zeami,  from  the  Peking  Opera 


to  Brecht,  from  the  mime  of  Decroux  to  Noh, 
from  Kabuki  to  Meyerhold’s  biomechanics, 
from  Delsarte  to  Kathakali,  from  ballet  and 
modern  dance  to  Butoh,  from  Artaud  to  Bali, 
from  Stanislavsky  to  the  Natyasastra.  We 
could  say  that  Eurasian  theatre  represents  a 
common  country:  that  of  our  craft,  of  our 
professional  identity.  Or  else  it  is  a  legacy, 
that  which  remains  and  can  be  shared 
equally  in  that  country  of  transition  which  is 
theatre. 

*  *  * 

I  discovered  Kathakali  in  1963  on  a 
journey  I  made  to  India  by  car.  I  had  already 
travelled  to  India  by  sea  a  few  years  before. 
This  first  journey  belongs  to  the 
subterranean  history  of  the  individual,  rich 
in  mysteries  and  enigmatic  coincidences 
where  one  cannot  apply  the  criteria  which 
are  used  when  the  history  of  theatre  is  told 
and  judged.  This  subterranean  history  led  me 
to  Cheruthuruthy,  Kerala,  by  way  of  Bengal 
and  starting  out  from  the  road  of  dreams. 

Drammensveien  was  the  third  street  name 
I  learnt  when,  in  1954, 1  left  my  country,  Italy, 
and  settled  in  Oslo,  Norway.  The  first  was 
Bogstadveien  where  I  had  a  job  in  a 
workshop  as  a  welder;  the  second  was 
Damfaret  where  I  lived;  the  third  was 
Drammensveien.  I  later  discovered  that 
Drammen  was  a  town  about  forty  kilometres 
from  Oslo  and  so  Drammensveien  was 
simply  “the  road  to  Drammen”.  But 
“drammen”  sounds  rather  like  “drommen” 
which,  in  Norwegian,  means  “dream”.  I  had 
the  idea  that  Drammensveien  meant  “the 
road  of  dreams”,  also  because  on  the  same 
road  was  the  university  library  where  I  used 
to  seek  refuge  every  day  after  work,  at  about 
five  in  the  afternoon. 

I  knew  nobody  in  Oslo.  I  didn’t  speak 
Norwegian  and  I  had  no  desire  to  spend  my 
free  time  in  the  places  where  all  the 
foreigners  met  to  chat  together  in  their  own 
language.  So  I  went  to  the  library,  “the  house 
of  dreams”,  I  found  books  in  Italian  and  I 
read.  The  Italian  books  were  soon  exhausted, 
so  I  started  on  the  French  ones.  I  could  not 
speak  French  at  that  time,  but  I  had  studied  it 
in  school  and,  with  some  difficulty,  I  could 
read  it.  I  did  not  choose  but  took  out  books 
one  after  another,  as  I  came  across  them.  One 
day  I  happened  upon  a  book  by  Romain 
Rolland  entitled  Ramakrishna.  I  discovered 
that  in  the  last  century  in  Bengal  a  peasant’s 
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son  had  became  a  monk,  a  devotee  of  Kali, 
and  had  a  series  of  illuminations.  He  brought 
about  a  revival  of  religious  devotion  at  a  time 
when  Bengal  was  undergoing  an  intense 
philosophical,  literary,  political  and  social 
reawakening  inspired  by  Ram  Mohun  Roy 
and  three  generations  of  the  Tagore  family. 
The  last  of  these,  the  great  poet 
Rabindranath — Nobel  Prizewinner  in 
1913 — was  about  twenty  years  younger  than 
Ramakrishna. 

Ramakrishna  had  spent  most  of  his  life  in  a 
temple  a  few  kilometres  from  Calcutta.  Apart 
from  Hinduism,  he  had  experienced  other 
religious  forms,  causing  a  scandal 
when — himself  a  priest  of  Kali,  the 
Mother— he  had  practised  Muslim  devotion. 
During  another  period  he  immersed  himself 
in  the  religion  of  Christ.  He  said  that  different 
religions  were  like  people  with  different 
languages  drawing  water  from  the  river:  they 
all  used  a  different  word  to  indicate  what  was 
in  the  pitcher;  the  pitchers,  too,  were  all 
different,  but  their  content  was  the  same. 

I  was  eighteen  years  old,  indifferent  to 
religion,  already  agnostic.  I  couldn’t  explain 
it,  but  I  had  an  overwhelming  desire  to  go  to 
Dakshineswar,  to  that  temple  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganga  which  had  been  built  for 
Ramakrishna.  I  yearned  to  set  foot  on  those 
steps  which,  according  to  Rolland, 
Ramakrishna  descended  every  morning  to 
reach  the  river  and  perform  his  ablutions.  On 
the  road  of  dreams,  my  dream  was  to  go 
there.  I  had  no  money.  In  1955  going  to  India 
seemed  an  impossibility.  The  dream  of  those 
steps  in  Dakshineswar  which  I  cradled  within 
me,  warmed  me  in  the  greyness  of  the 
Scandinavian  winter. 

In  the  “house  of  dreams”,  a  librarian 
began  to  talk  to  me.  We  became  friends.  He 
was  a  painter.  In  the  mornings  he  painted 
and  then  when  the  light  faded,,  he  earned  his 
living  in  the  library.  One  day  he  asked  me  if  I 
would  like  to  earn  a  little  extra  money  as  a 
model  for  a  painter  friend  of  his.  Thus  I 
found  myself  in  the  studio  of  Willi  Midelfart, 
one  of  Norway’s  better-known  painters.  His 
studio  was  enormous,  the  back  wall  totally 
covered  by  books.  I  had  to  remain  in  a  pose, 
but  I  could  talk  or  read.  I  owe  most  of  my 
intellectual  awareness  to  this  elderly, 
cultured  man  who  had  been  in  Paris  in  the 
twenties  and  Moscow  in  the  thirties.  While 


he  painted  me  he  commented,  explained,  Kathakali 

related  the  book  I  was  reading  to  other  performers  from 

books,  other  names,  other  historical  events.  the  Kerala 
And  I  went  back  to  the  library,  conscious  that  Kalamandalam 
the  books  were  the  bricks  of  an  enigmatic 
building,  a  labyrinth  whose  living  thread  was 
hidden  underneath  the  printed  words. 

One  day  I  spoke  of  Ramakrishna  to  Willi 
and  I  asked  if  he  knew  of  him.  Of  course!  And 
he  told  me  of  his  disciples,  ofVivekananda 
who  had  been  quite  the  opposite  of 
Ramakrishna,  extrovert,  intellectual, 
committed  to  action,  much  travelled  in  the 
West.  I  also  told  him  of  my  dream.  He  replied 
that  every  year  on  December  26  he  was 
invited  to  dinner  by  Wilhelm  Wilhelmsen, 
the  Norwegian  shipowner.  The  names  of  his 
ships  had  a  common  characteristic:  they  all 
began  with  the  letter  “T”.  He  said  he  would 
tell  him  about  me. 

On  the  morning  of  December  29  Willi 
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phoned  me.  I  was  to  contact  the  shipowner’s 
offices  because  there  was  a  possibility  of  a 
job.  On  5  January  1956  it  was  snowing  when  I 
boarded  a  ship,  Talabot,  bound  for  the  East, 
as  an  engine  boy.  The  theatre  did  not  enter 
my  mind.  For  me  the  Orient  was  strange 
religions  and  philosophies. 

No,  theatre  did  not  exist  for  me. 

We  passed  through  Suez  and  arrived  in 
Aden.  I  received  a  parcel.  It  came  from  Willi 
and  contained  three  books.  I  don’t 
remember  the  first  one.  The  second  was 
Celine’s  Voyage  to  the  Night’s  End.  The  third 
was  The  Human  Condition  by  Malraux,  the 
description  of  a  revolt  in  China  in  1927  which 
culminated  in  a  massacre  carried  out  by  the 
troops  of  Chiang  Kai-shek.  That  was  the  other 
face  of  the  East,  the  fierce  face  of  history. 

The  Talabot  sailed  on  to  Colombo, 
Madras,  Chittagong.  Then  Calcutta.  One 
morning,  very  early,  I  went  to  Dakshineswar. 

I  saw  the  steps.  My  feet  touched  them.  I  too 
descended  them  to  the  river’s  edge.  That’s 
all.  Then  I  went  back  to  the  greasy  work  in 
the  ship’s  deafening  engine  room  and  the 
seasickness  of  the  return  voyage  on  rough 
monsoon  seas. 

*  *  * 

Virgil  is  sick  (I  am  talking  of  Herman 
Broch’s  novel  The  Death  of  Virgil).  He  is  put 
ashore  in  Brindisi  and  carried  on  a  stretcher 
over  the  Appenine  mountains  to  Naples  to 
die.  Just  after  disembarking  from  the  ship  in 
Brindisi  he  notices  a  dark-skinned  youth  with 
luminous,  impertinent  eyes.  He  thinks  he 
recognizes  him.  But  then  he  realizes  that  he 
has  never  seen  him  before.  And  yet  he  knows 
him  intimately.  During  this  last  journey, 
Virgil  (the  wise  poet  who  had  also  learnt 
magical  and  secret  arts  from  the  elders  of  his 
people,  the  Etruscans)  meditates  on  what  he 
has  achieved  during  his  life. 

Poetry? 

What  purpose  was  served  by  telling  the 
story  of  Aeneas  who  left  a  burning  city 
carrying  an  old  man  on  his  shoulders  and 
leading  a  child  by  the  hand  ? 

When  he  awakes  from  his  drowsiness, 
Virgil  looks  around  him  and  encounters 
those  luminous  and  impertinent  eyes.  The 
youth  continues  to  follow  him,  at  a  distance, 
laughing,  with  the  swiff  movements  of  an 
intelligent  or  mischievous  child.  In  the  end, 
just  as  he  is  sinking  into  the  last  sleep,  Virgil 


realizes  that  the  dusky  child  is  himself  when 
he  was  still  far  from  being  the  famous  and 
satiated  man  he  has  become. 

I  had  gone  to  India  for  the  first  time  in 
1956. 1  returned  in  1963  with  Judy  (later  we 
were  to  marry).  She  drove  the  secondhand 
Land  Rover.  I  didn’t  know  how  to  drive.  I 
read — perhaps  as  a  counterbalance  to  the 
monotony  of  the  Iranian  desert — Gibbon’s 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  This 
time  I  really  was  searching  for  “Indian 
theatre”.  I  wanted  to  learn  something 
professionally  useful. 

At  that  time  I  was  working  with  Grotowski. 
They  were  the  darkest  and  most  reckless 
years  for  his  theatre  which  was  almost 
unknown  and  always  on  the  point  of  being 
suffocated  by  censorship.  Being  a  foreigner, 

I  was  freer  than  a  Pole  to  travel  abroad, 
spreading  information  and  establishing 
contacts  which  might  make  it  a  little  less  easy 
for  the  Polish  bureaucracy  to  eliminate  that 
tiny  theatre  in  Opole.  In  June  1963  the  ITI 
(International  Theatre  Institute)  held  its 
international  congress  in  Warsaw.  The  Polish 
hosts  had  made  sure  that  in  the  programme 
of  events  not  even  the  slightest  hint  was  made 
of  the  existence  of  Grotowski.  Grotowski  and 
I  discussed  how  to  break  this  silence.  He 
went  with  his  theatre  to  Lodz — only  a  couple 
of  hours  away  from  Warsaw —  to  perform 
Dr  Faustus  which  had  just  had  its  premiere 
in  Opole.  I  went  to  Warsaw  and  mingled  with 
the  delegates  of  the  ITI  congress.  I  succeeded 
in  convincing  a  number  of  them  to  come 
with  me  to  see  Dr  Faustus.  The  performance 
was  a  shock  for  them  and  the  next  morning 
in  the  congress  hall  Grotowski’s  name  was 
on  everyone’s  lips.  There  was  much  praise 
for  the  Polish  authorities  for  supporting  such 
a  theatre.  They  were  astounded  but  put  a 
good  face  on  it. 

Judy  worked  as  a  secretary  in  the  ITI  and 
that  was  how  we  met.  I  had  told  her  that  I 
wanted  to  go  back  to  India,  but  overland  this 
time.  “I  have  a  car,”  she  said.  “Let’s  go,”  I 
replied.  A  month  later,  during  the  summer 
holidays,  we  set  out  together.  Being  used  to 
the  space-time  of  European  travel  where  I 
could  go  from  one  capital  to  another  in  a  day, 
India  for  me  was  like  falling  into  a  bottomless 
well.  It  took  us  three  days  to  reach  New  Delhi 
which,  on  the  map,  seemed  only  a  short  jump 
from  the  border.  There,  at  last,  I  would  be 
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able  to  get  to  know  Indian  theatre. 

The  people  I  approached  told  me  I  should 
meet  Ebrahim  Alkazi.  He  was  a  well-known 
personality  and  taught  at  the  National  School 
of  Drama.  There,  to  my  great  surprise,  I 
listened  to  something  that  was  not  so 
different  from  what  was  being  taught  at  the 
Warsaw  theatre  school.  Ebrahim  Alkazi  had 
lived  for  a  long  time  in  Egypt.  He  had  a 
profound  knowledge  of  British  theatre  and 
was  making  his  name  as  an  innovator  by 
introducing  the  visions  of  Stanislavsky  and 
the  Actors’  Studio. 

Then  someone  said  to  me:  “Why  don’t  you 
go  to  Bombay?  Adi  Marzban  is  there — he  is  a 
writer  who  does  some  interesting  theatre.” 
Again,  day  after  day  of  driving.  But  also  in 
Bombay,  among  plays  taken  from  the  British 
tradition  and  popular  theatre,  the  outlook 
was  not  very  stimulating  for  a  young  man 
who  was  impatient  and  hungry  for 
professional  secrets. 

Someone  suggested:  “Why  don’t  you  go 
down  south?  There  you  will  find  something 
that  is  really  unique!”  He  assured  me  that 
Kathakali  would  not  disappoint  me.  He  was 
from  Kerala.  And  so  Judy  got  back  behind  the 
steering  wheel  of  the  Land  Rover.  After  a 
seemingly  endless  journey  down  through 
the  whole  of  India,  we  arrived  in  Kerala  to  be 
faced  with  the  problem  of  tracing  Kathakali. 
Finally  in  Trissur ,  in  a  bookshop  owned  by 
Kerala’s  ex-minister  of  culture,  they  told  us 
of  a  school  of  Kathakali  in  a  village  called 
Cheruthuruthy. 

At  last  we  arrived.  We  were  allowed  to  stay 
in  the  hospital,  in  a  somewhat  isolated 
bungalow  which,  if  I  remember  rightly,  was 
meant  for  lepers. 

I  went  to  the  Kathakali  Kalamandalam.  The 
teachers  were  not  in  the  least  interested  in 
my  presence.  I  was  a  burden,  and  my 
questions  were  seen  as  pedantic  and  boring, 
a  pure  waste  of  time.  Underneath  the  patina 
of  an  elementary  courtesy  to  guests,  the 
teachers  made  no  effort  to  hide  the 
annoyance  they  felt  towards  me.  The 
memory  of  those  weeks  at  the  Kathakali 
school  still  has  a  bitter  flavour,  although  I 
cannot  today  blame  the  teachers.  My 
prejudices  collided  with  theirs.  From  my 
side,  I  could  not  help  also  seeing  in  the 
school  an  image  of  routine,  with  the  masters 
seated,  beating  out  the  rhythm,  in  an  attitude 


which  to  me  could  either  be  one  of  patience 
or  of  resignation.  And  the  students  repeated 
the  same  handful  of  exercises.  Exactly  the 
opposite  of  what  in  my  imagination  during 
those  years  I  idealized  as  sacred  or  necessary 
theatre. 

But  something  of  grave  importance 
became  deeply  engraved  in  my  memory.  The 
children  were  admitted  to  the  school  around 
nine  or  ten  years  old.  They  started  work  at 
dawn,  at  4  or  5  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Still 
numb  from  sleep  they  began  on  their  own  to 
repeat  again  and  again  the  laborious  (and 
painful)  Kathakali  postures  and  steps.  They 
were  friendly  and  curious.  They  became  my 
companions. 

There  is  an  essential  difference  between 
the  theatre  you  begin  to  practise  as  an  adult 
and  that  whose  apprenticeship  begins  in 
childhood.  The  children  are  projected  into  a 
context  which  gives  them  a  value,  into  a 
tradition  which  transcends  them,  and  which 
at  first  they  do  not  grasp  but,  little  by  little, 
becomes  incorporated  into  them.  They  feel 
they  represent  something  which  is  beyond 
them,  a  higher  meaning. 

I  thought  of  myself  and  my  colleagues  at 
the  Warsaw  theatre  school,  impatient  and  full 
of  justifications,  with  our  own  secure  ways  of 
looking  at,  explaining  and  discussing  theatre. 
“How  difficult  it  is” — I  pondered — “to  love 
art  in  oneself  and  not  oneself  in  art, 
according  to  the  precepts  of  Stanislavsky, 
when  you  begin  as  an  adult,  already  formed.” 

In  Cheruthuruthy  the  value  of  the  theatre 
did  not  lie  in  what  the  children  may  say, 
believe  or  dream.  It  was  as  though  they  were 
carrying  on  their  frail  shoulders,  sometimes 
with  difficulty,  sometimes  lightheartedly,  the 
image  of  a  tradition  which  they  might  later 
interpret  and  transform,  but  which  was  not 
theirs  to  dispose  of  as  they  wished.  For  me 
Kathakali  was  those  small  boys  whose  work  I 
followed  daily,  with  whom  I  chatted,  and 
who  answered  my  complicated  questions 
courteously,  or  with  an  embarrassed  smile. 

There  were  very  few  Kathakali 
performances  at  that  time  of  year.  During  the 
three  weeks  of  my  stay  in  Cheruthuruthy  I 
only  saw  a  couple,  lasting  the  whole  night.  I 
sensed  a  dilation  of  time,  full  of  penitence  for 
me,  sitting  for  hours  on  a  rush  mat,  in  that 
big,  open  space,  among  mothers  and 
children  chattering  and  eating,  hawkers 
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moving  around  and  snoring  men.  And  all  the 
while,  on  the  stage,  the  actor’s  flame 
continued  to  burn,  indifferent  to 
indifference,  without  any  sacred  aura. 

I  came  from  the  experience  with 
Grotowski  in  Opole  where,  from  1961, 1 
participated  in  the  invention  of  a  new  theatre 
identity,  trying  to  restore  the  sacredness  of 
this  art.  Yet  here,  in  Kerala,  the  sacred 
became  calm  and  serene  irreverence.  I  think 
that  more  even  than  the  beauty  of  the 
performance,  it  was  my  incapacity  to 
understand  that  surprised  me.  Why  was  I  so 
fascinated  when  I  neither  understood  the 
story  performed  by  the  actors,  nor  the 
meaning  of  their  message?  What  was  it  that 
kept  me  spellbound  in  this  atmosphere  of  an 
Indian  railway  station  which  contradicted  all 
my  ideas  about  theatre  and  its  sacredness? 

On  my  return  to  Europe  I  wrote  about 
Kathakali  in  some  French,  Italian  and 
American  magazines.  Those  articles  attracted 
attention  and  generated  an  interest  which, 
throughout  the  following  years,  made 
Cheruthuruthy  into  an  almost  traditional 
goal  for  many  theatre  people.  But  it  is  not 
important  who  was  first  off  the  mark  and 
why.  Nor  is  it  important  whether  or  not  there 
are  inaccuracies  in  my  articles  about 
Kathakali  and  its  history.  Even  less  is  it 
worthwhile  asking  oneself  what  one  can  take 
from  Kathakali,  its  training  and  its 
performing  technique. 

What  is  important  is  that  which  belongs 
neither  to  Kathakali  nor  to  me,  and  which  in 
quite  another  context,  in  forms  which  are 
incomparable,  still  guides  me  when  I 
question  myself  about  the  meaning  of 
theatre.  What  appears  in  front  of  me  is  not  a 
technical  precept  or  an  answer  made  up  of 
words,  but  the  precious  image  of  those 
children  who  walked  to  school  at  dawn  and 
practised  their  exercises  without  the 
presence  of  any  teacher.  And  I  repeat  to 
myself  the  words  which  for  thirty  years  I  have 
whispered  to  my  actors:  “What  you  have  to 
do,  you  have  to  do.  And  don’t  ask,  don’t  ask.” 

*  *  * 


Sanjukta  Panigrahi 
with  participant 
from  the 
International 
School  of  Theatre 
Anthropology 


Scholars  sometimes  write  about  me.  They 
say,  among  other  things,  that  I  like  to  work 
with  artistes  from  classical  Asian  theatres. 
They  often  refer  to  my  collaboration  of  more 
than  fifteen  years  with  Sanjukta  Panigrahi, 
with  whom  I  founded  the  International 


School  of  Theatre  Anthropology  (ISTA).  They 
are  right.  And  yet  I  wonder.  Do  I  really  like  to 
work  with  performers  from  other  traditions? 
The  real  collaboration  actually  begins  when 
I  forget  about  traditions,  about  geographical 
and  cultural  distance  and  all  the  differences 
embodied  in  the  individuality  of  the  person 
in  front  of  me. 

After  so  many  years  of  working  together,  I 
often  forget  that  Sanjukta  is  Indian,  that  she 
dances  in  the  Odissi  style,  that  she  excels  in 
the  genre.  And  I  believe  she  sometimes 
manages  to  forget  that  I  am  European. 
Traditions  do  not  exist.  Just  as  ideas  and 
religions  do  not  exist.  Only  the  people 
embodying  them  exist.  Fidelity  to  tradition 
or  the  desire  to  preserve  its  purity,  can  be  a 
powerful  guide,  when  there  is  a  personal 
vision.  But  they  become  a  burden  on  others 
when  they  turn  into  orthodoxy.  Then  the  past 
suffocates  the  germs  of  life  and  the  dead  bury 
the  living. 

There  are  some  old  photographs  of 
Sanjukta  Panigrahi  as  a  child.  Underneath  the 
costumes  and  the  dancer’s  makeup,  you  can 
discern  the  expression  that  particularly 
beautiful  children  often  have,  who,  if  they 
don’t  encounter  something  much  greater 
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than  themselves,  risk  becoming  arrogant. 
That  young  girl  certainly  did  not  find  it  easy 
to  obey.  For  this  reason  her  artistic  humility 
is  precious.  Those  photos  of  Sanjukta  as  a 
child  remind  me  of  the  ones  which  I  myself 
took  at  Cheruthuruthy,  depicting  the  skinny 
bodies  of  the  Kathakali  pupils  doing  their 
exercises. 

When  I  first  met  Sanjukta  Panigrahi,  she 
was  already  famous.  She  had  founded  a  style 
and  had  made  it  known  outside  her  own 
boundaries.  But  there  is  something 
recognizable  in  those  people  who  have  been 
used  to  getting  up  early  and  working  alone, 
with  no  one  to  watch  them,  no  one  to  rebuke 
or  praise  them.  Those  who  have  passed 
through  such  an  experience  which  distils  the 
meaning  of  doing  theatre  into  silent  actions, 
are  compatriots,  whatever  their  culture  and 
tradition.  If  we  call  this  ethics  then  we  risk 
turning  it  into  theory  or  rhetoric. 

Looking  back,  I  ask  myself  what  it  was  that 
so  struck  me  about  Rolland’s  book  on 
Ramakrishna.  The  author  did  not  indulge  in 
powerful  images  and  suggestive  language. 
He  didn’t  oppose  the  narrowness  of  scientific 
reason  to  the  boundless  horizons  of  the 
spirit.  He  didn’t  confront  India  with  Europe, 
the  East  with  the  West.  He  dealt  with  the 
extraordinary  experiences  of  his  protagonist 
with  the  same  vivid  practicability  and  the 
same  good  sense  that  he  applied  to  the 
description  of  nature  or  the  history  of 
modern  India.  He  spoke  of  the  muscles  and 
nerves  involved  in  ecstasy.  He  showed 
Vivekananda  touching  the  muscles  of  his 
aspiring  pupils  before  admitting  them  to 
spiritual  training.  And  above  all  he  insisted 
upon  the  concept  of  realization.  He  denied 
that  there  was  any  point  in  distinguishing 
between  the  real  and  the  ideal.  Ramakrishna 
was  a  realizer,  a  doer. 

In  that  book  there  was  a  primitive 
photograph  accompanied  by  a  note 
presenting  it  as  an  exceptional  document. 
Unwittingly,  I  have  re-evoked  this  image  in 
some  of  my  productions.  The  photo  showed 
a  few  men  dressed  in  white,  crouched  on  the 
floor  against  a  large  window  which  was 
covered  by  a  straw  mat  and  through  which 
the  scorching  sun  was  beating.  Ramakrishna 
was  standing  at  the  centre,  thin  and  bearded, 
like  a  sick  man  tottering  as  he  attempts  to 
walk,  or  one  who  has  had  too  much  to  drink. 


When  worship  is 
theatre :  the 
original 
photograph  of 
Ramakrishna  in 
Romain  Rolland’s 
La  Vie  de 
Ramakrishna 


One  arm  was  raised,  while  the  other  hand, 
on  the  level  with  the  heart,  formed  the  mudra 
which  in  dance  represents  the  bee  sucking 
nectar  from  a  flower.  Beside  him,  a  robust 
man  was  ready  to  support  him.  The  scene 
gives  the  impression  of  simple  family 
happiness,  a  gaiety  without  festive  frills, 
among  people  who  are  able  to  let  themselves 
go  and  are  not  afraid  if  a  companion  seems 
to  hover  on  the  verge  of  madness. 
Ramakrishna — from  what  I  could  make  out 
in  the  dim  light — was  laughing. 

The  caption  said  that  the  photo  portrayed 
the  exact  moment  when  the  holy  man  passed 
into  samadhi,  ecstasy,  during  a  kirtan,  a 
session  of  religious  songs  and  dances.  This 
way  of  representing  light  through  the  most 
humble  of  actions  is  what  Ramakrishna,  the 
Kathakali  children,  Sanjukta  and  India  have 
all  taught  me.  And  I  rediscover  it  in  the 
attention  to  technical  accuracy  and  the 
tension  of  the  visions  among  the  women  and 
men  who  populate  Eurasian  theatre. 

CULTURAL  IDENTITY  AND 
PROFESSIONAL  IDENTITY 

The  field  of  study  of  Theatre  Anthropology 
is  the  technique  of  the  performer.  Anyone 
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who  practises  a  craft  belongs  to  his  or  her 
own  culture,  but  also  to  the  culture  of  the 
craft  itself.  He  or  she  has  a  cultural  identity 
and  a  professional  identity,  and  can  meet 
“compatriots”  who  practise  the  same 
profession  in  other  countries.  This  is  why, 
once  upon  a  time,  Wanderlehre,  the 
“learning  journey”  beyond  the  borders  of 
one’s  native  country,  was  part  of  the  training 
of  even  the  most  humble  artisan. 

The  theatrical  profession  is  also  a  country 
to  which  we  belong,  an  elective  homeland, 
without  geographical  borders.  Today  we 
accept  it  as  normal  that  a  Mexican  philologist 
should  discuss  with  an  Indian  philologist, 
that  a  Japanese  architect  shares  experiences 
on  an  equal  basis  with  a  Swedish  architect, 
just  as  we  feel  that  the  fact  that  Chinese 
medicine  and  European  medicine  have  not 
become  two  complementary  aspects  of  a 
single  body  of  knowledge  is  a  form  of 
cultural  insufficiency.  It  is  not  strange  that 
performers  meet  within  the  common 
borders  of  their  profession.  It  is  strange  that 
it  should  seem  strange. 

*  *  * 

The  notion  of  identity  stems  from  the  Latin 
“idem”  which  means  that  which  does  not 
change,  that  which  remains  the  same. 
Identity  is  an  axis,  a  centre,  a  kernel  of  values 
which  helps  us  to  orientate  ourselves  in  the 
face  of  life’s  circumstances  and  obstacles. 
Performers  explore  their  historical  and 
biographical  horizons  and  the  artistic  results 
are  relative  to  their  experience,  heredity  and 
vision  of  the  world.  It  is  this  relativity  which 
gives  each  individual  his  or  her  uniqueness 
and  difference. 

Action,  through  theatre,  is  a  testimony  of 
and  a  journey  into  our  own  history  and 
culture.  At  the  same  time  it  takes  us  into  a 
territory  in  which  all  actors  meet  the  same 
problem:  how  to  make  their  presence  work 
for  the  spectator.  The  professional  identity  is 
rooted  in  this  territory,  with  its  different 
genres  and  styles  that  correspond  to  different 
ways  of  moulding  scenic  presence.  This 
professional  identity  belongs  to  a 
transcultural  theatre  history  built  by  masters 
and  creators  who  have  preceded  us. 
Therefore  a  performer  from  Polynesia  or 
Italy  can  develop  his  or  her  professional 
identity  by  orientating  himself  or  herself  in 


relationship  to  the  values  and  experiences  of 
Russian  or  Chinese,  Colombian  or 
Scandinavian  masters. 

Theatre-in-life  is  nourished  by  this 
polarity.  On  the  one  hand,  the  question :  why 
do  I,  as  a  member  of  a  specific  society  and 
era,  make  theatre  ?  And  on  the  other  hand, 
the  capacity  of  professional  exchange  with 
individuals  who  may  be  far  removed  from 
one’s  own  time  or  geographic  location. 

*  *  * 

It  is  possible  to  consider  the  theatre  in 
terms  of  ethnic,  national,  group  or  even 
individual  traditions.  But  if  in  doing  so  one 
seeks  to  understand  one’s  own  identity,  it  is 
also  essential  to  take  the  opposite  and 
complementary  point  of  view:  to  think  of 
one’s  own  theatre  in  a  transcultural 
dimension,  in  the  flow  of  a  “tradition  of 
traditions”.  In  order  to  be  more  effective  in 
their  context,  in  order  to  make  their 
historical  biographical  identity  emerge, 
performers  use  forms,  manners,  behaviour, 
procedures,  guile,  distortions,  appearances, 
all  that  we  call  technique.  This  is 
characteristic  of  every  performer  and 
happens  in  all  traditions.  Making  an  analysis 
which  goes  beyond  cultures  (West,  East, 
North,  South),  beyond  genre  (classical  ballet, 
modern  dance,  opera,  operetta,  musical,  text 
theatre,  movement  theatre,  experimental 
theatre),  we  arrive  at  the  first  day,  at  the 
origins,  when  presence  begins  to  crystallize 
into  technique,  into  how  to  become  effective 
for  the  spectator. 

ISTA  gathers  together  masters  of  dance 
and  theatre  from  different  genres  and 
cultures  in  order  to  compare  the  roots  of  the 
most  disparate  working  methods  and  to 
penetrate  into  a  common  technical 
substratum,  whether  we  are  working  in 
theatre  in  the  West  or  in  the  East,  whether  we 
consider  ourselves  experimental  or 
traditional  theatre,  mime  or  ballet  or  modern 
dance.  This  common  substratum  is  the 
domain  of  pre-expressivity.  It  is  the  level  at 
which  the  performers  engage  their  own 
energies  according  to  an  extra-daily 
behaviour,  modelling  their  presence  in  front 
of  the  spectators. 

At  this  pre-expressive  level,  the  principles 
are  the  same  for  all,  even  though  they 
nurture  the  enormous  expressive 
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differences  which  exist  between  one 
tradition  and  another,  one  actor  and  another. 
They  are  analogous  principles  because  they 
are  born  of  similar  physical  conditions  in 
different  contexts.  They  are  not,  however, 
homologous,  since  they  do  not  share  a 
common  history.  These  similar  principles 
often  result  in  a  way  of  thinking  which,  in 
spite  of  different  formulations,  permits 
theatre  people  from  the  most  divergent 
traditions  to  communicate  with  each  other. 

*  *  * 

Some  people  are  perplexed  and  say: 
“How  is  it  possible  to  study  the  performer’s 
creative  processes  without  examining  his  or 
her  historical  and  social  context  ?  How  is  it 
possible  to  compare  various  forms  of  scenic 
behaviour,  and  isolate  transcultural 
principles,  without  taking  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  each  of  the  examples  belongs  to 
culturally  diverse  and  at  times  incomparable 
circumstances?”  And  they  conclude: 

“Theatre  Anthropology  ignores  history;  it 
ignores  the  fact  that  particular  technical 
procedures  have  a  specific  symbolic  or  ideal 
meaning  in  the  culture  to  which  they  belong ; 
it  reduces  everything  to  the  materiality  of 
scenic  bios.” 

No,  Theatre  Anthropology  does  not 
reduce  to  ...  but  concentrates  on. 

Performers  who  work  in  an  organized 
performance  situation  individualize 
themselves  through  profound  differences  as 
well  as  profound  commonalities.  It  is 
therefore  possible  to  conduct  research  of  a 
scientific  kind  which  proposes  to  single  out 
transcultural  principles  which,  on  the 
operative  level,  are  the  basis  of  scenic 
behaviour.  ISTA  and  Theatre  Anthropology 
are  based  on  this  hypothesis. 

*  *  * 

When  we  speak  of  culture,  that  is,  of 
relationships,  the  subject  of  identity  is  always 
at  the  centre  of  our  discourse.  Our  ethnic 
identity  has  been  established  by  history.  We 
cannot  shape  it.  Personal  identity  is  built  by 
each  of  us  on  our  own,  but  unwittingly.  We 
call  it  “destiny”.  The  only  profile  on  which 
we  can  act  consciously  as  rational  beings  is 
the  profile  of  our  professional  identity. 

It  is  possible  to  construct  a  professional 
identity  that  can  grow  in  contact  with  other 
cultures,  also  at  the  intracultural  level.  It 


allows  for  the  discovery  and  incorporation 
of  that  which  is  different  even  in  our  own 
culture.  For  European  performers  of  the 
twentieth  century  some  of  the  events 
belonging  to  their  history  were  fundamental 
for  their  practice:  the  idea  of  the  Greek 
theatre  or  the  commedia  dell’  arte,  different 
types  of  popular  theatre  or  circus,  be  they 
extinct  or  existing,  accepted  or  marginalized 
manifestations. 

It  is  through  exchange,  rather  than 
isolation,  that  a  culture  can  develop,  that  is, 
transform  itself  organically.  The  same 
process  applies  to  performers.  However,  in 
order  to  make  an  exchange  you  must  offer 
something  in  return.  Therefore  one’s 
historical-biographical  identity  is 
fundamental  when  confronted  with  its 
opposite  pole,  the  meeting  with  otherness, 
with  that  which  is  different.  Not  to  impose 
one’s  horizon  or  way  of  seeing,  but  rather  to 
provoke  a  displacement  which  makes  it 
possible  to  discover  a  territory  beyond  one’s 
known  universe. 

Defining  one’s  own  professional  identity 
implies  overcoming  ethnocentricity  to  the 
point  of  discovering  one’s  own  centre  in  the 
“tradition  of  traditions”.  Here  the  term 
“roots”  becomes  paradoxical:  it  does  not 
imply  a  bond  which  ties  us  to  a  place,  but  an 
ethos  which  permits  us  to  change  places.  Or 
better,  it  represents  the  force  which  causes 
us  to  change  our  horizons  precisely  because 
it  roots  us  to  a  centre.  This  force  is  manifest  if 
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at  least  two  conditions  are  present:  the  need 
to  define  one’s  own  tradition  for  oneself;  and 
the  capacity  to  place  this  individual  or 
collective  tradition  in  a  context  which 
connects  it  with  other,  different  traditions. 

*  *  * 

It  is  not  the  traditions  that  chose  us,  but 
rather  it  is  we  who  chose  them.  A  French 
person  can  become  a  Muslim  and  a  Hindu 
can  be  an  excellent  conductor  of  a  classical 
European  orchestra.  The  fact  of  being  born 
in  a  certain  country  and  to  certain  parents 
does  not  mean  that  our  identity  is  limited  to 
that  country  and  those  parents.  What  does  it 
mean  to  be  English,  European,  Brazilian, 
Canadian,  Latin  American  ?  But  also,  what 
does  it  mean  to  be  not  only  Latin  American, 
Indian,  Danish? 

A  good  knowledge  of  our  country  of 
professional  origin  (ours  as  men  and  women 
of  theatre,  not  as  Latin  Americans,  Japanese 
or  Europeans)  is  even  more  necessary  given 
that  our  creations  are  ephemeral  and  endure 
only  in  the  memory.  On  the  one  hand  our 
identity  is  individual,  it  comes  from  our  life 
experiences  and  the  place  and  time  in  which 
we  live.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  our 
professional  identity  that  links  us  to  others  of 
our  profession  far  beyond  the  limits  of  time 
and  space.  It  is  a  question  of  two  poles.  The 
one  cannot  exist  without  the  other. 

We  can  imagine  them  as  two  doors  of  a 
house,  one  for  going  in  and  the  other  for 
going  out  when  the  house  becomes  too 
small.  One  of  Brecht’s  poems  contains  a 
maxim  that  belongs  to  the  wisdom  of  exile: 
“Make  sure  your  house  always  has  two 
doors.”  It  refers  to  sudden  escapes,  to  the  fact 
of  protecting  the  obligation  of  resistance. 
This  poem  has  a  particular  value  for  those 
who  search  for  the  meaning  in  theatre  and 
who  do  not  accept  the  world  (and  the 
theatre)  as  it  is. 

As  for  the  second  door  of  the  house,  that 


of  profession,  that  of  shared  identity,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  derives  from  one’s  own 
culture,  and  what  comes  from  outside.  All 
that  we  do  in  theatre  belongs  to  our 
professional  country  where  we,  theatre 
people,  are  at  home.  It  is  competence  in  the 
craft  which  transforms  a  condition  into  a 
personal  vocation  and  becomes,  in  the  eyes 
of  others,  a  destiny  which  is  also  a  legacy  and 
a  tradition. 

*  *  * 

What  is  most  valuable  in  each  one  of  us 
cannot  make  direct  contact  with  the  other. 
Inner  lives  don’t  communicate  with  each 
other.  Technique  is  not  the  essential  in 
theatre  and  dance,  yet  in  order  to  reach  the 
essential  we  must  pay  attention  to  the 
problems  related  to  technique. 

The  theatre’s  raw  material  is  not  the  actor, 
nor  the  space,  nor  the  text,  but  the  attention, 
the  seeing,  the  hearing,  the  mind  of  the 
spectator.  Theatre  is  the  art  of  the  spectator. 
Like  the  poet  with  the  particularly  acute 
senses  spoken  of  by  Baudelaire,  every 
spectator,  even  when  not  aware  of  doing  so, 
uses  a  pair  of  imaginary  binoculars, 
sometimes  perceiving  the  performance 
through  the  large  lenses,  sometimes  through 
the  small  lenses.  He  or  she  observes  the 
whole  from  a  distance,  then  becomes 
engrossed  by  a  detail. 

Theatre  Anthropology  singles  out  the 
principles  which  the  performer  must  put  to 
work  in  order  to  make  this  dance  of  the 
senses  and  mind  of  the  spectator  possible.  It 
is  the  performer’s  duty  to  know  these 
principles  and  to  explore  their  practical 
possibilities  incessantly.  In  this  consists  his 
or  her  craft.  It  will  be  up  to  him  or  her  to 
decide  how  and  to  what  ends  to  use  this 
dance.  This  is  his  or  her  ethic.  Theatre 
Anthropology  does  not  give  advice  on  ethics ; 
it  is  the  premise  of  ethics. 
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The  new  Cambridge  Guide  to  Theatre 

(1992)  reached  me  the  other  day.  I  had 
been  looking  forward  to  this  updated 
edition  of  a  volume  which  was,  on  its  first 
publication  in  1988,  greeted  with  unanimous 
acclaim  in  scholarly  and  theatrical  circles. 
The  London  Times  hailed  it  as  a  “beautifully 
presented  guide”;  the  academically-respected 
U.S.  Library  Journal  termed  it 
“comprehensive”.  Above  all,  it  gave 
unexpectedly  extensive  space  to 
non-Western  traditions  of  theatre,  winning 
praise  not  only  as  the  most  dependable 
reference  work  on  its  subject,  but  also  the 
first  to  be  truly  (not  just  nominally) 
international  in  scope.  Consequently,  this 
1100-page  tome  may  well  have  become  the 
most-consulted  printed  source  of  theatrical 
and  dramatic  information,  replacing  such 
obsolescent  predecessors  as  the  Oxford 
Companion  to  the  Theatre  and  the 
Illustrated  Encyclopaedia  of  World  Theatre. 
Precisely  for  this  reason,  for  me  it  raises 
troubling  questions  about  interculturalism 
in  the  field  of  Indian  theatre;  and  I  wish  to  use 
it  here  as  an  excellent  case  study  of  how  such 
research  should  not  be  conducted. 
Defenders  of  intercultural  productions  like 
Peter  Brook’s  Mahabharata  can  invoke 


universalism,  or  argue  that  it  represents  a 
director’s  subjective  vision,  or  that  theatre 
has  always  been  an  eclectic  art,  but  when  it 
comes  to  intercultural  scholarship,  certain 
minimum  parameters  need  defining. 

The  editor  of  the  Cambridge  Guide, 
Martin  Banham,  is  Professor  of  Drama  and 
Theatre  at  the  University  of  Leeds.  The  eight- 
member  editorial  advisory  board  empanels 
university  professors,  five  from  the  USA,  two 
from  the  UK  and  one  from  Canada.  Is  it 
unreasonable  to  wonder  why  an  important 
international  reference  work,  albeit  in 
English  and  published  in  England,  relies 
exclusively  on  Anglo-American  (not  even 
European,  leave  alone  Asian)  academe  for 
editorial  advice?  The  first  requirement, 
therefore,  is  that  those  engaged  in  an 
intercultural  project  must  ensure  that  voices 
of  the  researched  cultures  do  not  go  unheard 
at  the  highest  levels.  Even  the  mere  tokenism 
of  a  single  representative  from  the  so-called 
“Third  World” —  that  objectionable 
hierarchical  term  which  itself  perpetuates 
the  hegemony  of  the  implied  “First”  and 
“Second"  worlds  —  is  better  than  having 
none  at  all. 

However,  I  am  more  concerned  about  the 
53  entries  pertaining  to  India,  all  written  by 
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an  old  India  hand,  Professor  Farley 
Richmond  of  the  State  University  of  New 
York,  Stony  Brook.  They  comprise  52  fairly 
detailed  accounts  of  regional  folk  genres, 
plus  one  lengthy  essay  on  Indian  theatre.  By 
excluding  individual  biographical  entries 
(there  is  not  even  a  separate  item  on  Kalidasa 
or  Tagore),  the  editors  apply  a  different 
methodology  to  India  from  that  applied  to 
most  other  major  nations.  This  is  surprising 
in  our  politically-correct  day  and  age,  for  it 
focuses  disproportionate  attention  on  the 
otherness  of  Indian  theatre  by  stressing 
traditional  forms,  the  kind  of  art  that  attracts 
most  Western  researchers  who  come  to 
India.  A  classic  example  of  this  still-lingering, 
even  unconsciously  Orientalist  attitude  is 
Richmond’s  remark  on  ghazals,  “designed  to 
assault  the  ear  with  rich  melodies  and  exotic 
rhythm”.  Assault?  Exotic?  For  whose  ears? 
Thus  the  second  criterion  for  an  ideal 
interculturalist  is  that  of  making  a  conscious 
effort  to  avoid  falling  into  existing  patterns  of 
stereotyping. 

Western  —  or  perhaps  I  should  say 
“Northern”  —  scholars  have  a  reputation  for 
objectivity  which  is  impaired  by  such 
insensitive  definitions  as  the  one  cited  above. 
But  then  I  am  myself  guilty  of  stereotyping 


here,  by  equating  objectivity  with  the  West  or 
North.  Even  in  terms  of  selection, 
Richmond’s  work  exposes  how  this 
reputation  is  overrated  and  must  be  strived 
for  anew  each  time,  never  taken  for  granted. 
Inexplicably,  he  devotes  seven  separate 
entries  (out  of  52)  to  such  minor  Orissa 
performance  styles  as  Bandi  Nata,  Bharatlila, 
Chaita  Ghoda  Nata,  Dandanata,  Dhanu  Jatra, 
Daskathia  and  Ghudiki  Nabaranga  Nata.  By 
all  means;  but  if  these  are  given  separate 
space,  so  should  at  least  fifty  other  forms 
from  other  states  in  the  country.  Richmond 
classifies  Ravana  Chhaya  as  one  of  three 
varieties  of  Indian  shadow  puppetry,  but 
names  four  varieties  in  his  main  article. 
These  discrepancies  are  uncharacteristic  of 
the  normal  Western/Northern  attention  to 
detail  and  cross-checking. 

Another  discovery  is  that,  while  many 
entries  in  the  Guide  have  been  revised  in  the 
light  of  recent  developments  (such  as  Vaclav 
Flavel’s  appointment  as  Czech  President, 
post-apartheid  South  Africa,  or  the 
excavations  at  the  sites  of  the  Rose  and  Globe 
Playhouses  in  London),  the  main  entry  on 
India  has  not.  The  original  essay  stays  intact, 
in  spite  of  containing  horrendous  mistakes. 
Nor  has  its  bibliography  been  updated, 
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though  a  few  seminal  books  on  Indian 
theatre  have  appeared  during  the  last  few 
years.  At  the  very  least,  the  publishers  could 
have  replaced  the  old  figures  for  India’s 
population  with  new  ones;  instead,  it 
remains  “nearly  800  million”  Why  this 
lackadaisical  approach  with  reference  to  a 
“Third  World”  country?  Could  it  possibly  be 
because  the  supposedly  tertiary  status  of  the 
“Third  World”  makes  it  less  important  in 
some  people’s  reckoning? 

Besides  sensitivity  and  meticulousness, 
the  intercultural  researcher  must  cultivate 
other  essential  qualities.  He  or  she  must  have 
a  grounding  of  knowledge  about  the  land  in 
order  to  get  basic  facts  straight  and  prevent 
elementary  errors  that  even  schoolchildren 
of  the  host  nation  will  not  make.  Of  course, 
facts  become  the  top  priority  in  historical 
matters.  According  to  Richmond,  the  Aryans 
“migrated  from  Persia”,  Alexander 
campaigned  in  northeastern  India,  the 
Mughal  empire  dates  from  the  15th  century, 
the  Portuguese  consolidated  their  power  on 
the  east  coast,  and  Tamasha  “was  probably 
introduced  ...  by  the  Urdu-speaking  soldiers 
of  the  Mogul  armies  sent  by  the  Delhi 
sultanate  to  maintain  its  authority  over  the 
region  between  the  14th  and  the  16th 
centuries.”  Lest  readers  think  I  am  unfairly 
generalizing  from  one  writer’s 
shortcomings,  I  should  add  that  he  is  not  the 
first  contemporary  Indologist  to  show  a 
blissful  ignorance  of  Indian  history  and 
geography. 

The  onus  is  also  on  the  prospective 
interculturalist  to  take  special  care  to  receive 
a  sufficient  education  in  the  socioreligious 
and  sociocultural  background.  Richmond 
talks  of  “Shiva’s  birthday  in  May”  and 
concludes  the  myth  of  Prahlad  as  follows: 
“Vishnu,  in  the  form  of  a  man-lion  (Hiranya- 
kashipu),  rips  open  his  guts  and  kills  the 
tyrant  king.”  The  Puranas,  he  says,  deal  with 
“the  life  and  exploits  of  Krishna”  and 
Bharata,  author  of  the  Natyasastra,  bears  the 
name  of  the  “first  tribe  of  India”.  His  list  of 
festivals  includes  “Durga  Puja  in  late 
September  and  early  October,  Kali  Puja  three 
weeks  later,  Rathajatra  and  Manasa  Puja,  both 
later  in  the  year.”  This  suggests  that  Ratha 
Jatra  and  Manasa  Puja  take  place  in 
November-December.  Many  simplifications 
made  by  intercultural  scholars  also 


misrepresent  the  complexities  of  actuality: 
“Unlike  orthodox  Hindus,  followers  of 
Vaisnavism  believe  that  man  may  approach 
god  directly,  rather  than  with  the  aid  of 
rituals.”  Richmond  decides  that  pre- 
Independence  Bombay  was  “more 
cosmopolitan”  than  the  other  Indian  cities; 
perhaps  now,  but  at  that  time?  He  locates  the 
commercial  theatre  of  north  Calcutta  “in  the 
heart  of  the  Bengali-speaking  section  of  the 
city.”  He  means  that  most  of  the  original 
Bengali  resident  families  inhabited  the  older 
northern  part  of  the  metropolis,  but  what  he 
writes  gives  the  wrong  impression  about 
Bengali  demography  in  Calcutta  at  present. 

One  of  the  fundamental  tools  in  research 
is  language.  A  candidate  for  a  Ph.D.  degree 
nowadays  must  read  and  speak  the  language 
of  the  area  he  or  she  investigates,  but  many 
Western/Northern  students  of  Indian  theatre 
do  not  possess  even  this  primary 
qualification.  They  should  know  a  minimum 
of  one  Indian  language  well  enough  to 
prevent  such  glaring  mistranslations  as 
Richmond  explaining  Kathputli  as  “Katha 
means  ‘story’  andputli  means  ‘puppet’.”  This 
knowledge  might  also  enable  the  researcher 
to  preempt  misspellings,  so  prolific  in 
Richmond’s  entries  :  Kamarasambhava, 
Nildaparna,  Raktakurabi;  Gujurati,  Oriyan; 

K.  N.  Pannikar;  Bohorupee;  Putul  Nautch; 
stayi  bhava;  and  the  most  laughable  of  all, 
Gadkari  Nangayatan  (obviously,  the  Gadkari 
Rangayatan  is  not  a  nudist  camp).  These  are 
not  typos  committed  by  the  proofreaders  or 
publishers,  because  Richmond  repeated 
many  of  the  same  errors  in  his  recent  book, 
Indian  Theatre:  Traditions  of  Performance. 
The  potential  hazards  of  such  seemingly 
trivial  mistakes  can  be  gauged  when  one 
learns  that  the  latter  book  has  become  a 
prescribed  text  in  at  least  one  American 
university.  Let  me  phrase  the  problem  in 
another  way:  imagine  an  American  critic’s 
reaction  if  an  Indian  professor  consistently 
spelt  Sam  Shepard  as  Sam  Shepherd. 

The  last  general  guideline  I  wish  to 
establish  is  that  interculturalists  must  present 
realistic  pointers  to  a  currency’s  buying 
power  within  its  national  borders,  or  specify 
the  official  conversion  rate,  instead  of 
composing  sentences  like  Richmond  does  : 
“Single  set  shows  in  Bombay  and  Calcutta 
cost  between  two  and  three  thousand 
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dollars.”  A  typical  symptom  of  reductive 
neo-Orientalist  thinking,  this  viewing  the 
whole  world  from  one  monetary  perspective 
merely  elicits  from  American  readers 
exclamations  of  disbelief  about  the  cheap 
cost  of  things  in  India,  when  in  fact  we  know 
it  is  just  the  opposite.  Rs.  70,000  conveys 
something  to  an  Indian  that  contradicts  what 
$  2,000  conveys  to  an  American:  it  is  not  an 
easy  task  for  average  theatre  groups  here  to 
marshal  Rs.  70,000  for  a  new  production, 
whereas  $  2,000  is  a  minimum  monthly  salary 
for  an  ordinary  American. 

However  much  we  may  blame  defective 
methodology  in  intercultural  studies, 
ultimately  it  is  the  content  more  than  the 
form  which  constitutes  the  acid  test.  Without 
a  doubt,  one  must  know  one’s  particular 
academic  specialization  thoroughly. 
Unfortunately,  many  “Indian  theatre 
specialists”  from  the  West/North  fail  to  clear 
this  final  checkpoint.  In  Richmond’s 
introduction  to  folk  theatre,  he  categorizes 
Jatra,  Kathakali  and  Yakshagana  as  originally 
secular  in  inspiration.  Sometimes  he 
contradicts  himself;  I  juxtapose  two 
comments  by  him:  “The  predominance  of 
humour  ...  makes  Bhavai  unique  in  the 
catalogue  of  traditional  Indian  theatre”;  “Of 
India’s  many  forms  of  rural  theatre,  few  stress 
humour  as  a  dominant  feature  of  their 
content  as  exclusively  as  does  Tamasha.” 

While  naming  the  universities  imparting 
theatre  education,  he  mentions  an  institution 
that  does  not  exist:  Chandigar  (sic) 
University,  when  he  means  Panjab  University. 
This  is  like  an  Indian  academician  alluding  to 
the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  as 
Berkeley  University.  As  for  theatre  history, 
his  reference  to  Nildarpan  (Calcutta,  1872) 
wrongly  indicates  that  it  premiered  in 
Lucknow  in  1875  and,  as  in  his  earlier  book, 
he  misdates  the  Dramatic  Performances 
Control  Act  (1876)  as  1879.  He  writes  that 
modern  Indian  plays  began  by  following 
“British  models  which  wove  in  Indian  music 
and  songs”,  calls  all  of  Tagore’s  work  “the 
product  of  this  initial  effort”,  and  concludes 
that  “Experiments  of  this  kind  could  not  last". 
Such  a  crucial  misreading  of  modern  Indian 
drama  and  its  pathfinder  Tagore  is 
unpardonable. 

What  does  it  matter  if  one  solitary 
reference  work  contains  so  many 


inaccuracies?  After  all,  it  is  not  of  any 
earthshaking  or  life-and-death  import;  nor 
does  it  affect  the  course  of  theatre  in  India. 
Let  me  assure  readers  that  I  am  not  indulging 
in  intellectual  nit-picking.  There  happen  to 
be  a  few  very  good  reasons  why  the  Indian 
theatre  community  needs  to  pay  more 
attention  to  the  issues  posed  by  such 
publications.  The  first  entails  some  amount 
of  self-criticism:  theatre  people  harbour  a 
suspicion  about  academic  literature  on  their 
subject.  The  dismissive  air  of  “Let  them  write 
what  they  will  —  what  do  they  know  of  real 
theatre?”  needs  corrective  treatment  right 
away.  In  fact,  theatre  historians  play  the  most 
vital  role  in  documenting  significant 
theatrical  trends,  events  and  personalities  for 
posterity.  It  is  on  their  output  that  we 
eventually  have  to  depend  for  information 
about  the  past;  we  must  never  forget  that  the 
theatrical  performance  by  nature  is 
ephemeral,  not  preserved  like  a  film  reel  or 
an  oil  painting.  So  the  praxis  of  theatre  finally 
finds  itself  interpreted  and  eternalized  —  or 
not  —  on  the  stage  of  the  printed  page, 
ironically  enough,  with  all  of  the  latter’s 
limitations. 

The  second  reason  is  the  growing 
incidence  of  interculturalism,  as  more  and 
more  foreigners  arrive  either  to  engage  in 
collaborative  productions  or  to  conduct 
research  projects.  This  has  become  one  of 
the  most  visible  phenomena  in  the 
performing  arts  in  India  over  the  last 
quarter-century.  Certainly,  before  the  sixties, 
few  Westerners/Northerners  used  to  come 
to  India  to  study  our  theatre.  Now,  as  the 
traffic  continues  to  increase,  we  need  to 
become  more  conscious  of  what  it  involves. 
The  most  obvious  consequence  is  the  power 
equation  hinted  at  earlier,  where  the 
economic  force  of  the  dollar  or  sterling  itself 
sets  up  imbalances  in  the  cultural  exchange 
so  that  the  Indian  viewpoint  more  often  than 
not  turns  out  the  loser,  and  sometimes  even 
worse  —  the  exploited.  Intercultural  study  is 
a  difficult  proposition,  for  which  good 
intentions  on  the  foreigner’s  part  are  not 
enough.  It  demands  hard  work  and  a  deep 
understanding  of  the  country  where  one 
does  one’s  research.  Hurried  flights  in  and 
out  and  hasty  field  trips  do  more  harm  than 
good  in  the  long  run,  because  the  inadequate 
results  and  hilarious  howlers  turn 
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permanent  in  print  and  in  turn  get 
perpetuated  just  by  being  placed  in  libraries 
and  picked  up  by  innocent  future  students. 

This  brings  me  to  the  concluding  point: 
the  power  politics  of  publishing.  Unhappily, 
the  international  dissemination  of 
information  on  theatre  is  virtually 
monopolized  by  what  the  West/North  sees  fit 
to  print.  Their  reputed  presses  have  a 
stranglehold  on  the  book-buying  market  all 
over  the  world,  with  an  accompanying  image 
of  credibility  that  has  become  almost 
invulnerable.  A  major  Cambridge,  Oxford, 
New  York  or  London  imprint  lends  a  halo  of 
respectability  to  the  text  by  which  readers 
unquestioningly  accept  its  contents  as  the 
truth.  This  patina  needs  denting,  and  the  duty 


falls  on  both  Indian  theatre  workers  and 
scholars  to  pinpoint  flaws  which  either 
overlook  our  theatre  or  provide  misleading 
data  on  it  to  those  who  consult  these  works 
as  resource  material  not  just  in  Europe  and 
North  America,  but  also  in  Africa,  South 
America  and  Asia.  Cambridge  University 
Press  has  now  doubled  the  chances  of  such 
misrepresentation  by  incorporating  all  of 
Richmond’s  entries  in  its  new  Cambridge 
Guide  to  Asian  Theatre,  which  merely 
compiles  all  the  Asian  materials  in  the  Guide 
into  one  volume  —  an  unfortunate  step  in 
theatre  scholarship.  Meanwhile  Routledge 
plans  to  release  a  new  multivolume 
encyclopaedia  on  world  theatre  shortly. 
Keep  your  fingers  crossed  that  India  is 
properly  represented  in  it. 
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In  drama  structure  and  tone  are,  as  they  are  in  music  and 
architecture,  expressive  elements.  In  a  drama  there  is  a 
certain  final  expression  that  lies  in  the  sheer  order  of  its 
development,  in  its  proportions,  in  the  emphasis  of  its 
paits. 

Stark  Young  in  The  Theater 

A  natural  division  exists,  it  seems, 

/\  between  the  views  of  theatre 
JL  JLpractitioners  and  those  of  dramatic 
critics:  the  fascination  of  practitioners  lies  in 
elements  important  in  shaping  expressive 
acts,  and  the  interests  of  critics  favour  factors 
crucial  to  objective  estimation.  To  our  mind 
the  foregoing  epigraph  from  Stark  Young’s 
writings  represents  that  division.  Actors, 
playwrights,  directors  and  designers  felt  that 
Young  stood  on  their  side  in  his  critiques 
because  he  accorded  importance  to  values 
cherished  by  them.  From  Eleonora  Duse  to 
Robert  Edmond  Jones,  theatre  practitioners 
gratefully  appreciated  Young’s  way  of 
accepting  elements  like  structure  and  tone 
in  terms  which  have  vivid  reality  to  theatre 
craftspersons. 

In  the  sense  which  Stark  Young  intended, 
tone  is  the  mood  or  ambience  that  inheres 
organically  and  sensuously  in  the  action,  the 
characters,  and  the  situation  of  a  drama. 
People  who  work  in  the  theatre  often  think 
of  tone  and  seek  to  evoke  its  effects;  they  do 
so  by  referring  to  different  sorts  of  qualities 
and  “colours” —  from  which  one  infers  that 
they  sense  tone  as  a  substantial  force,  not  an 
abstraction.  They  speak  of  tone  when  they 
wish  to  discuss  degrees  of  feeling  and 
response,  and  one  sees  in  this  talk  an 
awareness  that  they  approach  the  threshold 
of  an  important,  perplexing  subject:  human 
sensuousness  and  emotion. 

Unfortunately,  Western  thought  and 
criticism  often  falter  in  treatments  of 
emotion  and  the  arts.  But  as  one  recognizes 
this  failing  in  Western  criticism,  a 
consequence  is  that  one’s  interest  intensifies 
in  the  wisdom  attributed  to  approaches  to 
the  arts  in  Eastern  cultures,  which  accord 
importance  to  performance  concerns  and 
emotional  qualities.  For  all  the  invaluable 
analysis  of  drama  provided  in  Aristotle’s 
Poetics,  it  eventually  registers  as  a  coldly 
intellectual  (not  to  say  bloodless)  structural 
diagnosis  of  an  art  which  we  nonetheless 
know  to  be  charged  with  passion  and 
sensuousness.  A  treatise  on  drama  which 
enjoys  a  favoured  status  in  Asian  culture,  but 
which  allows  for  the  interests  of  theatre 


practitioners,  is  the  Natyasastra  of  ancient 
India,  whose  original  author  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  sage,  scholar  and  philosopher 
named  Bharata.  This  discourse,  written  only 
a  few  centuries  after  the  Poetics,  overflows 
with  insights  about  the  emotions  and  about 
human  response  to  dramatic  performance. 

Bharata’s  treatise  has  provoked  little 
interest  in  the  West  because  it  is  devoted  to 
forms  of  drama  composed  in  Sanskrit,  a 
“dead  language”.  Moreover,  the 
performance  of  Sanskrit  plays  and  traditional 
Indian  theatre  forms  displays  stylizations 
alien  to  most  strains  of  Eurocentric  theatre. 
Yet  in  the  hope  that  we  can  learn  something 
of  value  about  aesthetic  responses  to  these 
sensuous  genres  dating  back  to  a  “golden 
age”  in  India,  we  attend  to  the  guidance  of 
pandits  who  specialize  in  Sanskrit  drama.  An 
acute  observation  by  an  Indian  scholar 
portrays  Western  art  as  preoccupied  with 
finite  forms  and  depictions  of  external 
phenomena,  in  contrast  to  the  introspection 
and  mysticism  of  Indian  art.  G.  B.  Mohan 
Thampi  then  observes  trenchantly,  as  if  it 
should  be  obvious,  that  the  arts  in  India 
centre  around  the  audience  and  the 
spectator  response.  It  makes  sense,  then,  that 
Indian  arts  manifest  high  interest  in  the 
sensuous  properties  of  works  and  the 
emotions  they  arouse. 

A  cosmopolitan  Western  scholar,  Sylvain 
Levi,  is  cited  by  another  pandit  for  a  striking 
perception  which  has  to  do  with  the 
contemplative  response  Asian  art  often 
inspires.  Levi  wrote  :  “the  [Indian]  poet ... 
does  not  express,  but  he  suggests.” 
Suggestion  (or  dhvani,  as  it  is  known  in 
Indian  aesthetics)  is  hardly  strange  to 
Western  artworks,  even  if  it  is  not 
emphatically  exhibited  in  them.  Indeed  we 
would  have  to  concede  that  Eurocentric 
theatre  may  display  its  closest  analogues  to 
classical  Indian  theatre  when  it  puts  aside  its 
preference  for  logical  structures  and, 
instead,  features  tonal  presentations;  for 
example,  the  stagings  of  symbolist, 
expressionist  or  surrealist  modes. 

Radhakamal  Mukerjee  acknowledges  that 
Indian  art  has  a  metaphysical  aim,  yet  it  is  not 
an  adjunct  of  religion  but  belongs  to  the 
traditional  scheme  of  arts  knowledge.  He 
notes:  “The  arts  generate  and  consolidate 
moods,  sentiments,  and  emotions  (rasa), 
freed  from  the  fluctuations  of  fleeting  desires 
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and  impulses,  focus  and  diffuse  these  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  people.”  He  points 
out  that,  according  to  the  Natyasastra,  the 
major  moods  and  emotions  of  man  are 
termed  rasa,  which  Bharata  considers  “the 
seed  and  fruit  of  the  arts”.  This  century’s  most 
authoritative  expert  on  Sanskrit  drama, 
Professor  V.  Raghavan,  explains  the 
significance  of  rasa  : 

The  aesthetic  doctrine  of  rasa  requires  that  every  element  of 
production  be  governed  by,  and  judged  as  appropriate  or 
effective  to  the  extent  it  is  evocative  of,  this  emotional  appeal. 
“Nothing  proceeds  on  the  stage  without  reference  to  rasa,"  is 
Bharata’s  most  important  pronouncement.  One  point  which 
both  Bharata  and  his  commentators  emphasize  must  be 
noted,  that  is:  Only  when  all  the  components  of  a  drama,  as 
produced  on  the  stage,  are  presented,  does  this  rapport  of 
realization  of  rasa  manifest  itself  in  the  spectators. 

When  necessary  elements  in  a  drama  fall 
short,  the  rasa  realization  by  the  audience  is 
also  rendered  “difficult,  indirect,  or 
incomplete.”  India’s  venerated  theoretician 
Abhinavagupta,  writing  in  the  eleventh 
century,  thought  that  only  a  complete  drama 
could  achieve  rasa.  Other  great  sages 
declared  that  drama  is  the  greatest  of  the 
literary  arts  due  to  its  powerful  impact  in  a 
production  emanating  rasa. 

Western  scholars  of  Asian  drama  want  us 
to  bear  in  mind  that  Bharata’s  treatise  deals 
primarily  with  drama.  Their  admonition 
arises  because  the  conception  of  rasa  proved 
so  germane  to  artists  of  all  media  in  India  that 
all  artists  adopted  it,  applying  it  to  any 
instances  of  artwork  and  audience  response. 
In  modern  critical  writings  about  the  arts  in 
India,  however,  one  finds  the  term  used 
mostly  in  discourse  about  classical  literature. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  origins  of  the 
Natyasastra.  It  emerged  in  mythic  accounts: 
“The  term  natya  is  generally  taken  as 
synonymous  with  drama....  Natya  is 
supposed  to  have  been  created  as  a  fifth  Veda 
by  God  Brahma,  who  asked  Bharata  to  put  it 
to  actual  production  and  performance.”  (G. 

K.  Bhat) 

Depending  on  the  tactics  of  suggestion 
and  tonal  stimuli,  traditional  stagings  in  India 
endeavour  to  stir  the  emotions  of  spectators. 
Dr  Thampi  diagnoses  the  process  : 

Every  human  being  is  born  with  a  set  of  inherited  instinctual 
propensities.  His  thoughts,  actions,  and  experiences  . 
constantly  generate  impressions  which  sink  back  into  the 
subconscious  mind  ready  to  be  revived  on  the  conscious 
level.  These  impressions...  are  organized  around  emotions. 
The  emotions  are  related  to  typical  and  universal  situations 
and  generate  definable  patterns  of  action.  They  are  called 


sthayi  bhava,  permanent  emotions,  because  they  always 
remain  embedded  in  human  organism  and  character. 


In  some  contrast  with  the  scant  attention  in 
the  Poetics  to  response  by  spectators,  the 
Natyasastra  and  the  commentaries  deriving 
from  it  specify  nine  “permanent  emotions”, 
each  associated  with  a  rasa  :  Love,  Joy  or 
Humour,  Compassion  or  Pathos,  Fury  or 
Violence,  Valour  or  Courage,  Awesomeness, 
Loathsomeness,  Wonder  and  Tranquility. 

We  find  evidence  to  show  that  esteemed 
pandits  down  the  ages  examined  Bharata’s 
thirty-six  “books”  of  the  Natyasastra, 
reviewing  and  refining  significances. 
Perhaps  it  was  this  long  rumination  by  sages 
which  led  to  prolonged  studies  on  how 
clusters  of  “transient  emotions”  interact  in  a 
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subservient  relation  to  permanent  emotions. 
According  to  Pravas  Jivan  Chaudhury, 

The  emotions  that  may  more  aptly  serve  as  dominants  in 
poetry  are  those  that  are  more  elemental  and  powerful  in 
man....  These  emotions  manifest  themselves  through  a 
multiplicity  of  subsidiary  and  transient  emotions  and  are, 
therefore,  expressible  in  poetry  through  them.  While  these 
transient  emotions  appear  and  disappear  in  a  poem  in  quick 
succession,  a  certain  dominant  emotion  suggested  by  them 
remains  steady  like  a  pervading  emotional  atmosphere.  The 
chief  and  over-all  rasa  of  the  poem  is  derived  from  a 
contemplation  of  this  dominant  emotion,  and  this  rasa  is 
obviously  richer  and  profounder. 

Centuries  before  Freud,  then,  the  theory  of 
rasa  proposed  a  sophisticated  conception  of 
emotion,  in  which  dominant  feelings 
assimilate  fleeting  responses.  Only  in  recent 
times  have  psychologists  and  sociologists  in 
the  West  brought  forward  as  persuasive  a 
picture  of  the  intricate  processes  involved  in 
the  chain  of  human  affective  responses. 

Pondering  the  perceptions  of 
philosophers  and  artists  in  the  first 
millennium  after  Christ  seasons  and  deepens 
one’s  respect  for  the  tenets  of  aesthetics 
articulated  in  India.  A  theatre  director  will 
perhaps  be  most  impressed  by  Dr  Thampi’s 
analysis  of  how  perceptions  sink  “into  the 
subconscious  mind  ready  to  be  revived  on 
the  conscious  level.”  Animating  the  vitality  of 
those  impressions  becomes  the  cardinal  task 
of  the  director  and  the  drama  he  or  she 
stages.  Consequently,  we  contend  that 
Western  dramatic  criticism  and  theory  has 
seriously  slighted  the  sensuous  dimension. 
Theatre  directors  have  usually  regarded  the 
slight  with  scepticism  or  have  ignored  it;  we 
say  that  stage  practice  cannot  afford  to  follow 
the  course  set  by  criticism. 

Although  our  interest  in  the  rasa  theory 
has  stimulated  attentive  study  of  it,  we  would 
not  go  so  far  as  to  propose  stage  directors  of 
the  West  adopt  this  aesthetic  wholesale.  But 
we  do  believe  that  Western  artists  and 
students  of  theatre  can  learn  from  and  be 
influenced  by  this  model  and  its  serious 
regard  for  the  sensuous  dimension  of  drama 
or  theatre.  The  rasa  aesthetic  and  the  works  it 
contemplates  may  be  too  unmistakably  Asian 
to  transfer  for  direct  Western  applications. 

To  know  this,  we  have  only  to  be  reminded 
that  esteemed  theatre  producers  have 
endeavoured  to  trade  in  the  exotic  qualities 
of  Asian  culture,  then  later  been  perceived  as 
misconstruing  essences  and  exploiting  or 
condescending  to  what  they  set  out  to 
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celebrate.  One  wishes  to  refrain  from  such  a 
course:  it  is  hazardous  for  those  of  the  West 
to  assume  the  experience  and  thought  of 
those  of  the  East.  But  artists  in  the  West  can 
have  the  pliability  to  acknowledge  and  use  a 
means  originating  in  the  East  to  enhance 
artistic  expression. 

A  major  strength,  but  also  a  potential  flaw, 
in  Western  artworks  and  conceptions  of  art  is 
the  importance  of  a  rational  structure.  It 
would  be  an  error  in  judgment  to  advocate 
abandoning  a  component  so  native  to 
Western  culture.  But  what  of  the  notion  of 
tone?  As  it  is  characterized  in  the  Stark  Young 
epigraph,  tone  is  already  present  alongside 
structure  in  Western  theatre  practice, 
whether  Western  criticism  values  it  or  not. 
That  actuality  suffices  an  affirmation  that 
Western  theatre  does  deploy  tonal 
evocations  of  a  sensuous  dimension,  doing 
so  covertly  to  condition  audience 
perceptions  and  to  induce  emotional 
response. 

To  be  plain,  theatre  practitioners  such  as 
directors  and  designers  have  done  this  (not 
always  covertly),  but  criticism  or  theory  has 
not  formally  recognized  the  practice.  It  is  as 
if  Western  theory  and  criticism  has  looked 
the  other  way,  or  did  not  realize  its  oversight. 
Yet  Western  theatre  artists  have  in  our  time 
turned  away  from  traditional  expectations 
and  featured  the  ambiguities  of  actions  and 
narratives  saturated  with  a  sense  of  enigma 
and  the  quality  of  dreams  —  without  serious 
cavils  from  the  community  of  critics  and 
theorists.  In  a  rather  Asian  mode,  artists  may 
now  reject  the  premise  that  a  play  needs  to 
espouse  some  underlying  proposition.  At 
times  dramatists  and  directors  prefer  to 
express  awareness  of  usually 
unacknowledged  powers  or  presences 
operating  in  the  world.  Consequently,  we 
find  ourselves  considering...  a  bleak 
landscape  in  which  pathetically  hapless 
clowns  wait  for  an  awesome  figure  who 
never  arrives...  or  we  wonder  why  even  the 
transcendent  Daughter  of  Indra  cannot  alter 
the  fortunes  of  human  mendicants  who 
suffer  when  they  cannot  comprehend  the 
caprices  of  fate...  or  we  turn  wary  when 
malignant  menace  hovers  around  a  British 
house  where  a  young  professor  leaves  his 
wife  to  serve  the  whims  of  his  brothers  and 
father...  or  we  resist  in  puzzlement  at  first  and 
then  yield  to  detached  contemplation  as  a 
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succession  of  curious  images  makes 
discontinuous  panoramas  to  beguile  or  bore 
us. 

In  these  instances  the  sensuous  side  of 
experience  is  not  merely  ancillary  or 
supportive,  but  provides  the  warp  and  woof 
of  artistic  invention.  Explicitly:  Roger  Blin 
and  Alan  Schneider  took  Samuel  Beckett’s 
unorthodox  vision  and  won  regard  for  it 
from  audiences  who  perhaps  did  not 
understand  it.  (Critics  seemed  not  to  know 
what  to  make  of  it.)  August  Falck,  Ingmar 
Bergman  and  other  directors  admitted  to 
their  fascination  with  Strindberg’s  worldview 
and  rendered  it  evocatively.  (Criticism 
appeared  noncommittal).  Whether  his  mind 
penetrated  the  mysteries  surrounding  Max 
and  his  sons,  Peter  Hall  staged  The 
Homecoming  with  the  sensuous  atmosphere 
Harold  Pinter  intimated.  (Critics  nattered 
about  “menace”.)  The  trance-like, 
slow-moving  phantasmagoria  which 
comprise  the  scenarios  of  Robert  Wilson’s 
theatre  are  there  for  their  own  sake,  not  to 
imply  a  message  or  to  entertain.  (Criticism  is 


virtually  silent.)  To  think  of  these 
performance-productions  is  to  remember 
Dr  Thampi’s  diagnosis  of  how  an  individual’s 
“thought,  actions,  and  experiences 
constantly  generate  impressions  which  sink 
back  into  the  subconscious  mind  ready  to  be 
revived  on  the  conscious  level.” 

The  book  that  records  the  story  of  the 
contemporary  theatre  has  started  a  new 
chapter.  In  today’s  theatre  the  leading 
director-artists  do  not  settle  for  serving 
conventional  dramatic  texts.  They  explore 
dramatic  materials  on  a  quest  for  challenging 
expression.  They  are  ready  to  elevate  the 
theatre’s  sensuous  dimension  to  an 
importance  rivalling  or  surpassing  the  status 
of  rational  structure.  They  and  their 
colleagues  in  directing  have  long  been 
compensating  for  the  lack  of  respect  toward 
the  theatre’s  sensuous  dimension,  and  now 
feel  prepared  to  feature  it,  sometimes  to 
prefer  it  over  premises  of  conventional  taste. 

[This  is  part  of  one  chapter  in  a  project 
titled  “The  Craft  of  the  Theatre  Director”, 
slated  for  publication  as  a  book  in  1995  ] 
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[Excerpts  from  two  interviews  conducted  by 
Pratibha  Agrawal  for  Natya  Shodh  Sansthan, 
Calcutta,  on  19  November  1984  and  29 July 
1986.  The  extracts  have  been  partially 
translated  from  Hindi  and  transcribed  for 
publication  by  Arnab  Guha.j 
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When  I  came  on  the  stage  we  had  the 
traditional  theatre,  which  had 
fantastic  actors,  and  I  feel  none  of 
the  younger  generations  can  match  them. 
They  were  professionals.  They  had  their  own 
training  systems.  The  only  difference  was  that 
they  did  not  have  an  analytical  approach  like 
the  Stanislavsky  system.  I  had  long  chats  with 
these  people.  When  I  would  discuss  method 
acting  —  meaning  an  introverted  approach 
—  all  my  older  friends,  the  professional 
actors,  always  used  to  say,  “What  is  this 
technique?  We  don’t  understand  because 
you  have  the  tendency  to  show  the  audience 
a  vessel  full  of  honey,  but  you  immerse  only 
one  finger  and  let  them  taste  the  meagre 
dripping  thereof ...  what  is  the  matter?’’  They 
said  they  were  trained  to  give  the  vessel  full 
of  honey  to  the  audience.  It  was  the 
extroverted  approach.  And  then  I  started 
thinking,  “That  is  the  way  I  feel  in  theatre:  you 
build  up  tension,  you  give  much  less  than 
people  expect."  And  I  feel  now,  thinking  back 
on  it,  perhaps  I  was  one  of  the  first  who  did 
“anti-moods”  in  the  sense  that,  till  then,  it  was 
really  black  and  white  —  and  very  nice  and 
beautiful — but  if  you  were  sad,  you  were  sad. 

I  fought  back  sadness.  You  know,  I  played 
sadness  ...  anti.  In  fact  I  think  that  “anti” 
culture  in  acting  sort  of  started  with  me. 

Tendulkar  came  up  with  his  type  of 
writing  which  was  totally  different;  he  was 
the  first  to  come  up  with  disjointed 
sentences.  And  as  a  result,  I  think,  I  was 
perhaps  instrumental  in  introducing  a  style 
of  acting  where  you  did  not  say  your 
sentences  as  dialogues  but  as  you  would  in 
ordinary  life.  That  has  started  a  whole  school. 
Among  men  it  was  Dr  Lagoo  and  among 
women  it  was  me.  We  were  at  a  fortunate 
point  of  time,  the  ones  to  start. 

As  an  actress,  I  believe  a  lot  in  the  exterior, 
in  the  sense  that  I  go  in  search  of  a  character 
which  I  do.  For  instance,  a  recent  one:  I  do  a 
woman  who  was  widowed  at  the  age  of  ten, 
and  is  clean-shaven.  Now  I  wanted  to  find  that 
woman  in  a  behavioural  pattern.  I  am  quite 


aware  of  my  drawbacks  —  my  hands  and  feet. 
They  are  very  urban,  there  is  nothing  rural 
about  them.  So  how  to  get  an  inner  flow 
which  will  make  me  forget  my  hands  and 
feet?  I  went  from  Goa  into  the  Konkan  in 
search  of  a  clean-shaven  widow  aged  fifty.  I 
had  seen  many,  but  they  were  all  my 
grannies,  about  seventy  or  eighty.  They  were 
old  women.  She  was  not  an  old  woman.  She 
had  perhaps  just  come  to  her  menopause. 
How  would  she  carry  herself?  Would  she  be 
aware  of  her  physique?  Would  she  be  trying 
to  hide  herself,  or  would  she  be  flaunting  it? 
She  had  a  capacity  for  vicarious  pleasure,  she 
had  been  very  passionate  in  her  younger  life. 
It  was  a  tremendous  challenge  to  me. 

It  took  me  twenty-five  shows  to  discover 
her.  I  told  my  playwright  that  I’d  start  her  as  a 
sixty-year-old  because  I  can  cope  with  a 
sixty-year-old’s  rhythm.  Then  each  show  I 
would  try  and  make  her  younger  and 
younger.  I  think  the  age  difference  you  have 
to  assimilate — if  you  want  to  be  an  older 
person  or  younger — is  in  your  reflexes, 
which  is  then  indicated,  for  example,  in  the 
way  you  walk.  Your  movements  are  much 
quicker  when  young.  So  I  started  making 
those  reflexes  quicker.  It  does  not  mean  you 
walk  faster.  Your  listening,  receiving  reflexes 
become  sharper  and  the  degree  of  sharpness 
you  add  to  it  keeps  decreasing  the  age.  I  do  a 
lot  of  that  with  my  actresses.  If,  for  instance, 
they  are  thirty  and  have  to  act  sixteen,  I  tell 
them,  “Think  of  your  younger  sister  who  is 
maybe  six  and  act  her  out.  It  is  a  rehearsal  and 
in  rehearsals  you  make  mistakes.  So  between 
you  and  me,  act  your  younger  sister. 
Experience  it  in  this  particular  way.”  And 
when  a  thirty-year-old  mind  tries  to  be  five, 
she  can  convincingly  be  sixteen. 

It  is  not  only  the  woman  in  an  imitative 
way,  but  sometimes  I  think  of  somebody  and 
the  glint  in  her  eye  gives  me  an  indication  of 
the  inner  tick  of  this  woman.  So  when  I’m 
doing  a  play  or  a  role,  it  is  a  fascinating 
journey  into  trying  to  understand  not  one, 
but  perhaps  five  people.  Sometimes  the 
character  I’m  doing,  according  to  my 
perception,  is  a  combination  of  people.  I  did 
a  play  called  Akhercha  Sawal  for  Kanetkar,  as 
an  actress,  which  was  very  popular.  But  there 
it  was  a  combination  character  that  I  did.  Not 
that  anybody  saw  it  as  Kapila  Vatsyayan  and 
Mrinal  Gore!  You  know,  the  upright  quality 
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of  these  two  women  and  yet  the  tremendous 
warmth  that  Mrinal  Gore — who  was  one  of 
the  Janata  Party  leaders  then — used  to 
generate.  I  thought  of  it  as  a  combination  of 
these  two  people. 

I  went  to  Germany  in  1976  and  did 
Mudrarakshasa  there.  The  idea  was  to 
discover  for  myself  what  it  is  that  makes  an 
Indian  actor.  What  is  an  Indian?  I  realized  that 
an  Indian  is  somebody  who,  without 
realizing  it,  has  a  lot  of  ritual  in  his  lifestyle. 
We  wear  our  tikas.  When  visiting  someone’s 
home,  we  touch  the  feet  of  the  elders.  These 
are  rituals  which  are  a  part  of  us.  We  take 
them  without  asking  questions.  I  also  felt  that 
in  order  to  understand  the  Indian  actor,  I 
have  to  find  out  where  Indian  theatre  started. 
You  might  feel  it  too  far-fetched  a 
relationship,  but  the  more  I  worked  at  it,  the 
more  I  realized  that  it  had  bases  in  social 
rituals  which  then  took  over  religious 
implications.  And  I  also  discovered  that 
Indian  theatre,  as  we  understand  it — the  folk 
theatre  or  the  Sanskrit  theatre — was  not 
theatre  in  the  sense  of  the  European  theatre. 
It  was  part  theatre,  part  ritual,  in  that  people 
went  to  see  something  they  already  Imew.  - 
They  wanted  to  be  exposed  to  an  experience; 
to  go  together,  to  share;  like  our  Dasavatar, 
maybe  Sakuntala  was  done  over  seven  days, 
one  act  per  day.  That  is  the  way  it  is :  when 
we’ve  seen  it  once,  we  wish  to  view  it  again 
the  coming  year,  a  second  time.  This  is  the 
routine  of  folk  theatre.  People  watch 
Dasavatar  and  Ramlila  every  year.  They  don’t 
go  because  of  the  story  element.  They  don’t 
go  because  the  acting  sometimes  surprises 
them.  The  music  also  doesn’t  surprise  them 
because  it  is  the  same  music.  So  it  is  very 
much  a  part  of  a  ritual. 

Now,  the  other  thing  theoreticians  keep 
talking  about  is  the  Rasa  theory.  I  don’t  know 
whether  it  can  be  branded  as  a  part  of  Rasa 
theory,  but  I  discovered  that  the  Indian  play 
demands  of  an  actor  total  submission  to  a 
particular  emotion.  If  you  are  sad  you  are 
really  sad,  you  know.  And  I  realized,  working 
with  Indian  actors,  they  don’t  have  to  make 
much  of  an  effort.  If  you  tell  him  that 
something  bad  has  occurred,  when  he 
delivers  the  goods,  he  does  not  ask  twenty 
questions  as  to  why  this  bad  occurrence 
could  not  be  good.  This  I  discovered  while 
working  with  German  actors.  We  still  have 


that  openness  where  we  can  throw 
ourselves,  as  actors,  and  also  I  think  as 
human  beings,  into  sadness,  into  happiness. 
We  clap  a  lot,  use  our  hands  a  lot,  if  we’re  sad, 
we  don’t  mind  saying  we’re  sad  —  we  are 
very  vocal  that  way —we  are  not  inhibited  in 
expressing  ourselves  and  our  feelings, 
which,  for  instance,  I  realized  the  Germans 
were. 


I  felt  that  because  I  was  working  there,  I 
was  discovering  my  own  traditions.  Let’s  take 
the  instance  of  puja  in  the  purvaranga. 


Traditionally,  before  prayer,  one  must  first 
worship  the  eight  cardinal  directions.  Puja 
alpana  my  mother  used  to  draw  for  Diwali 
and  other  ceremonies.  So  I  drew  it  there,  in 
Germany.  They  asked,  ‘‘What  is  this  for?  Why 
this  straight  line?”  Then  I  had  to  sit  back  and 
try  to  discover  what  the  meaning  of  the 
straight  line  was,  that  it  was  touching  the 
eight  cardinal  points.  They  asked,  “Why  the 
red  powder?”  In  India,  we  are  just  satisfied 
with  sprinkling  the  kumkum!  “Why  the 
yellow  powder?  Why  the  colour  yellow?”  I 
think  I  got  more  interested  in  traditional 
theatre  because  I  worked  with  a  totally  alien 
culture.  Being  with  people  who  questioned 
me  at  every  moment,  I  could  not  take  a  single 
thing  for  granted. 

With  Sakuntala  it  was  more  difficult 
because  there  were  more  subtle  human 
relationships.  A  funny  anecdote  I  could 
narrate  was  when  my  German  actor  for 
Dushyanta  said,  “Well,  I  am  standing  here 


German  actor 
Gottfried  Richter 
as  Dushyanta  in 
Kalidasa ’s 
Sakuntala 
directed  by  Vijaya 
Mehta  in  German 
(Leipzig  Theatre, 
1980) 
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Kapil  ( Thomas 
Schneider)  and 
Padmini  (Elke 
Wieditz)  in  Girish 
Karnad’s 
Hayavadana 
directed  by  Vijaya 
Mehta  in  German 
( Weimar  National 
Theatre,  1984) 


and  I  hear  my  beloved  Sakuntala  talking  to 
her  friends,  saying  she  is  in  love  with  me. 
Why  am  I  spending  one  full  act  staying  away 
from  her?”  This  particular  behavioural 
pattern  had  not  occurred  to  me  as  amiss 
when  an  Indian  actor  did  it.  The  Indian  did 
not  ask,  “Well,  why?”  He  perhaps  would  have 
felt — “Oh,  the  poetry  is  very  nice!”  But  that 
emotionally  it’s  wrong  for  him  to  stay  away 
when  he  had  already  heard  the  confession  of 
his  beloved,  or  why  isn’t  he  going  and  saying, 
“I  love  you,  so  stop  all  this”? 

That  is  when  I  discovered  —  and  this  I 
consider  very  important  —  that  a 
man-woman  relationship  in  India  is  totally 
different  from  one  in  the  West.  I  think  the 
man-woman  relationship  or  the  intimacies 
that  go  with  it  are,  for  an  Indian,  something 
held  in  a  tremendous  lot  of  reverence.  That 


is  why  you  don’t  see  an  Indian  couple  kissing 
—  not  that  they  are  inhibited  —  but  they  feel 
it  is  something  to  be  done  in  privacy.  For 
instance,  I  told  my  Dushyanta,  “You  can’t 
even  go  and  hold  her  hand  till  the  friends  go 
away.”  There  are  certain  things  held  in 
reverence  not  only  in  Kalidasa’s  time  but 
even  now.  And  it  was  about  these  subtler 
discoveries  that  one  felt  proud  as  an  Indian; 
something  that  one  was  totally  unaware  of, 
because  one  took  it  almost  for  granted  — 
although  some  might  think,  “Oh,  what 
taboos!  Why  can’t  I  put  my  arm  around  my 
husband?” 

But  German  actors  are  so  good  at  learning 
drills  that  once  they  knew  the  drill  they  let 
themselves  go,  within  that  drill,  beautifully. 
However,  Hayavadana  defied  all  drill.  It  had 
to  be  a  spontaneous  outburst.  And 
spontaneity,  I  discovered,  is  again  something 
which  is  a  keystone  of  the  Indian  actor.  I 
work  a  lot  with  Tamasha  actors.  When  you 
give  them  a  theme  —  for  the  Purvaranga  of 
Hayavadana,  for  instance,  which  I  had  kept 
for  only  five  or  seven  minutes  —  the  theme 
of  discovering  the  horse  with  a  human  voice, 
they  developed  it  for  forty-five  minutes.  Well, 
I  told  the  German  actors  they  had  to  go  ahead 
and  improvise;  they  were  stunned!  They 
could  not  improvise  a  single  sentence.  They 
said,  “We  are  not  used  to  it.”  They  have  to 
have  everything  totally  worked  out  within 
themselves.  They  are  absolutely 
professional,  but  they  don’t  know  how  to 
cope  with  improvised  moments  which  you 
can  then  make  a  part  of  the  performance.  And 
it  was  a  horrendous  task  because  it  took  me 
nearly  four  weeks  to  thaw  them  out  and 
when  they  were  thawed — and  this  I  feel  very 
grateful  about,  as  an  Indian — they  felt  they 
had  learnt  a  new  dimension  of  acting  and 
theatre,  where  things  can  come  without 
reason;  a  starting  point,  not  of  logic,  but  of 
just  letting  yourself  go  and  then  crystallizing 
it  in  performance. 
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An  anonymous 
kathak  at  the 
weekly 

Dharamtala  Mela 
in  Calcutta 
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Festival  culture : 
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New  Delhi, 
between 

rehearsals  for  the 
Festival  of  India  in 
USSR  (1988) 


n  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Calcutta,  a  man  is 
singing,  his  voice  straining  to  be  heard 
over  the  roar  of  traffic  that  encircles  the 
Maidan.  A  veteran  singer  of  kathas,  he  is  part 
of  a  vast  gathering  of  entertainers, 
mountebanks,  acrobats,  palmists  and  sundry 
folk  who  meet  at  the  Dharamtala  Mela  every 
Sunday  afternoon.  Accompanied  by  his 
dholak,  the  singer  punctuates  his  story  of 
blood  and  romance  with  pithy  references  to 
the  state  of  the  downtrodden.  Listening  to 
him  intently  are  labourers  and  vagrants  who 
sit  around  him  in  a  circle,  responding  to  his 
skilful  interweaving  of  fact  and  fiction,  myth 
and  history.  Clearly,  the  singer  knows  how  to 
tell  a  story  as  can  be  judged  from  the  way  he 
pitches  his  voice,  varies  his  rhythm,  breaks 
the  narrative,  then  picks  it  up  unexpectedly, 
only  to  shift  the  perspective  of  his  story  with 
a  change  in  voice  and  transformation  of 
character.  It  is  a  tour  de  force  of  a 
performance  which  ends  after  hours  of 
nonstop  delivery,  whereupon  ten  or  twenty- 
paise  coins  are  collected  from  the  crowd 
who  part  with  what  they  can  spare.  The  entire 
collection  adds  up  to  barely  four  or  five 
rupees.  As  the  crowd  disperses,  I  talk  to  the 
performer  haltingly  and  express  my 
appreciation  with  a  small  donation.  I  learn 
that  he  is  in  his  seventies,  lives  in  Shyambazar 
though  his  muluk  is  in  Bihar,  and  that  he  has 
been  singing  all  his  life.  Later,  as  he  rushes 
off  to  catch  his  bus,  I  am  left  thinking  about 
him  and  the  possibilities  of  his 
representation. 

A  subaltern  narrative  comes  immediately 
to  mind.  Just  think  how  our  moribund 
theatrical  discourse  could  be  energized 
through  an  analysis  of  his  life  and  voice.  But  I 
also  realize  that  this  narrative  would  be  of  no 
use  to  the  performer  or  his  community.  It 
would  only  contribute  to  my  own  credentials 
as  a  writer.  I  think  more  pragmatically  about 
“resource  centres”  to  which  this  performer 
could  be  linked  only  to  confront  the  reality 
that  there  are  no  cultural  organizations  for 
the  representation  of  “real”  street 
performers.  More  cynically,  I  am  reminded 
of  the  larger  circuit  of  “festival  culture”  into 
which  this  man  could  be  “slotted”,  if  only  he 
could  be  “discovered”.  I  am  left  feeling  oddly 
moved  that  he  has  not  been 
“commoditified”.  He  is  free  to  sing  his  song, 
but  he  is  also  desperately  poor.  In  spite  of  the 
state,  he  exists.  But  for  how  long  ?  And  at  what 


cost  ?  I  could  begin  a  critique  of  official 
cultural  discourse  by  focusing  on  the  reality 
of  this  man.  He  could  be  pitted  against  the 
sheer  absence  of  his  representation  in  such  a 
discourse.  The  politics  of  his  narrative  could 
also  illuminate  the  sheer  vacuity  of  the 
so-called  “revolutionary”  idioms  of 
performance,  which  have  yet  to 
acknowledge  their  bankruptcy  both 
theatrically  and  politically.  In  his  presence 
and  resilience,  this  man  defies  the  nostalgia 
buried  in  derivations  of  IPTA  and  the  artifice 
of  later  constructions  of  the  “folk”.  He  is  a 
living  refutation  of  those  cultural  trends  that 
exist  in  the  name  of  the  people  and,  at  times, 
in  blissful  oblivion  of  their  reality. 

The  street  performer  offers  one  valid 
beginning  for  a  critique  of  official  cultural 
discourse,  but  there  are  other  realities  to  be 
considered,  other  languages.  In  New  Delhi,  I 
confront  a  different  discourse  :  not  just  the 
ubiquitous  “bureaucratese”  of  Indian 
cultural  policy  (insofar  as  ad  hoc  official 
positions  and  posturings  can  be  viewed  as  a 
policy),  but  something  more  immediate  and 
real  to  which  I  am  affiliated  culturally  and 
socially.  In  the  company  of  colleagues  and 
friends,  I  listen  to  the  secular  rhetoric  that 
has  gained  new  intensity  in  reaction  to 
fundamentalist  pressures.  While  responding 
to  its  political  urgency  which  I  share,  I  find 
myself  resisting  the  postmodern  idiom  that 
has  crept  into  our  questioning  of  centres  and 
wholes  and  absolutes  and  essences.  I  agree 
with  some  of  the  premises  of  these  critiques, 
but  not  their  expression.  Everything  is  in  the 
process  of  being  “problematized”,  almost 
infinitely.  I  am  urged  to  “negotiate"  the  terms 
of  my  discourse,  so  much  so  that  I  find  it 
almost  impossible  to  speak  in  my  own  voice 
Do  I  recognize  it  ?  In  a  late-night  think-tank 
session  round  communalism,  a  painter 
projects  a  slide  of  one  of  his  earlier  paintings 
that  features  an  irreverent,  if  not  obscene, 
portraiture  of  a  well-known  mythological/ 
religious  figure.  He  asks  rhetorically :  “Is 
there  a  place  in  India  today  for  this  kind  of 
statement  about  religion  ?”  In  the  discussion 
that  follows,  I  find  myself  saying,  “You  can’t 
essentialize  your  subversions.”  And  almost 
immediately,  while  realizing  that  my  remark 
has  been  received  respectfully,  I  confront  the 
distance  from  my  own  voice.  The  language 
of  that  remark,  I  realize,  is  not  entirely  mine. 
It  has  slipped  into  my  voice  from  another 
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discourse  that  for  all  its  valid  endorsement  of 
“pluralist”  and  “nonessentialist”  categories, 
is  an  imposition,  if  not  postcolonization,  of 
the  realities  we  are  attempting  to  discuss.  I 
am  at  once  affiliated  to  this  language,  yet 
resistant  to  its  glib  use. 

Far  from  Delhi,  I  am  writing  in  another , 
part  of  India  in  the  environs  of  the  temple 
town  of  Udipi,  where  rituals  of  faith  are 
inscribed  in  everyday  routines.  The 
resistance  to  BJP  politics  is  cast  in  a  very 
different  idiom  here  as  the  articulation  of 
“secular”  culture  falls  back  on  a  rhetoric  of 
roots  and  identity  and,  at  its  most  reflexive, 
an  endorsement  of  the  position  of  the 
“critical  insider”.  This  is  almost  “fetishized”. 
Here  I  listen  sympathetically  to  the  way 
“Indian  culture”  is  affirmed  without  being 
“problematized”,  but  I  also  find  myself 
questioning  the  sheer  comfort,  if  not 
insularity  of  the  discourse.  I  recognize  that 
different  idioms  of  secularism  exist  among 
my  friends  here  than  from  those  in  Delhi. 
While  their  positions  are  ideologically 
compatible,  their  cultures  are  asserted,  lived 
and  articulated  in  radically  different  ways.  At 
times,  ideological  compatibility  itself  is 
called  into  question  as  political  realities  in 
different  pans  of  India,  as  in  the  northeast, 
rupture  the  monolithic  assumptions  of  a 
common  history.  I  could  be  immersed  in  a 
discussion  on  cultural  politics  with  a 
Manipuri  friend  assuming  a  common  ground 
when,  quite  spontaneously  in  the  middle  of 
the  conversation,  my  friend  could  say  :  “Of 
course  in  India,  they  always  think  like  that.” 
At  such  moments,  which  more  often  than  not 
pass  unconsciously,  I  am  alerted  to  the  use  of 
“India”  in  the  third  person  and  the  sheer 
honesty  with  which  it  is  objectified  and 
distanced. 

From  all  these  examples,  I  am  compelled 
to  ask  whether  we  have  any  right  to  assume 
that  the  peoples  in  all  regions  and  states  of 
India  share  the  same  sense  of  belonging  to  a 
larger  cultural  unity.  How  long  can  we 
pretend  to  deny  that  differences  exist  in 
relation  to  other  ways  of  viewing  self,  culture 
and  identification  with  the  nation  ?  How  long 
can  we  continue  to  believe  that  our  political 
system  has  not  divided  people  culturally  ?  Or 
that  there  is  only  one  language  in  which  one 
can  speak  about  “Indian  culture”  ?  These  are 
hard  questions  to  raise  because  they 


necessitate  a  confrontation  of  home  truths, 
which  are  never  comfortable.  But  no  cultural 
discourse  focusing  on  Indian  realities  can 
afford  to  evade  the  sheer  depth  of 
contradiction,  if  not  confusion,  that  underlies 
different  interpretations  of  “Indian  culture” 
determined  through  differences  in  location, 
history,  culture  and  language.  While  paying 
lip  service  to  these  differences,  the  tragedy 
and  pathos  of  official  cultural  discourse  is 
that  it  assumes  a  unitary  position  that 
subsumes  all  contradictions  within 
predetermined  and  homogenizing 
categories  and  premises.  While  this  makes 
for  an  ordered  and  occasionally  eloquent 
discourse,  with  high-sounding  humanist 
sentiments,  it  also  affirms  an  integral  view  of 
Indian  culture  which  is  illusory,  if  not 
downright  false. 

A  most  nuanced  example  of  such 
discourse  is  available  for  scrutiny  in  the 
much-awaited  and  sadly-neglected  Haksar 
Committee  Report,  which  was  put  together 
by  a  “High-Powered  Committee”  headed  by 
P.  N.  Haksar,  following  a  resolution  dated 
24  March  1988  of  the  Government  of  India 
(Department  of  Culture,  Ministry  of  Human 
Resource  Development).  Rarely  does  one 
find  such  a  painstaking  document  about  the 
general  state  of  Indian  culture  which  focuses 
not  just  on  our  major  cultural  institutions  but 
on  the  larger  ramifications  of  development, 
politics  and  education  in  which  these 
institutions  are  placed.  Quintessentially 
official  in  tone,  the  “bureaucratese”  of  the 
report  is  unmistakably  couched  in  the 
Nehruvian  rhetoric  and  affinities  of  its 
chairman.  It  is  as  eloquent  as  it  is 
euphemistic  about  contemporary  cultural 
practice  in  India,  its  critique  valuable  as 
much  for  what  it  says  as  for  what  it  does  not 
begin  to  address.  What  I  propose  to  do  in  this 
essay  is  to  question  the  basic  terms  of 
reference  which  are  raised  in  the  report,  to 
provide  the  beginnings  of  a  critique  of 
official  cultural  discourse  in  India. 

AKADEMI 

It  would  be  useful  to  begin  with  a 
confrontation  of  the  term  “Akademi”.  The 
word  itself  has  become  so  commonplace  that 
we  no  longer  think  of  its  origins  when 
dealing  with  the  Sangeet  Natak  Akademi,  the 
Sahitya  Akademi  and  the  Lalit  Kala  Akademi, 
the  primary  institutions  investigated  in  the 
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.report  along  with  the  National  School  of 
Drama  and  “similar  State/Central  bodies  and 
other  cultural  institutions  of  eminence  in  the 
country”  (p.  2). 

Historically,  it  is  pertinent  to  note  that 
“academies”  (from  which  Akademi  was 
obviously  derived)  emerged  in  medieval 
Europe  in  opposition  to  guilds,  as  schools  of 
art  and  learning.  Not  only  did  they  emphasize 
secular  learning  in  contrast  to  the 
predominantly  religious  affiliations  of  guilds, 
they  also  focused  on  the  arts  as  opposed  to 
the  crafts.  Invoking  the  classical  model  of 
Plato’s  Academy,  the  academies  in 
Renaissance  Europe  gradually  became 
identified  with  learned  societies,  focusing  on 
specialized  disciplines  and  areas  of 
knowledge.  By  the  mid- 18th  century  these 
societies  became  associated  with 
academicism  to  which  there  were  reactions 
from  the  proponents  and  upholders  of  more 
“creative”  expressions  of  art.  It  would  seem 
that  when  the  Akademis  were  instituted  in 
India  in  the  mid-fifties,  they  were  viewed  as 
cultural  organizations  with  pretensions  of 
emulating  the  earlier  (European)  tradition 
of  academies  as  learned  societies.  Certainly, 
the  word  “Akademi”  was  sufficiently  elevated 
to  designate  the  high  ideals  of  an  emerging 
nation  that  could  be  proud  of  national 
institutions  that  could  match  the  reputations 
of  the  long-standing  Academies  of  art  and 
language,  particularly  in  England  and  France. 
The  “indigenization”  of  the  word  was 
effected  through  a  change  in  spelling  and  the 
use  of  Sanskrit  complements  like  sahitya, 
lalit  kala  and  sangeet  natak,  whereby  the 
differentiation  between  literature,  fine  arts 
and  performing  arts  was  institutionalized. 

Contextualizing  the  emergence  of  these 
Akademis  within  the  larger  birth  of  the 
nation,  the  report  singles  out  luminaries  like 
Nehru,  Maulana  Azad  and  Radhakrishnan  for 
their  seminal  contributions  to  the 
conceptualization  and  organization  of 
“Indian  culture”  in  post-Independence 
India.  A  case  is  made  for  state  intervention  in 
the  arts  in  the  larger  context  of  disappearing 
modes  of  patronage  through  “durbars, 
courts  and  religious  bodies”  (p.  18).  The 
report  also  emphasizes  the  “limits  and 
dangers  of  the  market  in  regard  to  cultural 
creativity”.  It  would  seem  that  the  Akademis 
were  created  to  counter  these  larger 
socioeconomic  trends.  However,  it  would  be 


fatuous  to  deny  that  they  were  not  also  part 
of  the  larger  political  task  of  nation-building. 
Thus,  the  Akademis  were  expected  at  their 
inception  to  facilitate  the  shaping  of  a 
“sensibility”  which  could  “guide  and  reflect 
India’s  entry  into  modernity.”  Instead  of 
questioning  the  seeming  equation  of 
modernity  in  India  with  nation-building,  the 
report  merely  goes  on  to  quote  Nehru’s 
speech  at  the  inauguration  of  the  National  Art 
Treasures  Fund  in  1955,  in  which  he  desired 
“every  child  of  India”  to  “assimilate,  even  if 
in  a  small  measure,  the  genius  of  India, 
which,  adapted  to  modern  conditions, 
should  make  the  country  grow”  (p.  19).  Once 
again  one  is  compelled  to  question  how 
modernity  is  being  assumed  in  this 
statement.  It  almost  appears  as  if  the  genius 
of  India  (insofar  as  it  is  possible  to  assume 
such  a  category)  is  almost  insufficient  for  the 
growth  of  the  nation  without  the  invention  of 
modern  mediations  like  art  funds  and 
cultural  institutions. 

Along  with  the  growth  of  the  nation,  the 
Akademis  are  also  contextualized  in  the 
report  within  the  larger  context  of  a  “revival” 
of  culture.  On  the  one  hand,  it  notes  Maulana 
Azad’s  acknowledgement  that  “there  has 
been  a  renaissance  in  India  since  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century”,  but  this  is  promptly 
qualified  by  the  explanation  that  “this  was 
due  to  the  release  of  new  forces  in  society 
and  owed  little  to  the  state.  That  is  why  it  was 
not  as  extensive  or  deep  as  it  would  have 
been  if  it  had  received  the  necessary  state 
support.  "  At  least  here  there  is  an 
acknowledgement  of  a  renaissance  before 
the  intervention  of  the  Indian  state,  but  once 
again  it  is  the  state  (“the  organized 
manifestation  of  the  people’s  will”)  from 
which  it  is  assumed  that  arts  can  draw  their 
“sustenance”. 

In  this  obvious  pitch  being  made  for  state 
intervention  in  the  arts,  there  is  a  kind  of 
historical  amnesia  about  the  prodigious 
production  of  art  that  survived  and  resisted 
colonial  rule  through  varying  traditions  of 
dissent,  strategy  and  sheer  creative 
brilliance.  The  massive  contribution  of  IPTA, 
which  was  our  first  national  cultural 
movement  and  perhaps  the  last  of  its  kind 
that  we  are  likely  to  see  in  India,  is  totally 
underplayed  in  the  report,  if  not  silenced. 
Also  ignored  are  the  adaptations  of  “realism” 
in  popular  theatrical  idioms,  notably  the 
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Parsi  theatre  movement,  yet  another  all-India 
phenomenon  that  is  not  likely  to  be 
surpassed  for  its  sheer  scale  and 
effervescence.  As  for  the  radical  intervention 
of  Indian  cinema  and  its  negotiations  with 
industrial  capital  and  the  market,  it  is  not 
even  mentioned. 

At  one  level  it  could  be  said  that  these 
issues  lie  outside  the  purview  of  the  report, 
but  a  more  critical  reading  could  be  that  they 
have  been  left  out  to  enhance  the  myth — the 
essentially  hollow  myth — that  modernity  in 
India  developed  through  the  mediation  of 
the  state  through  the  enlightened  aegis  of  the 
Nehru  administration.  If  anything  I  believe 
our  modernity  in  the  arts  has  atrophied  if  not 
been  numbed  considerably  through  the 
mindless  perpetuation  of  state  machinery, 
and  that  it  is  high  time  that  we  acknowledge 
the  sheer  absence  of  creativity  in  this 
intervention.  At  a  very  discreet  level,  the 
report  does  acknowledge  the  nullity  of 
official  culture  but  its  critique  is  so  couched 
in  euphemisms  that  it  is  almost  negligible. 
Thus  we  learn  that  the  impact  of  the 
Akademis  “has  not  been  widely  felt”  (p.  147). 
(Read  :  No  one  really  knows  about  them 
apart  from  artists  in  search  of  grants  and 
awards.)  Then  also  we  learn  that  the  “accent 
placed  on  research  is  not  strong  enough”. 
(Read  :  The  research  is  negligible  and 
woefully  out  of  touch  with  contemporary 
methodologies,  disciplines  and  modes  of 


thinking.)  “Their  publications  do  not  reach 
out  to  the  average  educated  home”.  (Read  : 
Do  they  reach  artists  to  begin  with  ?)  “Their 
interaction  with  sister  institutions  is  far  from 
adequate”.  (Read  :  It  only  exists  for  official 
purposes  and  the  organization  of  general 
meetings,  not  for  the  dissemination  of  ideas.) 
Today,  if  we  have  to  talk  about  Akademis,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  acknowledge  that  they 
are  neither  learned  societies  nor  cultural 
organizations  but  bureaucracies  that  are 
mere  extensions  of  the  government. 
Autonomous  in  name,  they  have  failed  to 
disseminate  and  explore  diverse  activities  in 
their  own  right,  perpetuating  the  norms  of  a 
larger  machinery. 

AUTONOMY 

This  brings  us  to  yet  another  neglected 
term  in  the  discussion  of  any  cultural 
discourse — autonomy.  Not  that  there  is  any 
lack  of  affirmation  on  this  matter  in  the 
official  rhetoric  of  the  report :  “We  want  to 
declare  unmistakably  that  we  are  for  less  and 
not  more  state  control  of  art.  We  want  art 
programmes  to  be  administered  by  artists 
and  not  by  bureaucrats”  (p.4l).  The  problem, 
as  always,  lies  in  relating  rhetoric  to  practice. 
Indeed,  the  right  of  self-government  in  the 
arts  is  a  tricky  issue  specially  when 
institutional  autonomy  is  almost  advocated 
by  the  government  itself.  In  examining 
official  cultural  discourse  in  the  mid-fifties  in 
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India,  one  cannot  help  observing  that  our 
leaders  and  intelligentsia  protested  a  little 
too  much  about  keeping  art  free  from 
political  surveillance.  Following  in  this 
tradition,  the  report  quotes  approvingly  from 
the  speech  made  by  the  vice-chairman  of  the 
Sahitya  Akademi,  S.  Radhakrishnan,  during 
its  inaugural  ceremony : 

You  remember  the  remark  once  made  by  Napoleon  .  “I 
hear  there  are  no  poets  in  France  today.  What  is  the 
minister  of  the  interior  doing  about  it  ?”  The  minister  of 
the  interior  can  subsidize  versifiers  but  he  cannot  create 
poets.  Poets  cannot  be  made  to  order.  If  we  are  to  have 
creative  literature  in  our  country  and  not  a  managed 
literature,  it  is  essential  that  the  Akademi  should  remain 
completely  autonomous.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  Maulana 
Saheb  who  just  gave  it  the  first  push,  recognizes  that  it  will 
not  be  right  for  the  government  to  interfere  in  the 
activities  and  the  administration  of  the  Akademi.  (p.  8) 

Noble  words,  no  doubt,  which  are  echoed 
even  more  vehemently  by  that  truly  great 
contributor  to  post-Independence  culture, 
Kamaladevi  Chattopadhyay,  who 
categorically  rejected  the  necessity  of  a 
ministry  of  culture  in  India.  Speaking  during 
one  of  the  discussions  in  the  First  Drama 
Seminar  organized  by  the  Sangeet  Natak 
Akademi,  she  made  a  notable  intervention, 
which  I  will  quote  at  length  for  the  sheer 
clarity  of  its  position  : 

Again  and  again  I  hear,  not  only  in  this  seminar  but  also 
outside  it,  how  nice  it  would  be  to  have  a  ministry  of 
culture.  God  forbid,  if  such  a  thing  happens  there  will  be 
an  end  of  all  cultural  activities  in  this  country.  I  do  not 
cherish  such  a  hope  in  it  because  I  know  how  the 
governmental  machineries  function.  A  ministry  is  a 
ministry  and,  as  such,  it  will  have  to  go  through  so  many 
formalities  and  procedures.  1  remember  distinctly  a  very 
pertinent  remark  that  Krishna  Menon  made  in  the  film 
seminar  last  year  about  the  creation  of  a  ministry  of 
culture.  Said  he — “You  should  be  thankful  that  there  is  no 
ministry'  to  interfere  with  your  activities”.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  government  would  interfere,  but  I  firmly  believe  that 
no  cultural  activity  can  be  carried  on  by  a  ministry.  All  the 
time  they  will  be  busy  in  collecting  data,  statistics, 
blueprints,  and  hundred  and  one  theories  That  is  the  way 
how  they  work  and  sow  seeds  of  discontentment.  All  of  us 
know  it.  So  please  banish  the  thought  of  having  a  ministry 
of  culture  from  your  minds.  ( Proceedings  of  the  Seminar, 
p.  357.) 

The  statement  makes  poignant  reading 
because  everything  she  was  protesting 
against  —  red  tape  and  “bureaucratese”  of 
the  worst  kind  —  has  been  consolidated 
through  the  assumed  autonomy  of  the 
Akademis  themselves.  As  yet  we  have  no 
ministry  of  culture  (“God  forbid”),  but  we 
have  a  department  of  culture  and  a  series  of 
Akademis  that  function  exactly  the  way 
Kamaladevi  Chattopadhyay  feared. 


In  this  regard  there  are  at  least  two  ironies 
regarding  her  position  that  need  to  be 
addressed.  Oh  the  one  hand,  from  her 
diatribe  against  ministries  of  culture,  it  is 
clear  that  she  viewed  them  as  the  very 
destroyers  of  creative  autonomy.  At  the  same 
time  she  was  not  averse  to  cooperating  with 
the  government.  Indeed,  at  the  First  Drama 
Seminar  itself  she  announced  that  she  was 
“drawing  up  a  programme  under  the 
Five-Year  Plan”  that  would  enable  the 
Sangeet  Natak  Akademi  to  finance  the 
construction  of  a  single  theatre  in  each  state. 
The  question  that  needs  to  be  addressed  is 
whether  her  pleas  for  institutional  autonomy 
went  far  enough.  Could  it  be  sustained 
through  such  strong  governmental  ties  ?  Was 
it  not  somewhat  self-defeating  in  the  absence 
of  multiple  sources  of  funding  and  other 
modes  of  ensuring  self-sufficiency  ? 

Another  factor  that  needs  to  be 
acknowledged  regarding  this  general 
critique  of  the  ministry  of  culture  concerns 
its  close  ideological  affinities  to  similar 
arguments  propounded  in  yet  another 
democracy,  the  United  States  of  America. 
Here,  too,  there  is  no  ministry  of  culture  for 
much  the  same  reasons  that  Kamaladevi 
Chattopadhyay  offered  at  the  Drama 
Seminar.  For  long  it  has  been  assumed  by  a 
vast  majority  of  American  politicians  that  this 
could  only  result  in  undue  interference  with 
the  artists’  freedom  of  expression,  which  was 
assumed  to  be  the  reality  in  erstwhile 
socialist  countries.  This  is,  to  say  the  least,  a 
disingenuous  argument  because  it  has  not 
stopped  conservative  politicians  from 
questioning  the  limited  funding  of  American 
organizations  like  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  on  ideological  and  moralistic 
grounds.  So,  on  the  one  hand,  even  without  a 
ministry  of  culture  there  is  political 
interference,  but  its  absence  also  legitimizes 
the  government’s  lack  of  responsibility  to  the 
arts  in  the  name  of  protecting  autonomy. 

In  America,  however,  there  has  been 
strong  corporate  support  for  the  arts,  which 
in  India  is  just  beginning  to  emerge  through 
the  sponsorship  of  “Ghazal  Nites”  and 
jugalbandis  by  cigarette  companies.  Indian 
corporations  have  yet  to  commit  themselves 
to  a  long-term  sponsorship  of  the  arts,  not 
just  of  particular  shows  and  spectacles,  but  of 
activities  and  groups  on  a  more  permanent 
basis.  In  the  meantime,  most  Indian  artists 
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remain  in  a  hopelessly  insecure  financial 
position,  receiving  neither  the  support  of  the 
state  nor  the  corporate  sector.  If  anything,  it 
has  been  the  market  which  has  enabled  many 
of  them  to  survive.  And  even  the  Haksar 
Committee  is  compelled  to  admit  that  “it  was 
the  market  rather  than  the  patronage  of  the 
state  which  set  the  pace  for  cultural 
endeavour  after  1947”  (p.  21).  The  market, 
however,  has  its  own  whims  and  demands 
which  are  not  likely  to  favour  the 
sponsorship  of  formative,  critical  or 
noncommercial  ventures.  This  is  where  the 
state  has  to  intervene  but  with  a  strong 
respect  for  artistic  autonomy  whereby  state 
support  needs  to  be  sharply  differentiated 
from  state  interference.  In  this  context,  the 
greatest  difficulty  of  the  Akademis  in 
sustaining  their  autonomy  can  be  directly 
related  to  the  overt  centralization  of  their 
administrations  and  close  proximity  to  the 
centre  of  power  in  New  Delhi.  But  even  in 
smaller  capitals,  the  report  acknowledges 
that  the  presence  of  dominant  political 
personalities  in  the  activities  of  local 
Akademis  has  resulted  in  their  becoming 
mere  “limbs  of  the  state  governments”  (p. 
29). 

For  autonomy  to  be  fully  realized,  it  would 
seem  essential  that  institutions  should  be 
freed  as  far  as  possible  from  governmental 
clearances  and  advice.  This  will  necessitate  a 
fundamental  restructuring  in  which  artists 
themselves  will  have  to  be  more  actively 
involved  in  the  programmes  and  policy 
decisions  of  the  Akademis.  The  members  of 
the  general  councils  will  also  have  to  meet 
more  than  once  or  twice  a  year.  The 
chairpersons  will  also  have  to  be  more  than 
titular  heads  and  personalities  who  use  the 
Akademis  to  enhance  their  own  prestige 
rather  than  serve  the  institution  or  the  arts  in 
general.  Most  critically,  to  my  mind,  it  will  be 
essential  to  investigate  multiple  channels  of 
funding  so  that  the  Akademis  will  not  have  to 
rely  entirely  on  the  meagre  funds  received 
from  the  government,  which  almost 
circumscribe  their  autonomy  in  the  first 
place. 

CULTURE 

Any  cultural  discourse  assumes  a 
definition  or  spectrum  of  definitions  in 
relation  to  “culture”.  Ironically,  yet  tellingly, 
this  could  be  one  of  the  hardest  words  to 


define.  Used  indiscriminately,  the  word  has 
yet  to  be  confronted  in  relation  to  sanskriti, 
which  is  being  used  increasingly  in 
nationalist  and  fundamentalist  contexts. 
Vaguely  honorific,  culture  is,  as  the  report 
reassures  us,  “what  distinguishes  human 
beings  from  other  creatures  in  the  process  of 
natural  evolution....  Without  any 
sensitiveness  to  sahitya,  sangeet  and  kala  ”, 
we  would  be  “mere  animals,  even  if  we  did 
not  possess  horns  or  tails”  (p.  7).  Or  so  we 
learn  from  an  ancient  Sanskrit  source  whose 
authority  is  invoked  rather  than  questioned 
in  the  report.  We  are  further  provided  with  a 
list  of  “traditional”  qualities  attributed  to  the 
making  of  a  cultured  person  —  vidya,  tapa, 
dana,  jnana,  sila,  guna,  dharma  —  which 
indicate  how  much  work  is  left  in  grounding 
the  indigenous  nuances  and  attributes  of 
Indian  culture  (and  not  just  Hindu  culture) 
within  the  predominantly  Western  idiom  of 
official  cultural  discourse  today. 

While  attempting  to  define  culture,  the 
report  does  not  “problematize”  the 
numerous  usages  of  the  term  even  within  its 
own  limited  allusions  and  examples.  Thus, 
when  quoting  extensively  from  Nehru’s 
speech  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Indian 
Council  for  Cultural  Relations,  the  report 
once  again  misses  an  opportunity  to  sharpen 
its  discourse  through  its  singular  avoidance 
of  critical  inquiry.  In  Nehru’s  rhetoric,  one 
finds  a  definitive  example  of  a  liberal 
exposition  of  culture  as  an  attitude  to  life,  a 
way  of  responding  to  the  world.  Inimitably, 
he  answers  his  own  questions  : 

Does  culture  mean  some  inner  growth  in  the  man  ? 

Of  course,  it  must.  Does  it  mean  the  way  he  behaves  to 
others  ?  Certainly  it  must.  Does  it  mean  the  capacity  to 
understand  the  other  person  ?  I  suppose  so.  Does  it  mean 
the  capacity  to  make  yourself  understood  by  the  other 
person  ?  1  suppose  so.  It  means  all  that.  A  person  who 
cannot  understand  another’s  viewpoint  is  to  that  extent 
limited  in  mind  and  culture ....  The  cultured  mind  should 
have  its  doors  and  windows  open.  (p.  9) 

To  which  I  am  tempted  not  just  to  agree  to 
disagree  in  the  liberal  tradition  of 
gentlemanly  dissent,  but  to  remember 
somewhat  similar  sentiments  voiced  by 
Mahatma  Gandhi  in  his  essay  “Monoculture 
in  Education”,  but  with  a  characteristic  twist 
that  tells  us  something  about  his  attitude  to 
culture  : 

1  do  not  want  my  home  to  be  walled  in  on  all  sides  and  its 
windows  to  be  stuffed.  I  want  cultures  of  all  lands  to  be 
blown  about  my  house  as  freely  as  possible.  But  1  refuse  to 
be  blown  off  my  feet  by  any. 
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Without  being  grounded  in  a  historical 
context,  reflections  on  culture  become 
notoriously  abstract.  Or  else  they  lapse  into 
the  most  embarrassing  generalities.  Thus  we 
learn  from  the  report  that  “diverse  cultural 
activities”  and  “forms  of  artistic 
self-expression”  (which  is  what  culture 
means  in  its  “most  comprehensive  sense”) 
provide  “reflective  poise”  and  “spiritual 
energy”  so  essential  to  the  “maturing  of  the 
good  society”  (p.  6).  What  is  good  society  ? 
Repeated  interminably  in  the  report,  it 
sounds  like  the  most  prosaic  of  absolutes. 
Divested  of  a  clearly  defined  political 
context,  it  degenerates  into  a  humanist 
platitude. 

Almost  to  counter  what  might  seem  like 
an  overly  idealistic  view  of  culture,  the  report 
takes  pains  to  emphasize  that  it  does  not 
differentiate  between  high  and  low  cultures 
(p.  11).  Such  differentiation  is  flawed  in  the 
opinion  of  the  report,  which  goes  on  to 
acknowledge  the  “variety  of  cultures”  that  are 
created  through  “differentiated 
communities”.  But  significantly,  it  cannot 
allow  differentiation  to  be  regarded  as  the 
criterion  by  which  Indian  cultures  can  be 
most  meaningfully  discussed  and  related. 
Almost  emphatically,  the  report  is  compelled 
to  acknowledge  that  while  “differentiated 
communities  generate  varieties  of  culture” 
that  address  “closed  groups”,  it  is  essential  to 
look  beyond  the  expression  of  these  “closed 
constituencies”  : 

...it  is,  so  we  believe,  not  only  desirable  but  absolutely 
necessary  to  look  ahead  to  an  era  in  history  in  which  the 
generation  and  consumption  of  culture  draws  the  citizens 
as  a  whole  into  its  embrace.  We  set  out  such  a  radical  view 
of  cultural  creativity  in  the  belief  that  by  voicing  this  ideal. . . 
we  are  defining  a  prescriptive  view  which  would  influence 
creative  endeavour  no  less  than  the  citizen  in  his  stance 
towards  culture  and  the  artefacts  of  culture,  (pp.  10-11) 

Clearly,  this  is  more  a  prescriptive  than 
radical  view  of  culture,  whose  faith  in 
“citizens  as  a  whole”  is  almost  as 
homogenized  as  those  “cultural  values” 
which  are  supposed  to  provide  the  “basis  of 
the  good  society  of  the  future”  (p.  11). 

ELITISM 

While  taking  pains  to  emphasize  that  it 
does  not  differentiate  between  the  specialist 
creator  of  culture  and  the  lay  citizen,  and  by 
further  stressing  the  involvement  of 
nonspecialists  in  cultural  activity,  the  reality 
is  that  the  entire  thrust  of  the  cultural 


discourse  formulated  by  the  Haksar 
Committee  is  steeped  in  an  insufficiently 
investigated  elitism.  Its  very  methodology  in 
researching  cultural  activities  and 
institutions  indicates  that,  for  all  its  concern 
for  lay  citizens  and  nonspecialists,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  one  thousand 
or  so  persons  who  were  contacted  to  give 
their  views  on  culture  came  from  the 
“distinguished”  sections  not  only  of  their 
professions  but  of  society  itself.  This  could 
well  be  expedient  —  and  it  is  no  mean 
achievement  to  meet  one  thousand  persons 
—  but  the  point  is  that  they  represent  a 
constituency  of  specialists  whose  names  read 
like  a  Who’s  Who  of  “Indian  culture”.  It  is  in 
this  context  that  the  report’s  reference  to  the 
“voices  of  the  submerged  classes”  assumes  a 
distinct  hollowness.  Even  more  lamentable 
to  my  mind  is  the  paternalism  with  which  the 
committee  appropriates  Frantz  Fanon  for  its 
own  purposes  :  “For  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that,  then  as  now,  the  wretched  of  our 
earth  gave  expression  to  their  distress  and 
their  aspirations  in  visions  of  the  good  life 
which  were  articulated  as  eloquently  as 
visions  of  the  good  life  articulated  by  the 
privileged  orders”  (p.  12).  If  there  is  an  iota 
of  belief  in  this  statement,  then  why  are  these 
eloquent  subaltern  expressions  not 
addressed  either  through  the  authentic 
voices  of  the  underclasses  or  their 
representations  through  cultural  specialists  ? 
Let  us  face  the  crucial  fact  that  the  “wretched 
of  the  earth”  are  not  represented,  and  indeed 
have  not  been  represented  in  any  significant 
cultural  study  commissioned  by  the 
department  of  culture  since  Independence. 

Yet  another  elitist  perspective  appears  in  a 
totally  arbitrary  comment  relating  to  the 
assessment  of  cultural  activity  in  our  country. 
In  discussing  the  future  of  the  National 
School  of  Drama,  the  report  asserts  that  “The 
achievement  of  the  faculty  and  students  of  a 
drama  school  can  be  most  effectively  tested 
out  only  in  a  major  cosmopolitan 
environment  where  there  is  a  well-informed, 
responsive  and  critical  audience”  (p.  129).  It 
is  sheer  presumption,  to  my  mind,  to  equate 
discernment  with  metropolitan  audiences. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
responses  of  rural  and  subaltern  audiences 
should  be  valorized  as  more  authentic  than 
those  of  metropolitan  audiences.  The  point 
is  that  ways  of  seeing  have  to  be 
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contextualized  within  particular  modes  of 
living  and  should  not  be  differentiated  on  a 
qualitative  basis.  It  is  also  worth  qualifying 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  institutions  like 
the  NSD  should  not  be  located  in 
metropolitan  centres,  which  the  report  feels 
obliged  to  defend.  But  the  reality  is  that  there 
is  a  growing  need  in  a  country  as  vast  and 
socially/linguistically/ culturally 
differentiated  as  ours  for  several  drama 
institutions  to  be  located  in  other  urban  and 
rural  centres  as  well.  For  a  truly  vibrant 
performance  culture  to  emerge  in  India,  we 
need  to  deepen  the  continuum  between  the 
metropolis  and  the  village  instead  of 
dichotomizing  or  reducing  their  realities  to 
narrow  constituencies.  The  report  does  not 
begin  to  reflect  on  the  modalities  of  this 
continuum,  but  it  does  recommend  that 
drama  schools  should  be  set  up  in  each  state 
with  corresponding  repertory  companies. 

This  is  a  useful  suggestion  but  one  that 
needs  to  be  carefully  probed  in  terms  of 
providing  appropriate  infrastructures  for 
linking  these  institutions.  Instead  of  even 
outlining  some  of  the  problems  that  need  to 
be  confronted,  the  report  merely  affirms  that 
the  existing  NSD  will  be  transformed  into 
NADA,  the  National  Academy  of  Dramatic 
Arts,  which  would  be  a  research-oriented, 
postgraduate  theatre  institution  with  a 


possible  interest  in  “pioneering”  areas  of 
research  like  “therapeutic  theatre”  !  Once 
again,  without  beginning  to  envisage  the 
structural,  administrative  and,  most 
important,  financial  reallocation  of  existing 
funds  pertaining  to  the  NSD,  the  report  says  : 
“It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  NADA  will  come 
about  in  the  shortest  possible  time”  (p.  135). 
But  how  ?  If  only  institutions  could  be 
invented  as  readily  as  names,  our  culture 
would  be  in  a  permanent  state  of 
mobilization.  Unfortunately,  what  has  tended 
to  become  a  norm  in  India  is  the 
determination  of  a  particular  category  or 
definition  of  a  nonexistent  institution  long 
before  there  is  the  beginning  of  a  shared 
vision  by  a  group  of  people. 

POPULAR 

Significantly,  while  broadening  the 
concept  of  culture  to  include  more  than  the 
endeavour  of  distinguished  specialists,  the 
report  draws  the  line  at  endorsing  “popular 
culture”.  This  would  have  necessitated  the 
opening  of  the  discourse  to  all  kinds  of 
activities  which  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence  in  the  report :  political  theatre,  street 
theatre,  circus  activities,  acrobatics,  pop  art, 
magazines,  film  music.  In  all  these  forms,  the 
function  of  “entertainment”  dominates  over 
the  more  elevated  ideals  of  the  Haksar 
Committee  represented  in  “reflective  poise” 
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and  “spiritual  energy”.  Instead  of 
discriminating  or  historicizing  the  role  of  the 
popular  in  cultural  activities,  the  report 
resorts  to  the  most  predictable  of  strategies 
by  subsuming  its  role  within  the  dangers  of 
“mass  culture”  and  the  “vulgarities”  of 
“so-called  democratic  art  and  populist  forms 
of  artistic  endeavour”. 

Now  if  there  is  one  area  where  I  would 
actually  advocate  state  intervention  in 
cultural  activities,  it  would  be  in  connection 
with  the  rampant  proliferation  of  the 
electronic  media,  particularly  the  foreign 
cable  networks.  Difficult  as  it  would  be  to 
institute  codes  of  censorship,  I  would  even 
recommend  much  greater  critical  vigilance 
regarding  the  programming  and  advertising 
on  our  own  television  channels,  particularly 
the  violent  and  pornographic  elements  that 
seem  to  be  fed  by  the  domesticated  smut  of 
our  largely  illegal  video  culture.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  a  critique  of  the  mass 
media  is  mandatory  at  this  point  in  our 
cultural  history,  but  it  is  equally  necessary  for 
us  to  differentiate  these  media  from  other 
forms  and  modes  of  expression  belonging  to 
the  people,  which  is  what  “popular”  literally 
means.  We  have  to  salvage,  if  not  retrieve, 
traditions  of  “popular  entertainment”,  which 
may  need  to  be  differentiated  not  just  from 
the  mass  media  but  from  populist  idioms  of 
entertainment  as  well.  This  discrimination 
between  the  popular  and  the  populist  could 
well  be  one  of  the  most  subtle  interventions 
that  needs  to  be  made  in  our  cultural 
discourse  today.  We  should  remember  that 
populist  art  does  not  merely  derive  from  the 
stereotypes  and  mechanisms  of  the  mass 
media.  It  is  also  capable  of  appropriating 
“popular”  forms  and  expressions  of  social 
realism,  functioning  in  the  name  of  the 
people  while  affirming  the  values  of  another 
class. 

To  provide  a  few  examples  :  A  play  dealing 
with  casteism  in  the  Indian  Army  can 
manipulate  the  audience’s  sympathy  for  the 
“heroic”  low-caste  victim  only  to  endorse  the 
paternalistic  order  of  the  army,  a 
brotherhood  marred  by  the  exception  of  a 
few  “villains”.  Likewise,  a  production 
focusing  on  the  murder  of  a  college  student 
in  the  larger  context  of  Holi  can  luxuriate  in 
the  homoerotic  violence  of  student  unrest 
without  rejecting  it.  And  the  improvised 


“intensity”  of  this  kind  of  collective  violence 
can  actually  pass  off  as  “real”.  Worse  still,  in 
the  more  seemingly  anticommercial  idiom 
of  “poor  theatre”,  rape  can  be  depicted 
through  a  woman  surrounded  by  a  group  of 
gyrating  men  who  emulate  the  disco 
mannerisms  of  Mithun  Chakravarty.  And  this 
can  be  viewed  as  a  “radical”  treatment  of 
rape.  In  all  these  examples  (and  there  are 
many  more  that  would  need  to  be  elaborated 
in  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  subject),  one 
realizes  the  pernicious  influence  of  the 
commercial  film  idiom  in  “popular” 
expressions  of  protest  and  representation 
of  the  “people”.  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  popular  idioms  devoid  of  filmi 
intervention  have  been  obliterated.  They  are 
simply  more  scarce  and  harder  to  sustain.  In 
the  film  world,  of  course,  the  conflation  of 
the  popular  and  the  populist  is  almost 
inextricable,  resulting  in  the  increased 
“lumpenization”  of  film  culture  where  blood 
and  sex  have  been  glamourized  under  the 
pretext  of  addressing  popular  themes 
relating  to  resistance  and  romance. 

Instead  of  entering  the  politics  of 
discriminating  terms  like  “popular”, 
“populist”  and  “the  mass  media”,  the  report 
maintains  a  fastidious  distance  from  such 
realities,  and  thereby  reinforces  its  own 
elitist  biases  couched  within  the 
respectability  of  official  discourse. 

DEVELOPMENT 

It  is  only  inevitable  that  a  High-Powered 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Government  of 
India  should  work  within  a  larger  framework 
of  nationalism.  What  is  more  critical  are  the 
ways  in  which  nationalist  constructs  are 
assumed  in  a  cultural  context.  Thus,  while 
the  report  takes  pains  to  point  out  that  “there 
are  no  majority  or  minority  cultures”,  it 
promptly  feels  obliged  to  add  that  “the 
smallest  unit  has  its  contribution  to  make  to 
the  enrichment  of  the  national  sum  total,  and 
must  be  respected”  (p.  27).  This  is  somewhat 
different  from  saying  that  the  smallest  unit  of 
culture  should  be  respected  in  and  for  itself. 
Within  the  priorities  of  the  report,  it  is  the 
“national  sum  total”  that  matters,  revealing 
an  essentially  additive  notion  of  national 
culture  which  is  made  up  of  a  sum  of 
heterogenous  units  rather  than  a  cluster  of 
interlocking  concepts  and  relationships. 

In  its  predominantly  improvised 
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nationalist  discourse,  the  report  uses  phrases 
like  “national  life”  of  which  we  are  all 
ostensibly  a  part.  The  sheer  generalization  of 
the  term  assumes  that  such  a  life  exists,  when 
in  actuality,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  define. 
What  are  the  specific  components  of 
“national  life”  that  cut  across  regional  and 
local  differences  ?  What  are  its  cultural 
resonances  ?  I  am  left  speculating  :  Is  it 
listening  to  news  on  Doordarshan  every 
evening  ?  Tuning  into  a  cricket  commentary  ? 
Responding  to  the  latest  film  song  ?  In  the 
absence  of  a  regimentation  of  cultural  codes, 
for  example,  listening  to  the  national  anthem 
at  a  particular  time  of  the  day  on  a  regular 
basis,  or  being  indoctrinated  from  childhood 
with  a  particular  credo  or  set  of  principles  as 
the  Pancha  sila  in  Indonesia,  what  are  the 
criteria  of  determining  national  life  and 
culture  in  India  today  ?  Given  the  enormity 
of  the  question  and  its  profound  implications 
in  relation  to  antinational  insurgencies, 
secessionist  movements  and  terrorist  attacks, 
the  report  tends  to  assume  an  overall 
integrity  of  the  nation  through  endorsements 
of  constructs  like  “the  whole  community” 
and  common  goals  like  “the  good  society”. 
More  nostalgically,  it  holds  on  to  the 
premises  of  an  earlier  nationalist  discourse 
which  crystallized  around  matters  of  cultural 
organization  in  the  mid-fifties.  Yet  another 
way  in  which  it  deals  with  the  more  recent 


constructs  of  nationalism  is  by  situating 
culture  within  the  overriding  concerns  of 
“development”. 

Associated  predominantly  with  the  social 
sciences  rather  than  the  arts,  the  vocabulary 
of  development  continues  to  remain 
somewhat  foreign  to  most  practitioners  of 
the  arts  in  India  today.  Those  who  use  it  are 
more  likely  to  be  associated  with 
“development  groups”  who  use  theatre  in  an 
“instrumentalist”  way  to  propagate  particular 
ideologies  and  issues.  Significantly,  as  the 
larger  world  of  development  faces  a  crisis  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  Cold  War  with  rapid 
shifts  in  geopolitical  alliances,  the 
relationship  of  development  to  culture  is  just 
beginning  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  vital 
issue.  In  this  context,  the  report  quotes  from 
the  conclusions  recently  reached  by  a 
working  group  attached  to  the 
Inter-Governmental  Committee  of  the  World 
Decade  for  Cultural  Development 
sponsored  by  UNESCO : 

It  is  the  firm  conviction  of  this  committee  that  the  neglect 
of  the  "cultural  dimension"  in  development  efforts  has 
been  mainly  responsible  for  the  irrelevance  and 
non-assimilation  of  several  good  ideas  in  the  past.  The  new 
development  decade  must  overcome  this  deficiency.... 
Recognition  of  the  cultural  personality  of  each  of  the 
peoples  in  the  region  is  an  indispensable  requisite  for 
every  genuinely  democratic  integration  process,  (p.  24) 

The  question  remains  whether  culture  can 
or  needs  to  be  developed  within  the  larger 
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context  of  “development”.  Is  this  not  yet 
another  instrumentalist  use  of  culture  at 
nationalist  and  global  levels  ?  While 
development  groups  stand  to  gain  from  this 
newly-found  interest  in  culture,  which  could 
facilitate  their  realization  of  anticipated 
results,  it  is  unlikely  that  cultural 
practitioners  or  people  in  general  are 
necessarily  going  to  benefit  through 
developmental  intervention.  It  would  be 
useful,  of  course,  if  the  representatives  of 
“development”  could  learn  to  question  their 
own  premises  through  a  closer  interaction 
with  cultural  groups  and  activities,  but  this 
would  necessitate  the  rupturing  of  many 
assumptions  concerning  neutrality, 
progress,  freedom,  democracy,  equality  and 
self-determination  that  may  not  be  in  the 
interests  of  “development”  at  large. 

Instead  of  “development”,  what  needs  to 
be  further  probed  are  the  modalities  and 
interactive  possibilities  of  cultural  exchange 
within  and  between  communities  in  India. 

In  an  exchange,  there  is  a  greater  possibility 
of  a  joint  sharing  of  problems  and  differences 
than  through  a  “development  project”, 
where  the  hierarchies  are  ingrained  within 
the  premises  of  the  project  itself.  Needless  to 
say,  much  work  needs  to  be  done  in 
structuring  the  nature  of  this  exchange  not 
just  through  the  existing  interstate 
mechanisms  but  through  new  infrastructural 
linkages  between  different  cultures  and 
communities  in  India.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
taking  culture  to  the  people.  The  peoples 
have  their  own  culture  which  need  to  be 
acknowledged  in  the  first  place.  Instead  of 
accepting  the  dichotomies  of  city/village, 
artist/artisan,  specialist/nonspecialist  and 
their  inbuilt  hierarchies  and  modes  of 
exploitation,  a  strong  attempt  should  be 
made  to  create  new  structures  of 
communication  in  which  differences  can  be 
confronted,  translated  and  hopefully 
surmounted  through  interactions  based  on 
mutual  respect.  Instead  of  taking  culture  to 
people,  maybe  it  is  people  who  can  help  us 
to  question  our  understanding  and  shaping 
of  culture.  But  for  this  to  materialize, 
meetings  need  to  be  structured  on  a  regular 
basis  from  which  linkages  and  movements 
can  emerge.  In  addition,  it  would  be  useful 
to  confront  interactive  models  of 
communication  provided  by  Augusto  Boal  in 


his  Theatre  of  the  Oppressed,  which  in  turn 
is  influenced  by  Paulo  Freire’s  Pedagogy  of 
the  Oppressed,  as  well  as  Eugenio  Barba’s 
concept  of  “barter”  (described  in  his  Beyond 
the  Floating  Islands),  to  name  just  a  few 
practices  that  could  stimulate  neo-Gandhian 
modes  of  cultural  exchange.  On  these 
formative  possibilities  of  broadening  the 
communicability  and  translation  of  different 
cultural  idioms  in  India,  the  report  is  silent. 

GRANTS 

Money :  that’s  what  it  comes  down  to  in  the 
end.  Like  any  other  working  community, 
artists  need  money  to  create  and  survive. 
Sometimes  they  are  likely  to  get  it  through 
their  own  initiative  and  skills,  particularly  if 
they  are  affiliated  to  a  market  or  community 
which  is  in  a  position  to  support  their  work. 
At  times  artists  may  not  function  in  such 
favourable  circumstances  or  their  work 
could  be  less  marketable  for  any  number  of 
reasons.  Consequently,  many  artists  in  this 
“underprivileged  sector”  accept  the  role  of 
the  amateur,  which  has  been  unduly 
glorified  by  some  of  our  intelligentsia.  Other 
artists,  however,  may  choose  to  be  amateurs 
and  even  celebrate  poverty,  particularly  if 
they  happen  to  have  other  sources  of 
income.  Some  artists  just  opt  out  of  art 
altogether,  or  sell  themselves  as  strategically 
as  possible,  or  just  suffer  from  the  most 
intense  financial  insecurities.  Let  the  Artists 
Die  is  one  of  the  ironic  titles  of  a  play  by  the 
late  Polish  director,  Tadeusz  Kantor.  He 
could  have  been  speaking  of  our 
government  in  this  regard. 

Some  facts  and  figures  need  to  be  spelt  out 
in  relation  to  government  funding.  We  learn 
from  the  report  that,  “In  the  financial  year  of 
the  Seventh  Plan  (1985-86),  the  expenditure 
on  art  and  culture  was  about  Rs.  50  crore  as 
compared  to  an  allocation  of  about  Rs.540 
crore  for  education”  (p.  44).  While  these 
would  seem  like  astronomical  amounts  of 
money  to  most  artists,  the  fact  is  that  the  total 
amount  spent  on  culture  was  “only  one-tenth 
of  one  percent”  in  relation  to  the  total 
expenditure  of  the  government  (pp.  44-45). 
Likewise,  the  expenditure  of  all  the  states  on 
art  and  culture,  which  amounted  to  Rs.  105 
crore  in  1988-89,  was  “less  than  half  of  one 
percent  in  most  cases”  in  relation  to  total 
government  expenditure  in  each  state  (p. 
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45).  This  sheer  pittance  of  money  sanctioned 
by  the  central  and  state  governments  cannot 
be  justified  on  any  grounds.  Are  art  and 
culture  not  worth  more  than  one  percent  of 
the  state  and  central  budgets  ?  Yet  there  is 
always  liberal  support  for  elitist 
organizations  like  the  Indira  Gandhi  National 
Centre  for  the  Arts  whose  pan-Indian  vision 
has  yet  to  be  shared  with  artists  and  people 
outside  its  privileged  coterie.  More  blatantly, 
the  government  has  sponsored  the  Zonal 
Cultural  Centres,  five  of  which  were  set  up 
by  the  government  itself  in  1985-86  with  two 
more  in  1986-87.  All  these  colossal 
redundancies  have  received  between 
Rs.  8-10  crore  in  the  intervening  years.  While 
each  of  the  centres  received  initial  grants  of 
Rs.  5  crore  from  the  government,  this  was 
later  subsidized  by  state  government  funding 
in  the  region  of  Rs.  3-5  crore.  Now  if  one 
compares  these  figures  to  the  meagre  grants 
received  by  the  Akademis,  one  need  not 


elaborate  on  the  sheer  financial  disparity, 
which  reveals  the  government’s  priorities 
only  too  clearly. 

At  no  point  is  the  euphemistic  idiom  of  the 
report  more  strained  than  in  its  cautious 
critique  of  the  Zonal  Cultural  Centres. 
Assuming  a  representation  of  the  entire 
country  through  zones  rather  than  states  or 
regions,  these  centres  are  located  somewhat 
arbitrarily  with  seven  states  associated  with 
two  centres  each  while  one  state  is 
connected  to  three  centres.  Without 
questioning  the  validity  of  this  cultural 
geography,  the  report  proceeds  to  objectify 
the  administrative  structure  of  each  centre, 
with  no  comment  on  the  heavy 
predominance  of  central  government  and 
state  representation.  What  links  can  this 
overbureaucratized  structure  run  by  IAS 
officers  establish  with  creative  groups, 
individuals  and  activities  ?  It  would  seem  that 
the  overall  structure  of  the  Zonal  Cultural 
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Centres  has  been  designed  to  prohibit  rather 
than  encourage  creative  participation  and 
interaction.  Of  course,  the  raison  d’etre  of 
these  institutions  is  burdened  with 
predictable  ideals  :  “to  preserve,  innovate 
and  promote  the  projection  and 
dissemination  of  arts  in  the  concerned  zone 
...  to  encourage  folk  and  tribal  arts  ...  involve 
youth  in  creative  cultural  communication”, 
and  so  on  (p.  38).  How  many  times  are  these 
phrases  going  to  be  regurgitated  ?  Would  it 
not  be  more  useful  to  acknowledge  that  the 
preservation,  innovation,  promotion, 
dissemination  and  projection  of  the  arts  are 
activities  with  distinct  nuances  and 
responsibilities  which  need  to  be 
differentiated  rather  than  conflated  ?  And  that 
they  need  to  be  defined  by  artists  rather  than 
officials  ? 

The  reality  is  that  the  Zonal  Cultural 
Centres  have  negated  cultural  nuances  and 
specificities  in  their  management  of  culture. 
Today  it  is  common  knowledge  that  these 
centres  do  not  serve  artists  or  people.  Rather, 
they  are  the  official  mediating  structures  for 
the  arrangement  of  political  functions  and 
spectacles,  where  the  accent  is  on  “folk”  and 
“tribal”  input  (I  will  not  say  “participation”). 
Most  of  their  administration  is  focused  on  the 
“quantification”  and  “transportation”  of 
performers  who  are  “assembled”  by  some 
impresario  for  a  “variety  programme”  or 
“ceremony”.  Among  those  who  have 
benefited  most  from  this  structure  are  the 
officers  themselves  and  middlemen  who 
feed  the  centres  with  “human  resources”  at  a 
grass-roots  level.  For  sheer  mechanization, 
insensitivity  and  bureaucratization  of  the 
arts,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  any  institution 
that  could  match  the  Zonal  Cultural  Centres. 

While  alluding  to  its  “impresario 
activities”  and  “parading”  of  tribal  art  forms, 
the  report  surrenders  critical  responsibility 
in  the  sheer  reticence  of  its  discourse  :  “We 
cannot  help  feeling  that  the  formation  of  the 
Zonal  Cultural  Centres  was  not  well  thought 
out”  (p.  40).  There  is  a  political  agenda  in  this 
euphemistic  statement  that  the  committee  is 
perfectly  aware  of,  but  to  open  it  would 
necessitate  an  addressing  of  the  cultural 
politics  of  earlier  political  administrations. 

In  this  regard,  one  needs  to  acknowledge 
that  these  centres  are  at  once  the 
concomitants  and  extensions  of  “festival 
culture”  that  was  initiated  by  Indira  Gandhi 


and  later  consolidated  by  the  Congress  Party 
to  propagate  a  particular  image  of  India  that 
was  essentially  synthetic  and  homogenized. 
Under  the  guise  of  representing  different 
“regional  cultures”  through  “zones”,  these 
centres  were  meant  to  facilitate  the 
centralization  of  cultural  activities  on  a  scale 
which  has  neither  been  envisioned  nor 
funded  in  India  since  Independence.  Within 
this  context,  the  Haksar  Committee  seems 
essentially  linked  to  the  preservation  of  the 
status  quo  :  “The  Zonal  Cultural  Centres  have 
become  entities  which  have  already  made 
their  presence  felt.  We  are  not  questioning 
their  right  to  exist”  (p.  40).  The  question  is  : 
For  whom  do  they  exist  apart  from 
government  officials  and  a  scattering  of  the 
cultural  elite  ?  What  infrastructural  facilities 
have  they  provided  for  communities  even  in 
their  own  headquarters  ?  Where  are  the 
“rehearsal  spaces,  open-air  theatres, 
galleries”  that  the  report  would  like  to  see  ? 
What  have  they  done  for  “folk”  and  “tribal” 
peoples  apart  from  using  them  as  material  in 
their  spectacles  ?  How  have  they  initiated 
dialogue  between  communities  from 
different  states  apart  from  hosting  “festivals” 
where  “experts”  preside  over  the  creative 
efforts  of  the  “youth”  ?  The  point  is  that  at 
every  level  these  centres  have  not  just  failed 
to  enrich  cultural  relationships  and  activities, 
they  may  even  have  jeopardized  the 
possibilities  that  existed  before  their 
intervention.  And  for  these  reasons,  unlike 
the  Haksar  Committee,  I  do  question  their 
right  to  exist. 

As  I  react  to  the  bureaucratic  callousness 
of  these  centres,  which  are  the  most  flagrant 
manifestations  of  official  cultural  policy,  I  am 
reminded  of  the  singer  of  kathas  whom  I 
introduced  at  the  start  of  my  essay.  I  have  still 
not  been  able  to  represent  him.  But  I 
remember  him,  his  vibrant  voice  and  the 
pittance  of  five  rupees  that  he  got  at  the  end 
of  his  strenuous  performance.  I  also 
remember  that  crores  of  rupees  continue  to 
be  spent  on  the  Zonal  Cultural  Centres. 
There  are  obvious  rifts  and  areas  of 
non  acknowledgement,  even  indifference, 
in  our  thinking  of  culture,  communities  that 
remain  unrepresented.  But  it  is  a  poignant 
yet  telling  fact  that  the  singer  in  the 
Dharamtala  Mela  continues  to  sing  every 
Sunday  afternoon.  In  spite  of  the  state,  he 
exists. 
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Doing  theatre  -  compared  to  the  art  of 
writing  or  painting  or  sculpting  or 
singing  or  even  filmmaking, 
considering  its  market  potential  -  is,  believe 
it  or  not,  far  more  expensive.  Most 
significantly,  theatre  refuses  to  be  duplicated. 
Hence,  compared  to  almost  all  other  art 
forms  including  cinema,  which  permit 
replicability  ad  infinitum,  a  stage 
performance  each  night  involves  a  great 
amount  of  expenditure.  Furthermore,  a  poet 
or  a  painter  or  a  singer  creates  all  by  himself. 
Theatre,  however,  both  in  preparation  and 
performance,  till  the  dismantling  is  over 
every  night,  needs  a  collective  of  materials, 
skills  and  human  beings.  This  factor,  too, 
makes  theatre  arts  more  expensive.  It  should 
appear  logical  that  theatre  deserves  greater 
financial  support  and  more  comprehensive 
care  and  nourishment  from  society. 

Before  I  begin  to  discuss  this  issue  of 
theatre  patronage,  I  would  like  the  reader  to 
realize  clearly  that  theatre  is  really  an 
expensive  practice.  This  is  necessary  because 
when  a  Calcuttan,  for  instance,  buys  one 
ticket  worth  Rs.  5,  he  is  blissfully  unaware 
that  his  seat  and  the  ads  to  notify  him  have 
already  amounted  to  Rs.  5.  Then  comes  the 
cost  of  production  -  makeup,  lighting,  music, 
transport,  refreshment  and  so  forth  -  to 
which  one  has  to  add  the  unremunerated 
creative  toil  of  thirty  or  forty  persons  for 
months.  On  the  right  is  the  budget  in 
rupees,  slightly  simplified,  for  the  most 
recent  production  done  by  the  group  with 
which  I  am  associated;  I  may  mention  that 
this  production  won  the  Shiromoni  Award  in 
theatre  (1994). 

The  developed  countries,  both  socialist 
and  capitalist,  by  and  large  decided  in  favour 
of  a  comprehensive  art  patronage  system  at 
the  time  of  the  Second  World  War.  In  Great 
Britain,  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Company 
(RSC)  -  practically  a  national  theatre 
institution  with  one  centre  at 
Stratford-on-Avon  and  another  in  London  - 
had  an  annual  budget  of  <£23,050,000  in 
1991-92.  Of  this  total,  the  Government  Arts 
Council  subsidized  <£7,870,000  and  the 
London  City  Council,  <£1,350,000.  This  total 
subvention  of  <£9,220,000  accounted  for  40% 
of  the  annual  cost,  while  Royal  Insurance 
subsidized  a  further  £,3,200,000.  In  France, 
“under  Jack  Lang,  Minister  for  Culture  in  the 


A.  Rehearsal  expenses : 

Rental  for  rehearsal  space 
@  Rs.  100  per  day  for  29  days  2,900.00 
Rental  for  auditorium  stage,  1  day  650.00 
Rental  for  auditorium  (with  electricity) 

@  Rs.  750  per  day  for  8  days  6,000.00 

Microphone  charges  for  4  days  240.00 
Stage  rental  for  grand  rehearsal  1 ,500.00 
Refreshments  for  1250  working  hours 

6,639.00 

17,929.00 


B.  Conveyance  and  transport : 

Cartage  @  Rs.  70  per  day  per  cart,  and  taxi 

4,993.00 


C.  Stationery : 

Cost  towards  paper,  pens,  pencils,  xeroxing 
scripts,  files  1,326.60 


D.  Sets  : 

Costs  include  designer’s  fees  of  Rs.  5000,  18 
CFT  pinewood  @  Rs.  166  per  CFT,  cloth, 
carpenters  @  Rs.  70  per  day,  painter  @  Rs.  70 
per  day,  oil  and  watercolour  paints 

19,126.17 


E.  Properties  : 

Include  3  wooden  chairs,  4  cane  chairs,  1 
table,  1  body  of  a  refrigerator  4,988.00 


F.  Lights  : 

Including  4  technicians'  wages,  designer’s 
fees,  purchase  of  some  lamps  (Fuji  1000W, 
costing  Rs.  1500  each)  and  other  equipment 

12,382.00 


G.  Costumes  : 


For  14  characters,  including  shoes  and  3-4 
changes  for  major  characters  19,295.00 


H.  Music  : 

Including  studio  rental  @  Rs.  1000  per  shift, 
tape  @  Rs.  800  per  spool,  music  hands  @  Rs. 
600-800  each  per  shift  8,300.00 

I.  Makeup: 

Including  2  bald  wigs,  1  half  wig,  makeup 
materials  1,366.00 


J.  Printing,  publicity  and  documentation  : 
Including  hoarding,  posters,  exhibition, 
folder  photographs  and  newspaper  ads 

32,874.20 

GRAND  TOTAL  COST  BEFORE  FIRST 
PERFORMANCE :  122,579.97 

Additionally,  the  total  cost  of  production  for 
every  performance  is  Rs.  8,485. 
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Mitterand  government,  1981-86,  large  sums 
of  money  were ...  injected  into  the  arts.”  (The 
Cambridge  Guide  to  World  Theatre) 
German  theatres  are  subsidized  to  the  tune 
of  over  two  billion  marks  every  season,  the 
equivalent  of  about  100  marks  for  each  ticket. 
Very  few  of  the  400-odd  German  theatre 
companies  could  survive  without  subsidies. 

As  for  the  erstwhile  Communist  countries 
of  Europe  -  in  Hungary,  the  state  subsidized 
60%  of  the  costs  and  the  box  office  took  care 
of  the  remaining  40% .  To  end  privileges  in 
culture,  the  highest  ticket  was  priced  at  not 
more  than  a  dollar.  Poland  constitutionally 
accepted  the  task  of  ensuring  the  conditions 
necessary  for  creation  of  that  culture  which 
could  be  freely  accessible  to  all  citizens. 
Apart  from  heavy  subsidy,  tickets  were  priced 
at  the  lowest  possible  level,  subscription 
tickets  and  free  transport  of  spectators  from 
villages  were  introduced.  Warsaw  alone  had 
as  many  as  sixteen  theatre  companies 
subsidized  to  the  hilt.  In  1981,  the  Weimar 
National  Theatre  in  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  had  a  budget  of  8  million  marks  of 
which  the  state  took  care  of  6  million  marks. 

It  may  be  deduced  that  the  socialist 
countries  attached  greater  importance  to 
theatre.  Of  course,  from  time  to  time, 
someone  had  to  pay  the  price  for  this 
protection.  Sometimes  an  inflexible 
Meyerhold  would  vanish  into  nowhere  and 
his  actress-wife  Zinaida  would  be  found  lying 
in  a  ditch  with  eleven  knife  wounds  all  over 
her  body.  But  that  is  a  story  of  the  past. 

In  contrast,  in  India,  the  Sangeet  Natak 
Akademi,  founded  in  1953,  offers  grants  to 
various  performing  arts  organizations 
(covering  music,  dance  and  drama), 
promotes  research,  organizes  seminars  and 
festivals,  and  subsidizes  publications.  Its 
pitiful  subventions  to  theatre  troupes  have 
been  Rs.  144,980,  Rs.  176,500  and  Rs.  174,500, 
in  the  years  1962-63, 1972-73  and  1979-80, 
respectively.  Its  budget  for  1988-89  was  a 
meagre  Rs.  1,200,000.  (Compare  this  to  the 
$175  million  budget  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  even  in  capitalist 
USA,  where  the  strident  critics  of  the  poor 
governmental  funding  for  artists  cannot  even 
begin  to  realize  how  fortunate  their  situation 
is  in  comparison  to  India  !)  It  also  annually 
offers  awards  to  eminent  artistes  and  elects 
one  or  two  Fellows.  Taking  the  cue  from  the 
Sangeet  Natak  Akademi,  some  of  the  states 


also  founded  their  own  Akademis.  But  most 
of  these  have  become  either  moribund  or 
economic  cripples. 

Since  1973,  diverting  funds  from  the 
Sangeet  Natak  Akademi,  the  Department  of 
Culture  of  the  Government  of  India  directly 
started  to  help  theatre.  It  operates  some 
important  schemes : 

1.  A  salary  grant  to  professional  theatre 
ensembles.  This  scheme  offered  Rs.  400  a 
month  to  ten  persons  for  twelve  months.  In 
1973,  about  a  dozen  ensembles  (not  even 
one  per  state)  received  this  grant.  Presently, 
the  salary  has  been  raised  to  Rs.  1,500,  the 
number  of  artistes  to  30  and  the  ensembles 
to  about  a  score  and  a  half  (barely  averaging 
one  per  state). 

2.  Lump-sum  grants  for  specified  projects, 
the  upper  limit  being  Rs.  25,000. 

3.  Scholarships  to  young  talents,  of  whom 
10-12  from  all  over  India  were  given  Rs.  300 
(now  raised  to  Rs.  1 ,000)  per  month  for  three 
years. 

4.  Junior  Fellowships,  under  which  10-12 
persons  were  given  Rs.  400  (now  raised  to 
Rs.  1,500)  per  month  for  a  maximum  period 
of  three  years. 

5.  Senior  Fellowships,  under  which  10-12 
persons  were  given  Rs.  1,000  (now  raised  to 
Rs.  3,000)  per  month  for  a  maximum  period 
of  three  years. 

6.  Emeritus  Fellowships. 

7.  A  maximum  building  grant  of 
Rs.  150,000. 

The  budgetary  outlay  of  the  Department  of 
Culture  for  subvention  to  theatre  has  been 
Rs.  764,556  in  1973-74,  Rs.  1,518,746  in 
1977-78  and  Rs.  3,039,066  in  1980-81.  Some 
well-meaning  bureaucrats  like  Kapila 
Vatsyayan,  Bhaskar  Ghosh  and  Ashok  Vajpeyi 
have  tried  to  do  their  best,  but  in  the  absence 
of  any  well-defined  policy,  they  could  not  do 
much.  Now,  at  long  last,  a  cultural  policy  is  in 
the  pipeline:  the  Haksar  Committee  has 
submitted  its  report;  the  Planning 
Commission  is  reviewing  the  efficacy  and 
amounts  of  grant  schemes.  Shall  we  hope  for 
the  best  ? 

In  the  developed  countries,  the  role  of  the 
local  administrations  and  governments  in  the 
promotion  of  the  theatre  has  been 
commendable  and  fairly  consistent. 
However,  our  municipalities  and 
corporations  are  totally  callous  and  apathetic 
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to  support  for  art  and  culture. 

Recently,  the  corporate  sector  has  come 
forward  with  some  funds.  The  Tatas  have 
established  the  massive  National  Centre  for 
the  Performing  Arts  in  Bombay.  The  Shri  Ram 
Centre  is  another  such  endeavour  in  Delhi. 
Various  companies  present  annual  cash 
awards;  ironically,  one  of  them  spends  Rs. 
60,000  on  prizes  but  Rs.  700,000  on  the  ad 
campaign.  As  one  critic  put  it,  “Artists  are 
expected  to  settle  for  crumbs.”  Others  have 
been  consistently  promoting  theatre 
festivals.  So  far  so  good;  something  is  better 
than  nothing.  But  the  problem  seems  to  be 
that  the  corporate  sector  is  not  yet  ready  to 
offer  a  theatre-infant  the  right  to  experiment 
and  fail.  It  seems  interested  only  in 
supporting  an  event  or  occasion  which  is 
sure  to  succeed  and  certain  to  ensure 
publicity. 

Is  it  at  all  surprising,  therefore,  that  many 
theatre  groups  apply  to  foreign  foundations 
working  in  India  for  financial  assistance? 
After  all,  their  help  is  frequently  not  only 
more  substantial  but  also  less  caught  up  in 
the  red  tape  and  obligations  that  go  hand  in 
hand  with  our  domestic  agencies,  whether 
public  or  private. 

Although  theatre  is  a  needy  as  well  as 
deserving  candidate  for  social  welfare,  the 
question  looms  large  whether  social  welfare 
is  itself,  as  a  concept,  still  on  the  priority  list 
of  the  powers  that  be.  We  thought  that, 


despite  the  free-market  phenomenon  and 
the  resultant  overwhelming  rise  in 
competitiveness,  consumerism  and 
“commoditification”  of  all  things,  at  least 
such  items  as  health,  education,  sports  and 
culture  would  retain  their 
“protection-friendliness”.  In  reality, 
education  and  medication  are  becoming 
cost-prohibitive  daily,  while  sports  is  on  its 
way  to  becoming  a  fertile  field  for  promoters 
and  investors.  Then,  is  the  doom  of  serious, 
venturesome  and  experimental  theatre 
almost  a  fait  accompli? 

If  so,  how  do  we  react?  As  the  political  and 
economic  powers  seem  to  grow  more  and 
more  in  control  of  the  “centre”,  theatre,  on 
the  periphery,  is  getting  increasingly  choked 
by  the  culture  of  silence.  If  one  accepts  the 
given  market  equations,  one  is  left  with  very 
few  choices:  one  may  try  to  be  a  short-term 
nihilist,  one  may  cry  hoarse  and  soon  be 
forgotten,  or  one  may  just  march  to 
martyrdom.  Perhaps  the  challenge  lies  in 
one’s  ability  to  think  in  a  new  way,  getting 
beyond  the  known  orbit  of  theatre 
economics,  like  some  of  our  own  directors 
of  “poor  theatre”  or  “Third  Theatre”.  Once 
this  small  voice  -  born  somewhere  beyond 
the  present,  apparently  inexorable 
socio-politico-economic  gravitational  pull  - 
becomes  audible,  a  thousand  options  may 
start  to  emerge  and  a  hundred  flowers  may 
start  to  blossom. 
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The  chorus  in  Aristophanes’  The  Frogs 
unequivocally  opines  that  its  task  is  not 
only  to  “entertain”  but  also  to 
“advise”  the  viewers.  If  we  care  to  connect 
what  is  meant  by  “advising”  here  with  a  sense 
of  social  responsibility,  which  has  a 
“politicality”  in  some  form  or  the  other, 
modern  Indian  theatre  as  a  creation  of,  and  a 
response  to  colonialism,  can  undeniably 
claim  that  attribute.  The  “apoliticality”  and 
“pure  aestheticism”  of  certain  productions 
do  not  meaningfully  nullify  this  claim,  any 
historical  assessment  of  the  Bengali  and  the 
Marathi  theatre  from  the  mid-nineteenth 
century  to  the  heyday  of  Sisir  Bhaduri  would 
testify  to  that.  The  politics  of  this  theatre 
should  not  be  exclusively  identified  with 
directly  oppositional  plays  like  Nildarpan;  in 
a  rather  indirect  way  it  took  the  shape  of 
cultural  assertions  in  mounting  mythological 
and  historical  characters  like  Shahjahan, 
Shivaji  and  Sirajuddaulla.  Side  by  side  there 
was  a  genuine  social  awareness  coupled  with 
an  earnest  desire  for  social  engineering, 
exemplified  by  the  plays  of  Ramnarayan 
Tarkaratna,  Deval’s  Sharada,  and  many  other 
Indian  plays  in  the  broader  context  of  the 
ideology  of  nationalism.  Women’s  plight 
receives  notable  attention  in  them.  There 
was  a  decline  in  the  forties,  succinctly  related 
by  Utpal  Dutt  to  a  lack  of  political  ideology, 
and  relieved  by  singular  instances  like  the 
symbolic  use  of  mythology  to  avoid  British 
censorship  in  plays  like  Manmatha  Datta’s 
Karagar,  where  the  legend  of  Krishna’s  birth 
was  given  an  anticolonial  interpretation. 

The  depressive  state  of  the  nationalist 
theatre  was  eloquently  replaced  by  the  IPTA 
movement  with  its  Marxist  conviction, 
clearly-spelt-out  social  awareness  and 
politics.  Soon  it  lost  its  cohesion,  but  in 
various  forms  the  trend  it  set  was  carried 
forward  by  the  “new”  theatres  of  the 
postcolonial  period  in  several  parts  of  India. 
The  theatre  groups  which  grew  did  not 
remain  absolutely  faithful  to  a  distinctive 
Marxist  ideology,  but  in  their  attempts  to 
counteract  the  crassitude  of  commercialism, 
to  reveal  the  inner  contradictions  of  the 
post-Independence  era,  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  seventies,  they  remained  “committed”  in 
their  own  ways  as  reflected  in  their  choice  of 
plays.  Thus,  Chandrasekhar  Kambar,  who 
believes  that  “Drama  can  be  a  way  of  escape” 


from  the  “suffocating”  political  atmosphere, 
is  not  an  escapist  himself.  His  Jai  Sidanayaka 
and  Harakeya  Kuri  are  political  plays, 
centring  on  the  problems  of  persisting 
feudalism  and  landownership,  and 
democratic  aspirations  in  an  urban  society. 
He  still  believes,  “All  of  us  have  a  share  in  this 
political  activity  and  we  cannot  avoid  politics. 
[Harakeya  Kuri]  proves  that  you  cannot  avoid 
either  being  a  victor  or  a  victim  in  this 
political  activity  which  is,  in  a  sense,  the  most 
civilized  form  of  man-hunting.”  Vijay 
Tendulkar’s  social  awareness  is  too  evident 
to  be  elaborated.  Even  an  allegedly  apolitical 
playwright  like  Mahesh  Elkunchwar  reveals 
an  unmistakable  sense  of  the  complexities  of 
contemporary  realities  in  plays  like  Holi. 
Activities  like  the  reworking  of  Bhasa’s  plays 
or  interpretations  of  the  epics  in 
post-Independence  theatre  have  significant 
politics  of  their  own,  though  not  to  be 
bracketed  with  the  distinctively  political 
theatre  of  an  Utpal  Dutt,  with  its  characteristic 
dialectics.  Bhasa’s  revival  in  a  Malayali  or 
Manipuri  context  could  mean  proffering  a 
powerful  cultural  alternative  to  the  canonical 
Natyasastra  smacking  of  a  north  Indian  bias 
in  the  field  of  Indian  identity. 

All  these  provide  the  context  of  Badal 
Sircar,  the  engineer  who  came  back  from 
Nigeria  and  ultimately  devoted  his  whole 
time  to  serious  Bengali  theatre.  After  a  period 
of  experiments  with  the  theme  of  alienation 
in  plays  one  finds  closer  to  postindustrial 
European  drama,  “absurdist”  or  otherwise, 
he  started  his  extremely  significant 
alternative  theatre,  with  a  distinctive  political 
intentionality  of  his  own,  which  profoundly 
influenced  contemporary  theatre  all  over 
India. 

1 

Many  of  us  seem  to  have  a  penchant  for 
superlatives  and  for  formulations  of 
absolutely  exclusive  alternatives.  Under  such 
a  condition,  we  have  to  have  a  “best”  at  our 
disposal,  which  would  constantly  feed  our 
urge  for  hero  worship,  and  we  need  a  clearly 
defined  oppositional  situation  which  would 
allow  us  to  take  sides  categorically  and  argue 
for  one,  against  the  other.  Current  theatre 
thinking  in  India  is  markedly  replete  with 
this  syndrome,  and  one  manifestation  can  be 
found  in  the  tendentious  debates  on 
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proscenium  theatre  versus  “Third”  or  “Free” 
theatre.  It  is  one  of  the  major  aspects  of  the 
politics  of  theatre  in  West  Bengal  today,  and 
perhaps  of  its  economics  too. 

The  arguments  against  our  proscenium 
theatre  are  much  too  well-known  to  be 
recounted  here  in  detail.  The  main 
objections  are  its  association  with  colonial 
rule,  its  lack  of  roots  in  the  indigenous 
performing  arts  (“theatre”  itself  is  an 
imported  word  assimilated  into  Bengali  like 
“chair”  and  “table”),  its  dependence  on 
allegedly  extraneous  elements  like  sets,  light 
effects,  music,  makeup,  props,  costumes,  and 
the  consequential  costliness  of  performance. 
Another  charge  against  it  is  its 
encouragement  of  and/or  dependence  on 
the  “passivity”  of  the  viewers,  its  lack  of 
contact  with  the  audience,  its  intended 
creation  of  “illusion  of  reality”,  its  naturalism 
or  realism. 

The  first  argument  against  the  proscenium 
theatre,  that  is,  its  being  a  product  of  colonial 
acculturation,  takes  us  to  the  vexed  question 
of  tradition  against  modernity  (as  in  the  case 
of  our  cinema  and  novel),  a  controversy 
much  too  complex  to  be  dealt  with  in  the 
scope  of  this  short  article.  One  wonders 
whether  we  can  completely  do  away  with  all 
the  aspects  of  this  acculturation  in  our 
endeavour  in  search  of  roots.  True,  Tagore 
himself  in  his  dramaturgy  and  method  of 
production  deliberately  found  an  alternative 
to  the  nineteenth-century  Western  theatre, 
but  his  production  of  Natir  Puja  was  neither 
exactly  a  revival  of  folk  tradition,  nor  a 
proper  “Angan  Mancha”  production  of  Badal 
Sircar’s  Satabdi;  it  had  a  distinctive  aesthetics 
of  its  own.  It  is  true  that  city-centric 
proscenium  theatre  becomes  rather 
inaccessible  to  the  rural  audience  or  even  to 
the  small-town  audience  due  to  its  physical 
properties  and  the  cost  involved  in  a 
production.  If  a  theatre  worker  wants  to 
reach  out  to  a  greater  number  (and  different 
kinds)  of  viewers,  he  has  every  right  to  opt 
out  of  proscenium  theatre  for  the  sake  of 
portability  (an  aspect  Sircar  values 
immensely),  but  mere  portability  may  not 
ensure  greater  contact  and  communication 
with  the  audience,  in  spite  of  the  physical 
immediacy  it  guarantees. 

Lack  of  audience  participation  in  a 
proscenium  theatre  is  an  allegation  which 


should  be  interrogated  now,  instead  of 
repeatedly  uttering  it  like  an  empty  slogan. 
This  kind  of  theorization  on  the  relation 
between  the  addresser  and  the  addressee 
tends  to  depend  on  an  extremely  facile 
generalization  of  what  is  known  as 
“audience”,  by  imagining  it  to  be  a 
homogenous  compact  entity.  I  am  not 
propounding  here  any  theory  of  “natural 
inequality”  thoroughly  questioned  by  Andre 
Beteille,  but  trying  to  make  this  point  that 
different  spectators  may  have  different  ways 
of  participating  in  what  they  watch.  The  level 
or  degree  of  participation,  I  believe,  should 
not  be  mechanically  correlated  with  physical 
immediacy;  in  that  case  one  could  say  that  the 
greatest  amount  of  participation  is  to  be 
obtained  invariably  in  small  meetings  of 
political  parties,  or  in  a  classroom  situation 
in  an  educational  institution.  As  a  viewer  (an 
urbanite  modern  Bengali  who,  according  to 
Badal  Sircar’s  categorization  in  “The 
Changing  Language  of  Bengali  Theatre”, 
1982,  is  Bengali  only  philologically,  but 
English  culturally),  I  definitely  “participated” 
in  Bohurupee’s  Rakta  Karabi  or  Little 
Theatre  Group’s  Tiner  Talawar  in  my  own 
way,  and  I  believe  many  others  did.  I  cannot 
glibly  say  that  my  participation  at  Satabdi’s 
non-proscenium  production  of  Gandi  (an 
adaptation  of  Brecht’s  Caucasian  Chalk 
Circle)  was  violently  and  qualitatively  better 
or  worse  than  those,  though  it  could  be  a 
different  kind  of  participation  due  to  the 
different  kind  of  theatrical  language  used. 

As  regards  the  much-maligned  word 
“illusion”,  a  viewer  may  claim  that  he  or  she 
can  willingly,  consciously  submit  himself  or 
herself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  illusion 
created  on  stage  (as  we  do  when  we  listen  to 
music)  but  simultaneously  remain  aware  that 
what  is  happening  on  stage  is  not  “real”,  but 
an  image  of  reality,  a  re-creation  with  a 
particular  intention.  Then  a  viewer  can 
engage  himself  or  herself  to  serious 
post-viewing  thoughts,  discuss  with  friends 
and  associates  as  one  can  after  watching  a 
film  like  Pather  Panchali;  and  if  the  addresser 
is  genuinely  eager  to  have  contact  with  the 
addressee,  then  the  reaction  of  the  viewer 
can  be  made  available.  This  sort  of 
participation,  admittedly  not  easily  workable, 
but  not  an  impossibility  either,  should 
neither  be  belittled  nor  laughed  at  under  the 
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allegation  that  it  is  bourgeois  participation 
par  excellence.  To  hold  that  the  “less 
modernized”,  less  acculturated  audience  of 
a  nonmetropolitan  area  is  essentially 
incapable  of  this  kind  of  participation  would 
be  contributing  to  the  concept  of  “natural 
inequality”,  in  spite  of  a  professed  dedication 
to  the  cause  of  social  equality.  And  that  the 
proscenium  theatre  usually  atrophies  the 
audience  by  creating  a  particular  kind  of 
illusion,  may  not  be  the  fault  of  the 
proscenium  itself,  but  of  who  use  it,  how  and 
for  what  purpose.  As  regards  “copying 
reality”,  I  must  say  that  no  performing  art, 
however  remote  from  naturalism  or  realism, 
can  avoid  mimesis  altogether,  and  mimesis 
is  bound  to  create  some  kind  of  illusion,  and 
created  illusions  differ  in  their  nature  and 
ultimate  aim,  in  their  respective  politics. 

However,  a  huge  theatre  in  an  urban 
situation  can  rightly  be  questioned  for 
nurturing  the  status  quo  situation  of  social 
inequality,  in  its  imposed  stratification  upon 
the  viewers  by  gradual  distancing,  putting  the 
spectators  with  cheaper  tickets  in  seats  from 
where  they  cannot  see  anything  properly. 
But  this  is  connected  with  the  prevalent 
market  economy  that  controls  our  society  at 
large  (and  the  so-called  “group  theatre”  is 
not  untouched  by  that).  In  that  case  one  can 
have  art  theatres  of  a  small  size  with  uniform 
rates  of  admission,  theatres  which  can  afford 
to  remain  considerably  free  from 
commercial  motives.  So,  as  a  viewer,  I  would 
wholeheartedly  welcome  the  “other” 
theatre,  for  which  Badal  Sircar  appears  to 
have  used  different  nomenclatures  in 
different  contexts  —  “New”,  “Third”,  “Free”, 
“Synthetic”,  “Angan  Mancha”,  theatre  “using 
poverty”  (poor  theatre)  —  but  I  would  be 
hesitant  to  accept  this  theatre  as  an  exclusive 
replacement  of  the  imported  proscenium 
simply  in  order  to  establish  its 
non-Englishness  and  as  a  means  of  greater 
contact  between  the  theatre  workers  and  the 
audience.  The  question  of  “using  poverty”  is 
a  different  one,  and  needs  separate  attention. 

As  it  has  been  said,  proscenium  theatre  is 
costlier  than  the  theatre  “free”  from  the 
bondage  of  the  space  behind  the 
.proscenium,  though  proscenium  theatre  can 
tackle  that  question  in  the  way  suggested 
above  (not  only  by  having  smaller  auditoria, 
but  also  by  conditioning  their  technique  of 


production,  if  one  wants  to  remain  really 
“committed”  and  if  one  is  not  after  glamour, 
fame  or  money).  It  is  true  that  Badal  Sircar’s 
theatre  in  this  respect — cost  of  production 
leading  to  dependence  on  advertisement, 
sponsorship,  grants  and  so  on — is  far  more 
workable,  for  it  can  survive  simply  on  a 
voluntary  donation  of  the  viewers,  which 
makes  this  “poor”  theatre  really  “free”  from 
all  sorts  of  monetary  obligations.  But,  again  I 
plead,  this  undeniable  plus  point  of  the 
“third”  theatre  does  not  guarantee  contact, 
greater  participation  and  consequently 
greater  political  success,  per  se. 

2 

In  the  conclusion  of  Sircar’s  book  in 
English,  The  Third  Theatre,  he  defines  his 
“thirdness”  by  separating  it  from  the  other 
two:  costly,  immobile,  hypnotizing 
proscenium  theatre,  and  modern  Jatra, 
“infested  by  commerciality  and  the 
back-dated  (and  often  reactionary)  values  of 
the  prevailing  folk  theatre”.  This  clearly 
establishes  a  claim  that  this  Third  Theatre  is 
supposed  to  achieve  greater  political 
success.  This  theatre,  according  to  Sircar,  is 
not  only  a  “necessity”  but  a  definite 
“possibility”  as  well.  And  he  seems  to  assert 
that  the  commercialized  Jatra  of  today  can  be 
successfully  challenged  by  Third  Theatre 
productions  like  Spartacus  in 
nonmetropolitan  areas.  That  this  is  still  to  be 
proved  to  have  been  achieved  is  a  different 
question  with  quite  a  few  probable  answers. 
In  another  article  in  Bengali,  he  subdivides 
Calcutta  prosceniums  into  three  categories 
(a  micro-level  thirdness  ?):  commercial 
north  Calcutta  theatre;  amateur  productions 
by  schools  and  colleges,  office  clubs,  cultural 
organizations;  and  “group  theatre”. 

Actually,  all  three  theatres  of  Sircar’s  first 
categorization  originate  from  Calcutta  and 
are  taken  out  to  nonmetropolitan  areas  in 
varying  degrees  (excluding  the  north 
Calcutta  companies),  because  group  theatre 
productions  are  now  made  available  to 
outside  audiences  through  what  are  known 
as  “call  shows”,  which  still  may  not  be 
accessible  to  the  peasantry.  Under  these 
circumstances  there  is  perhaps  no  point  in 
making  a  divide  between  “urban  theatre”  and 
“rural  folk  non-theatre”  performances  any 
more,  at  least  in  Bengal,  specially  since  rural 
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folk  performance  has  virtually  become  a 
nonentity  in  Bengal.  So  Sircar  himself  now 
prefers  “Free  Theatre”  to  the  dubious 
“Third”,  as  his  theatre  is  still  quite  free 
spatially  from  the  bondage  of  the 
proscenium  and  considerably  free  from 
money  matters.  Certainly  he  has  made  it  a 
“possibility”,  though  one  cannot  be  effusive 
about  the  success  of  its  politics,  neither  in 
terms  of  its  dislodging  commercialism,  nor 
in  terms  of  social  engineering.  And  when  he 
decries  modern  Jatra  for  promoting  the 
reactionary  values  of  “prevailing  folk 
theatre”,  I  fail  to  understand  which  folk 
theatre  he  means  by  that  in  the  context  of 
Bengal  (I  am  leaving  Nautanki,  Yakshagana 
and  the  rest  out  of  this  argument,  of  course). 

Sircar  has  mentioned  quite  a  few  theatre 
workers  from  abroad  who  have  worked  for 
the  “other”  theatre,  like  Joan  Littlewood  of 
the  UK,  Yuri  Lyubimov  of  the  USSR,  Jani’s 
pantomime  in  Czechoslovakia,  Jerzy 
Grotowski  of  Poland,  and  above  all  Richard 
Schechner  of  the  USA;  he  recounts  his  own 
experiences  as  a  viewer  of  those 
non-proscenium  theatres.  Though  he 
borrowed  the  expression  “poor  theatre” 
from  Grotowski,  he  emphasizes  that  his 
acquaintance  with  this  other  theatre  of  the 
West  should  not  make  us  think  that  he  was 
influenced  by  them.  He  praises  those 
Western  theatre  workers,  particularly 
Schechner,  for  learning  a  lot  from  our  folk 
tradition  (which  will  take  us  to  the  vexing 
question  of  interculturalism)  and 
reprimands  our  city-centric  modern  theatre 
for  ignoring  them.  This  will  immediately 
bring  up  the  question  of  “Free”  theatre’s 
indebtedness  to  our  precolonial  folk 
tradition,  and  his  various  stray  comments  in 
Bengali  articles  may  tend  to  trick  us  that  he 
acknowledges  his  debt  to  Nautanki,  Tamasha, 
Bhavai,  without  specifying  where  and  how. 
In  the  above  list  of  folk  forms  of  performance 
(let  us  not  call  them  “theatre”,  as  per  Sircar’s 
advice)  he  also  includes  country  Jatra,  while- 
he  is  extremely  hostile  to  modern  Jatra. 

This  leaves  us  with  certain  possibilities: 

(a)  he  absorbed  some  of  the  techniques  of 
Nautanki,  Tamasha,  etcetera  (folk  Jatra  is 
ruled  out,  it  was  nearly  dead  when  he  started 
his  “Free”  theatre  endeavours)  during  his 
workshop  exercises;  (b)  he  absorbed  them 
via  Schechner's  “environmental  theatre” — in 


which  case  his  theatre  also  would  be 
considered  imported  in  a  way,  though  from 
a  postcolonial  West;  (c)  he  simply  absorbed 
the  non-proscenium  mobility  of  those 
performances,  both  foreign  and  indigenous, 
in  his  “Synthetic”  (which  theatre  is  not  so?) 
theatre.  As  such,  the  theoretical  question  of 
the  origin  of  the  “Third/Free”  theatre  does 
not  become  quite  clear  to  me,  in  spite  of 
Sircar’s  contention  that  it  is  not  an 
“experiment”  with  the  language  of  theatre,  it 
is  simply  a  matter  of  “point  of  view”,  a 
“philosophy”.  The  only  thing  that  appears 
quite  clear  about  his  “point  of  view”  is  his 
motivated  rejection  of  the  proscenium  for 
the  sake  of  greater  mobility  and  lower  cost  of 
production,  which  keeps  it  really  free  from 
all  sorts  of  commercialism. 

3 

As  for  the  language  of  this  new  theatre,  at 
least  during  the  early  part,  Sircar  repeatedly 
professed  minimum  dependence  on  spoken 
words,  presumably  under  the  belief  that 
body  language  transcends  social  barriers  and 
spoken  words  could  be  obstacles  to  the 
sought-after  audience  participation. 
Consequently,  Gandi  was  a  superb  example 
of  visual  orchestration  of  highly 
commendable  physical  compositions  and 
fluidity  juxtaposed  with  a  clockwork 
precision — a  breathtaking  experience  in 
theatre  (“aesthetics”  cannot  be  ruled  out), 
accompanied  by  a  verbal  counterpart  like  the 
soundtrack  of  a  non-naturalistic  film  (the 
flow  of  images  was  quite  cinematic).  Of  late, 
however,  this  theatre’s  dependence  on 
verbal  language  has  increased,  its  use  has 
also  improved,  taking  material  from  the  poet 
Biren  Chattopadhyay  (Janmabhumi  Aj )  and  a 
translation  of  Bernard  Shaw  (Androcles  and 
the  Lion).  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
spoken  language  used  here  is  anything  but 
“folk”.  I  must  say  that  the  particular 
urbanness  of  “Free  Theatre”  is  in  no  way 
objectionable,  it  is  much  better  than  the 
pseudo-folkism  we  find  here  and  there  in 
modern  Indian  theatre,  and  the  attempts  at 
re-creating  texts  of  Brecht  or  Shaw  in 
nonurban  areas  proves  that  he  actually  does 
not  belittle  the  receptivity  of  a  nonurban 
audience. 

The  other  aspects  of  Sircar’s 
style — abandoning  sets,  lighting  effects, 
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makeup,  costumes  — are  quite  well-known. 
These  negations,  as  has  been  said  before, 
facilitate  its  portability,  and  it  is  thus 
supposed  to  be  used  effectively  as  a  means  of 
social  engineering.  The  last  point  takes  us  to 
the  field  of  specific  politics.  Of  course  one 
should  take  note  of  the  fact  that  Sircar  has  “no 
illusion  that  it  (economic  and  social  change) 
can  be  done  simply  through  theatre”.  He 
further  adds,  “Theatre  by  itself  will  never 
change  the  world  for  the  better”,  but  he 
would  like  on  behalf  of  theatre  “a  modest 
claim  in  the  process  of  that  change”  (“The 
Changing  Language  of  Theatre”,  1982).  This 
particularity  of  his  didactics  perhaps  made 
him  indifferent  to  the  agitprop  kind  of  topical 
street  theatre  that  Utpal  Dutt  once  produced. 
Under  such  conditions  and  from  his 
selection  of  texts,  one  may  argue  that  neither 
in  content  nor  in  political  approach  is  his 
theatre  violently  different  from  the  very  best 
that  Calcutta’s  group  theatre  has  given  us  so 
far,  specially  upto  the  seventies;  the 
difference  lies  more  in  his  theatre’s 
language,  its  “poverty”,  its  “freeness”. 

At  one  point  Sircar  clarified  that  this  new 
theatre  should  not  become 
one-person-centric,  it  should  be  a  collective 
product.  While  it  is  true  that  he  never 
attempts  any  kind  of  self-projection  in  his 
productions  and  tries  his  best  to  keep 
himself  just  as  one  of  the  many  in  the  group, 
absolute  collectivity  is  yet  to  be  proved, 
which  perhaps  needs  the  evidence  of  a 
successful  Satabdi  production  without  him. 
The  commendable  documentary  on  his 
theatre  unwittingly  emphasizes  his  presence, 
which  is  no  fault  of  Sircar  himself,  but 
indirect  proof  of  how  even  perceptive 
viewers  ultimately  take  this  new  theatre,  as 
far  as  its  collectivity  is  concerned.  Whether 
nonurban  spectators  view  it  differently  in  this 
respect  can  only  be  ascertained  by  proper 
research  work,  not  through  a  few  casual 
interviews.  Meanwhile,  as  trendsetter  of  the 
“Third  Theatre”  all  over  India,  Sircar  has  no 
doubt  inspired  many  directors,  but  a  definite 
movement  is  yet  to  emerge.  Perhaps  it  will 
always  remain  just  a  fringe  phenomenon.  We 
only  have  a  few  examples  like  Prasanna’s 
Samudaya  in  Karnataka,  but  that  is  not  a  living 


theatre  any  more.  Safdar  Hashmi,  tragically, 
was  killed.  In  West  Bengal,  Satabdi  is 
complemented  by  a  few  more  groups  like 
Alternative  Living  Theatre  of  Probir  Guha  at 
Khardah  (now  divided  into  two  separate 
organizations),  Ritam,  Theatre  Libre,  and  so 
on,  but  one  can  hardly  contend  that  this  “Free 
theatre”  is  a  growing  trend. 

I  hope  readers  do  not  take  this  article  as  a 
covert  celebration  of  the  failure  of  “Free 
theatre”.  As  an  immensely  respectful  viewer 
of  this  theatre,  I  maintain  that  a  continuous 
interrogation  is  necessary  to  do  away  with  all 
sorts  of  complacence  and  self-justification. 
One  cannot  question  some  virtues  of  this 
theatre — its  absolute  freedom  from  any  kind 
of  dependence  on  commerce  and  market 
economy,  since  it  relies  on  voluntary 
donation  only — though  a  few  theatre 
workers  may  have  been  tempted  by 
donations  of  a  different  sort,  namely  Ford 
Foundation  grants.  In  that  sense  Sircar’s  own 
group  belongs  to  the  second  category  of  his 
own  subdivision  of  metropolitan  theatre:  the 
amateurs  (not  in  the  derogatory  sense  of  the 
word  in  terms  of  quality  of  production), 
minus  the  language  and  ideology  (or  lack  of 
ideology)  of  the  latter. 

And  when  I  spoke  of  the  actual  difference 
between  the  politics  of  the  content  of  this 
theatre  and  that  of  the  proscenium-centred 
“group  theatre”,  I  meant  only  the  best  things 
that  Calcutta’s  groups  have  done  for  us,  not  a 
production  like  Sayak’s  Daybaddha,  whose 
veritable  conservative  middle-class  values  in 
the  garb  of  a  woolly  humanism  are  packaged 
in  a  slick  commercial-theatre-like 
production,  which  is  not  only  being  hailed 
now  by  the  audiences  but  was  also  awarded 
the  Best  Production  of  the  Year  by  the  state 
government.  Sircar’s  indictment  of  the 
content  of  commercialized  Jatra,  quoted 
above,  seems  absolutely  relevant  to  this  sort 
of  “group  theatre”  offering.  If  it  is  a  choice 
between  this  kind  of  “responsible”  theatre 
and  Satabdi’s  productions,  no  matter  how 
they  are  labelled,  “Third”,  “Free”  or  “Poor”,  I 
shall  wholeheartedly  opt  for  the  latter, 
specially  when  everyday  politics  in  Bengal  is 
becoming  comically  theatrical,  rather  than 
theatre  becoming  meaningfully  political. 
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One  of  the  inevitable  questions  one  is 
faced  with  in  India  is,  can  an  actor 
really  be  trained?  In  other  words,  is 
training  at  all  necessary  in  theatre?  What 
surprises  one  is  the  fact  that  this  question 
arises  only  for  theatre  and  not  for  the  other 
performing  arts.  Nobody  questions  the 
necessity  of  training  in  dance  or  music  or 
even  painting,  possibly  because  all  these 
forms  of  artistic  expression  do  have  a 
common  prerequisite — talent  for  such 
expression.  The  same  conditions  apply  for 
the  theatre.  Additionally,  theatre  being  an 
amalgamation  of  all  the  other  arts  and 
literature,  it  requires  a  higher  degree  of 
intellectual,  social  and  even  artistic 
awareness.  Like  in  the  other  arts,  the  actor 
must  have  the  talent  (in  this  case,  for  acting) 
but  what  he  has  to  learn  is  the  technique,  the 
basic  related  skills,  and  methods  of  enriching 
his  imagination  and  sensibility.  Not  only 
these,  but  like  a  musician  or  a  danceqmust 
practise  regularly,  an  actor  is  required  to 
regularly  work  on  basic  exercises,  even  after 
training,  to  maintain  a  certain  level  of 
competence  and  freshness  in  his 
performance. 

In  fact,  the  more  valid  questions  would  be 
whether  it  is  possible  to  give  a 
comprehensive  training  in  theatre  to  any 
individual  in  any  specified  period  of  time, 
and  can  it  really  equip  him  to  deal  with  all 
aspects  of  theatre  arts  and  all  kinds  of 
theatrical  expression?  The  next  question  is, 
“What  is  training  in  modern  theatre  all  about? 
Is  it  different  from  the  training  in  regional 
traditional  theatres  which  deal  with  specific 
styles,  and  how?”  Answers  to  these  questions 
will  allow  training  in  theatre  to  have  a 
well-defined  aim  and  approach.  In  the 
absence  of  a  clear  objective,  the  entire 
exercise  is  bound  to  become  confusing  and 
leave  a  host  of  unanswered  questions.  When 
we  talk  about  the  training  in  modern  Indian 
theatre  the  keywords  are  “modern”  against 
traditional  and  “Indian”  as  opposed  to 
Western.  Only  when  we  understand  these 
concepts  can  we  think  of  a  possible  model 
for  theatre  training  in  India. 

The  modern  theatre  in  India  has  to  do  with 
that  theatre  which  started  about  200  years 
ago  as  an  imitation  of  the  British/European 
model.  It  attempted  to  cut  off  the  umbilical 
cord  with  our  own  theatrical  tradition  and 


start  on  a  fresh  slate.  While  this  could  have  its 
own  advantages,  the  major  disadvantage  is 
that  this  modern  theatre  operates  in  a 
vacuum — not  as  a  continuation  of  a 
well-established,  rich  tradition.  Over  a 
period  of  time  there  have  undoubtedly  been 
developments  which  are  distinctly 
indigenous  but  these  are  very  self-conscious 
attempts  to  reestablish  links  with  the  roots. 
Modern  Indian  theatre  is  thus  in  part  a  direct 
derivation  of  the  Western  model  and  part  of 
it  is  trying  to  synthesize  the  traditional  with 
the  contemporary  expression.  These 
expressions  too  vary  from  region  to  region 
according  to  their  own  sociocultural 
contexts.  That  is  why,  while  there  may  be 
different  approaches  and  styles  that  could  be 
identified  with  different  directors  or  actors, 
there  are  no  well-defined  schools  or  styles  of 
acting  or  direction.  In  such  a  scenario  one 
can  imagine  the  challenges  in  imparting 
training  to  an  Indian  theatre  student. 

Let  us  take  for  example  the  training  of  an 
actor,  which  consists  primarily  of  developing 
basic  skills  and  deft  handling  of  his 
“tools” — his  body  and  his  voice.  Then  he  has 
to  enrich  his  inner  resources  —  namely, 
imagination,  concentration,  observation, 
sensibility.  And  finally  he  has  to  aim  for  a 
synthesis  of  both  in  a  manner  that  would 
translate  the  ideas  of  the  play  into  an 
imaginatively-created  stage  truth.  We  have 
seen  that  a  portrayal  of  the  same  character  by 
two  different  actors  can  be  very  different  and 
yet  equally  convincing.  The  difference  in 
expression  comes  about  partly  due  to  the 
physical  attributes  of  the  actor  and  partly  due 
to  his  own  life,  experience  and  imagination, 
which  is  coloured  by  his  cultural  milieu.  The 
individual  personality  of  the  actor  is  thus 
crucial  to  creating  an  intensely-felt  stage 
truth.  It  is  therefore  important  in  any  training 
to  respect  and  protect  the  individuality  of  any 
actor  and  this  requires  a  great  deal  of 
sensitivity. 

Let  us  also  look  at  the  notion  of  “modern” 
and  Indian  in  acting.  Just  as  modern  India 
with  its  uneven  social  and  economic 
development  is  pulled  between  different 
value  structures,  between  “modern”  (read 
“Western”)  and  traditional  modes  of  thinking 
and  living,  the  theatre  also  operates  under 
the  same  pressures:  this  is  reflected  in  the 
various  forms  of  theatrical  expression  that 
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range  from  the  traditional  ritualistic  to  the 
modernist.  This  situation  is  very  different 
from  that  prevailing  in  European  countries. 
They  are  very  satisfied  and  secure  within  the 
boundaries  of  their  own  traditions,  hence  the 
actor  does  not  have  to  deal  with  any 
contradictory  pulls.  (No  European  actor 
would  ordinarily  think  of  training  in  Asian 
classical  or  traditional  drama  but  the  training 
of  an  Indian  actor  is  incomplete  unless  he 
works  on  Greek  texts,  Shakespeare,  Moliere, 
Ibsen,  Brecht.)  However,  the  Indian  actor 
today,  like  any  other  person  in  our 
present-day  society,  is  almost  a 
schizophrenic,  living  in  a  modern  world  but 
constantly  pulled  by  the  traditional  values  of 
his  own  background.  It  is  within  this 
framework — along  with  the  changing  theatre 
scenario — that  a  modern  Indian  actor  has  to 
be  trained.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
governing  factor  of  any  individual’s 
behaviour  has  to  be  perceived  in  the  context 
of  his  psychological  makeup  and,  on  the 
other,  in  the  context  of  societal  and 
community  norms  and  ideals  as  created  over 
thousands  of  years.  The  actor  has  to  be  as 


prepared  to  handle  a  realistic  play  which  is 
an  expression  of  industrialized  Western 
society  with  all  its  emphasis  on  individual 
psychology  and  motivation,  as  to  deal  with  a 
highly  stylized  performance  representing 
archetypal  characters.  This  indeed  is  a  great 
challenge  for  the  Indian  actor,  and  actually 
requires  a  long,  gruelling  training. 

It  is  interesting  that  when  one  talks  of  the 
training  of  a  Kutiyattam  performer  or  a 
Nautanki  actor,  it  is  immediately  clear  what 
are  the  specific  inputs  that  a  particular  actor 
requires  and,  therefore,  what  the  method  of 
training  ought  to  be.  Is  such  clarity  possible 
in  the  complex  scenario  of  urban  theatre? 
Apart  from  regularly  watching  and 
participating  in  these  performances  from  his 
childhood,  the  traditional  artiste  would  be 
trained  on  his  voice  and  music,  if  it  is  a 
music-dominated  form,  and  on  body  styles, 
gestures  and  postures,  if  it  is  a 
dance-oriented  form.  What  might  differ,  of 
course,  is  the  duration  of  training  in  each 
case.  But  as  this  training  is  usually  done  in  the 
guru-sishya  mode,  there  is  no  rigid 
institutional  framework  nor  is  there  any 
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specific  time  frame  within  which  the  actor  is 
expected  to  be  ready  as  a  professional  artiste. 

With  this  we  come  to  the  issue  of  the  mode 
of  training  for  a  modern  theatre  actor.  One 
question  is  whether  this  training  should  be 
in  the  guru-sishya  framework,  where  an 
actor  works  over  a  period  of  time  with  one 
guru,  watches  his  performance  and  learns  his 
style  and  method  of  acting.  In  this  mode  the 
actor  would  certainly  get  more  individual 
attention.  There  would  be  no  rigid  time 
frame  and  he  could  learn  according  to  his 
own  capacity.  He  would  also  master  at  least 
one  style.  But  as  mentioned  earlier,  Indian 
theatre  is  extremely  varied.  Therefore, 
would  it  not  be  limiting  for  an  actor  to  learn 
only  one  kind  of  acting?  In  which  case, 
should  he  work  under  several  gurus?  If  he 
does,  how  many  years  would  be  required  for 
merely  learning  and  imbibing  the  styles  and 
methods  of  various  gurus?  And  do  the  gurus 
or  eminent  actors  of  today  have  enough 
resources,  time  and  activity  through  which 
they  would  be  in  a  position  to  train  one  or 
several  actors  who  wish  to  take  training 
under  them?  What  also  has  to  be  borne  in 
mind  is  the  fact  that  the  social  structure  in 
which  the  gurukul  method  worked 
successfully  has  undergone  a  sea  change. 
The  training  in  the  earlier  days  was  not 
limited  to  the  art  only,  but  to  the  entire 
approach  to  life.  Is  that  really  possible  today? 
These  and  many  other  questions  arise  when 
one  thinks  of  this  mode  of  training. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  formalized  theatre 
training  in  an  institution  becomes  relevant. 
An  institution  can  provide  a  broader 
framework  for  training  which  includes  the 
theory  and  practice  of  acting  and  other  areas 
related  to  Indian  and  world  theatre.  This  is 
important  because  an  Indian  actor,  while 
having  roots  in  his  own  region,  cannot 
remain  ignorant  of  theatre  and  dramatic 
trends  in  other  parts  of  the  country  and  the 
world.  If  he  lacks  this  knowledge,  he  takes 
the  extreme  risk  of  not  challenging  himself 
enough  and  not  exploring  new  dimensions 
in  his  field  of  activity.  An  institution  can  also 
provide  wider  exposure  by  way  of  styles, 
methods  of  different  actors  and  directors 
working  in  each  part  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  equipping  the  actor  with  some  of  the  basic 
skills  required:  voice,  speech,  movement, 
music  and  acting.  But  the  institutional 


framework  has  several  limitations  as  well. 
Any  professional  institution  would  have  a 
structured  programme  which  may  or  may 
not  answer  the  needs  of  each  individual  at 
his  own  level.  The  institution  would  also 
have  a  specific  time  frame  in  which  each 
student  would  be  required  to  come  up  to  a 
minimum  level  of  proficiency  irrespective  of 
his  specific  limitations  vis-a-vis  his 
background,  physique,  voice  or  capacity  to 
open  up.  Therefore,  at  best,  the  institution 
can  be  looked  at  as  a  ground  for  providing 
guidance,  pointing  to  new  directions  and 
options  that  a  theatre  worker  can  explore, 
apart  from  offering  the  basic  grammar  and 
techniques  of  various  aspects  of  theatrical 
expression  and  leading  the  students  towards 
heightened  aesthetic  sensibility. 

There  are  very  few  training  institutions  in 
the  country  that  attempt  to  give  professional 
training  in  theatre.  Apart  from  some  private 
efforts  that  restrict  themselves  to  part-time 
courses,  there  is  Ninasam  in  Heggodu, 
Karnataka,  a  state-funded  institution, 
Bhartendu  Natya  Kendra  in  Lucknow,  and  the 
National  School  of  Drama  in  New  Delhi, 
funded  by  the  central  government.  Ninasam 
has  a  one-year  training  course  followed  by 
professional  experience  of  performing  as  a 
touring  company.  The  course,  along  with 
creating  awareness  of  Western  and  Indian 
theatre,  relates  primarily  to  the  regions 
specific  cultural  ethos.  It  seems  to  be 
working  very  well,  except  that  it  is  too  short  a 
course  and  is  situated  in  a  remote  township 
where  not  many  people  from  major  cities  are 
likely  to  go;  hence  its  impact  on 
contemporary  theatre  is  limited.  Bhartendu 
Natya  Akademi  is  more  or  less  patterned  on 
the  National  School  of  Drama  and  has 
contributed  significantly  to  the  training 
needs  of  the  Hindi  belt,  but  due  to  paucity  of 
funds,  finds  it  difficult  to  always  run  an 
effective  training  programme. 

The  National  School  of  Drama  is  the 
premier  institute  for  professional  training  in 
theatre  meant  to  cater  to  the  needs  of  the 
entire  country.  It  runs  a  three-year  course 
attempting  to  create  professionals  in  the 
areas  of  acting,  theatre  technique  and 
direction.  This  institute  over  the  years  has 
created  very  stringent  artistic  standards 
through  its  productions  and  also  trained 
students  in  the  above  specializations  from  all 
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over  the  country.  Its  graduates  have  created 
an  impact  by  generating  theatre  activity  in 
their  respective  regions  and  in  the 
pan-Indian  context.  They  have  also  made  a 
mark  in  allied  fields  like  television  and 
cinema.  But  even  this  institution  faces  a  lot  of 
problems  which  are  linked  with  the  state  of 
theatre  in  the  country. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  scope  for  adopting  theatre  as  a  profession 
anywhere  in  the  country,  with  the  exception 
of  Maharashtra  and  to  some  extent  Bengal. 
This  in  itself  is  a  serious  contradiction  which 
has  to  be  addressed.  Without  a  professional 
field  for  which  students  are  trained,  it  is 
impossible  for  an  institution  to  effectively 
function,  as  it  would  then  not  be  able  to 
clearly  identify  its  goals  and  direction.  In 
countries  like  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  while  there  is  a  lot  of 
unemployment  among  actors,  there  is  an 
active  professional  field  as  a  reference  point 
The  institution  knows  that  it  has  to  train  its 
actors  to  fit  into  that  theatre  and  the  actors 
know  what  they  have  to  aim  at.  As  the  trends 
and  requirements  of  the  professional  field 


change,  the  training  institutions 
automatically  bring  about  changes  in  their 
courses  to  answer  these  needs.  There  is  no 
such  reference  point  for  modern  theatre  in 
India.  As  a  result,  the  training  virtually 
operates  in  a  vacuum.  The  students  go 
through  a  very  exacting  schedule  to  prepare 
as  serious  theatre  workers,  but  have  no 
avenues  for  earning  their  living  through 
theatre  at  the  end  of  it  all.  After  finishing  their 
course  they  are  expected  to  carry  on  with 
theatre  as  a  part-time  activity  as  they  were 
doing  before  they  underwent  the  course  or 
to  drift  into  television  and  film,  which  is  not 
as  demanding  in  terms  of  acting  standards  as 
they  have  been  prepared  to  expect  during 
their  training.  Since  the  objective  behind  the 
training  and  the  demand  of  trained 
personnel  are  at  cross-purposes,  the 
motivation  level  of  students  is  clearly 
affected.  Every  year  there  are  instances  of 
bright  acting  students  asking  what  they 
should  do  if  they  wish  to  continue  with 
serious  theatre.  NSD  has  no  answer.  The 
problem  can  be  solved  partially  by  starting 
repertory  companies  in  all  regions,  which 
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provide  the  opportunity  of  pursuing  serious 
theatre  if  the  graduate  is  good  enough  to  be 
taken  in  along  with  other  regional  talent.  The 
real  answer  of  course  would  be  a  thriving 
full-time  theatre  movement  which  allows  for 
numerous  groups  to  be  doing  their  kind  of 
work  and  able  to  earn  their  living  through  it. 

Another  question  linked  with  this  issue  of 
theatre  training  is  that  of  specialization  in  an 
environment  which  lacks  a  basic  awareness 
of  theatre.  While  there  is  a  distinct  desire  in 
students  to  specialize  in  one  area,  the 
objective  conditions  of  theatre  in  the  country 
are  such  that  any  trained  theatre  person 
would  be  required  to  handle  all  or  any  aspect 
of  theatre  presentation,  depending  on  the 
conditions  in  his  specific  region.  A  student 
specializing  in  acting  might  find,  on  going 
back  to  his  region,  that  there  are  demands  on 
him  to  undertake  direction  or  design  or  stage 
construction  or  even  fabricating  improvised 
lighting  equipment  because  none  of  these  or 
their  know-how  is  available  there.  The  need 
for  knowing  other  areas  could  also  arise  due 
to  reasons  of  livelihood.  The  NSD  has 
therefore  tried  to  strike  a  balance  between 
actual  requirements  in  the  field  and  the 
students’  desire  for  specialization  by  dividing 
the  entire  training  into  two  parts — the  first 
part  is  the  integrated  course  where  all 
students  have  to  undergo  basic  training  in  all 
aspects  of  theatre  and  only  then  do  they  get 
into  the  second  phase  where  they  specialize. 

Being  a  “National”  School  of  Drama,  and 
the  only  one  of  its  kind,  means  taking 
students  from  all  over  the  country.  A  given 
batch  of  trainees  would  therefore  consist  of 
people  from  varying  educations,  cultural, 
linguistic  and  social  backgrounds  which 
would  make  theatre  training  extremely 
difficult  as  it  deals  with  the  individual  and  his 
personal  creative  expression  and  capability. 
The  fear  in  an  institutional  setup  is  that  it  can 
steamroller  all  individuality  of  students  and 
set  them  in  a  uniform  mould,  a  common 
mind-set.  It  requires  extreme  care  and 
sensitivity  while  dealing  with  them  as  a 
group,  so  that  their  individual  imaginations 
are  fired  in  their  unique  ways  and  they  learn 
to  respect  their  individuality.  It  is  very 
important  that  while  they  enrich  each  other 
with  their  culture-specific  images  and 
experiences,  they  do  not  fall  into  a  common 
mould. 


In  a  field  like  theatre,  where  the  spoken 
word  is  very  important,  the  linguistic 
variation  existing  in  NSD  creates  an 
immediate  bottleneck,  particularly  for  those 
who  are  primarily  interested  in  acting.  While 
the  mediums  of  instruction  are  English  and 
Hindi,  the  performances  are  all  done  in 
Hindustani.  To  expect  an  actor  to  think,  react 
and  articulate  in  a  language  other  than  his 
own  is  blatantly  unfair,  and  an  immediate 
disadvantage  for  the  trainee.  This  is  more  so 
because  the  word  in  theatre  leads  to  the 
metaphor,  to  images,  to  associations  which 
are  impossible  to  feel  and  communicate  if 
not  of  one’s  own  language.  However,  it  is  also 
equally  true  that  because  of  this  additional 
challenge,  most  of  the  non-Hindi  actors  at 
NSD  have  shown  greater  imagination,  talent 
and  grit  than  many  Hindi-speaking 
actor-students.  But  one  certainly  cannot  deny 
the  need  for  a  network  of  regional  training 
centres  particularly  for  actor  training.  The 
students  would  then  be  required  to  come  to 
a  “national”  institute  only  for  specialized  or 
advanced  training.  It  should  also  be  required 
that  at  the  school  and  college  levels  they  are 
already  made  aware  of  the  vast  scope  of 
theatre  so  that  the  training  at  any  specialized 
institute  does  not  have  to  start  from  the  very 
basics,  as  it  does  now. 

In  this  very  context  of  a  “national” 
institution,  it  seems  important  to  mention 
that  such  an  institution  would  find  it  difficult 
to  link  its  training  to  any  specific  tradition  or 
region  for  fear  of  being  considered  biased. 
On  the  other  hand  no  actor  training  can  be 
really  meaningful  till  it  is  rooted  in  some 
specific  cultural  milieu.  What  then  are  the 
possible  sources  for  creating  a  methodology 
for  training  in  an  institution  like  the  NSD? 
Ideally  a  mode  of  training  has  to  be  evolved 
which  would  draw  upon  the  rich  and  varied 
traditions  of  our  country  transformed  or 
modified  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  modern 
actor.  But  in  the  absence  of  regional  schools 
no  serious  thought  has  been  given  in  any 
region  to  teaching  methodologies  and 
approaches  specifically  suited  to  that  region 
in  training  a  modern  actor.  Had  this  been 
done  it  would  have  been  possible  to  evolve  a 
mode  which  would  be  valid  and  effective  for 
all  modern  Indian  actors.  Since  in  India  we 
have  no  tradition  of  theatre  training  for  a 
modern  actor — or  for  that  matter  no 
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consistent  tradition  of  theatre  in  the  modern 
context — we  have  tended  to  borrow  the 
European  model  for  training  as  well.  Thus 
the  training  itself,  not  rooted  in  the  Indian 
theatrical  context,  and  in  the  name  of 
objectivity,  tends  to  operate  in  a  cultural 
vacuum. 

Can  there  be  a  common  training 
methodology  for  the  entire  country  in  a  field 
which  is  so  culture-specific?  And  how  will  a 
training  methodology  evolve  which  is 
sensitive  to  the  responses  and  needs  of  an 
Indian  actor  who  is  preparing  himself  for 
modern  theatre  and  its  demands?  About  the 
first  question  I  feel  that  with  minor  regional 
variations,  there  can  be  a  common 
methodology  that  is  culture-specific  in  the 
pan-Indian  context.  About  the  second,  I  think 
it  needs  long  sustained  collective  work  by 
theatre  practitioners  and  teachers  belonging 
to  different  regions  to  be  able  to  share  what 
can  be  incorporated  from  their  specific 
experiences  into  a  common  mode.  And  this 
work  is  more  complex  in  fields  related  to 
acting,  whether  improvisation,  voice 
training,  speech,  movement  or  music.  While 
some  steps  are  being  initiated  by  NSD  in  this 
direction,  the  effort  is  seriously  handicapped 
by  lack  of  interest  in  teaching  among  the 
people  actively  involved  in  theatre.  The 
creative  artists  in  theatre  are  more  interested 
in  performing,  and  teaching  is  considered  a 
very  low  priority.  While  not  all  good 
performers  can  make  good  teachers,  there  is 
need  for  the  serious,  articulate  theatre 
workers  to  come  forward  and  contribute  to 
this  crucial  area  to  evolve  an  Indian 
methodology. 

Now,  apart  from  professional  training, 
there  are  other  areas  where  theatre  training 
can  play  an  important  role.  Ideally,  initiation 
into  any  art  form — in  this  case, 
theatre — should  begin  at  the  primary  school 
level,  where  children  get  trained  both  as 
spectators  as  well  as  participants  in  the 
process  of  producing  a  play.  This,  apart  from 
sensitizing  them  to  group  dynamics,  would 
introduce  them  to  theatre  as  a  medium  of 
entertainment,  of  artistic  self-expression  and 
of  creating  social  interaction.  Theatre  at  the 
school  level  can  also  play  an  extremely 
meaningful  role  as  a  tool  for  making 
education  come  alive  and  therefore  more 
relevant.  Unfortunately,  most  of  these  areas 


have  been  completely  ignored  in  our  present 
educational  setup.  Some  of  the  public 
schools  in  big  cities  do  take  the  initiative  of 
preparing  one  or  two  plays  annually,  but  they 
are  more  for  “showing”  to  the  parents  than 
as  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  educational 
process. 

What  is  actually  required  is  to  have  theatre 
training  as  a  part  of  the  regular  curriculum  in 
all  schools  and  at  all  levels  where  different 
modes  of  theatrical  expression  could  be 
tried.  The  children  could  act  in  plays  with 
prewritten  scripts,  or  could  evolve  scripts 
through  improvisations  around  situations 
which  concern  them.  Both  these  modes  not 
only  instil  tremendous  discipline  and 
self-confidence  in  students  but  also  make 
them  more  analytical,  thereby  equipping 
them  to  make  independent  judgements. 
While  creating  an  appreciation  for  theatre, 
this  process  would  also  help  them  to  relate 
better  to  their  entire  education  and  society. 
The  other  mode  which  is  more  directly 
related  to  the  curriculum  is  to  evolve  plays 
around  their  lessons  in  various  subjects.  This 
kind  of  theatre  works  better  when  a  company 
of  adults  performs  for  the  children.  While 
there  are  stray  dedicated  individuals  and 
organizations  involved  in  some  of  these 
activities  there  is  no  recognition  or 
implementation  of  these  programmes  in  an 
organized  manner.  I  think  this  aspect  should 
be  addressed  urgently  by  educational 
authorities  and  an  enlightened  cadre  of 
teachers  given  an  orientation  course  to 
implement  this  in  all  schools.  However,  I  will 
not  get  into  the  problems  involved  in 
undertaking  this  herculean  task,  but  can  only 
make  a  plea  that  at  least  a  beginning  be  made 
somewhere. 

Then  the  colleges  and  universities.  There 
was  a  time  till  the  mid-sixties  when  university 
theatre  was  very  active  and  exciting  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  Hence  there  was  an 
enlightened  audience  being  prepared  for 
theatre  as  well  as  some  dedicated  theatre 
workers.  Now  the  university  theatre 
movement  is  practically  dead.  However,  over 
twenty  universities  in  the  country  today  have 
drama  or  theatre  departments  which  offer 
graduate  and  postgraduate  courses.  This  is  a 
number  large  enough  to  have  created  a 
revolution  of  sorts  in  terms  of  theatre 
training.  But  the  situation  here,  too,  is  by  and 
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large  very  dismal  due  to  very  obvious 
reasons.  The  departments  have  been  set  up 
by  the  University  Grants  Commission  not 
with  any  clearly  defined  objectives  but  as 
mere  tokenism.  As  a  result,  barring  a  few 
which  are  run  by  professionals,  most  of  them 
are  run  by  various  faculty  members 
interested  in  drama  but  coming  from 
different  disciplines.  Quite  naturally,  such 
people  are  likely  to  have  a  more  academic 
interest  in  theatre  than  a  knowledge  of  its 
practical  handling.  The  other  reason  for  such 
departments  having  an  academic  orientation 
is  to  do  with  UGC  guidelines  and  selection 
criteria  for  faculty,  which  tend  to  lay  stress  on 
Ph.D.s  and  academic  achievements  instead 
of  professional  experience  and  eminence  in 
the  field.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  denigrate 
the  importance  of  academic  orientation  per 
se,  but  in  a  field  like  theatre,  without  a  deep 
understanding  of  theatre  as  a  performing  art, 
it  is  not  possible  to  provide  the  correct 
outlook  towards  even  assessing  a  piece  of 
dramatic  writing.  Also,  in  the  present 
educational  setup  where  most  research 
studies  are  a  mere  formality  towards 
acquiring  a  degree,  one  hardly  comes  across 
any  new  perspectives  or  independent 
appreciation  of  theatre  arts.  Instead,  what 
one  sees  in  academic  work  is  mere  imitative 
theorizing  on  concepts  which  have  been 
written  about  by  other  scholars.  This  is 
certainly  not  likely  to  improve  the  awareness 
of  theatre  which  is  so  much  the  need  of  the 
day. 

These  existing  theatre  departments  could 
easily  have  become  centres  of  exciting  and 
new  interdisciplinary  research  and 
experimentation  in  theatre  which  would 
have  boosted  theatre  activity  in  the  entire 
country,  as  is  the  case  in  such  departments  in 
some  of  the  Western  countries.  These 
departments  could  also  have  provided  the 
foundation  for  professional  training  even  if 
not  running  professional  courses 
themselves.  To  make  this  possible,  the  UGC 
would  first  have  to  recognize  the  unique 
nature  of  such  training  programmes  and 
would  have  to  make  provision  for 
infrastructure  and  facilities  for  practical 
work.  It  would  also  have  to  respond  to  the 
norms  and  practices  in  the  field  and  would 
have  to  allow  a  degree  of  flexibility  in  the 


syllabi,  the  implementation  and  the 
assessment  systems,  to  make  the  programme 
meaningful  in  the  context  of  the  changing 
theatre  scenario.  The  personnel  manning 
such  departments,  on  their  part,  would  have 
to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  theatre  of  the 
region  where  they  are  located,  evolve 
programmes  that  would  relate  to  the  theatre 
trends  prevailing  and  create  methodologies 
for  imparting  education  in  various 
disciplines  of  theatre.  In  brief,  the  university 
departments  if  effectively  run  could  play 
several  unique  roles: 

(a)  operate  as  regional  training  centres 
giving  training  to  actors  in  their  own 
language  and  in  their  own  cultural  context; 

(b)  create  teachers  and  professionals  with 
well-defined  methodologies  for  different 
disciplines; 

(c)  be  centres  for  experimentation, 
research  and  documentation. 

Once  these  roles  are  defined  and  the  work 
in  various  departments  coordinated  these 
could  well  be  important  resource  centres  for 
theatre  practitioners  and  teachers.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  university  departments 
have  an  inbuilt  infrastructure  and  scope  for 
interdisciplinary  work  which  can  prove  very 
useful. 

Another  flexible  mode  of  theatre  training 
that  has  existed  for  the  last  thirty  years  or  so 
is  that  of  short-term  theatre  workshops.  Here 
young  workers  become  more  aware  of  the 
totality  that  is  theatre,  of  the  basic  skills  they 
need  to  develop,  and  of  other  technical 
aspects  that  go  into  the  making  of  a 
meaningful  theatre  performance.  These 
workshops,  conducted  by  theatre 
professionals  all  over  the  country,  have  made 
a  tremendous  impact  in  terms  of  creating  a 
greater  seriousness  and  awareness  in 
amateur  theatre  activity. 

One  may  say,  looking  at  the  existing 
scenario  of  theatre  training,  that  for  a  huge 
country  like  India  a  great  deal  remains  to  be 
done.  If  the  matter  of  theatre  training  is 
addressed — right  from  a  very  young  age,  all 
the  way  up  to  the  professional  stage — with 
some  seriousness,  and  by  all  concerned,  then 
not  only  will  the  crisis  in  theatre  be  over,  but 
a  more  confident  and  aware  generation  will 
arise  which  can  change  the  face  of  our 
society. 
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To  collect  detailed  information  on  any 
subject  and  subsequently  conduct  in- 
depth  study  based  on  the  collected 
facts  and  material,  are  the  foundations  of  any 
research  work.  The  other  side  which 
comes  to  light  after  the  collection  and  study 
of  material  is  the  assessment  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject.  Many  a  time  we 
are  not  aware  of  the  importance  of  a 
particular  topic  or  item.  When  some  scholar 
identifies  its  contribution  to  the  historical 
development,  we  become  conscious  of  its 
importance  and  try  to  save  and  preserve  it  for 
posterity.  The  tradition  of  any  art  form,  the 
various  stages  of  its  development,  its 
significant  contribution,  its  present  state,  and 
the  favourable  atmosphere  needed  for  its 
future  development  are  areas  which  prepare 
us  for  the  study  of  the  subject.  Indians  had 
almost  no  tradition  of  preserving  facts. 

The  Vedic  composers,  Valmiki,  Kalidasa, 
Tulsidas,  the  monks  and  painters  who 
decorated  the  caves  of  Ajanta,  all  exist  in 
conjectural  times  and  places  of  which  we 
have  no  definite  proof.  Things  changed  after 
the  advent  of  the  Europeans;  authors  and 
artists  put  their  names  on  their  work.  Since 
Independence  more  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  collection  of  facts  in  research  and,  as  a 
result,  even  laymen  have  realized  the 
importance  of  facts;  research  work  is  done  in 
a  more  systematic  way  now.  People  have 
become  more  conscious  of  documentation, 
preservation  and  conservation  in  many 
different  fields.  Notwithstanding  this 
realization,  theatre  documentation  is  in  its 
childhood  in  India.  Of  course,  even  though 
in  some  Western  countries  we  find  an  old 
tradition  of  theatre  history,  it  is  in  general  a 
recent  phenomenon  all  over  the  world,  often 
not  more  than  two  decades  old.  Theatre 
research  is  actually  quite  complicated  for  it 
involves  various  streams:  literature,  acting, 
dance,  music,  painting,  designing,  costume, 
architecture.  It  needs  knowledge  of  all  these 
to  some  extent.  Availability  of  source 
material'is  scanty  and  assessment  quite 
complicated.  Often  one  has  to  depend  on  the 
opinions  and  impressions  of  viewers  which 
necessarily  vary. 

Documentation  means  collection  of 
documents  or  written  evidence,  obviously 
very  essential  in  theatre  research.  But 
theatre,  as  we  have  just  mentioned,  is  a 


composite  art  form  in  which  various 
elements  are  incorporated.  The  moment  we 
decide  on  theatre  documentation,  we  have 
to  think  of  the  collection  of  photographs, 
gramophone  records  (of  plays,  theatre 
songs,  recitation,  comic  skits),  sketches  of  set 
and  costume  designs,  three-dimensional 
stage  models,  wardrobe,  jewellery,  makeup 
material,  plans  of  the  auditorium,  along  with 
the  collection  of  written  evidence.  Audio  and 
video  tapes  are  the  latest  additions  to  this 
long  list;  by  collecting  all  or  most  of  the 
above  objects  we  can  reconstruct  any 
production  to  some  extent.  Among  these,  a 
video  recording  is  almost  perfect  because  it 
is  virtually  a  “true”  representation  of  the 
production,  through  which  one  gets  a  clear 
idea  about  the  stage  design,  costumes,  acting 
and  so  on — despite  apprehensions  about  the 
life  of  the  cassette  or  such  matters  as  colour 
tone  and  viewing  perspective. 

Written  material  is  available  in  the  form  of 
scripts,  different  registers  to  help  in 
production  (such  as  the  production  register, 
promptbook,  music  scores  or  register,  light 
register),  brochures  and  folders  published 
on  the  occasion  of  a  staging,  publicity 
material  and  leaflets,  advertisements, 
photographs,  previews  and  reviews  in 
newspapers  and  magazines,  and 
correspondence  between  the  playwright, 
director  and  spectators  before  and  after  the 
show.  It  is  necessary  to  collect  all  these  types 
of  material  as  far  as  possible  for  the  complete 
documentation  of  any  production,  so  as  to 
know  about  the  content  and  the  form  of  the 
play,  the  complete  process  of  visualization 
and  implementation  by  the  director  and  also 
the  reaction  of  the  audience  to  the 
presentation.  It  is  relatively  easy  to  collect  the 
printed  material  because  hundreds  of  copies 
are  in  circulation  and  we  can  get  them  by 
contacting  theatre  groups  and  directors 
personally,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  in  the  case  of 
unpublished  material.  Often  even  theatre 
people  do  not  preserve  them — the  registers 
and  other  papers  get  lost  or  misplaced  very 
soon.  On  the  other  hand,  they  become 
valuable  assets  for  those  who  store  them 
carefully,  who  often  do  not  want  to  part  with 
them.  Frequently,  the  collector  (whether  an 
individual  or  a  group)  has  to  be  convinced 
that  an  archive  will  keep  and  preserve  his 
collection  with  care  and  responsibility  so  that 
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he  may  safely  part  with  it. 

The  maximum  amount  of  material  related 
to  any  production  is  available  in  written 
form.  These  also  provide  the  most  authentic 
facts.  The  text  selected  for  production  and 
the  changes  made  therein  by  the  director 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  production  are 
available  in  the  play  script  and  promptbook 
respectively;  the  dates  of  performance, 
names  of  playwright,  director,  cast  and 
technical  crew  are  known  from  the 
brochure.  Reviews  tell  us  about  the  reactions 
of  the  audience,  which  includes  the  critics; 
though  these  reviews  are  guided  by  the 
personal  tastes  of  individuals,  they  throw 
valuable  light  on  the  impression  which  the 
production  made  on  a  particular  person. 
They  also  underline  the  importance  of  a 
production — or  the  lack  of  it — in  the 
individual’s  eyes.  Different  critics  present 
different  perspectives  on  a  particular 
production,  so  by  reading  various  reviews  a 
more  comprehensive  picture  of  the 
production  comes  alive  before  our  eyes. 
Since  reviewers  are  ideally  specialists — or  at 
least  knowledgeable — in  theatre,  their 
critiques  should  not  only  count  as  the  most 
powerful  medium  of  telling  us  about  the 
impact  made  by  the  production,  but  also 
primary  sources  for  assessment  of  the 
production  made  by  future  researchers. 
Sometimes,  personal  diaries  and  journals 
kept  not  only  by  those  involved  in  a 
performance  but  also  by  casual  viewers, 
provide  interesting  glimpses  or  insights  into 
the  production. 

Photographs,  drawings  and  sketches 
present  the  visual  aspect  of  the  production. 
Before  the  advent  of  photography  we  had  no 
way  of  preserving  the  visual  dimension. 
Through  photographs  we  can  know  about 
the  stage  decor,  blocking  of  characters  on 
stage,  dresses,  makeup  and  arrangements  of 
lighting  in  twentieth-century  productions.  Of 
course  this  can  only  be  possible  when  30  or 
40  photographs  are  taken  of  a  production, 
presenting  different  situations,  characters 
and  their  groupings.  We  also  learn  about  the 
physical  acting  and  the  finer  expression  of 
emotions  by  the  actors  through  these 
photographs.  But  even  in  the  recent  past, 
there  was  neither  the  custom  nor  the  funds 
in  India  to  go  in  for  exhaustive  photography. 
Further,  stars  were  more  keen  to  project 


themselves,  as  a  result  of  which  posed 
close-ups  were  taken;  we  come  across  very 
few  group  shots  or  photographs  depicting 
the  stage  design.  With  the  present  emphasis 
on  authenticity  and  accuracy,  photographs  of 
the  sets  are  also  taken,  and  an  interesting 
mise-en-scene  or  lighting  scheme  is  often 
caught  by  the  eye  of  the  camera. 

A  lot  of  production  work  is  done  through 
sketching.  The  set  designer  makes  a  number 
of  rough  diagrams  and  afterwards  prepares 
the  final  coloured  sketch  and  the  elevation 
and  ground  plans  of  the  set.  The  costume 
designers  also  sketch  designs,  the  more 
professional  among  them  attaching  swatches 
which  are  of  great  help  later  to  researchers, 
who  thereby  have  samples  of  the  actual  cloth 
used  in  front  of  them.  In  his  production 
register,  the  director  sometimes  draws  the 
entries  and  exits  of  his  characters  and  also 
their  groupings,  which  help  him  to  visualize 
the  scene.  Directors  who  are  good  in  art 
draw  the  posture  and  gesture  of  the 
characters  along  with  the  costume  and 
makeup.  Though  I  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  verify  this  myself,  I  have  heard 
that  Ebrahim  Alkazi  does  a  lot  of  sketching  in 
his  production  registers,  which  are  very 
interesting  and  informative.  The  stage 
model,  props,  dresses  worn  by  the  artistes, 
masks  and  special  instruments  or  objects 
used  for  creating  sound  effects  help  us  to 
visualize  the  production  better  by  giving  our 
imagination  a  concrete  shape. 

Audio  media  give  a  different  dimension  to 
the  preservation  of  a  production.  We  hear  the 
voice  of  an  actor  and  get  a  flavour  of  his 
acting  style.  Recordings  of  full  plays,  scenes, 
comic  slots  and  theatre  songs  date  back  to  the 
first  decade  of  this  century.  The  credit  for  the 
first  recorded  Indian  play  goes  to  the 
Gramophone  Company  of  India,  Calcutta. 
Theatre  recordings  were  done  in  other 
languages  later,  but  much  fewer  in 
comparison  to  Bengali.  We  can  study  the 
delivery  of  great  actors  like  Master  Fida 
Hussain,  Bal  Gandharva,  Ardhendu  Shekhar 
Mustafi,  Indubala,  Niharbala,  Prabha  Devi, 
Sisir  Bhaduri  and  Sombhu  Mitra  on 
gramophone  records.  In  the  last  two 
decades,  full  plays  and  edited  versions  are 
increasingly  being  recorded  on  audio 
cassettes  and,  with  the  obsolescence  of  the 
turntable,  archives  now  face  the  additional 
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problem  of  transferring  old  recordings  from 
disc  to  tape,  so  as  to  suit  the  new  technology. 
There  is  one  more  important  way  in  which 
audio  (or  even  video)  cassettes  are  used:  to 
record  interviews,  seminar  proceedings, 
lectures,  play  readings.  This  is  a  major 
contribution  to  preserving  the  tradition  of 
oral  history. 

Although  the  preservation  movement  has 
developed  over  the  last  three  decades,  it  is 
obviously  not  an  easy  task  to  collect  materials 
related  to  theatre  retroactively.  It  is  not 
possible  to  get  anything  of  theatrical  interest 
from  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
except  the  newspapers,  books  and 
magazines  in  which  references  to  and 
reviews  of  performances  were  printed.  Some 
nineteenth-century  materials  are  available  in 
old  libraries  about  which  theatre  researchers 
are  often  unaware.  Plays  can  be  located  more 
easily,  but  articles  on  drama,  production, 
theory  (such  as  on  the  Natyasastra)  and 
notices  of  productions  are  scattered  in 
journals,  memoirs  and  travelogues,  written 
by  Indians  or  Britons  who  spent 
considerable  time  in  India  during  that  period 
and  got  involved  in  our  cultural  activities. 
There  is  no  index  to  these  writings,  but  some 
are  catalogued  in  the  India  Office  Library, 
London,  and  the  School  of  Oriental  and 
African  Studies,  University  of  London. 
References  to  the  staging  of  Shakespeare’s 
plays  in  Indian  languages  in  India  are  found 
in  the  Shakespeare  Centre, 
Stratford-on-Avon,  and  the  Shakespeare 
collection  of  the  Birmingham  Central 
Library.  Similar  information  and  references 
must  be  lying  unnoticed  in  our  country.  It 
will  be  quite  a  job  to  trace  all  these  materials 
but  someone  ought  to  start  before  they  get 
lost. 

Along  with  the  printed  matter, 
unpublished  manuscripts,  photographs  and 
gramophone  records  are  available  from  the 
first  half  of  the  twentieth  century.  Most 
belong  to  older  people  who  find  it  difficult 
to  maintain  or  store  them.  Some  of  these 
valuable  documents  have  even  been 
disposed  of-  sold  or  given  away  -  by  the  next 
generation,  either  uninterested  in  the  subject 
or  ignorant  of  their  importance.  Archives 
keep  a  constant  track  of  people  who  have 
relevant  material  so  that  they  may  be 
persuaded  to  hand  over  the  same  to 
organizations  dedicated  to  this  work.  Regular 


visits  to  secondhand  bookshops  are  very 
helpful,  too:  one  often  comes  across  rare 
material  lying  among  heaps  of  books.  Old 
gramophone  records  are  still  available  in  the 
market.  At  least  in  Calcutta,  the  first  important 
centre  of  manufacturing  records,  there  are  a 
number  of  dealers  who  gather  and  sell  old 
discs.  Haggling  with  them  is  often  worth  it. 
Natya  Shodh  Sansthan,  Calcutta,  has  collected 
nearly  2,400  records  through  these  dealers. 

As  for  post-Independence  theatre,  the 
scenario  is  different.  Books,  reviews  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  are  available  in 
abundance.  Theatre  groups  and  individuals 
have  started  maintaining  the  records  of  their 
performances,  photographs  are  taken  almost 
compulsorily,  audio  and  video  recordings 
are  also  occasionally  done.  As  these  are 
contemporary  activities,  one  can  collect  the 
different  sources  of  information  with  less 
difficulty,  .still  ceaseless  effort  has  to  be  made 
and  people  reminded  constantly  to  send  the 
documentation  to  the  archive  regularly. 
However,  the  microfilm  and  press-clippings 
services  offered  by  some  agencies  have 
helped  enormously.  At  first  glance,  the 
present  situation  looks  favourable,  but  the 
sheer  volume  of  material  nowadays  makes 
the  job  difficult  as  well.  One  has  to  have 
enough  space,  time  and  manpower  to 
collect,  store  and  take  care  of  the 
ever-increasing  quantity  of  material. 

After  collection,  begins  the  tough  job  of 
preservation,  tougher  in  the  case  of  theatre 
because  of  the  variety  of  media  -  paper 
(printed,  handwritten,  xeroxed), 
photographs,  fabric  (costumes),  shellac  and 
vinyl  (records),  magnetic  tape,  film.  The 
foremost  needs  are  low  temperature  and  low 
humidity.  As  a  rule,  everything  has  a  longer 
life  in  cold  weather;  thus  the  West  faces  fewer 
problems  of  preservation.  Low  temperature, 
dim  light,  dust-free  atmosphere,  absence  of 
insects,  help  the  materials  remain  intact  for 
much  longer  periods  in  comparison  to  India 
with  its  high  temperatures,  high  humidity  in 
a  large  part  of  the  country,  all  sorts  of  insects 
breeding  in  abundance  everywhere  and 
polluted  city  air  carrying  dust,  smoke  and 
soot. 

We  have  already  noted  that  the  maximum 
amount  of  theatre-related  material  is 
available  on  paper.  It  is  quite  a  difficult  job  to 
save  paper  from  the  hazards  of  sunlight, 
temperature,  humidity  and  insects. 
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Controlling  temperature  and  humidity  is 
essential  but  very  expensive  too — both  in 
installation  and  running  cost  of 
airconditioning.  As  a  result,  most  of  the 
material  remains  stored  in  ordinary  rooms 
and  cabinets  without  protective  facilities.  A 
very  small  section  (rare  papers)  is  kept  in 
airconditioned  rooms,  but  still  without 
humidity  control.  Under  the  circumstances 
some  material  has  already  perished,  some 
may  perish  in  the  course  of  time.  There  are 
two  other  ways  of  protecting  printed 
material:  lamination  and  microfilming.  The 
former  is  time-consuming,  space-consuming 
and  expensive,  but  perhaps  the  most  sound 
and  permanent.  The  best  way  of  lamination 
is  to  deacidify  the  paper  first  and  then 
laminate  with  tissue  paper  and  asitat  paper 
with  the  help  of  asitone.  The  advantage  is  that 
the  paper  can  be  delaminated  if  need  be.  But 
such  lamination  may  cost  Rs.  15-20  per  page 
and  storing,  too,  needs  double  the  space. 
Lamination  is  also  done  in  polythene  sheets; 
this  process  is  faster  but  has  limitations.  It 
cannot  be  reversed.  Experts  are  not  sure  of 
the  life  of  such  lamination,  nor  of  the  effect 
of  polythene  on  paper.  We  know  that  paper 
needs  a  certain  amount  of  moisture  to 
prevent  it  from  becoming  brittle.  Experts  are 
also  unsure  whether  polythene  lamination 
will  keep  the  material  as  it  is  packed  or  if  the 
weather  may  affect  it,  for  polythene  breathes 
and  anything  packed  in  it  may  be  prone  to 
the  effects  of  weather,  though  at  a  slower 
pace.  The  U.S.  Library  of  Congress  practises 
incapsulation:  sealing  the  material  in  a 
polythene  packet  (not  sticking  it  to  the 
material)  with  a  laser  machine  so  that  the 
material  can  be  extracted  when  required. 
This  is  definitely  better  than  ordinary 
lamination,  but  for  us  in  India  it  is  a  distant 
prospect. 

Use  of  acid-free  paper  is  strongly 
recommended  by  experts.  Acid  present  in 
paper  not  only  affects  the  document  but  also 
other  things  coming  in  contact  with  it. 
Acid-free  paper,  in  the  form  of  sheets, 
wrapping  paper,  files,  boxes  for  storing,  is 
ideal,  but  in  our  country  these  products  are 
not  made.  However,  handmade  paper 
contains  very  little  acid  and  can  be  used;  of 
course,  the  price  may  be  prohibitive.  Use  of 
pins,  clips,  adhesive  tapes,  also  damages 
paper.  They  should  be  avoided.  Rusted  pins 


or  clips  should  not  be  left  with  paper.  Paper 
should  not  be  tied  with  hard  cord  or  stuck 
with  tape.  Defacing  the  original  manuscript 
should  be  strictly  avoided.  Numbering 
should  be  done  by  soft  pencil  and  any 
descriptive  or  explanatory  details  noted  on  a 
separate  sheet  kept  with  the  original. 
Original  material  should  not  be  handled 
frequently  but,  whenever  done,  it  should  be 
done  with  care  so  that  the  original  lasts 
longer.  Storing  should  utilize  low  boxes  so 
that  its  own  pressure  does  not  spoil  the 
paper.  Placing  different  items  in  separate 
polythene  packets  will  protect  the  paper. 

Microfilming  is  another  way  of  preserving 
printed  material  but  it  should  be  treated  only 
as  a  supplementary  arrangement.  Microfilm 
lasts  for  70-80  years.  It  enables  us  to  avoid 
handling  original  material.  But  in  any  case 
one  would  have  to  preserve  the  originals  as 
they  cannot  be  destroyed  after  microfilming. 
Computerization  is  another  modern  device 
to  preserve  information  and  to  retrieve  it 
easily.  With  the  advent  of  graphic  storage  and 
retrieval  on  floppy  disks  and  compact  discs, 
full  texts  can  be  stored  and  retrieved. 
However,  we  are  not  yet  sure  of  the  longevity 
of  floppies,  which  have  not  been  around  long 
enough  to  stand  the  test  of  time. 

Preservation  of  photographs  presents  a 
situation  similar  to  that  of  paper  because  the 
base  of  the  photo  is  also  paper,  but  it  has  an 
added  problem.  Printed  matter  does  not 
suffer  the  risk  of  getting  wiped  out,  but 
photos  get  dim  in  course  of  time  and  colour 
photos  fade  totally  in  just  a  few  years. 
Wrapping  photos  in  butterscotch  paper  or 
polythene  packets,  putting  them  in  standing 
position  to  avoid  pressure,  protecting  them 
from  sun  and  heat  are  the  basic  precautions 
which  give  them  prolonged  life. 

Masks,  stage  models,  costumes  and 
jewellery  need  cool  and  airy  places  for 
storing.  In  our  country  they  have  to  be  aired 
and  occasionally  put  in  light  sun  so  that  extra 
humidity  can  be  taken  out.  Naphthalene  balls 
keep  insects  away,  but  they  should  not  be 
used  in  costume  and  jewellery  boxes 
because  they  may  have  adverse  effects  on 
some  fabrics  and  on  artificial  golden  thread. 
Mangaraila  (a  spice)  or  neem  leaves  are 
better  for  this  purpose. 

Preservation  of  gramophone  records  is 
comparatively  easier.  Unless  exposed  to  high 
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temperature,  the  discs  do  not  get  spoilt.  The 
biggest  risk  with  old  discs  is  that  of  breaking 
from  pressure  or  falls.  Obviously,  they 
should  be  handled  carefully  and  kept  in  an 
upright  position  so  that  they  carry  no  weight 
on  them.  Cleaning  with  ordinary  soap  water 
or  record-cleaning  solution,  slipping  them 
into  brown  paper  sleeves  and  storing  them 
in  a  cool  place  keeps  them  in  good  condition. 
They  should  be  transferred  onto  audio 
cassettes  as  well,  so  as  to  prevent  wear  and 
tear  on  the  grooves  through  stylus-generated 
friction. 

Ironically,  despite  being  a  relatively 
modern  invention,  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
task  in  preservation  is  that  of  magnetic  tapes. 
According  to  experts,  the  life  of  both  audio 
and  video  cassettes  is  not  more  than  ten 
years.  Even  during  that  period,  the 
recordings  may  get  destroyed  for  various 
reasons.  Partial  or  gradual  erasure  may  result 
from  poor  tape  quality,  imperfectly 
maintained  or  bad  playback  equipment 
(specially  dirty  heads  or  old  rollers),  uneven 
winding,  exposure  to  sun,  heat,  dust  and,  of 
course,  humidity.  Archives  should  buy  the 
best  cassettes  and  recorders  and  remember 
to  maintain  them  so  that  the  original  quality 
remains  good.  Experts  advise  the  transfer  of 
matter  to  new  cassettes  within  ten  years,  but 
transfers  must  be  done  on  the  best 
professional  systems  to  minimize  the 
inevitable  loss  in  resolution.  Cassettes 
should  always  be  rewound  evenly  to  the 
beginning  after  each  usage  so  that  no  gap  is 
left  between  the  various  layers  of  tape.  Such 
gaps  are  one  cause  of  fungus  growth,  which 
permanently  damages  recordings, 
particularly  on  videotapes.  Therefore  regular 
fast  forwarding  and  rewinding  of  cassettes  at 
even  speed  provides  longer  life  to  tapes  by 
preventing  ftmgus  accumulation. 

Recordings  on  celluloid  (films)  are 
comparatively  sturdier.  The  weather  does 
not  affect  them  much  and  they  can  be  stored 
anywhere.  Naturally,  they  will  last  longer  if 
kept  in  a  cool,  dark  place.  The  ordinary  life  of 
a  film  is  said  to  be  70-80  years. 

We  may  collect  and  preserve  theatre 
material,  but  unless  assessment  and  research 
is  conducted,  on  the  basis  of  the  material 
collected,  the  whole  purpose  of  an  archive  is 
defeated.  Indian  scholars  have  not  yet  woken 
up  to  the  necessity  and  possibilities  of 


research  in  theatre.  Compared  to  the 
hundreds  of  dissertations  and  doctoral 
theses  written  on  literature,  hardly  any  works 
of  merit  have  appeared  with  theatre  as  their 
focus.  Society  should  recognize  that  theatre 
requires  serious  research  on  par  with  other 
art  forms — that  it  is  no  mere  pastime  or 
diversion — and  our  educational  system 
should  encourage  such  work  by  making 
theatre  into  an  equally  respectable  academic 
discipline  as  literature. 

Institutions  like  the  National  Centre  for 
Performing  Arts  (Bombay),  Sangeet  Natak 
Akademi  (New  Delhi),  Ninasam  (Heggodu, 
Karnataka),  Regional  Resources  Centre  for 
Folk  Performing  Arts  (Udipi,  Karnataka), 
Ramnath  Pandit  Marathi  Rangabhumi 
Mulbhut  Sanshodhan  Kendra  (Panavel, 
Maharashtra),  Bharat  Natya  Sanshodhan 
Mandir  (Pune),  Natya  Shodh  Sansthan 
(Calcutta)  and  a  few  others  have  started 
collecting  the  primary  material  needed  for 
research  work  while  some  companies  and 
theatre  groups  like  the  National  School  of 
Drama  and  Bohurupee  or  Nandikar  in 
Calcutta  maintain  their  records  very  well, 
providing  important  source  materials.  But 
the  NCPA  and  Natya  Shodh  Sansthan  are  the 
only  institutions  engaged  in  planned  work  in 
theatre  documentation,  and  need  special 
reference.  Though  its  total  number  of 
projects  is  limited,  NCPA  conducts  in-depth 
study  of  the  achievements  of  particular 
groups  or  individuals.  NSS  has  chosen  a 
wider  scope.  It  is  trying  to  collect 
information  and  material  related  to  the 
whole  country,  extensively  interviewing 
people  connected  with  theatre  in  different 
languages  and  attempting  to  gather  all  things, 
in  various  media,  pertinent  to  theatre.  It  even 
records  select  performances  on  video.  All 
these  institutions  need  the  full  support  of  the 
government  and  society  so  that  they  may 
continue  their  work.  It  is  high  time  that 
people  are  made  conscious  of  the  old 
records  lying  around  with  them,  and 
persuaded  to  hand  them  over  to  such 
institutions  and  persons  who  are  working  in 
the  field.  In  every  language,  every  state,  every 
city,  the  effort  should  be  made  to  start  and 
continue  theatre  documentation  and 
preservation  or  conservation  of  the  collected 
material  before  these  valuable  sources  of  our 
culture  are  lost. 
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Not  only  am  I  personally  concerned 
with  theatre  music,  but  I  also  think 
that  theatre  itself  is  concerned  with 
music.  The  entire  edifice  of  Marathi  theatre 
today  stands  on  the  foundation  of  “music 
theatre" — the  Sangit  Natak.  The  pioneers, 
Vishnu  Das  Bhave  and  Kirloskar,  lived  in  an 
area  where  Kannada  was  spoken  and  both 
had  access  to  Kannada  theatre.  Perhaps  it  was 
Yakshagana  which  inspired  them  in  some 
way,  and  Yakshagana  is  full  of  music.  Going 
back  further,  we  will  probably  find  that 
Yakshagana  practitioners,  specially  those 
from  south  Karnataka,  drew  their  inspiration 
from  something  like  Krishnattam,  Kutiyattam 
or  Kathakali  which  had  existed  earlier. 
There,  too,  music  plays  a  very  crucial  role. 
This  means  that  most  of  what  we  know  as 
Indian  theatre  is  based  on  the  idea  of  music 
as  an  integral  part  of  theatre.  Yet  in  recent 
times  one  finds  a  Western  categorization. 
There  is  what  one  calls  “legitimate”  theatre 
(thereby  classifying  theatre  with  music  as 
illegitimate?);  the  “legitimate”  may  also  be 
called  the  bookish,  wordy  theatre.  I  suppose 
it  depends  on  which  side  of  the  fence  one  is. 
Most  of  the  theatre  in  urban  centres  is 
“legitimate”.  Partisans  of  this  kind  of  theatre 
look  down  upon  the  use  of  music. 

In  Maharashtra,  in  the  third  and  fourth 
decades  of  this  century,  there  grew  a  feeling 
that  it  was  music  which  was  becoming  a 
millstone  around  the  neck  of  good  theatre. 
The  “legitimate”  theatre  was  suffocating, 
gasping.  Nothing  worthwhile  was  being 
written,  nothing  worthwhile  was  being 
staged,  because  of  the  earlier  legacy 
(between  1910-25  or  so)  of  such  great  singer- 
actors  as  Bal  Gandharva  and  Dinanath 
Kolhatkar.  A  backlash  developed  and  a 
definite  movement  was  launched  to  see 
music  out  of  the  way.  Certainly,  many  issues 
were  addressed  through  the  new  theatre; 
they  had  more  realistic  plots  because  it  was 
now  possible  to  have  theatre  without  music. 
But  one  can  question  the  premises  on  which 
people  changed  over  from  the  musical 
theatre  to  the  other  kind;  while  they  were 
adapting,  translating  and  being  inspired  by 
Western  plays,  and  music  had  stopped 
hindering  them,  they  had,  it  appears, 
completely  neglected  the  power  music  has 
over  people.  No  one  in  those  days  seems  to 
have  wondered  that  just  as  plays,  themes  and 


issues  changed,  so  could  music  in  plays  also 
change  from  one  kind  to  another. 

One  of  the  main  issues  that  had  to  be 
tackled,  and  which  needs  to  be  addressed 
even  today,  is  to  find  out  what  music  means. 
This,  I  dare  say,  was  never  thought  about  by 
people  in  theatre.  Therefore,  for  almost  forty 
years,  we  had  abandoned  one  kind  of  music 
but  had  never  tried  anything  different.  Only 
in  the  seventies  did  we  start  using  music 
again.  And  then  the  reasons  for  the  return  of 
music  to  theatre  were  quite  different.  It  was 
not  because  of  a  sudden  rediscovery  of  the 
significance  or  meaning  of  music  in  theatre. 
In  all  the  debates  on  the  search  for  roots  in 
theatre,  the  musicians  and  music  directors 
were  relegated  to  a  position  where  one 
needed  not  think  about  them.  There  were 
many  kinds  of  models  from  the  West,  like 
opera,  operetta,  vaudeville,  or  what  Brecht 
tried  even  as  early  as  1927-28  (when  Kurt 
Weill  and  he  came  together  to  do 
Threepenny  Opera).  Why  could  we  not 
accommodate  music?  Why  was  music 
detrimental  only  to  our  dramatic  tradition? 
This  was  an  issue  which  agitated  me.  I  really 
wanted  to  know:  what  does  music  mean  to 
people  who  go  to  the  theatre?  Is  it  really  a 
cumbersome  burden,  a  shackle  put  around 
an  actor’s  feet,  impeding  him  from  flying  to 
great  heights,  from  doing  great  portrayals? 
Does  music  have  to  play  this  kind  of  lowly 
role? 

Is  there  a  category  called  “theatre  music”? 
This  is  the  first  question  that  occurs  to  me. 
When  lay  people  talk  of  music,  they  talk  of 
classical  music  and  light  music,  folk  music 
and  devotional  music,  film  music  and  even 
that  peculiar  label  “light  classical”!  But 
musicologists  are  not  satisfied  with  this.  They 
sometimes  make  three  categories.  First,  pure 
or  absolute  music,  which  is  an  end  in  itself, 
which  is  music  for  music’s  sake  and  which 
does  not  try  to  do  anything  else.  The  second 
they  call  applied  music,  applied  for  some 
extramusical  purpose.  Finally,  they  call  the 
third  variety  program-music,  a  term  of 
American  nomenclature.  At  one  time,  tone 
poems  and  symphonies  by  composers  in  the 
West  were  accompanied  by  detailed 
programme  notes:  Richard  Strauss’  Don 
Quixote  is  an  example.  The  notes  described 
the  composer’s  feelings  and,  often,  specific 
artistic  or  literary  inspirations  to  be 
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associated  with  the  music.  Therefore  one 
could  know  from  the  programme  notes  what 
the  music  was  trying  to  say  or,  in  other  words, 
what  the  music  meant.  Programme  notes 
became  important  and  “program”  is  spelt  in 
the  American  way.  Such  music  is  known  as 
program-music. 

Now  the  “applied”  category  includes 
therapeutic  music,  music  played  in  factories 
to  make  the  workers  work  faster  or  without 
tiring,  music  used  by  surgeons  to  lull  patients 
while  they  are  operating  upon  them  or  music 
played  to  cows  so  that  they  can  give  a  higher 
yield  of  milk.  Unfortunately,  if  one  believed 
in  only  those  three  categories,  theatre  music 
would  also  be  applied  music,  so  where  one 
talks  of  hens  laying  larger  eggs,  one  will  have 
to  talk  of  theatre  music  too.  More  recently, 
musicologists  talk  of  five  different  categories 
as  far  as  our  subcontinent  is  concerned.  The 
first  they  call  art  music,  where  the  intention 
of  the  music-maker  is  supposed  to  be 
important — the  intention  being  to  create  an 
artwork  that  stays  on  record  or  reaches  the 
audience  as  art.  Then  there  is  folk,  tribal, 
popular  and  devotional  music,  respectively. 
By  definition,  probably,  theatre  music  should 
be  included  as  art  music,  because  the 
purpose  for  which  the  composer  or  the 
music-maker  makes  the  music  is  to  create  a 
piece  of  art,  to  be  able  to  communicate  with 
his  audience,  his  viewer,  a  beholder. 
However,  he  may  have  to  borrow  from  folk, 
tribal,  popular  or  devotional  forms  in 
creating  this  theatre  music.  Through  theatre, 
the  composer  tries  to  reach  out,  to 
communicate.  To  communicate  one  has  to 
be  meaningful. 

Can  music  mean  anything?  Does  it  mean 
something  beyond  itself?  Is  it  able  to  create 
meanings  which  are  not  merely  limited  to 
the  sensation  of  listening,  receiving  the 
stimulus,  or  just  perceiving  it?  According  to 
the  Swiss  linguist  Ferdinand  de  Saussure 
(1857-1913),  we  impose  our  symbols  on  the 
world  outside  and  try  to  create  a  reality  of  our 
own.  In  short,  we  interact  and  mediate  with 
what  is  real,  using  our  own  symbol-systems 
which  we  have  created;  therefore,  for  each 
one  of  us,  reality  is  ultimately  not  the  same, 
because  we  are  constantly  interacting  with 
it.  When  we  listen  to  music,  we  think  all  of  us 
understand  it  differently.  If  music  were  a  real 
thing  out  there  for  which  music  itself  stood 


as  a  symbol,  and  if  that  which  is  “real”  were 
to  be  indicated  by  music  alone,  then  in  all 
probability  music  would  have  been  a  true 
universal  language.  To  look  at  it  another  way, 
if  music  did  not  stand  for  something  else,  we 
listeners  would  have  got  the  same  meaning 
from  it.  But  this  does  not  happen  in  the  case 
of  music.  Meanings  change,  we  mediate  and 
interact.  This  is  how  music  as  a 
symbol-system  and  meaning  are  related.  Let 
me  here  quote  John  Sheppard,  a  sociologist: 

Societies  can  only  arise  and  continue  to  exist  through 
communication;  that  is,  the  creation  and  exchange  of 
•symbols.  Symbols  are  not  self-contained  phenomena;  they 
are  not  God-given,  but  are  created  by  people  to  cope  with 
many  varied  situations  in  which  they  find  themselves.  The 
meanings  of  symbols  or  sets  of  symbols  are  originally 
derived  from  specific  and  real  situations  but  there  is 
another  side  to  the  coin.  Once  a  symbol  or  a  set  of  symbols 
has  been  created  in  response  to  a  new  situation,  these 
symbols  in  retrospect  colour  that  situation.  When  people 
look  back  at  a  series  of  events,  they  do  so  by  means  of  and 
through  the  symbols  created  to  define  that  situation. 
Furthermore,  the  new  symbols  may  be  used  in  other 
situations.  Since  the  symbols  are  not  specifically  created 
for  these  other  situations,  they  bring  to  them  meanings, 
which  although  not  necessarily  irrelevant  or  wrong,  are 
obviously  coloured  by  previous  usage.  The  reverse  is  of 
course  equally  true;  for  new  situations  modify  meanings 
of  the  already  existing  symbols  used  to  denote  such 
situations.  In  other  words,  situations  and  symbols  have  a 
mutually  interdependent  but  not  determinant 
relationship,  crucial  to  the  constantly  changing  dynamics 
of  social  processes. 

When  talking  of  symbols,  we  must  realize 
that  not  only  words  but  also  musical 
tonalities  and  notes  are  symbols.  They  stand 
for  something.  How  does  one  know  that 
sounds  are  symbols?  A  great  deal  of  the 
messages  that  pass  from  one  person  to 
another  have  not  only  the  phonetic  element 
as  languages  see  it,  but  musical  elements  as 
well.  The  vestiges  of  this  phenomenon  are 
found  in  many  languages  even  now.  All  of  us 
use  musical  considerations  to  convey  our 
meanings  in  a  very  specific  manner.  And  the 
Chinese  language  has  different  sounds  in 
pitch,  variations  or  inflections  for  one 
syllable.  Music  therefore  works  as  a  symbol 
system  in  society.  We  go  to  the  next  step 
where  we  try  to  find  out  if,  like  words,  music 
can  convey  meaning  and  still  remain  music. 
There  is  a  Western  school  of  philosophy 
which  believes  that  while  one  listens  to 
music,  content  and  form  cannot  be 
separated,  so  that  after  one  has  listened  to  it, 
nothing  remains.  This  leads  to  the  argument 
that  music  has  no  lexicon.  Therefore  it  means 
itself  (musical  meaning  is  music  itself). 
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However,  psychologists  of  meaning  have 
gone  into  three  different  branches  where 
they  talk  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
semantic  structure  of  a  word,  in  our  minds, 
when  we  listen  to  something.  Each  time  we 
listen  to  a  word,  it  sort  of  bursts  and  gives  us 
many  different  meanings.  The  idea  has  been 
taken  further  by  some  and  developed  into 
“semantic  networking”.  One  word  reminds 
us  of  many  other  words  and  relationships. 
Does  this  happen  to  us  when  we  listen  to 
music?  Which  of  these  is  true?  Is  music 
capable  of  giving  us  one  direct  meaning,  just 
one  single  meaning  for  one  note  or  melody? 
We  know  that  such  a  thing  does  not  happen. 
But  then  what  happens?  Are  there  many 
connotations  to  the  things  we  hear?  I  think 
that  the  social,  political  and  intellectual 
forces  in  society  continually  influence  music 
and  music  influences  these  forces.  As  a  result, 
if  one  is  trying  to  compose  something 
meaningful  in  music,  one  has  to  believe  that 
it  is  possible  to  say  something  through  music 
and  that  what  one  has  said  is  capable  of 
affecting  the  listeners,  the  audience,  the 
society.  Those  who  are  thus  brought  in 
contact  with  music  will  change,  music  will 
have  brought  something  to  light,  brought 
something  to  the  ken  of  people  rather  than 
perform  a  kind  of  mindless,  meaningless 
aesthetic  exercise.  In  other  words,  when  we 
express  some  “meaning”  which  is  socially 
relevant  and  interact  with  the  reality  of  the 
social  situation  we  can  hope  to  create 
meaningful  music.  Only  then  can  we  say  that 
such  music  is  “art  music”. 

Theatre  and  music  have  remained  united 
in  the  definition  of  sangit  in  India.  The 
celebrated  treatise  on  theatrics,  Bharata’s 
Natyasastra,  is  not  only  our  first  book  of 
theatre  but  also  our  first  about  music; 
unfortunately,  this  could  be  one  of  the 
reasons  why  people  in  India,  in  later 
centuries,  have  not  paid  enough  attention  to 
the  semantics  of  music.  We  have  not 
wondered  what  music  can  do  to  theatre.  We 
must  give  it  much  more  attention  than  we 
have  in  the  past.  The  other  thing  that  has 
probably  kept  us  from  approaching  this 
problem  is  a  very  strong  oral,  aural  tradition 
in  music  itself.  As  a  result  of  this  tradition,  we 
have  neglected  the  aspect  of  composition 
and  precision  which  goes  with  composed 
work.  The  precision  of  performance  is  seen 


in  stylized  dance  but  it  is  also  rare  in  folk 
theatre.  Even  plays  were  not  written.  There 
were  no  scripts.  Traditional  theatre  depends 
on  improvisation,  memorized,  juxtaposed 
improvisation;  these  are  our  strong  points. 
But  how  they  are  not  helpful  to  another  kind 
of  theatre  can  be  seen  easily.  The  best  of 
things  could  be  lost  in  this  tradition. 

Musicians,  I  feel,  can  make  theatre  as 
legitimate  as  the  wordy  or  bookish  theatre. 
Carmen  is  an  opera  composed  by  Bizet  over 
a  hundred  years  ago.  Based  on  a  short  story, 
the  whole  thing  was  conceived  obviously  in 
music.  It  became  an  opera  of  enormous 
dramatic  power.  The  entire  dramatic 
experience  of  this  story  is  now  contained  and 
enshrined,  completely  encapsulated,  by  the 
music.  Even  if  one  did  not  follow  the  libretto, 
one  would  be  moved  by  the  music  itself.  In 
the  last  twenty-five  to  thirty  years,  Carmen 
has  surfaced  in  different  languages  in 
different  places.  There  was  the  American 
Carmen  Jones  which  used  much  of  the 
original  music,  but  changed  the  story  from 
that  of  a  Hispanic  gypsy  girl  to  that  of  a  black 
girl  in  Harlem.  I  happened  to  see  a 
production  using  the  original  music  and,  in 
place  of  the  French,  English  songs;  it  changed 
the  bullfighter  into  a  boxer  and  the  girl 
working  in  a  cigarette  factory  to  one  working 
in  a  Second  World  War  parachute  factory.  But 
the  music  remained  the  same.  Carmen 
surfaced  as  films  made  byJean-Luc  Godard 
in  French,  Carlo  Saura  in  Spanish,  and 
Francesco  Rosi  in  Italian,  treated  differently 
but  keeping  music  a  constant  factor.  It 
surfaced  as  a  ballet  made  by  Schedrin  in  the 
Soviet  Union  using  most  of  the  original 
music  arranged  differently,  Bizet’s  music 
minus  the  words.  It  surfaced  as  a  Peter  Brook 
production,  an  abridged  one,  which  did  not 
use  Bizet’s  music.  When  it  was  staged  in  New 
York,  one  of  the  prominent  critics  said  that 
the  entire  drama  and  meaning  of  the  story  of 
Carmen  was  to  be  found  in  Bizet’s  music,  and 
even  a  director  of  the  stature  of  Brook  is 
unable  to  do  this  play  justice  and  to  bring  it 
any  meaning  if  he  works  without  music.  The 
story  merely  in  words  means  almost  nothing. 
Now  this  is  a  revealing  comment:  the  story  is 
unimpressive  by  itself.  It  does  not  have  the 
dramatic  import  brought  to  it  by  the  music. 
Music  makes  it  an  “electrifying  experience”. 
So  when  music  becomes  meaningful  and 
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dramatic,  it  becomes  very  legitimate  theatre. 
Music  can  do  what  dialogue  does  and, 
perhaps,  much  more.  How  do  we  create  this 
drama?  Is  there  a  progress  or  progression  to 
be  found  in  the  music  which  speaks  out  to  us 
dramatically? 

One  of  the  reasons,  I  dare  say,  why 
Ghashiram  Kotwal  has  lived  for  twenty  years 
is  the  meaning  of  the  play  that  is  carried  in  its 
music.  This  music  gives  people  a  new  level 
of  experience,  a  new  dimension  to  the  story, 
and  each  time  they  see  and  hear  it,  they  listen 
to  something  they  have  not  been  able  to  hear 
earlier.  Something  new  is  conveyed  to  them. 
Personally  I  feel  that  what  I  was  able  to  do  in 
Ghashiram  Kotwal  was  something  that  had 
never  been  done  before  in  Marathi  theatre: 
give  new  twists  to  convention.  The  play 
begins  with  a  sort  of  nandi,  a  simple, 
innocuous  prayer  to  Ganesh.  By  the  end  of 
the  first  act  and  by  the  time  the  second 
begins,  it  started  becoming  a  political 
statement,  and  towards  the  end  it  certainly 
talks  about  a  political  situation,  or  a  human 


situation  in  sociopolitical  circumstances,  as 
it  were.  That  is  where  the  strength  of  the 
music  probably  lies. 

Only  when  we  think  of  the  meaningful  and 
dramatic  in  theatre  music,  shall  we  be  able  to 
get  out  of  the  rut  of  folk  forms.  It  is  only  then 
that  we  will  start  thinking  about  the  right  use 
of  music  and  not  go  in  blindly  for  folk  music. 
Music  can  attract  audiences  and  entertain 
them.  Ethnic  items  have  a  good  market.  Both 
in  India  and  abroad,  people  would  flock  to 
see  an  ethnic  mela.  But  there  is  a  danger  that 
people  in  theatre  may  be  tempted  to  think: 
because  there  is  music  and  dance  which  sells 
so  easily  why  not  use  it  for  theatre?  In  the 
early  seventies,  a  wave  spread  all  over  India, 
in  various  languages,  of  plays  that  used  folk 
forms  and  found  it  an  excellent  excuse  to 
bring  song  and  dance  on  stage,  which  would 
attract  people  to  see  the  plays.  The  more 
“serious”  work  in  theatre  was  relegated  to 
the  bookish  and  the  experimental  prose 
theatre.  The  folk  theatre  in  its  urban  garb  or 
the  urban  theatre  in  its  folk  garb,  whichever 
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way  you  look  at  it,  suddenly  caught  the 
imagination  of  people  everywhere.  Everyone 
started  doing  Jokumaraswamis  and 
Ghashiram  Kotwals  and  Hayavadanas.  Many 
met  with  success  and  decided  that  theatre 
music  was  really  folk  music.  As  a  result, 
people  have  a  formula  now:  if  one  has  to  use 
music  in  a  play,  it  has  to  have  folk  themes.  But 
that  need  not  be  so.  Think  of  Brecht  when  he 
wrote  Threepenny  Opera  and  worked  on  it 
with  Weill.  The  composer  gave  it  a  new 
dimension  which  made  it  people’s  music, 
but  not  folk,  not  in  the  ethnic  sense  and  not 
merely  to  attract  people.  When  one  looks  for 
something  meaningful  and  dramatic,  one  is 
likely  to  come  up  with  questions  and 
confront  the  issues  that  involve  different 
ways  to  use  music.  And  when  we  deal  with 
them  squarely,  we  can  look  for  scripts  which 
are  more  serious,  yet  can  be  treated 
musically,  because  there  is  a  lot  that  music 
can  give  to  plays,  not  just  folk  dance  and  folk 
song,  dholak  and  nal. 

Imitation  of  the  successful  folk  theatre 
since  the  seventies  has  harmed  Indian 
theatre  to  a  great  extent.  At  a  conference 
where  participants  talked  of  difficulties  that 
people  faced  in  getting  good  serious  scripts, 


they  said  (they  did  not  know  that  I  was  among 
the  listeners)  that  one  person  responsible  for 
this  is  Bhaskar  Chandavarkar,  because  the 
enormous  success  of  Ghashiram  Kotwal 
started  this  trend  all  over  India.  Partly 
because  some  have  accused  me  of  that,  I  have 
done  some  serious  thinking  about  the  whole 
thing.  It  is  possible  to  use  music  in 
purposeful  theatre  in  many  different  ways. 
There  can  be  a  musical  like  Evita  which  talks 
of  the  political  situation  in  Argentina.  There 
can  be  a  musical  like  Cabaret,  which  talks 
musically  about  the  rise  of  Fascism.  Using 
music  effectively,  it  is  possible  to  deal  with 
such  subjects.  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  we 
have  not  been  able  to  see  these  possibilities. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  take  a  serious  view 
and  bring  it  on  the  stage  through  musical 
theatre  because  we  have  never  given  enough 
thought  to  what  music  means  in  theatre.  I 
only  hope  that  I  have  been  able  to  throw 
open  a  window  on  something  new,  without 
closing  any  of  the  already  open  windows,  of 
course.  Those  who  are  happy  to  look 
through  those  windows  back  at  Bal 
Gandharva  and  swoon,  are  most  welcome  to 
do  so.  But  I  think  a  time  has  come  to  take 
music  more  seriously. 
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The  source  book  for  the  various  forms 
of  performance  in  ancient  India  is 
invariably  Bharata’s  compendium,  the 
Natyasastra.  One  striking  feature  of  natya,  or 
theatre,  from  the  beginning  is  its  intimate 
connection  with  dance — an  integral  part  of 
theatre.  For  example,  in  Harivamsa  (c.  200 
AD)  we  meet  with  an  expression  like 
natakam  nanrutuh  (“they  danced  a  play”). 
The  Sanskrit  drama,  as  envisaged  by  Bharata, 
actually  appears  to  be  more  like  a 
dance-drama,  with  music  and  dance 
movements.  By  the  time  of  Rajasekhara’s 
Karpuramanjari  (c.  1000  AD),  it  is  evident 
that  the  pure  drama  had  given  place  to  the 
musical  play,  which  was  perhaps  known 
earlier  but  had  not  become  very  popular 
with  the  dramatists.  The  growth  of  the 
musical  play  later  on  generally  determined 
the  dance-drama  forms  of  the  regional 
languages  in  the  later  medieval  period. 
Karpuramanjari  therefore  presents  before 
us  a  kind  of  drama  which  was  very  much  akin 
to  what  is  today  known  as  the  operatic 
dance-drama. 

The  classification  of  many  minor  varieties 
of  theatre  (the  uparupakas)  in  the 
post-Bharata  age,  derived  from  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  Natyasastra,  includes  the 
chitrakavya,  which  appears  to  have  provided 
the  inspiration  to  some  writers  and 
composers  to  model  their  works  along 
similar  lines.  Jayadeva’s  Gita  Govinda  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  chitrakavya  and  it 
exercised  a  far-reaching  influence  on  the 
development  of  uparupaka  forms  in 
succeeding  times.  It  not  only  inspired 
numerous  Sanskrit  imitations  but  also  led  to 
the  flowering  of  a  class  of  musical 
dance-dramas  in  the  local  languages, 
sometimes  mixed  with  Sanskrit,  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  The  mythology-based 
compositions  of  Sankaradeva  in  Assam,  of 
Umapati  in  Bihar,  the  Rasalilas  of  Manipur, 
the  Bhagavata  Mela  Natakas  of  Tamil  Nadu, 
the  Yakshagana-Kuchipudi  dance-dramas  of 
Andhra,  the  Yakshagana  of  Karnataka,  the 
Krishnattam  and  Kathakali  of  Kerala,  all  turn 
to  the  Gita  Govinda  as  their  ultimate  source. 
In  these  dance-drama  traditions,  and  the  folk 
traditions  which  developed  later  on,  such  as 
the  Rasalilas  of  Braj,  Nautanki  of  Uttar 
Pradesh,  Tamasha  and  Lavani  of  Maharashtra, 
Terukkuttu  of  Tamil  Nadujatra  of  Bengal, 


Orissa  and  Manipur,  and  Ramlila  of 
Varanasi,  the  presentation  employed  music 
and  dance,  songs  and  bodily  movements  to 
carry  the  story  further.  Our  variety  of 
dance-drama  forms  is  staggering;  the  integral 
presence  of  dance  in  traditional  theatre 
continues  even  today.  What  is  termed  as 
angikabhinaya,  expression  through  bodily 
movements,  is  such  an  inseparable  part  of 
Indian  theatre  that  if  one  were  to  remove  it, 
theatre  would  lose  one  of  its  most 
characteristic  elements. 

Theatre  continues  to  discard,  absorb, 
develop,  innovate,  but  somewhere  in  that 
fascinating  journey,  coming  closer  to  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  influences  of  the 
proscenium  theatre  and  the  reliance  on 
delivering  dialogue  appear  to  have 
dominated,  and  dance  seems  to  have  been 
discarded  or  used  to  a  limited  extent.  Dance 
and  dramatic  forms  separated,  each 
developing  independently  as  a  performing 
art,  though  the  principles  of  the  Natyasastra, 
including  the  four  types  of  abhinaya  (angika, 
vachika,  aharya  and  sattvika)  are  all  seen 
with  varying  degrees  of  emphasis  in  a  dance 
exposition  as  well  as  a  theatre  production. 
However,  in  colonial  and  postcolonial 
drama,  we  see  less  and  less  of  dance  or  the 
angikabhinaya,  with  its  hastas  (hand 
gestures),  interpretation  of  the  text  with 
one-to-one  correspondence  and  various 
sthanakas,  charis,  karanas  and  so  on, 
mentioned  in  the  Natyasastra.  The  entire 
presentation  of  drama  changed,  the 
dependence  on  vachikabhinaya,  delivery  of 
dialogue  with  familiargestures,  taking  theatre 
on  an  altogether  different  course  in  which 
the  dance  forms  with  which  Indians  were 
familiar  had  little  or  no  relevance. 

Later,  after  Independence,  a  growing 
awareness  of  our  vast  cultural  heritage,  the 
formation  of  the  Sangeet  Natak  Akademi,  the 
National  School  of  Drama,  the  search  for 
roots  in  terms  of  indigenous  theatre  forms, 
the  exposure  to  various  expressions  of  the 
living  traditions  of  the  folk  theatre,  the 
encouragement  given  by  the  Akademis  to 
new  plays  incorporating  these  forms  and 
experimentation — led  theatre  workers  and 
directors  to  explore  how  folk,  traditional, 
classical  and  neoclassical  dance  forms  could 
be  used  in  their  presentations.  Whereas  it 
was  not  possible  to  use  the  neoclassical 
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dances  or  even  the  folk  theatre  as  they 
existed,  and  continue  to  exist,  their  study 
definitely  helped  creative  directors  looking 
for  linkages  with  the  old  tradition.  The 
attempts  made  by  some  of  them  pointed  at 
how  best  to  integrate  the  diverse  forms  in 
specific  regional  theatres,  as  the  linkages 
with  the  regional  traditions  in  some  cases  did 
not  look  superimposed  but  part  of  the 
theatrical  form. 

Of  the  earlier  plays,  Mena  Gurjari  in 
Gujarati  in  the  fifties  used  Bhavai  with 
considerable  success.  The  typical  movement 
and  the  footwork,  the  dances  to  the  beat  of 
the  percussion,  had  the  traditional  Bhavai 
flavour.  Later,  a  number  of  plays  were  written 
in  Gujarati  to  explore  the  possibilities  of 
using  Bhavai  for  secular  theatre.  Jayanti  Patel 
wrote  several  veshas  on  the  character  of 
Rangalo.  Bakul  Tripathi  also  wrote  plays 
under  the  category  of  Lila.  Nevertheless,  the 
vitality  and  vigour  of  Bhavai  eluded  a  number 
of  such  experiments.  A  production  directed 


by  Shanta  Gandhi,  Jasma  Odan  in  Hindi,  was 
an  exercise  to  study  the  Natyasastra  and 
various  theatrical  conventions,  using  simple 
dance  steps  along  with  music.  The  formation 
of  a  chorus  by  women  singing  and  the 
groupings  were  impressive. 

With  the  avowed  purpose  of  interaction 
with  the  living  tradition  of  forms  like 
Yakshagana,  Ebrahim  Alkazi,  director  of  the 
NSD,  invited  K.  Shivarama  Karanth  for  a 
workshop.  The  training  in  this  dance-drama 
form  indeed  extended  the  horizons  of 
contemporary  theatre;  B.  V.  Karanth  directed 
Macbeth  using  Yakshagana  footwork, 
movements  and  conventions  (Barnam  Van 
in  Hindi).  Such  experiments  were  successful 
in  part.  The  connoisseurs  were  not 
completely  dissatisfied.  The  process  offered 
insights  into  how  traditional  forms  can  be 
explored. 

In  Bombay,  Vijaya  Mehta  directed 
Mricchakatika  for  German  actors,  employing 
Kathakali  with  the  help  of  noted  exponent 
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Krishnan  Kutty.  No  attempt  was  made  to  turn 
the  actors  into  expert  dancers,  as  the 
grammar  of  the  hand  gestures  in  Kathakali 
along  with  other  aspects  of  its  angikabhinaya 
demand  rigorous  training  for  several  years. 
What  Vijaya  Mehta  and  Krishnan  Kutty 
attempted  was  to  give  the  flavour  of  Kathakali 
movements,  and  also  of  dance  at  the  dramatic 
moments  to  enhance  the  impact.  Mehta  later 
sought  the  collaboration  of  Kathak  exponent 
Rohini  Bhate  for  dance  movements  in  her 
production  of  Sakuntala.  In  this  case  one  also 
saw  the  use  of  dance  in  the  nandi,  the 
prologue,  according  to  the  conventions  of 
traditional  theatre  with  a  Sutradhara  and  Nati, 
and  after  their  exit  the  enactment  of  the  play 
proper  with  dance  movements  at 
appropriate  junctures,  which  fitted  very  well. 

In  dance-drama  traditions  like  Bhagavata 
Mela  Nataka,  Kuchipudi  and  Yakshagana,  and 
in  assorted  folk  forms,  an  opening  prayer  to 
Ganapati,  the  remover  of  obstacles,  is  a  must. 
This  convention  rapidly  found  favour  with 
most  directors  who  used  either  mythological 
stories  or  themes  which  would  lend 
themselves  easily  to  the  use  of  such 
conventions.  The  invocation  to  Ganapati 
became  a  regular  part  of  the  first  scenes  of 
plays,  with  suitable  music  and  singing  and 
simple  shuffling  of  the  feet.  Jabbar  Patel  used 
his  actors  to  form  a  human  wall  in  Ghashiram 
Kotwal,  an  artistic  device  utilizing  simple 
footwork,  providing  a  backdrop  and  also 
presented  imaginatively. 

Two  major  directors’  attempts  to  use 
regional  traditions  with  which  they  are 
familiar  have  indeed  shown  a  commendable 
and  remarkable  combination  of  dance, 
martial  arts,  music  and  theatre:  those  of 
Kavalam  Narayana  Panikkar  and  Ratan 
Thiyam.  Kavalam,  as  he  is  popularly  known, 
has  a  thorough  grasp  of  southern 
dance-drama  forms  like  Kathakali, 
Kutiyattam,  Mutiyettu,  Teyyam  and  also  the 
typical  music  school  of  Kerala,  Sopanam, 
including  various  talas.  His  acquaintance 
with  Kerala’s  folk  theatre  and  folk  dances  is 
also  sound.  Therefore,  when  he  turned  to  the 
Sanskrit  playwright  Bhasa’s  works  like 
Madhyamavyayoga  and  Urubhangam,  he 
used  elements  of  Kutiyattam  and  the  dance 
technique  and  hastas  of  Kathakali,  as  these 
forms  lend  themselves  to  the  theme,  without 
violating  the  basic  aesthetics.  The  rendering 


of  a  Sanskrit  text  in  the  way  that  Kutiyattam 
actors/dancers  speak,  and  the  use  of  their 
typical  hand  gestures,  body  movements, 
stances  and  postures  looked  perfect  as  they 
derived  their  strength  from  the  regional 
dance  and  theatre  forms.  Under  his  direction 
the  actors  trained  themselves  to  use  their 
bodies  for  the  movements.  Whereas  no 
attempt  was  made  to  make  these  productions 
like  a  dance-drama,  the  angikabhinaya 
neither  jarred  nor  looked  superimposed.  To 
diehard  dance  buffs  they  might  have  seemed 
watered-down  versions  of  the  thorough  and 
exacting  dance  techniques.  But  since  the  aim 
was  not  to  reproduce  the  plays  as  complete 
dance-dramas,  the  experiments  did  succeed 
in  the  reintroduction  of  dance  to  theatre,  for 
they  had  a  direct  bearing  to  the  region  and 
used  the  living  art  forms  still  practised  by  a 
large  number  of  dancers/actors.  In 
Urubhangam,  Kavalam  used  the  huge  masks 
and  costumes  of  Teyyam  with  sensitivity  and 
imagination  which  made  the  character  of 
Duryodhana  acquire  a  new  dimension.  In 
Karimkutty  he  applied  Malayalam 
folk-theatre  conventions  that  blended  with 
the  theme  and  its  dramatic  presentation. 

Ratan  Thiyam  seems  to  have  an  added 
advantage  as  even  today  in  Manipur  the 
performing  arts  are  a  part  of  one’s 
upbringing.  Classical,  folk  and  traditional 
dance  are  alive;  everyone  learns  dance  as  a 
child,  plays  instruments  and  sings.  There  is 
hardly  any  social  occasion  in  Manipur  which 
is  not  celebrated  with  dance  and  music.  The 
dominant  Vaishnava  faith  coexists  with 
earlier  tribal  modes  of  worship  and  a  strong 
martial-art  heritage.  The  plural  vocabulary  of 
dance  forms,  both  classical  and  folk,  ritual 
and  ceremonial,  ballad  singing  and  story 
telling,  offers  a  treasure  trove  to  any  sensitive 
director.  Son  of  a  dance  guru,  Thiyam  turned 
to  it  consciously  and  artistically  for  his 
productions  of  Urubhangam  and 
Karnabharam,  the  two  classics  of  Bhasa,  and 
his  own  play  Chakravyuha,  based  on  the 
story  from  the  Mahabharata.  The  Thang-ta 
martial  art  form,  appropriately  used  for 
combat  scenes,  chorus  singing  in  Nata 
Sankirtana  style  where  the  movements 
imitate  the  playing  of  cymbals  and  in  some 
cases  the  dancers  actually  play  the  cymbals, 
the  classical  Manipuri  dances  by  women  and 
men,  the  dancing  with  flagstaffs  typical 
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during  the  Holi  festival,  the  Pung-cholom  or 
playing  upon  drums  while  dancing,  have  all 
been  imaginatively  dovetailed  by  him  in  his 
plays. 

One  of  the  most  spectacular  and 
impressive  applications  of  Karatala-cholom 
is  seen  in  Chakravyuha,  in  the  sequence  of 
Abhimanyu  narrating  how,  when  he  was  a 
foetus  in  his  mother’s  womb,  his  father 
Arjuna  told  his  mother  the  secret  of  the 
chakravyuha.  Depicted  in  flashback, 
Subhadra  and  Arjuna  are  on  a  platform  in 
front  of  which  are  seven  actors  forming  a 
circle  in  blazing  red  costumes,  playing 
cymbals.  In  the  centre  is  Abhimanyu 
narrating  the  story  with  simple  dance 
gestures,  the  cymbals  held  in  his  hands 
turning  into  a  lotus  when  Subhadra 
describes  nature  around  them.  When,  at  the 
climactic  moment,  Arjuna  tells  her  the  secret 
of  how  to  come  out  of  the  military  formation, 
Subhadra  falls  asleep  and  Abhimanyu  in  the 
womb  is  unable  to  listen  to  his  father’s 
words;  the  seven  dancers’  cymbals  rise  to  a 
crescendo  and,  with  the  cry  of  Abhimanyu 
requesting  his  mother  not  to  fall  asleep,  the 


use  of  Karatala-cholom  is  at  its  imaginative 
best. 

Another  extension  of  tradition  with 
contemporary  sensibilities  occurs  in  the  final 
scene  of  Karnabharam,  when  Kama  drives 
off  in  his  chariot  to  the  battlefield.  The  horses 
are  suggested  by  four  Pung-cholom  dancers 
playing  drums,  their  beats  creating  the  sound 
of  the  hoofs  of  the  galloping  horses,  and  four 
dancers  on  the  sides  taking  circular 
movements  with  drums  in  their  hands 
suggest  the  rotation  of  the  wheels.  The 
understanding  of  traditional  forms  and  their 
creative  usage  set  Ratan  Thiyam  apart  from 
others  who  had  been  inserting  dance  into 
theatre.  In  his  latest  production,  Thambalnu 
in  Hindi  for  the  NSD  students,  Thiyam 
succeeds  in  using  Lai  Haraoba  and  Manipuri 
dances  meaningfully  as  the  folk  tale  pertains 
to  Manipur,  whereas  in  Imphal  Karusi,  which 
offers  a  critique  of  the  present-day  political 
scenario  and  social  malaise  in  Manipur,  he 
uses  traditional  dancing  for  the  commentary 
in  a  simple  manndr  as  it  lends  itself  to  the 
songs  easily. 

In  recent  years,  other  directors  from  other 


The  chariot  scene 
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parts  of  India  have  also  used  local  dance 
traditions  with  considerable  success.  In 
Karnataka,  B.  Jayashree,  a  gifted  directress, 
employs  folk  conventions  in  her  productions 
like  Lakshapati  Rajana  Kathe.  With 
Yakshagana  dance  movements  and  group 
formations  flashing  torches  in  the  hands  of 
the  actors,  the  choreographic  sequences 
look  spectacular.  The  attempt  is  not  an  exact 
recreation  of  Yakshagana  dance-drama,  but 
the  source  of  inspiration  is  in  tune  with  the 
thematic  content.  Neelam  Mansingh 
Choudhry  in  her  Punjabi  production  of 
Lorca’s  Yerma  uses  dancing  by  the  Naqals, 
female  impersonators  from  north  India. 
Anamika  Haksar,  in  her  Antaryatra,  has  a 
trained  Bharata  Natyam  dancer  playing  the 
role  of  the  courtesan  and  dancing  a  classical 
Bharata  Natyam  sequence  without  making  it 
look  like  a  dance  performance.  This 
production  also  features  a  Russian  ballerina, 
introducing  an  element  of  Western  classical 


dance  into  Indian  theatre,  which  itself  has 
triggered  off  a  controversy  about 
hybridization. 

However,  what  Bharata  conceived  of, 
natya  with  dance  as  its  integral  element,  is 
perhaps  no  longer  possible  in  today’s 
theatre.  No  genius  like  Tagore  is  poised  to 
storm  the  artistic  world  with  innovative 
nritya-natya  like  the  ones  he  composed. 
Neither  is  it  essential  to  fall  back  upon  dance 
unless  the  director  wishes  to  employ  it  as  an 
artistic  need.  Those  who,  in  their  mistaken 
enthusiasm,  use  dance  and  music  to  link  the 
traditional  with  the  modern  theatre,  have  not 
understood  its  purpose.  They  have  generally 
failed  as  their  attempts  appear  as  a  mere 
imitation  of  successful  directors.  In  such 
cases,  the  issue  of  “invented  tradition” 
appears  to  be  operating.  The  traditions  of 
dance  are  not  living  traditions  in  all  parts  of 
India  and  where  they  do  not  form  part  of  the 
regional  cultural  expressions,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  use  dance  to  build  up  linkages 
with  the  roots.  Such  attempts  are  divorced 
from  ground  reality  and  consequently  look 
superimposed.  Still,  an  acquaintance  with 
classical,  traditional  and  folk  dances  always 
helps  theatre  actors  and  directors.  But  if 
dance  is  not  used  as  an  inevitable  way  of 
expressing  emotions  with  sensitivity  and 
propriety,  it  loses  its  relevance  in  theatre. 
Dance  has  a  special  kinetic  language  with  a 
complex  vocabulary  of  mudras  which  are  a 
part  of  our  classical  forms.  Since  India  boasts 
of  a  rich  dance  heritage,  the  challenges  it 
poses  to  theatre  are  inevitable  and,  as  noticed 
in  a  few  instances,  have  recently  met  with 
happy  results. 
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Modernism  had  already  started 

expressing  itself  in  the  stage  design 
and  scenography  practised  by  the 
theatre  in  India  roughly  in  and  around  1967. 
The  productions  of  Utpal  Dutt  and  Sombhu 
Mitra  had  been  staged  in  Bombay’s  open-air 
Rang  Bhavan  theatre.  The  magic  lighting 
effects  of  Dutt’s  Angar  and  Mitra’s 
Dashachakra,  stamped  with  the  genius  of 
Tapas  Sen,  were  familiar  to  connoisseurs.  We 
had  begun  to  understand  that  scenery  and 
lighting  made  for  one  cohesive  creative 
phenomenon.  This  had  not  been  recognized 
in  the  old  days  of  the  professional  theatre 
with  its  opulent  sets  and  apologetic  lighting. 

The  dividing  line  between  scenography 
before  1967  and  after  is  drawn  by  the  age-old 
existence  of  the  proscenium,  that 
all-encompassing  frame  outlining  the  stage. 
When  I  went  to  Calcutta  many  years  ago  and 
saw  theatre  performances  spread  over  one 
whole  week,  all  the  theatres  were  trapped  by 
a  proscenium.  I  saw  Bikash  Roy  in  Chaurangi, 
Ajitesh  Banerjee  in  Sher  Afghan  and  a 
commercial  production  titled  Sabitri  at  the 
Biswarupa.  Every  theatre,  glossy  or  dingy, 
had  a  proscenium.  Badal  Sircar’s  Angan 
Mancha  was  active,  and  it  had  no 
proscenium,  but  I  missed  seeing  it. 

In  other  words,  we  have  been  in  the  grip 
of  the  proscenium  even  through  all  the  years 
when  experimental  theatre  was  projecting 
itself  in  a  dazzling  manner.  It  is  in  theatres 
like  these  that  Utpal  Dutt  staged  his 
newspaperish  and  hortatory  plays  and 
Sombhu  Mitra  presented  the  classics  of 
Ibsen,  Tagore  and  Sophocles.  What  then  is 
the  value  of  revolutionary  settings  and 
lighting  in  the  experimental  theatre?  Surely, 
the  impact  of  creative  scenography  is 
incomplete  in  such  productions.  We  see 
Utpal  Dutt  speechifying  from  the  ramparts  in 
Kallol  and  Sombhu  and  Tripti  Mitra  emoting 
in  Putul  Khela  with  only  half  the 
concomitants  of  dynamic  scenography 
attempted. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  proscenium  also 
has  a  role  and  that  not  in  every  play  can  the 
actors  mingle  with  the  audience  and  shout 
hoarsely  from  the  aisles.  For  example,  some 
plays  by  Tagore  (like  Char  Adhyay,  based  on 
his  novel)  must  have  a  box  setting  proper 
and  not  an  open-air  one,  exposed  freely  to 
the  audience.  Ibsen  and  Strindberg  always 


performed  within  a  proscenium  format, 
although  modern  experimentalists  like 
Tyrone  Guthrie  and  Peter  Brook  tried 
successfully  to  adopt  the 
audience-embracing  apron  stage  of 
Shakespeare.  When  I  saw  Laurence  Olivier’s 
great  Othello  at  the  Old  Vic  in  19 66,  it  was 
performed  in  that  institution’s  old  Victorian 
theatre  complete  with  a  proscenium.  I  then 
realized  that  in  such  productions  one  needs 
to  preserve  the  illusion  of  a  superhuman 
hero,  that  therefore  the  hero  should  be 
distant  from  the  audience  and  therefore, 
encased  in  a  proscenium. 

Speaking  of  scenography,  this  very 
production  of  the  National  Theatre  can  be 
cited.  To  depict  Venice,  the  production  used 
backdrops  painted  in  a  manner  reminiscent 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  Scene  painting  has 
unfortunately  been  underrated  in  our 
theatre.  The  Othello  backdrops  suggested 
that  there  is  an  authentic  classical  element  in 
scenic  art.  In  this  production,  the  impact  of 
Olivier’s  acting  as  the  Moor,  the  role  played 
by  the  barely  noticed  lighting  and  the 
impression  of  the  scenic  design  all  made  for 
a  cohesive  whole,  which  is  as  it  should  be. 

Rabindranath  Tagore  himself  does  not 
seem  to  have  had  any  inhibitions  about 
theatre  architecture.  He  would  place  himself 
and  his  actors  under  a  spreading  banyan  tree. 
In  such  circumstances,  how  much  artificial 
lighting  can  one  have?  It  was  rather  like 
Shakespeare’s  times  when  the  performance 
started  in  the  early  afternoon  and  the  sun  lit 
the  stage  peeping  through  a  convenient 
circular  opening  in  the  roof  of  the  Globe. 
Shakespeare  uses  his  own  verse  to  conjure 
up  the  lighting.  It  is  quite  a  problem  for  the 
modern  producer  of  Hamlet  to  make 
Horatio  describe  “the  morn  in  russet  mantle 
clad’’  and,  on  top  of  it,  show  the  russet  morn 
with  the  aid  of  lights  and  coloured  gelatins! 
Today,  how  do  we  dissociate  the  spoken 
word  evocative  of  scene  and  light  on  the  one 
hand  and,  on  the  other,  the  actual 
instruments  of  set  design  and  lighting? 

Even  in  the  best-intentioned  productions, 
lighting  is  either  literal  or  unsubtle.  Many 
years  ago  I  saw  a  nonprofessional  production 
of  Carson  McCullers’  Member  of  the 
Wedding  (a  play  about  the  growing  years  of 
an  adolescent  girl  and  her  empathetic 
relationship  with  a  smaller  boy)  which  was 
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lit  by  the  veteran  Deryck  Jeffereis,  who  has 
written  a  book  on  lighting.  The  keynote  of 
Jeffereis’  lighting  was  that  it  was  never 
noticeable.  Jeffereis  himself  has  said  that  the 
hand  of  the  lighting  technician  should  never 
be  apparent. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of 
professional  productions  of  the  sixties  had 
indifferent  lighting  even  when  the  sets  were 
realistic.  I  myself  believe  that  lighting  is  a 
more  difficult  art  than  set  designing.  The 
basically  pictorial  approach,  while  exploiting 
lighting,  unmistakably  creates  illusions  of 
depth.  In  the  Marathi  theatre,  the  sets  used  to 
be  either  stately  or  realistic,  but  the  lighting 
was  always  makeshift.  This  was  because,  in 
the  years  between  the  two  World  Wars,  the 
material  means  of  lighting  were  more 
primitive  than  the  material  means  of  set 
designing.  With  an  improving  technology, 
lighting  was  the  first  to  approach  standards 
of  realism,  the  first  to  allow  imagination  a 
free  reign. 

What  we  forget  while  talking  of  sets  is  the 
role  played  by  costumes.  Take  the 
productions  designed  by  that  great  doyen  of 
Maharashtrian  set  designers,  D.G.  Godse. 
When  he  conjured  up  the  interiors  of 
Peshwa-era  houses,  he  would  wrap 
semicircular  cane  baskets  in  lushly-coloured 
silk  and  hang  them  from  the  top  to  suggest 
chandeliers.  This  feel  of  the  fabric 
supplemented  the  texture  and  the  colour  of 
the  period  costumes.  Godse’s  was  a  highly 
creative  approach  to  set  designing  and 
lighting.  The  word  “scenography”  can  truly 
be  used  for  this  double  awareness.  Between 
1967  and  1992,  it  is  natural  that  designers  like 
Godse  should  evolve  from  phase  to  phase. 
Godse  did  a  lot  of  work  for  the  distinguished 
producer  Vijaya  Mehta.  It  is  enough  to 
mention  the  sets  and  costumes  he  designed 
for  her  Natyasastra-inspired  productions  of 
Mudrarakshasa  and  Sakuntala.  The  entire 
setup  conceived  by  Bharata  as  ideal  for 
presenting  a  Sanskrit  play  was  imaginatively 
duplicated  on  stage  by  the  brilliant  designer. 
The  forestage,  the  entrances  and  exits,  the 
platforms  —  all  these  were  brought  alive,  as 
it  were,  after  being  in  disuse  for  centuries. 

Godse  and  Mehta  regularly  went  to  the 
German  Democratic  Republic  and  played  the 
same  functions  in  German-language 
productions  of  Mudrarakshasa  and  Sakuntala 


as  they  did  in  the  local  pilot  productions.  We 
have,  of  course,  no  idea  of  how  these 
productions  were  lit  in  the  GDR  but  how 
fascinating  those  blonde  actors  and  actresses 
look,  made  up  and  costumed  as  Rakshasa  or 
Sakuntala  or  Dushyanta!  The  indigenous 
character  of  the  scenography  here  easily 
crosses  the  seas  and  reflects  every  detail  of 
the  original  decor.  It  is  the  deep  creative 
impulse  in  both  versions  which,  I  think,  is 
responsible  for  this  convincing  demolition 
of  national  barriers. 

Speaking  of  changing  and  evolving 
creativity,  the  two  productions  by  Tapas  Sen 
which  have  remained  rooted  in  my  memory 
are  those  of  Manoj  Mitra’s  Chakbhanga 
Madhu  and  Peter  Shaffer’s  The  Royal  Hunt 
of  the  Sun,  directed  by  Feroze  Khan.  In  the 
first,  many  years  ago,  one  saw  peasants  in  the 
foreground  walk  towards  the  back  and 
disappear  in  the  play  of  light.  In  the  second, 
Sen  rose  to  the  symbolic  challenge  of  the 
play.  These  two  lighting  assignments  showed 
his  creative  genius  in  its  most  impressive 
stance. 

Straight  plays  are  not  the  only  type  which 
challenge  our  understanding  of 
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scenography.  I  have  been  fortunate  to  see  a 
series  of  Yakshagana  festivals  masterminded 
by  K.  Shivarama  Karanth  in  Udipi.  Take  a 
production  such  as  his  Abhimanyu-vadh. 
The  sets  are  unashamedly  makeshift;  the 
lighting  more  so.  Yet  when  Abhimanyu  dies, 
and  the  violin  in  the  background  plays  a 
tragic  tune,  the  inert  body  of  the  actor  rolls 
backward  and  disappears  behind  the  screen 
of  cloth  held  by  two  other  actors.  With  such 
simplicity  is  supreme  pathos  evoked.  It  is  a 
moment  one  can  never  forget.  We  have,  truly 
speaking,  the  barest  scenography  as  well  as 
the  most  deeply  movingsuggestiveness  here. 

The  stage  design  of  well-known  producers 
such  as  Subbanna  and  Panikkar  are  hardly 
more  sophisticated.  In  fact  they  play  more  or 
less  without  sets.  Subbanna’s  enactment  of 
Mahabharata  characters  is  like  children’s 
theatre.  Panikkar  does  not  use  any  sets  as 
such  but  compensates  for  them  by  devising 
colourful  costumes.  Also,  he  uses  a  lot  of  free 
space  without  inhibition  and  without  even  a 
thought  of  proscenium  frames.  We  have  all 
heard  the  phrase  “total  theatre”.  With 
Subbanna  and  Panikkar,  we  have  that  total 
theatre  which  grasps  the  very  essence  of 
creative  scenography.  Here,  sets,  costumes, 
lights  and  acting  all  mingle  in  a  vibrant 
chemical  amalgam  that  is  an  object  lesson  in 
the  visual  and  aural  emanations  of  expressive 
scenography.  In  1966  we  had  in  Delhi  an 
East-West  Theatre  Conference.  The  phrase 
“total  theatre”  was  then  very  much  in  the  air. 
This  phenomenon  has  long  since  been 
assimilated  into  stylish  open-air  theatre. 
Today  we  talk  of  specific  aspects  of  theatre, 
of  scenic  design  and  lighting;  but  we  no 
longer  harbour  a  self-conscious  awareness 
of  “total  theatre”. 

Quite  a  number  of  theatre  genuises  have 
themselves  undertaken  designing.  E.  Alkazi, 
who  came  up  through  his  own  Theatre  Unit 
in  Bombay  and  later  became  the  head  of  the 
National  School  of  Drama,  is  one.  He  spent 
his  youthful  years  in  London  and  was  deeply 
influenced  by  European  dramaturges.  His 
obsession  with  Brecht  has  proved  fruitful.  In 
propagating  the  theory  of  “alienation”, 
Brecht  sought  to  introduce  arbitrary  effects 
designed  to  disturb  his  audience  and  pull  it 
back  from  ultimate  concentration  on  the 
stage  action.  But  how  many  of  our 
directors — most  of  whom  idolize 


Brecht — have  actually  been  able  to  follow  his 
design  theories  properly? 

“Expressionism”  is  a  term  which  has 
different  connotations  in  different 
fields — painting,  theatre,  cinema.  There  has 
been  no  dearth  of  stage  designers  in  our 
country  who  have  grasped  the  secret  of 
Expressionist  design  and  created  sets  in 
differing  dimensions  but  promoting  an 
illusion  of  spreading  distances.  Yet,  we  must 
realize  that  whether  we  design  sets  or  lights, 
we  aim  at  an  illusion,  at  something  artificial 
rather  than  realistic.  Hence  the  trains  in  Setu 
or  the  floodwater  in  Angar. 

In  fact,  the  stage  must  in  every  way 
promote  a  sense  of  illusion,  of  lack  of 
genuine  realism.  Young  lighting  designers 
of  the  contemporary  Marathi  stage,  such  as 
Dilip  Kolkatkar,  know  this  well  and  devise  a 
lighting  pattern  which  accentuates  certain 
moods  with  artificial  emphasis.  What  we  see 
on  the  stage  is,  after  all,  a  picture;  but  this 
picture  need  not  be  academic;  it  can  be 
impressionistic  or  nonrealistic  in  a  number 
of  ways.  The  English-language  theatre  of 
today  claims  a  number  of  young  talents 
steeped  in  the  canons  of  good  lighting.  It 
must  be  also  realized  that  the  literary  content 
of  drama  has  itself  changed  over  the  years. 
We  are  no  longer  in  the  days  of  Mohan 
Rakesh  and  Girish  Karnad.  Even  a  new  play 
such  as  Vijay  Tendulkar’s  Safar  is  played  with 
the  bare  set  of  a  bicycle  mock-up  and  has 
then  recourse  to  some  inventive  lighting. 
The  young  playwright  of  today  has  more 
complete  understanding  than  his  forebears 
of  the  scenic  needs  of  a  performance.  Sets 
and  lights  have  become  as  important  as 
acting.  The  entire  concept  of  scenography 
has  itself  become  more  comprehensive  than 
it  was  in  the  sixties  and  seventies. 

There  are  a  number  of  creative  figures  in 
Indian  theatre  who  have  revolutionized  our 
concept  of  scenography.  Ratan  Thiyam,  with 
plays  such  as  Chakravyuha,  uses  the  whole 
stage  literally  like  a  battlefield.  The  costumes 
are  eye-filling  and  such  props  as  regal 
umbrellas  instantly  create  a  mythological 
ambience.  The  battle  scenes  are  thrilling  to 
watch.  When  one  sees  these  actors  from 
Manipur,  one  does  not  even  expect  them  to 
mouth  conventional  dialogue.  They  are 
rugged,  athletic  men  and  they  make  us  forget 
the  fact  that  the  production  uses  little  by  way 
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of  conventional  sets. 

The  same  purity  of  scenic  impression  is 
achieved  by  the  well-known  Kerala  actor, 
Gopi.  He,  too,  hypnotizes  us  with  costumes 
and  rituals.  Both  are  substitutes  for  settings. 
This  kind  of  unadulterated  theatre  is  now 
emerging  more  and  more  from  all  corners 
of  the  country.  Badal  Sircar’s  battle  against 
the  conventions  of  theatre  resulted  in  the 
disposal  of  sets.  Instead,  we  had  the  vivid 
surroundings  of  his  stagings  in  rooms  and 
fields.  Life  itself  becomes  a  setting,  perhaps 
more  authentic  than  something  which  can 
be  erected  on  a  stage.  But  Sircar’s  is  an 
extreme  case.  It  cannot  be  confused  with  the 
purity  of  Thiyam’s  or  Gopi’s  productions. 

The  contribution  of  two  leading  stage 
designers  needs  to  be  noted.  M.S.  Sathyu 
spent  his  youthful  years  in  Begum  Qudsia 
Zaidi’s  Hindustani  Theatre  before  moving  on 
to  the  Indian  People’s  Theatre  Association 
(IPTA)  and  the  Indian  National  Theatre 
(INT).  His  rural  setting  for  INT’s  production 
of  Rajinder  Singh  Bedi’s  Ek  Chadar  Mailisi 
was  full  of  life.  It  proved  that  one  could  create 


a  whole  world  within  the  small  space  of  a 
stage.  Sathyu  also  designed  the  setting  for 
Feroze  Khan’s  The  Royal  Hunt  of  the  Sun.  It 
represented  Peruvian  terrain  dominated  by 
a  big,  symbolic  sun.  Sathyu  made  the  sets  for 
many  IPTA  productions,  including  Azar  ka 
Khwab  (from  Shaw’s  Pygmalion),  Bakri  and 
other  modern  productions  based  on  the 
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works  of  Ghalib  and  Premchand.  He  is 
known  for  the  economy  of  his  means  and  his 
blending  of  the  realistic  with  the  stylized. 

Gautam  JOshi  has  been  with  INT  ever  since 
its  inception  nearly  fifty  years  ago  and  is 
recognized  as  a  force  in  theatre.  For  INT  he 
has  designed  such  versatile  sets  as  the  one 
for  Santu  Rangili.  His  setting  of  the  terrace 
for  Madhu  Rye’s  Kumarni  Agashi  will  never 
be  forgotten.  For  Moti  Verana  Chokma  he 
supported  a  rich  production  replete  with 
music,  dance  and  colourful  costumes  with  a 
set  including  a  ramp  which  extends  into  the 
audience.  Joshi  must  be  the  most  prolific  set 
designer  and  lighting  expert  we  have, 
especially  because  INT’s  Gujarati 
productions  themselves  run  into  a  vast 
number.  The  fact  that  he  knows  all  the  tricks 
of  the  trade  can  be  proved  by  the  “magic 
tricks”  which  he  manipulated  in  the  recent 
English  production,  Four  at  a  Time. 

Ever  since  Alkazi  and  Alyque  Padamsee 
worked  together  in  the  Theatre  Group  in  the 
early  fifties,  high  standards  of  set  design  and 
lighting  have  been  maintained  in  the 
English-language  theatre.  Before  he  left  to 
join  the  NSD  in  Delhi,  Alkazi  produced  a 
number  of  European  and  American  classics 
in  Bombay.  His  sets  for  Lorca’s  Yerma, 
Moliere’s  Tartuffe  and  the  terrace 
production  of  Tennessee  Williams’  Suddenly 
Last  Summer  made  innovative  use  of 
ordinary  material  and  restricted  space. 
Taking  over,  Padamsee  designed  some 
breathtakingly  imaginative  sets  for  such  plays 
as  Williams’  A  Streetcar  Named  Desire  and 
Arthur  Miller’s  A  View  from  the  Bridge.  In 
the  same  tradition,  Nandita  Correa  Mehrotra 
has  made  a  fine  debut  with  a  multipurpose 
set  in  the  recent  production  of  Alan 
Ayckbourn’s  A  Small  Family  Business. 

There  are  others  who  have  learnt  the 
ropes  of  creating  an  environment.  The 
revival  of  Gurcharan  Das’  Larins  Sahib  was, 


for  example,  staged  in  the  big  ceremonial 
hall  of  the  Asiatic  Society  library,  complete 
with  Corinthian  pillars  and  gold  topping.  The 
Horniman  Circle  garden  served  as  a 
convenient  place  for  theatre  activity, 
somewhat  on  the  lines  of  London’s  Regent 
Park.  Thus  life  meets  art  in  a  commingling  of 
artificial  setting  and  natural  environment. 
Such  productions  have  to  be  deftly  lit, 
introducing  an  element  of  precise 
craftsmanship  which  is  essential  for  all 
evocative  theatre.  There  was  a  time  when  not 
only  the  Jatras  of  Bengal  but  also  a 
dance-drama  such  as  the  Ramayan  of  Uday 
Shankar  (1945)  was  staged  in  vast  open-air 
maidans.  Here  the  acted  play  or  dance 
transcends  the  limits  of  “theatre”;  it  becomes 
“life”,  investing  our  consciousness  with  a 
unique  sense  of  continuity.  But  if  we  note  the 
spectacular  rock  music  concerts  (such  as  that 
at  Woodstock)  in  the  West,  we  have  to  realize 
the  definitive  role  played  by  flamboyant 
lighting  in  the  whole  business  of  theatrical 
entertainment.  For  one  reason  or  another, 
we  have  as  yet  no  equivalent  of  Woodstock; 
but  the  day  will  soon  come  when  we  will 
have  to  bathe  our  audiences  in  a  flood  of 
multicoloured,  flashy  lighting. 

Scenography  over  the  years  in  this  country 
thus  represents  an  uphill  journey.  Our 
designers  are  exploring  the  visual  and  aural 
aspects  of  theatre  in  the  most  concentrated 
manner.  Scenic  design  and  lighting  are  more 
and  more  effectively  complementing  each 
other,  with  a  key  role  increasingly  being 
performed  by  costumes  and  choreographic 
acting.  A  totally  captivating  reality  is  being 
created,  whose  quality  matches  the  worth  of 
dramatic  literature.  Scenography  sets  off  the 
subtleties  of  the  spoken  word.  It  suggests  that 
the  “final  word”  remains  with  its  own  visual 
perfection.  It  casts  a  magic  spell  on  all 
available  space  inside  (and  perhaps  even 
outside)  a  theatre. 
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The  packed,  though  uninspiring, 
December/January  performance 
season  around  the  country  is  rapidly 
helping  to  highlight  a  major  crisis — the 
deteriorating  state  of  Indian  performance 
spaces  as  well  as  their  unsuitability  for 
adequately  or  appropriately  housing  the 
wide  range  of  our  forms.  The  statistics  are 
staggering  and  help  to  focus  on  the  issue. 
Over  600  performances  in  35  days  in  Madras 
city  alone.  Over  350  performances  in  a 
month  in  New  Delhi,  Bombay  and  Calcutta, 
logging  an  average  of  over  ten  performances 
each  per  day.  Just  looking  at  the  statistics  one 
might  walk  away  with  the  impression  that 
performance  conditions  must  be  ideal  to 
inspire  such  enthusiasm.  However,  what  the 
statistics  and  the  air  of  excessive  activity 
successfully  help  to  mask  is  the  fact  that  all 
this  mushrooming  of  performances  happens 
under  the  most  absurd  and  pathetic 
performance  conditions.  The  situation  of 
Indian  theatres  and  auditor ia  is  abysmal. 
Atrocious  architecture,  unaesthetic  stages, 
unscientific  seating,  nonexistent  lighting  and 
acoustics — all  these  are  common  staples  of 
the  performing  culture. 

There  is  also  a  growing  body  of  theatre 
and  dance  festivals  around  the  country,  like 
the  Khajuraho,  Konarak,  Elephanta  and 
Mahabalipuram  dance  festivals  or  the 
Kalidasa  Samaroh  at  Ujjain  and  the  Prithvi 
Theatre  Festival  in  Bombay.  Here,  the 
tendency  is  to  devise  new  performance 
spaces,  which  is  adding  to  the  debate  and 
discussion  over  the  kind  of  spaces  our  forms 
need.  The  Natyasastra  devotes  extensive 
space  to  theatre  architecture  and  appropriate 
spaces  needed  for  the  large  variety  of  indoor 
forms  in  the  country.  The  precision  of  the 
descriptions  leaves  one  gasping  at  the 
complexity  of  understanding  vis-a-vis 
performances  and  makes  one  wonder  how 
that  entire  body  of  knowledge  seems  to  have 
been  rendered  redundant  in  our  times. 

Good  formal  theatre  spaces  are  few  and 
far  between,  limited  to  major  cities. 
Interestingly,  aspiration  for  theatre  is  greater 
in  the  remote  areas  than  in  the  metropolitan 
centres.  Efforts  to  intervene  in  this  situation 
and  evolve  informal  performance  spaces 
have  been  made  intermittently  in  the  past  ten 
years.  Besides  all  the  learned  articles  in  the 
pages  of  the  Sangeet  Natak  Journal  from  the 


mid-sixties  onwards,  there  was  a  major 
seminar  organized  by  the  Max  Mueller 
Bhavan,  Madras,  in  1986  on  the  question  of 
performance  spaces,  which  even  sponsored 
an  architect  to  make  the  model  of  a  concise 
chamber  theatre  appropriate  for  Indian 
forms. 

In  May  1991,  the  Ford  Foundation  came 
up  with  the  project  of  funding  regional 
theatre  groups  to  explore  and  identify 
existing  and  potential  formal  and  informal 
performance  spaces  in  their  regions.  The 
project  was  the  brainchild  of  Ford  Program 
Officer  Anmol  Vellani.  In  January  1992,  the 
Foundation  organized  a  regrouping  of  all  the 
forces  involved  in  this  experiment.  The 
workshop  held  at  Rangayana,  the  B.  V. 
Karanth  repertory  in  Mysore,  saw  the 
participation  of  K.  V.  Subbanna,  Karanth,  Na. 
Muthuswamy,  Prasanna,  Bansi  Kaul,  Vellani 
and  two  young  Bangalore-based  architects, 
D.  B.  Satish  and  Sridhar,  who  had  been  on 
the  job  with  Subbanna  for  the  previous  eight 
months. 

The  architects  threw  up  a  few  significant 
and  innovative  ideas  in  which  the 
performance  space  was  multifunctional.  One 
model  could  easily  alternate  between  a 
community  hall  and  theatre 'Space.  In 
another,  a  partially  covered  area  could 
function  as  a  school  during  daytime  and  as 
theatre  space  when  the  need  arose.  Also  of 
great  interest  was  the  informal  chat  that 
Vellani,  Kaul  and  Muthuswamy  had. 
Reproduced  here  are  excerpts  from  the 
conversation.  — Shuchi  Bansal 

Anmol  Vellani:  Performing  artists  are 
always  complaining,  though  informally,  of 
the  lack  of  rehearsal  spaces,  technical 
facilities,  good  auditoria  and,  of  course,  of 
managements  insensitive  to  artistic  needs.  In 
fact,  there  is  a  whole  range  of  problems 
connected  with  the  preparation  for 
performance:  from  the  drawing  board  to  the 
stage.  Since  different  regions  are  at  different 
levels  of  development — theatrically, 
musically,  performance -wise  and  in  terms  of 
facilities  and  other  related  issues — there  was 
a  need  to  get  a  dialogue  going  at  the  regional 
level.  A  compelling  need  to  establish 
working  groups  by  bringing  together  people 
of  different  expertise — technical,  design, 
directorial,  even  management  and  legal 
expertise — and  to  pop  the  idea  of  informal 
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and  formal  performance  spaces. 

I  also  saw  the  connection  between  space 
and  creativity.  We’ve  got  stuck  with  the 
proscenium  tradition  for  quite  long  and  that, 
in  some  sense,  has  limited  the  growth  of  both 
drama  and  the  audiences.  Big  auditoria  are 
no  longer  needed  as  the  performance 
context  is  beginning  to  change.  Often  the 
artistes  have  to  face  a  half-empty  hall.  It  is 
then  only  sensible  to  perform  in  a  small, 
filled  space  than  in  a  large,  empty  one. 

I  thought  it  worthwhile  to  explore  the 
relationship  of  space  to  creativity  and  to  the 
audience.  But  clearly,  one  cannot  talk  about 
space  without  talking  about  the  connected 
issues.  In  fact,  after  a  dialogue  with  the 
community,  one  realized  that  simply 
addressing  space  and  technical 
requirements  is  not  enough.  Often  there  are 
a  whole  range  of  sociopolitical  issues  that 
surface;  for  instance — What  is  the 
performance  context?  How  is  performance 
culture  controlled?  How  does  it  affect  where 
and  how  people  perform  and  for  whom  ?  The 
parameters  of  the  scheme  I  had  in  mind 
began  to  expand  even  as  I  began  talking  to 
people. 

Bansi  Kaul:  As  the  project  develops  we  will 
increasingly  realize  that  the  context  in  each 
area  is  very  different — the  concept  of 
performance  space  differs  from  region  to 
region.  Indeed,  if  the  concept  of  space  had 
been  identical  all  over,  it  would  have  led  to 
an  unwelcome  regimentation.  Actually  the 
development  of  these  informal  performance 
spaces  will  mean  attacking  the  architectural 
regimentation  of  the  last  forty  years.  The  one 
created  by  instances  like  when  the  powers 
that  be,  at  some  point  of  time,  decided  to 
have  Rabindra  auditoriums  across  the 
country.  Regimentation  is  done  not  by 
wearing  khaki  alone.  Architecture  does  a 
much  greater  regimentation  which  is  almost 
fascist  in  nature. 

Performing  arts,  different  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  have  varying  needs  in  terms 
of  space.  You  cannot  have  a  Yakshagana 
performance  at  a  Ramlila  space  in  Ramnagar. 
But  this  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing  to 
modern  arts.  We  put  them  in  one  physical 
space!  Creating  different  spaces  relevant  to 
the  context — and  the  area  to  which  they 
belong — might  lead  to  different  modern 
performing  arts  also. 


Vellani:  Basically,  you  have  to  think  of  the 
integrity  of  the  arts  and  the  need  of  the 
artistes  in  designing  spaces.  Because  it  is 
their  need.  An  architect  designs  a  house 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  client.  But  have 
you  heard  of  an  artiste  being  consulted 
before  the  building  of  a  performance  space? 

Kaul:  Most  of  the  theatres  in  this  country 
are  awful;  none  has  been  designed  to  suit  the 
performers.  The  existing  buildings  might  be 
interesting  architecturally,  but  they  are  not 
functional.  Take  for  example  the  Shri  Ram 
Centre  in  Delhi.  It  is  supposed  to  be  an 
interesting  work  of  architecture.  Students  of 
architecture  flock  to  see  it,  but  it  is  a  terrible 
performing  space. 

Vellani:  In  fact,  it  is  bad  architecture 
because  it  does  not  serve  the  purpose  it  is 
there  for. 

Kaul:  Therefore,  ideally,  performing  arts 
should  not  be  determined  by  the  architects 
or  the  bureaucracy  that  is  supporting  this 
kind  of  architecture.  Only  later  will  one 
realize  the  harm  being  caused  to  theatre  and 
other  performing  arts,  because  little 
attention  is  being  paid  to  space  as  such. 

Vellani:  Look  at  the  theatres  in  Madras. 
Each  one  is  a  monstrosity  worse  than  the 
other.  In  fact,  as  regards  our  experiment,  the 
situation  in  Madras  has  taken  a  very  different 
turn.  In  their  context  we  realized  that  what 
one  had  was  a  community  that  strongly 
controls  the  performing  arts.  It  is  a  very 
conservative,  classical  community,  which 
basically  promotes  music  and  dance.  They 
are  divided  into  sabhas  that  cater  to  a  limited 
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high-caste  audience.  They  are  tightly  knit  and 
elitist.  And  strongly  controlled.  The  sabhas 
are  a  performance  mafia  in  Madras. 

Na.  Muthuswamy :  Yes,  that’s  absolutely 
correct.  In  the  current  system  only  the  high 
caste  audience  comes  for  a  performance.  But 
if  the  experiments  in  informal  performance 
spaces  succeed,  a  new  kind  of  audience 
would  emerge.  It  would  go  a  long  way  in 
resolving  the  caste  distinction.  Art  forms  will 
finally  go  to  the  common  man.  I  think  the 
programme  will  revolutionize  Tamil  culture. 

Vellani:  In  Madras,  there  are  more 
performers  than  there  are  buyers  of 
performance.  So  you  now  have  hundreds  of 
dancers  who,  however  skilled  they  may  be, 
are  unlikely  to  put  up  a  performance.  The 
only  outlet  is  the  sabha.  Now  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  to  say,  “Look,  you  should 
create  your  own  outlet,  and  reach 
neighbourhoods  and  communities  not 
otherwise  exposed  to  your  art.  We  will  help 
you  to  perform  in  nonformal  spaces — may 
be  on  a  terrace,  in  a  disused  building,  at  a 
dead  end — and  convert  them  into 
reasonable  performing  sites  with  technical 
expertise.  But  you  will  nevertheless  have  to 
adjust,  to  some  extent,  to  the  existing  site  and 
to  the  new  audience  behaviour.” 

Kaul :  This  way  their  behaviour  will  change 
completely.  Architects  have  also  been  called 
sociologists  because,  throughout  history, 
they  have  affected  people’s  behaviour  by 
their  designs  of  towns.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not 
so  any  more.  In  fact,  instead  of  being 
harbingers  of  change,  the  architects  are  now 
conditioning  people  against  change. 
Therefore,  I  think  this  attempt  to  create 
informal  performance  spaces  would  help. 

Muthuswamy:  Yes,  that’s  right.  When  you 
are  in  a  neighbourhood  you  are  going  to  give 
both  the  artiste  and  the  audience  a  new 
experience.  In  the  sabha  experience  a 
thousand  people  gather  to  watch  a 
performance.  In  the  new  concept,  the 
performer  must  have  an  intense  dialogue 
with  the  audience.  A  hundred  years  ago  this 
experience  was  part  of  our  tradition.  Now  we 
are  going  to  rediscover  our  tradition  in  a  new 
context. 

Vellani:  The  aesthetics  of  space  can  be 
revived  because  originally,  dances  and 
performances  were  developed  in  very 
confined  spaces.  That  is  why  they  have  the 
particular  logic  of  expressive  performance. 


The  expansion  of  viewing  space  now  means 
that  if  you  are  sitting  beyond  the  tenth  row 
for  a  Bharata  Natyam  performance,  you  are 
missing  most  of  it.  The  flinging  of  limbs  or 
the  combination  of  dancers  is  not  vital  to  the 
performance.  The  aesthetics  is  literally  on 
the  face  and  the  geometry  of  the  body.  If  we 
have  to  alter  the  context  of  space,  the  artistes 
will  have  to  change  themselves  to  operate  in 
a  context  they  have  not  experienced — where 
the  audience  is  fluid,  new  and  closer  to  you. 

Kaul:  This  concept  of  using  informal 
spaces  within  the  Indian  context  determined 
the  Indian  forms  in  many  ways.  Various 
theatre  and  dance  forms  emerged.  The 
forms,  per  se,  never  stagnated.  If  you  had  an 
informal,  flexible  space  it  meant  you  had  a 
natural  space  to  perform.  Now  all  forms  have 
been  put  into  a  framework  where  nothing 
changes.  It  is  like  putting  a  baby  in  a  box.  It 
will  never  grow.  And  this  stagnation  of  forms 
is  called  tradition.  Maybe,  back  in  natural 
spaces,  the  forms  will  develop  again.  It  will 
definitely  affect  the  physical  forms  because 
they  have  the  tendency  to  stagnate  when  put 
into  definite  physical  space. 

Vellani:  I  think  we  should  look  deeper:  it 
is  not  just  space  but  even  sensibility  which 
has  stagnated.  Traditionally,  the  art  was  in  the 
temple  from  which  the  other  castes  were 
excluded.  But  even  when  it  came  out  of  the 
temple  onto  the  stage,  the  social  context 
remained  unchanged  as  it  was  still  being 
done  for  the  brahmans  by  the  brahmans.  But 
the  new,  informal  context  is  going  to 
provoke  the  artiste  to  adapt  to  a  better  form. 
The  fluid  viewer-performer  proximity  will 
take  care  of  this. 

Kaul:  Actually,  Indian  theatre  space  should 
develop  as  highway  teashops  or  even  as  a 
barber’s  shop  where  there  is  no  caste  system. 

Muthuswamy:  Our  people  actually  had 
very  highly-developed  modern  aesthetics.  If 
you  read  modern  Western  theatre  criticism 
and  compare  it  with  our  traditional  forms 
you  can  see  the  similarities  in  the  two 
concepts.  A  villager  has  a  relationship  with 
art  which  is  totally  different  from,  say,  an 
urbanite  in  a  city  concert  where,  actually, 
there  is  no  relationship. 

Vellani:  I  think  the  time  is  just  ripe  to 
implement  our  idea.  Now  the  artistes  will 
reach  out  to  newer  audiences.  They  will  be 
frightened  and  reluctant  initially,  but  it  will 
certainly  touch  a  chord  somewhere. 
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In  the  largely  depressing  scenario  of 
theatrical  sterility  —  the  conceptual 
homogeneity,  the  creative  and 
ideological  vacuum  that  characterize 
contemporary  Indian  theatre  —  the 
presence  of  cinema  and  video  can  be  viewed 
as  a  strangely  quixotic  phenomenon. 
Obviously,  the  major  reponsibility  for  today’s 
stagnancy  and  complacency  in  theatre  lies 
not  with  any  allied  art  form  but  with  those  in 
the  forefront  of  theatre  activity  itself — 
namely,  playwrights,  directors,  actors,  critics 
and  theoreticians.  Yet  cinema  and  video  have 
left  their  traces  on  theatre  in  various  ways. 
While  admitting  that  cinema  —  in  India  and 
in  the  whole  world,  too  —  is  in  a  similar 
moribund  state  today,  one  cannot  but 
recognize  that  it  still  invites  comparison  with 
theatre. 

These  media  are  wholly  different,  the 
aesthetics  are  distinct,  the  experiences  are 
separate.  The  comparison  is  harmful  for 
theatre  because  of  the  unqualified  brute 
strength  that  cinema  seems  to  possess,  and 
because  of  a  kind  of  heightened 
manipulative  force  that  a  majority  of 
cinematic  constructions  and  images  carry. 
The  situation  is  aggravated  in  a  country  like 
ours  where  audiences  often  allow 
spectacular  images  to  exert  a  kind  of 
fascistic  influence  on  their  minds:  the 
majority  of  the  so-called  mainstream  cinema 
(be  it  Bombay-based  or  otherwise)  has  a 
dictatorial  quality  in  that  it  seeks  to  collar  the 
unresisting  observer  and  keep  him  or  her  in 
the  seat  for  the  mandatory  two-and-a-quarter 
hours  of  its  duration. 

The  audience,  like  our  one-time 
revolutionaries  and  present-day  politicians, 
seems  to  have  lost  both  the  desire  and  the 
ability  to  protest  against  “the  tyranny  of  the 
gaze”,  so  to  speak.  Far  from  cerebrating,  in 
the  Brechtian  sense  or  otherwise,  the  viewer 
allows  himself  or  herself  to  be,  literally, 
visually  divested  of  personal  modesty,  if  any, 
in  an  act  of  supreme  submission.  Today’s 
commercial  film  is  not  only  devoid  of  any 
cinematic  virtues,  it  is  also  bankrupt  with 
respect  to  genuine  themes  and 
preoccupations.  Moreover,  in  its  bid  to  retain 
its  fascistichold  on  a  largely  characterless 
audience,  it  is  suffused  with  a  musical  and 
choreographic  vulgarity,  an  obnoxiously 
tasteless  prurience,  that  can  only  prove  to  be 


violently  dangerous  to  theatre.  The  audience 
for  today’s  commercial  film  cannot  (and  will 
not)  stray  into  any  auditorium  devoted  to 
genuine  theatre. 

The  attraction  that  cinema  has  for  the 
common  viewer  as  well  as  for  theatre  artistes 
cannot  be  denied.  There  is  an  aura  about 
cinema,  about  so-called  star  performers,  and 
about  specific  behind-the-scenes  activity. 
While  aesthetically,  this  is  not  cinema’s 
strong  point — if  anything,  it  is  its  weak  point 
for  it  detracts  from  the  serious,  explorative 
and  innovative  qualities  of  the  medium — in 
effect,  this  aura  is  responsible  for  the 
defection  of  several  theatre  artistes  to  allied 
audiovisual  media,  namely  video  and 
television.  And  herein  lies  a  peculiar  irony.  It 
is  not  so  much  to  cinema  that  theatre  artistes 
defect,  but  to  the  electronic  media  for  a 
variety  of  reasons. 

First,  the  majority  of  artistes  and  directors 
in  Indian  alternative  cinema  are  a  clannish 
lot  who  resist  any  kind  of  inroads  from 
theatre  artistes.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the 
sixties  and  early  seventies  when 
accomplished  stage  workers  like  Utpal  Dutt, 
Girish  Karnad  and  Naseeruddin  Shah 
essayed  successful  performances  on 
celluloid.  Second,  very  little  of  merit  is 
happening  in  mainstream  cinema.  Finally, 
since  there  is  a  great  deal  happening  so  far  as 
television  serials,  video  films,  docudrama 
and  the  like  are  concerned,  it  is  in  the 
capacious  arms  of  the  electronic  media  that 
erstwhile  theatre  artistes  find  refuge.  This  is 
a  disastrous  phenomenon  because  they  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  enriched  by  their  experiences, 
as  much  of  television  work  in  this  country  is 
vacuous  and  unsubtle.  Moreover,  the 
seriousness  and  concentration  that  are 
essential  in  effecting  convincing 
performances  on  stage  are  seriously  diluted 
by  the  desire  to  defect,  a  desire  that  lies 
dormant  or  latent  in  many  a  theatre  actor. 

Conceptually,  however,  the  reverse  ought 
to  have  happened  because  an  interface  of 
theatre  with  cinema  or  video  can  lead  to 
enriching  results  for  all  three  media.  That 
theatre  has,  over  the  ages,  played  a  positive 
role  in  shaping  the  electronic  media  is 
obvious  from  the  vastly  resonant  television 
productions  of  plays  by  Shakespeare, 
Beckett,  Pinter  and  Stoppard.  It  comes  as  no 
surprise  that  Stoppard’s  debut  as  a  film 
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director  was  based  on  a  screenplay  of  his 
drama,  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  Are 
Dead.  Then  again,  the  cinema  of  Jean-Luc 
Godard — particularly  in  the  late  sixties  and 
the  seventies — owed  a  lot  to  Brecht’s 
Verfremdungseffekt,  at  least  at  the 
conceptual  level.  Tout  Va  Bien  (Everything’s 
Just  Fine)  used  the  techniques  of 
“interruption,  contradiction  and  refraction” 
to  greater  cinematic  effect. 

Conversely,  European  cinema  of  the  fifties 
and  mid-sixties  (particularly  the  works  of 
Resnais,  Bergman  and  Antonioni)  had 
positive  influences  on  playwrights  and 
litterateurs  all  over  the  world.  Cinematic 
ellipses,  filmic  manipulation  of  time  and 
space,  Eisensteinian  montage  and  the  like 
have  been  easily  absorbed  into  the 
playwright’s  technical  and  formalistic 
armoury.  In  Calcutta,  Chetana’s  adaptation  of 
the  Lu  Sun  classic  as  Jagannath  seemed  to 
derive  much  of  its  syntagmatic  expression 
from  cinematic  methods  and  structures.  The 
same  can  be  said  of  the  eclectic  Tin  Paisacha 
Tamasha  as  presented  by  Theatre  Academy, 
Pune,  although  Jabbar  Patel,  as  the  realizer, 
did  use  traditional  techniques  of  Sanskrit  and 
Marathi  drama  to  embellish  this  Brechtian 
extravaganza. 

In  the  realm  of  acting,  one  of  the  most 
oppressive  of  cliches  is  the  one  which  states 
that  film  acting  differs  greatly  from  theatre 
acting:  that  film  acting  needs  to  be  more 
restrained  owing  to  the  microscopic  nature 
of  certain  cinema  lenses.  Now,  if  one  were  to 
put  this  cliche  to  close  scrutiny,  one  will  find 
that  the  film  actor  may  have  to  behave 
differently  (from  the  theatre  performer)  on 
certain  occasions,  but  not  necessarily  in  a 
more  restrained  fashion.  This  is  because  in  a 
film,  one  is  not  necessarily  seeing  close  views 
of  the  actor  at  every  moment.  In  actuality,  the 
camera  can  be  at  any  distance  from  the 
actors — sometimes  as  far  away  as  to  show  the 
actor  as  only  a  dot  on  the  screen.  Thus,  a 
setup  where  the  camera  is  further  away  than 
in  a  theatre  situation  (when,  say,  a  spectator 
is  seated  in  the  last  row)  will  not,  obviously, 
lead  to  less  expansive  gestures  from  the 
cinematic  performer.  In  effect,  it  will  not  be 
incorrect  to  state  that,  conceptually,  a  media 
transfer  from  theatre  to  film  (or  television) 
may  not,  essentially,  result  in  a  great  change; 
however,  between  the  big  close-up  and  the 


dot  on  the  big  screen,  a  whole  range  of  minor 
adjustments  may  have  to  be  made. 

In  other  words,  the  potential  for 
interdisciplinary  osmosis  was  always 
there — some  of  it  has  occurred,  too — but  for 
various  reasons,  cinema  and  the  electronic 
media  have  not  emerged  as  significantly 
salutary  forces  so  far  as  theatre  in  India  is 
concerned. 

In  this  context,  another  factor  of 
substantial  importance  needs  to  be 
discussed.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  over  the 
last  twenty  years,  the  general  awareness  level 
at  high  school,  college  and  university — so  far 
as  politics  and  socioeconomic  issues  are 
concerned — has  declined  considerably.  The 
reasons  are  manifold,  not  the  least  of  them 
being  the  temporary  setbacks  that 
progressive  and  leftist  forces  all  over  the 
world  received  over  the  last  few  years. 
Moreover,  the  average  student  seems  to  have 
become  a  trifle  blase  with  respect  to  social 
problems,  and  the  surfeit  of  mindless 
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violence  and  tasteless  prurience  on  domestic 
and  satellite  television  lately  have 
contributed  in  this  regard. 

The  result  is  that  the  serious  theatre 
movement  as  also  the  serious  cinema 
movement  have  lost  out  so  far  as  this 
important  section  of  the  Indian  populace  is 
concerned.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
serpentine  queues  for  Sombhu  Mitra’s  plays 
comprised  college  students  more  than 
anyone  else.  These  students  have  been 
deflected  from  the  theatre  in  more  senses 
than  one;  the  group  theatre  movement,  if 
such  a  term  can  be  accepted,  is  withering 
away,  lacking  as  it  does  the  enthusiastic 
participation  of  student  actors  and  actresses. 
The  moribund  state  of  the  drama  societies  in 
colleges  and  universities  across  the  country 
bears  testimony  to  this  phenomenon. 

Of  course,  it  can  be  argued  that  the  cinema 
has  not  benefited  either.  The  intelligent 
segment  of  the  student  population  is  equally 
averse  to  going  to  a  hot,  unhygienic 
auditorium  and  sitting  through  a  mindless 
abuse  of  the  cinematic  idiom — as  it  is  in  the 
case  of  today’s  mainstream  cinema.  The 
exception  may  be  in  Kerala  and  elsewhere  in 
the  south  where  audiences,  including  young 
people,  flock  to  view  both  the  mainstream 
and  alternative  cinema — Mani  Ratnam’s  Roja 
as  also  Adoor  Gopalakrishnan’s  Mathulikal 
are  cases  in  point. 

But  the  most  singular  phenomenon  is  that 
the  young  people  are  not  really  drawn  to 
television  either.  They  watch  as  a  matter  of 
habit — without  concentration  or 
cerebration.  And  they  are  liberal  in  their 
choice  of  critical  expletives  while  describing 
many  of  the  programmes  through  which  they 
slumber,  particularly  those  produced  by 
Doordarshan.  And  why  only  Doordarshan? 
STAR  TV,  fundamentally,  has  very  little  better 
to  offer;  the  nadir  of  creative  visualization  can 
be  found  in  Santa  Barbara.  BBC  World 
Service  Television,  despite  its  surface  gloss, 
lacks  spontaneity,  while  MTV  is  an  endless 
collage  of  repetition  where  the  occasional 
bursts  of  creativity,  innovation  and 
miraculous  madness  lose  out  to  a  painful 
homogeneity  of  sexism  and  violence. 

The  onslaught  of  satellite  channels  has 
diminished  the  demand  for  video  cassettes, 
somewhat.  This  may  or  may  not  be  a 
temporary  phase  in  a  rapidly-changing 


telecommunication  scenario.  With  concepts 
like  “high-definition  television”  (HDTV)  and 
“video  on  demand”  (VOD)  gaining 
prominence  all  over  the  world,  the  future  of 
video  cassette  libraries  and  the  like  may  well 
be  hanging  in  the  balance.  But  as  of  today,  its 
most  significant  ramification  on  Indian 
theatre  is  that  video  viewing  has  affected 
theatregoing  audiences,  becoming  as  much 
of  an  addiction  as  TV  viewing  for  the 
one-time  theatre  enthusiast.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  the  poor 
quality  of  the  tapes,  replete  with  dropouts 
and  infuriating  advertisements,  is  slowly  but 
steadily  alienating  even  the  most  patient 
viewer  who,  one  hopes,  may  return  to 
theatre  on  the  rebound  in  the  not-so-distant 
future! 

So  it  is  neither  theatre  nor  cinema  nor 
video  which  is  in  a  comfortable  situation  so 
far  as  audiences  are  concerned.  The 
sociopolitical  situation  in  the  country  is  a  key 
factor  shaping  the  creation  (and  feedback)  of 
the  audiovisual  media.  The  present  time 
represents  an  uncertain  flux  where  the  crisis 
of  ideology  is  delicately  counterpointed  by  a 
lackadaisical  complacency  among  potential 
artists  and  critics.  In  this  context, 
overestimation  of  one’s  own  capabilities  can 
prove  to  be  a  debilitating  factor  so  far  as 
creative  output  is  concerned.  In  short,  a  kind 
of  merciless  shakeup  is  required,  something 
that  will  jolt  the  auteur  and  the  audience  into 
a  concerted  rejection  of  the  poisonous 
stupor  that  is  encompassing  all  of  us. 

Or,  to  put  it  slightly  differently,  “the 
connection  between  man’s  behaviour  and 
his  destiny  has  been  destroyed;  and  this 
tragic  breach  is  the  cause  of  his  sense  of 
instability  in  the  modern  world.  Essentially, 
of  course,  what  a  man  does  is  of  cardinal 
importance;  but  because  he  has  been 
conditioned  into  the  belief  that  nothing 
depends  on  him  and  that  his  personal 
experience  will  not  affect  the  future,  he  has 
arrived  at  the  false  and  deadly  assumption 
that  he  has  no  part  to  play  in  shaping  his  own 
fate.”  Thus  spake  the  late  Andrei  Tarkovsky. 
And  quite  possibly,  his  analysis  —  that  any 
attempt  to  restore  harmony  in  the  world  of 
creativity  can  only  rest  on  the  renewal  of 
personal  responsibility  —  may, 
fundamentally,  be  the  starting  point  for  a 
positive  regeneration. 
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Towards  the  middle  of  the  fourth  act  of 
Shakespeare’s  longest  play,  Hamlet  is 
fatigued,  cynical  and  bitter.  He  has, 
of  course,  killed  Polonius  by  now  and  in  this 
scene — the  second  of  the  fourth  act — is  faced 
by  the  tiring  persistence  of  Rosencrantz  and 
Guildenstern  interrogating  him  about  the 
dead  counsellor’s  body: 

Ros. :  My  lord,  you  must  tell  us  where  the  body  is,  and  go 
with  us  to  the  King. 

Ham.  :  The  body  is  with  the  King,  but  the  King  is  not  with 
the  body.  The  King  is  a  thing — 

Guild.  :  A  thing,  my  lord! 

Ham. :  Of  nothing  ... 

Now  imagine  this  scene  on  stage  as  a  natural 
part  of  a  Hamlet  production.  Also,  try  to 
assume  the  nearly  impossible  condition  of  a 
virgin  viewer,  one  who  is  totally  innocent  of 
both  the  text  and  of  previous  productions  of 
the  play.  In  all  probability,  this  scene — and 
particularly,  this  snippet  which  is  only  a 
fraction  of  the  whole  play — will  pass  by  such 
a  viewer  without  conveying  any  elaborate 
meaning.  In  a  performance  it  will  serve  its 
purpose  of  communicating  Hamlet’s  cynical 
assumption  of  a  stance  of  nonchalance  and, 
in  the  absence  of  any  definite  meaning,  will 
add  to  the  theatricality  of  his  bantering.  The 
viewer  will  share  his  or  her  position  with 
Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  in  their  utter 
incomprehension  of  the  words  of  a  bitter, 
teasing  Prince. 

Now,  imagine  the  whole  scene  from  the 
perspective  of  an  Indian  viewer.  Assuming 
that  he  or  she  will  follow  the  verbal  exchange 
in  detail,  one  would  instantly  ask,  with 
Guildenstern — “A  thing,  my  lord!” — what  is 
"a  thing”?  Again,  chances  are  that,  in  a 
performance,  such  a  question  will  not  pose  a 
considerable-problem.  Even  before  the 
viewer  has  a  chance  to  delve  into  deeper 
contemplation,  the  scene  shifts  to  another 
part  of  the  castle  and  a  different  set  of 
people — “Enter  King,  attended” — takes  the 
stage.  The  lines  in  question  are,  after  all, 
placed  cleverly  at  the  very  end  of  the  scene, 
at  that  quick  juncture  before  a  change. 

However,  academia  disagrees.  It  does  not 
accept  a  seat  with  the  theatre  audience  which 
must  side  with  Rosencrantz  and 
Guildenstern  in  their  bafflement.  The 
academic  mind-set  sees  itself  as  an  extension 
of  Hamlet’s  intellectual  framework.  It  is  its 
privilege  to  share  with  the  Prince  both  the 
conscious  and  unconscious  workings  of  his 


brain.  Hence,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
pieces  of  writing  based  on  these 
often-neglected  lines  is  Lacan’s  “Desire  and 
the  Interpretation  of  Desire  in  Hamlet”,  in 
which  the  French  theorist  claims  a 
transposition  of  the  word  “body”  with 
“phallus”  to  justify  his  interpretation  of  the 
Prince’s  torment  as  a  case  of  a  displaced 
phallus  which,  nevertheless,  is  “everywhere 
present  in  the  disorder  in  which  we  find 
Hamlet  each  time  he  approaches  one  of  the 
crucial  moments  of  his  action.” 

But  Lacan  is  not  a  theatre-person.  Neither 
is  he  an  Indian.  Hence  he  does  not  satisfy  me. 
I  still  ask:  Do  I,  in  the  natural  course  of  a 
Hamlet  performance,  have  the  opportunity 
to  delve  so  deep  into  the  intricacies  of  the 
hero’s  mind  and  that,  too,  on  the  basis  of  such 
acute  detail?  And  if  I  do,  then  what,  to  me,  is 
“a  thing”? 

Let  me  here  temporarily  shift  the 
discussion  to  another  text  and  production, 
Waiting  for  Godot.  I  knew  that  in  Godot 
“suddenly  the  theatre  reveals  that  the  human 
condition  is  to  be  there,  as  Heidegger 
affirmed”  (Ruby  Cohn),  that  it  is  “a  vaudeville 
sketch  of  Pascal’s  Pensees  as  played  by  two 
Fratellini  clowns”  (Jean  Anouilh),  that  in 
Godot  “nothing  happens,  twice”  (Vivien 
Mercier).  I  knew  all  this.  Until  I  saw  the  play. 
In  1993,  Padatik  (Calcutta)  staged  their 
Godot  ka  Intezar  Karte  Hue,  an  immaculate 
production  in  Hindi.  The  performance 
followed  Beckett  to  the  very  last  detail.  The 
dialogue  was  a  direct  and  most  competent 
translation  from  English.  The  original  names 
of  the  characters  were  retained.  The  stage, 
the  tree,  the  mound  followed  Beckett’s 
direction  of  bareness;  even  Vladimir  and  the 
“stolid”  Estragon  seemed  to  have  been 
modelled  on  available  reports  of  the  original 
Lucien  Raimbourg-Pierre  Latour  production. 
The  only  instance  of  deviation  was  very 
minor.  At  one  place,  a  reference  to  the  Eiffel 
Tower  was  changed  to  the  Qutb  Minar.  In 
short,  this  could  well  have  been  a  production 
by  a  European  or  American  company,  except 
for  the  language. 

The  performance  threw  me  into  a  state  of 
total  confusion  about  my  previous 
associations  with,  and  interpretations  of,  the 
play.  As  a  reader  of  the  text  and  as  one  of 
many  Indians  trained  in  Western 
methodology,  I  had  been  comfortable  with 
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my  reading  of  Godot,  just  as  I  have  always 
been  comfortable  with  the  Bible  in  spite  of 
being  a  non-Christian.  But  a  text,  as  we  all 
know,  has  its  own  region  of  discourse. 
Theatre,  as  Eagleton  explains  in  Criticism 
and  Ideology,  is  not  an  “enactment”  or 
“reproduction”  of  a  text.  It  “produces”  the 
text — which  is  different  from  “reproduction” 
or  “enactment” — and  inhabits  an  exclusive 
discursive  space.  My  familiarity  with  —  some 
might  like  to  claim  an  “internalization”  of — 
Kafka,  Camus,  Sartre  and  varied 
existentialists,  absurdists  and  other  modern 
Western  schoolmen  had  actually  enhanced 
the  textual  possibilities  of  Godot  for  me. 
However,  Padatik’s  Godot  was  different, 
because  it  was  not  an  adaptation  and  because 
Beckett’s  stylistically  “bare”  language  lends 
itself  easily  to  direct  translation  without 
necessitating  any  cultural  imposition. 
Whereas  most  of  our  productions  of  Western 
plays  are  comfortably  couched  within  an 


Indian  cultural  bracket,  Godot  was  not. 
Result:  dislocation.  The  casual  references  to 
suicide  by  hanging  had  their  effect  on  one 
reared  on  stories  of  Khudiram  and  one 
whose  early  initiation  into  the  world  of 
theatre  included  a  viewing  of  Jagannath,  the 
story  of  an  unexceptional  fool,  which  ends 
climactically  in  his  unwitting  victory  and 
martyrdom  by  hanging.  Thus  Beckett’s 
casual,  useless  and  failed  martyrs,  when  on 
stage,  did  not  so  much  terrify  as  confuse  me. 

Absurdism  is  not  alien  to  me;  but  my 
relationship  with  it — even  my 
“internalization”  of  it — is  fundamentally 
textual  and  academic.  I  have  had  to 
rationalize  it  in  order  to  accept  it.  Very 
often — and  this,  I  am  sure,  is  the  case  with 
most  Indians — I  have  first  accepted  it  only  as 
a  stylistic  device  and  then  attempted  an 
understanding  of  the  existential 
circumstance,  perhaps  much  later.  Though 
in  the  context  of  the  rapidly-changing  urban 
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Indian  scene,  I  may  now  find  it  easier  to  enter 
the  existential  frame  of  the  absurd,  I  will  still 
first  try  to  find  recourse  in  the  absurd  as 
symbol.  Pozzo’s  leading  Lucky  by  a  rope  will 
seem  to  me  a  symbolic  presentation  of  an 
external  force  of  social,  material,  religious 
or  even  intellectual  exploitation;  but  I  will 
seldom  see  the  Pozzo-Lucky  relationship  as  a 
general  existential  condition  in  which  I  may 
place  myself  without  referring  to  such  real 
or  imaginary  external  forces.  My  inherent 
Indianness  involves  a  certain  faith — not 
necessarily  religious  but  perhaps 
social — which  denies  a  purely  internal 
existential  crisis.  The  casual  attempts  at 
suicide  on  stage  thus  seem  to  me  morbid 
clowning  which  is  symbolic  of  a  deeper, 
unrevealed  torment.  But  this  is  not  true  for 
Godot.  Vladimir  and  Estragon  wish  to  hang 
themselves  “pop — like  that.”  Nothing  is 
unrevealed.  Beckett  himself  had  denied  that 
Godot  was  God  on  this  basis  that  nothing 
was,  except  what  was  on  stage.  This,  in  fact,  is 
the  terror  of  the  play.  This  is  also  a  pointer  to 
a  basic  difference  between  theatre  and 
literature  which  we,  as  Indians,  must  resolve 
when  involving  ourselves  in  productions  of 
Western  plays. 

As  an  Indian  I  am  used  to  accepting  theatre 
as  a  ritual.  Tipu  Sultaner  Tarabari  is  a  Jatra 
witnessed  by  my  grandfather  who  lived  in  a 
village,  by  my  father  who  lived  in  both  a 
village  and  a  developing  suburb  and,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  late  spuriousness  of  Jatra 
itself,  would  have  been  witnessed  by  me.  The 
narrative  is  familiar,  the  theatricality,  inviting. 
For  such  forms  as  Kathakali,  even  the 
“theatricality”  is  coded  in  time-bound 
symbols.  The  sheer  performance  is  the  main 
attraction.  Now  all  theatre,  as  all  art,  is  ideally 
only  the  upper  layer  of  a  much  deeper  truth. 
But  it  is  our  theatricality — a  subset  of 
theatre — which  is  in  itself  a  mediation  in  our 
search  for  a  greater  meaning.  Our  art  lies  in 
the  mediation.  Theatricality  presents  itself  to 
us  as  a  well-developed,  well-explained  code. 
It  does  not  have  an  independent  existential 
space  within  which,  and  which  alone,  one 
may  perceive  a  “truth”.  Now,  back  to  “the 
thing”. 

In  his  essay,  “The  World  as  Object”, 
Barthes  wrote  of  Saenredam,  a  Dutch  “minor 
master”  and  painter  of  “deserted  church 
interiors” :  “Saenredam  is,  in  fact,  a  painter  of 


the  absurd;  he  has  achieved  a  privative  state 
of  the  subject,  more  insidious  than  the 
dislocations  of  our  contemporaries.  To  paint 
so  lovingly  these  meaningless  surfaces,  and 
to  paint  nothing  else — that  is  already  a 
‘modern’  aesthetic  of  silence.”  Then  does  the 
art  of  the  absurd  seek  to  induce  terror  in 
liberating  the  subject  of  its  representation, 
from  its  “essence”,  from  its  relative  place 
between  “functions”?  In  Godot  the 
characters  are  stripped  of  their 
“instrumentality”.  The  bare  stage,  the 
mound,  the  tree,  the  two  tramps,  the  bully, 
the  dog-man,  their  laughing,  sobbing, 
singing,  dancing,  however  useless,  are  not 
symbols,  not  mudras.  They  are  what  they  are, 
by  themselves.  They  are  “things”: 
“unaccommodated”  like  Poor  Tom  in  King 
Lear.  This  is  a  specific  existential  condition 
which  we,  as  Indians,  often  find  difficult  to 
conceive. 

A  “thing”  is  a  crisis  in  relative  definition. 
When  Hamlet  calls  the  King  “a  thing”,  it  is 
only  logically  derived  from  his  observation 
of  how  “the  body  is  with  the  King”  when  “the 
King  is  not  with  the  body”.  If  we  shelve  the 
psychoanalyst’s  phallic  prescription  in  favour 
of  the  more  common  Shakespearean 
association  of  “body”  with  “kingdom”,  this 
becomes  clear  to  us.  Claudius,  according  to 
Hamlet,  is  an  unworthy  ruler,  morally 
divorced  from  his  people.  But  he  is  still  the 
King  for  he  occupies  the  throne,  the  castle 
and  physically  commands  all  the  trappings  of 
royalty.  Hence  the  “body”  is  with  the  King. 
But  the  King — by  his  unworthiness — is  not 
with  the  “body”.  This  inevitably  leads  to  a 
crisis  in  an  existential  definition  of  Claudius. 
What  is  his  “instrumentality”,  his  relative 
place  between  “functions”?  To  Hamlet,  then, 
Claudius  is  reduced  to  a  “privative  state”  just 
as  Tom  and  Lear  on  the  heath.  They  are  all 
“things”.  However,  in  Western  theatre,  even 
such  an  existential  situation  and  crisis  seeks 
visual  “production” — and  not  just 
“enactment” — on  stage.  This  is  best 
understood  and  appreciated  in  the  light  of  a 
fundamental  difference  between  our  theatre 
and  theirs,  specially  with  respect  to  the 
growing  “modernization” — really, 
Westernization — of  our  stage. 

When  Shakespeare’s  characters  call  for  a 
world-stage  equivalence,  or  declare  the 
laying  of  “plots”  and  “stratagems”,  they 
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actually  mean  far  beyond  theatrical 
metaphor.  The  political  plots  hatched  by  a 
character  within  a  play,  and  the  plots  of  the 
play  itself,  merge  into  one.  The  stage 
becomes  the  world  and  not  a  symbol  of  the 
world.  The  illusion  is  sought  to  be  made  real 
by  a  physical  mimetic  assertion.  Where 
characters  must  differentiate  between  the 
“real”  and  the  “theatrical”  among  themselves, 
a  play-within-a-play  is  introduced  with 
“player”-kings  and  “player’-queens  who  are 
meant  to  be  distinct  from  the  “real”  Kings  and 
Queens  who,  themselves,  are  actually 
“players”  too.  This  is  not  true  of  the  Indian 
mind-set.  An  Indian  ritual-performer  may  be 
so  involved  in  his  or  her  role  that  he  or  she 
has  to  be  dehypnotized  out  of  it.  But,  like  the 
older  figural-Christian  tradition  of  the  West, 
the  stage  will  always  retain  its  figural  status  to 
traditional  Indian  theatricality.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Western  performer,  though  less 
susceptible  to  be  “possessed”  by  his  or  her 
role,  will  hold  theatrical  space  to  be  an 
absolute.  The  newer  secular  mimetic 
tradition  demands  it.  Thus,  to  the  Western 
mind-set,  theatre  is  “production”  and  not 
“reproduction”  or  “enactment”.  To  an 
Indian,  it  is  most  often  “reproduction”  and 
“enactment”  of  an  already  recognized 
“truth”. 

A  character  in  a  Western  play  is  conscious 
of  his  or  her  “thing”-ness.  When  Willy  Loman, 
in  Death  of  a  Salesman,  says  “I  still  feel — kind 
of  temporary  about  myself’,  the  American 
dream  comes  crashing  down  on  stage.  But 
what  is  often  missed  is  the  character’s 
comment  on  itself  within  the  framework  of 
Western  theatricality.  Since  the  theatrical 
space  it  inhabits  is  an  absolute  in  itself,  the 
duration  of  the  character’s  “life”  matches  that 
of  the  “production”.  Thus  the  temporariness, 
like  Shakespeare’s  “plots”,  is  dual  and 
qualifies  a  merged  existence:  Willy  Loman  as 
a  sixty-year-old  salesman  and  Willy  Loman  as 
a  theatrical  entity.  In  1993, 1  saw  Nandikar’s 
Pheriwalar  Mrityu,  their  Bengali  production 
of  Miller’s  play.  However,  unlike  Padatik’s 
Godot,  this  was  a  cultural  transmogrification. 
The  names,  the  setting,  the  cultural  cushion, 
were  all  Bengali  and  perhaps  slightly 
awkward.  After  all,  a  salesman  is  not  to 
Bengal  what  he  is  to  America.  He  does  not 
claim  a  niche  in  our  society.  He  does  not 
present  an  archetype.  And  it  is  just  as  well,  for 


if  he  did,  the  play  would  have  required  a 
different  frame  of  discourse  for  the  Bengali 
stage.  The  Western  temporariness  was 
acceptable  to — and  even  appreciated  by  — 
the  Bengali  audience  only  because  it  was  not 
presented  through  an  undeniably  Bengali 
archetype. 

However,  while  Pheriwalar  Mrityu 
remains  a  happy  example  of  directorial 
discretion  and  balance,  the  current  trend  in 
“modern”  Indian  theatre  seems  more 
alarming.  While  theatre  may  essentially  be 
the  same  in  India,  Europe  or  America,  there 
remains  a  basic  difference  in  the  existential 


definition  of  theatricality.  For  one  mind-set, 
theatricality  is  the  “thing  itself’,  occupying  its 
own  private,  inviolable  space  beyond  which 
it  need  not  spill.  For  the  other,  it  inhabits  an 
intersection  of  other  spaces  and  means  more 
than  itself.  But  the  sustained  Indian 
predilection  for  adapting  and  borrowing 
from  the  West  seems  to  be  quite  innocent  of 
the  necessity  for  an  existential  shift,  which 
cannot  be  divorced  from  the  technical 
brilliance  of  cultural  transposition  without 
risking  degenerate  superficiality.  Culture 
includes  and  involves  an  inherent  existential 
perception.  Hence  the  transposition  cannot 
be  merely  stylistic. 

One  of  the  most  striking  productions  on 
the  Bengali  stage  at  present  (1994)  is  Open 
Theatre’s  Chordline,  an  adaptation  of  Volker 
Ludwig’s  German  play  Line  One.  The 
director  makes  enviably  skilful  use  of  his  cast, 
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lights  and  minimal  sets.  The  production  is 
contemporary  in  its  message  and  attractive 
in  its  directness.  It  is  also  rather  unique  in  its 
structural  use  of  the  Western  musical.  Yet,  it 
is  the  very  deftness  of  the  production  which 
raises  serious  questions.  When  a  lost  girl 
from  Bongaon — a  small  town  near 
Calcutta — is  made  to  express  her  plight 
within  the  theatrical  framework  of  a  rock 
musical,  are  we  not  accepting  a  case  of 
stylistic  appropriation  rather  than  a 
development  of  traditional  expression 
through  our  assimilation  of  an  essentially 
foreign  consciousness?  Had  Chordline  been 
an  instance  on  the  contrary,  it  would  have 
been  a  vehicle  of  enrichment  for,  ideally, 
such  interaction  between  well-developed 
traditions  can  only  nourish  one  another. 
Unfortunately,  the  general  scheme  in  Indian 
theatre  today  seems  more  careless  in  this 
regard.  Even  if  another  Chordline  were  to  be 
written  in  India  a  few  years  from  now,  it 
would  not  be  Indian  until  and  unless  the 
fundamental  structure  were  to  evolve  within 
an  inherent  Indian  consciousness.  The  best 
analogy  I  can  forward  is  that  of  a  computer: 
an  IBM-PC  clone  remains  an  IBM  computer 
irrespective  of  the  country  of  its 
manufacture.  Manufacture  does  not  claim 


parentage,  but  is  only  accorded  surrogate 
status.  A  test-tube  is  still  different  from  an 
egg-generating  womb.  Where  Elizabethan 
playwrights  —  whose  example  we  are  often 
so  eager  to  offer  —  enriched  English  theatre 
by  sanctioning  an  English  existential  space  to 
their  Danes,  Spaniards  and  Italians,  the 
Indian  stage  at  present  seems  only  too  keen 
to  confer  a  Euro-American  sensibility  on  its 
Indian  characters. 

However,  this  is  no  prescription.  Neither 
do  I  advocate  the  exclusion  of  any  external 
influences.  Every  tradition  needs  exposure 
to  external  forms  to  rejuvenate — if  not 
actually  reconstruct — itself.  But  everyone 
claiming  sincere  concern  for  Indian  theatre 
must  realize  that  reconstruction  is  an 
embryonic  process.  Continual  superficial 
shifts  only  deform.  They  do  not  reevolve. 
Responsible  new  directors  and  playwrights 
should,  therefore,  be  as  much  aware  of 
theatricality  as  of  theatre.  If  Indian  theatre 
wishes  to  survive  as  itself,  directors  must  first 
seek  to  match  the  existential  with  the 
theatrical.  No  external  form  can  provide  a 
quick  alternative  to  our — or  any — 
expressive  tradition.  Just  as  “King”  and 
“body”  ought  to  be  together,  so  must  theatre 
and  its  theatricality. 
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For  the  last  25  years  there  has  been  a 
growing  interest  among  some  of  our 
theatre  directors  in  rediscovering  the 
vitality  of  Sanskrit  theatre.  It  started  in  fact  as 
an  essential  part  of  the  effort  to  build  up  a 
National  Theatre.  The  Kalidasa  Samaroh  at 
Ujjain  provided  a  forum  for  initiating  some 
of  our  major  directors  to  venture  into 
producing  traditional  Sanskrit  plays.  But 
most  of  these  productions  were  based  on 
translated  versions  of  the  Sanskrit  originals 
in  regional  languages.  Before  the  advent  of 
directors  with  a  contemporary  outlook,  the 
Samaroh  used  to  provide  a  venue  for  Sanskrit 
scholars  to  recite  the  texts  on  the  stage,  by 
characters,  without  any  significant 
interpretative  thrust.  These  mechanical 
renditions  never  attracted  the  audiences  who 
assembled  there,  nor  could  they  leave  any 
impact  on  the  theatrical  culture  of  the 
country.  It  was  from  the  early  sixties  that  we 
noticed  a  healthy  change  on  the  Indian 
theatre  scene,  when  eminent  directors  with 
a  sense  of  commitment  to  their  art  and  social 
awareness  realized  the  need  for 
rediscovering  the  strength  of  tradition  by 
imbibing  the  best  in  our  culture.  These  new 
efforts  were  not  aimed  at  mere  textual 
recitation  of  a  play  but  at  re-creation  and 
reinterpretation  of  the  textual  material  to  a 
contemporary  aesthetic  and  social 
sensibility. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  by  the  term 
“Sanskrit  theatre”  one  refers  to  theatre  based 
on  Sanskrit  texts  or  the  traditional 
indigenous  theatre  as  reflected  in  the 
Natyasastra.  The  search  for  the  identity  of 
Sanskrit  theatre  has  inevitably  become  a 
sustained  effort  to  understand  the  regional 
ethos  that  is  preserved  and  practised  in  the 
numerous  living  theatrical  forms  of  the 
entire  country.  Sanskrit  theatre,  as 
represented  by  the  theories  of  the 
Natyasastra,  was  in  fact  a  concept  evolved 
from  the  theatre  practices  which  prevailed  in 
different  regions  of  India  from  very  ancient 
times.  These  practices  originated  in  the 
various  performances  of  different  regions, 
including  those  of  the  aboriginal  and  isolated 
communities  known  as  the  tribes.  We  have 
got  to  know  very  little  about  their  theatrical 
forms  and  practices.  But  as  living  forms 
rooted  in  everyday  life,  they  were  the  nuclei 
from  which  the  concepts  and  practices  of  the 


elite  theatre  of  ancient  times  took  shape.  It  is 
significant  that  many  of  these  forms  are  still 
alive  even  though  the  elite  forms  have  not 
survived.  The  rare  extant  form  of  elite  theatre 
like  the  Kutiyattam  of  Kerala  perhaps  owes 
its  existence  to  the  inherent  regional  ethos. 

The  realization  of  this  fact  prompted  many 
directors  to  probe  into  the  essential 
elements  of  regional  theatrical  traditions. 
One  common  feature  which  pervades  the 
indigenous  theatre  culture  of  the  country, 
whether  it  belongs  to  storytelling,  dance  or 
any  performance  form,  is  the  transformation 
of  the  actor  into  the  character.  This  happens 
at  many  levels  and  in  varying  degrees,  even 
in  the  forms  practised  by  the  tribes.  A  tribal 
actor  never  feels  any  inhibition  to  come  out 
of  his  shell  in  a  trance  and  transform  himself 
into  the  otherness  in  him.  During  my  visit  to 
a  tribal  village  in  north  Kerala,  I  came  across 
an  old  artiste  belonging  to  the  Mavilon  tribe. 
From  the  moment  he  encountered  me,  the 
transformation  into  his  favourite  spirit 
(Panchuruli)  also  occurred  within  him.  He 
was  once  found  going  to  a  nearby  arrack 
shop  for  a  drink.  He  was  in  no  way  prompted 
to  get  intoxicated.  He  felt  the  drink  would  be 
effective  in  keeping  the  possessed  spirit 
intact.  I  guessed  that  it  was  intended  as  a 
support  to  sustain  the  impersonation, 

as  in  the  case  of  wearing  a  mask  to  conjure  a 
spirit.  Everything  that  he  did  was  an  offering 
to  the  spirit.  The  pan,  arecanut  and  tobacco 
which  he  chewed,  as  well  as  his  inspired 
song  and  dance,  were  all  in  dedication  to  his 
Panchuruli.  He  could  easily  identify  with  the 
spirit,  so  much  so  that  during  his  hectic 
dance  he  was  at  the  point  of  demonstrating 
with  his  knife  that,  he  being  the  transformed 
goddess,  would  never  die,  even  if  cut  at  the 
throat.  Those  who  witnessed  this  had  to 
intervene  and  save  him.  This  gush  of 
forgetful  emotion  was  peculiar  to  the 
archetypal  shamans,  whose  descendants 
survive  even  now  in  the  villages  and  tribal 
communities.  In  most  ancient  tribal  forms 
this  transformation  is  closely  associated  with 
rituals  which  form  a  vital  aspect  of  social  life. 
The  traditional  concepts  of  Indian  theatre 
can  really  be  explained  only  in  terms  of  the 
process  of  evolution  of  the  actor  from  an 
official  shaman  to  storyteller  to  performer 
and  subsequently  to  the  character,  and  from 
the  village  bard  to  the  sutradhara. 
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The  process  of  transformation 
exemplified  in  tribal  forms  reveals  many  of 
the  basic  elements  of  acting  as  represented 
by  the  indigenous  theatre.  It  explains  the 
fundamentals  of  the  conflict  often  mentioned 
as  an  essential  element  of  drama.  The  conflict 
begins  at  the  inner  plane  of  the  performer’s 
mind  when  he  assumes  the  role.  It  is  not 
merely  external.  It  emanates  from  within,  at 
the  level  of  bhava ;  then  only  is  it 
physicalized.  Even  that  physicalization  is 
suggestive  and  symbolic,  and  not  naturalistic. 
Again,  in  traditional  performances,  the  same 
actor,  once  transformed  into  a  particular 
character,  transforms  himself  into  an  entirely 
different  character  in  the  course  of  the 
performance  and  later  returns  to  the  original 
character,  or  even  to  the  actor.  In  the 
enactment  of  the  external  conflicts  of  life, 
too,  the  traditional  actor  makes  it  a  conflict  of 
the  states  of  mind  or  bhava.  Thus  the  conflict 
inherent  in  the  duality  of  the  actor  appearing 
as  a  character  is  extended  to  the  portrayal  of 
all  kinds  of  conflicts.  This  is  a  kind  of  cyclic 
extension  of  the  transformation  of  the 
ritualistic  performer.  In  such  physicalization 
of  conflict,  the  means  of  physicalization 
naturally  becomes  aesthetic  images  created 
with  the  entire  combination  of  the  actor’s 
psyche  and  body.  This  is  the  essence  of  the 
lokadharmi/natyadharmi  concepts  of  acting. 
The  Natyasastra  gives  only  a  concise 
description  of  the  nature  of  these  concepts, 
citing  certain  practices  precisely.  Their  total 
picture  and  application  in  varying  degrees 
can  be  found  in  the  innumerable  theatrical 
forms  in  all  the  regions  of  India  and  in  other 
related  Asian  countries.  Therefore,  the 
contemporary  theatre  artist  who  takes  up  the 
challenge  of  interpreting  a  traditional 
Sanskrit  text  will  have  to  draw  lessons  from 
the  living  regional  traditions  if  he  has  to 
produce  a  meaningful  work  of  art.  The 
process  of  transformation  takes  place 
through  the  language  of  theatre.  While 
experimenting  with  tradition  to  evolve  a 
language  for  theatre,  we  find  the  actor  at  the 
pivotal  point  and  serving  as  the  most 
powerful  component  of  the  theatre. 

The  mythic  consciousness  and  ritualistic 
determinants  of  self-expression  prevailed  in 
man  from  the  earliest  times.  They  developed 
gradually  through  aboriginal  communities, 
keeping  the  original  qualities  which  they 


evinced  at  their  inception.  Such  artistic 
expression  exists  side  by  side  with 
“sophisticated”  and  elite  art,  providing  an 
inexhaustible  fountainhead  for  the  latter 
when  it  faces  the  dangers  of  becoming 
time-worn  and  stagnant.  Any  rejuvenation  in 
such  a  situation  is  made  possible  only  when 
such  art  imbibes  its  lost  vitality  from  the  right 
source  and  passes  through  a  mode  of 
refinement.  It  is  this  primordial  quality  that 
our  tribal  and  folk  arts  inherit  from  their  past. 
Ritual  with  its  ramified  implications  is  a 
legacy  from  the  past,  which  positively  links 
theatre  with  everyday  life.  Its  potential  in 
solving  the  seemingly  impossible  aesthetic 
problems  in  practical  Sanskrit  theatre  is 
tremendous,  especially  when  it  penetrates 
the  contextual  meaning  of  the  text  (dhvani) 
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which  lies  hidden  and  latent. 

In  pure  ritual  the  performer  gets 
transformed  into  a  god  or  spirit  through  a 
process  of  meditation,  and  once  he  is  so 
transformed,  forgets  his  original  self.  But 
during  the  period  in  which  he  is  possessed 
he  experiences  the  state  of  the  spirit  and  acts 
accordingly.  When  it  comes  to  the  ritualistic 
theatre  also,  the  actor’s  transformation  is  one 
of  his  state  of  mind,  produced  partially  by 
meditation  and  partially  by  the  effect  of  such 
reinforcing  elements  as  music.  But  he  does 
not  forget  his  identity  completely.  In  other 
words,  theatre  draws  strength  from  the 
process  of  transformation  in  ritual,  but 
makes  it  an  aesthetical  dynamics,  in  which 
the  actor  becomes  capable  of  utilizing  the 
trance  for  the  definite  purpose  of  conveying 
thebhavaofa  character  without  full 
identification.  This  link  of  acting  with  ritual  is 
valuable  in  the  sense  that  it  helps  the  actor  to 
come  out  of  the  shell  of  his  personality  and 
realize  the  otherness  in  him.  In  the  case  of 
the  tribal  dancer  the  ritual  involves  the 
performer’s  conviction  that  the  spirit  which 
he  propitiates  is  a  reality  that  takes  over  his 
psyche.  This  always  disturbs  his  mental 
equilibrium  and  he  behaves  in  an  abnormal 
way  in  the  course  of  his  identification  with 
the  spirit  that  resides  in  him.  The  actor  in 
theatre,  on  the  other  hand,  has  to  wield 
control  over  his  mind,  even  while  he 
willingly  succumbs  to  the  mood  which  the 
context  demands.  In  both  cases,  the 
dynamics  of  getting  into  the  possessed  state 
is  the  same;  but  the  actor’s  conviction  of  the 
context  of  the  enactment  being  controlled 
by  aesthetic  demands  should  always  have 
recourse  to  the  artistic  rationale.  There  is 
every  possibility,  even  in  the  actor’s  case,  of 
getting  induced  by  the  power  of  the  ritual. 
Only  with  the  help  of  training  can  the  actor 
develop  a  sense  of  detachment,  keep  away 
from  the  involvement  and  attain  the  required 
immunity  from  the  spell  of  ritual. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  process 
of  training  a  modern  actor  the  experience 
which  he  can  gain  by  participating  in  a  ritual 
will  ultimately  prepare  him  for  successful 
mental  application  in  theatre.  Sunita,  an 
actress  in  my  company,  once  had  an  unusual 
experience  of  becoming  an  active  participant 
in  a  non-theatrical  or  proto-theatrical 
Teyyam  dance.  All  the  members  of  my 


company  were  participating  in  a  workshop 
on  traditional  arts.  Sunita  was  asked  to 
become  a  piniyal  (a  representative  of  the 
village  or  of  a  family  which  is  the  beneficiary 
in  the  ritual).  Young  girls  are  usually  selected 
to  act  as  a  piniyal;  they  are  supposed  to 
extend  unstinted  cooperation  by  being 
partners  in  the  ritual  and  by  keeping  a 
receptive  and  devotional  mind.  The  ritual  is 
meant  for  the  physical  and  spiritual 
well-being  of  the  society.  For  us  it  was  a 
curiosity  to  witness  the  intricate  execution  of 
the  performance.  The  Teyyam  dancer  was 
dancing  in  possessed  frenzy,  creating  a 
totally  charged  atmosphere  for  the 
congregation.  Sunita  was  standing  with  a 
bunch  of  areca  flowers  held  in  both  hands, 
close  to  her  chest.  When  the  percussion  rose 
to  a  crescendo,  she  was  standing  with 
half-closed  eyes  in  a  devotional  mood.  Her 
mind  was  already  set  for  a  willing 
participation  in  the  event.  When  the  first 
Teyyam  withdrew  from  the  scene,  I  asked  the 
piniyal  if  she  had  any  problem.  She  said  she 
was  bold  enough  to  stand  the  test  and  could 
stand  the  next  Teyyam  also,  without  being 
mentally  affected  by  the  charged 
atmosphere.  But  when  the  third  Teyyam 
mounted  to  a  climax,  Sunita’s  torso  was 
swaying  and  her  eyes  were  completely 
closed.  She  caught  the  pulsating  rhythm  and 
reached  her  “otherness”  at  the  end,  when 
there  was  complete  silence.  When  the 
Teyyam  fell  down  unconscious,  she 
collapsed  too.  We  sprinkled  water  on  her 
face.  She  opened  her  eyes  and,  on  the  verge 
of  weeping,  said :  “I  was  defeated.”  In  fact  she 
tried  to  conjure  up  her  reasoning  but  failed 
miserably  in  her  attempt.  How  did  the 
transformation  happen  in  spite  of  her 
resolution  not  to  be  carried  away  by  the 
magic  of  ritual?  She  has  no  explanation 
because  she  lost  her  memory  at  some  point 
when  the  transformation  started  affecting 
her.  The  later  development  of  the  actress  in 
Sunita  was  remarkable.  Her  experience 
provides  proof  that  this  exposure  helped  her 
to  come  out  of  the  shell  for  the  first  time  in 
her  career  as  a  student  of  acting.  This 
experience  is  not  a  prerequisite  for  the 
preparation  of  all  stage  actors.  But  the  fact  is 
that  passing  through  the  experience  of  being 
a  participant  in  the  ritual  brought  out  positive 
results  in  this  case. 
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In  solving  the  problems  of  enacting  a 
Sanskrit  text,  one  may  have  to  imbibe 
tradition  and  get  the  feel  of  it,  only  to  take  a 
critical  departure  from  it  and  innovate 
elements  to  suit  the  changing  times  and 
aesthetic  values.  Myth  and  ritual,  with  their 
components,  have  the  remarkable  quality  of 
assuming  fresh  dimensions  of  meaning  as 
time  passes:  there  is  no  need  for  calling  a 
myth  or  a  ritual  old  or  monotonous.  A 
Sanskrit  play  like  Bhasa’s  Karnabharam 
evidently  portrays  the  experience  of 
dana-vira  — a  hero  who  gives  away  his  life  to 
the  enemy  to  uphold  his  cherished  values. 
This  is  only  one  way  of  presenting  the  theme 
of  the  play.  There  are  many  other  dimensions 
to  the  myth  which  the  text  itself  suggests. 
Bhasa  himself  has  re-created  the 
Mahabharata  myth  on  Kama  and  given  it  an 
interpretative  twist  to  make  a  remarkable 
play  of  it.  While  doing  the  stage  version, 
Kama’s  character  could  be  conceived  as  that 
of  a  tragic  hero  in  the  Aristotelian  sense  of 
the  term.  This,  of  course,  is  a  comprehension 
contrary  to  the  established  conventions.  But 
from  the  clues  available  in  the  text  itself,  it 
could  be  imagined  that  Kama  is  made  to 
suffer  because  of  the  spite  between  the 
celestials,  Indra  and  Surya,  Indra  plotting  for 
the  downfall  of  Kama  in  order  that  his  son 
Arjuna  wins  the  battle  and  Surya  blessing  his 
son  Kama  to  stand  the  mortal  test  (such  a 
scene  is  not  present  in  the  text,  but  the 
presence  of  Surya  is  felt  in  the  context).  Such 
embellishments  in  a  stage  version  never  cut 
across  the  message  of  the  myth.  They  only 
add  to  its  inner  strength.  In  the  gift-giving 
scene  Kama  offers  many  riches  to  Indra,  his 
arch-enemy  appearing  in  the  guise  of  a 
brahman.  Kama  knows  well  that  Indra  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  any  gift  other  than  his 
armour  and  earrings  which  are  the 
repository  of  his  life  itself.  The  problem  here 
is  to  conceive  a  convincing  situation  in  which 
Kama’s  inner  conflict  gains  such  intensity 
that  he  makes  the  great  gift.  In  spite  of  Salya’s 
warning  about  the  inimical  design  of  Indra, 
Kama  decides  to  opt  for  his  self-destruction. 
This  abnormal  behaviour,  even  in  the  name 
of  justifying  the  demeanour  of  a  hero  of  the 
dana-vira  variety,  cannot  easily  evoke 
convinced  reactions  in  a  contemporary 
mind.  Knowing  fully  well  that  the  myth 
belongs  to  a  totally  different  age  having  a 


different  approach  to  moral  values,  the 
director  will  realize  that  in  the  theatre  of 
today  the  presentation  of  the  play  should 
assume  the  make-believe  quality.  The 
mythical  vitality  alone  can  provide  the  tool  to 
overcome  the  time-bound  obsessions. 

In  the  beginning  we  find  the  mighty 
warrior  entering  the  battlefield  with  Salya  as 
his  charioteer  to  wage  the  crucial  battle  with 
the  Pandavas.  He  looks  back  at  his  past  and 
experiences  intense  agony  and  remorse.  He 
musters  all  his  strength  and  tries  his  arrow; 
but  fails  miserably.  He  realizes  that  this  was 
due  to  his  mother  Kunti  who,  on  the  eve  of 
the  battle,  revealed  to  him  his  unknown 
identity  and  appealed  to  him  to  rethink  and 
alter  his  allegiance  in  the  battle.  He  has  only 
two  options  open;  either  to  own  his  mother 
and  give  up  serving  his  cause  or  disown  his 
mother  by  rejecting  all  legacies  inherited 
from  her  and  depend  solely  on  his  merit  and 
might.  He  ponders  over  the  truth  at  this 
crucial  moment  of  his  life,  whether  or  not  it 
is  possible  to  succeed  by  cutting  oneself  off 
from  one’s  natural  links.  In  Kama’s  case 
providence  has  it  that  he  is  to  fall  back  on  his 
own;  but  there  again  a  strong  rebuff  from  the 
past  overtakes  him,  the  painful  experience 
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which  he  had  to  encounter  from  his  guru, 
Parasurama.  A  man  endowed  with  supreme 
qualities,  made  out  of  the  best  elements  of 
nature,  is  failing  for  no  fault  of  his  own.  When 
you  probe  the  reason,  you  may  have  to  land 
at  the  primordial  sources  of  a  cosmic  human 
microcosm  which  involves  an  interruption 
of  the  very  elements  which  constitute  the 
inner  and  outer  being  of  an  individual,  which 
has  to  respond  readily  to  the  inevitable 
dictates  that  come  from  above.  Here,  two 
major  components  of  the  ingredients  of 
nature  can  be  located,  one  owning  zealously 
and  the  other  disowning  strongly  the  poor 
man  who  is  ultimately  the  victim  of  a 
universal  conspiracy  of  the  celestials,  the 
consequences  of  which  could  not  be  borne 
by  the  man’s  fragile  mortal  frame.  The 
eternal  interaction  of  the  elements  of  nature 
is  continuously  resulting  in  the  downfall  of 
man — an  endless  story  in  which  the 
indomitable  will  of  man  struggles  for 
ultimate  liberation. 

The  philosophy  which  the  remarkable 
play  by  Bhasa  presented  was  the  motive  force 
that  prompted  me  to  produce  it.  Some 
scholars  express  the  view  that  it  is  an 
unfinished  play,  probably  on  the  basis  that  it 
has  not  ended  with  the  resolution  of  the  plot, 
namely  the  death  of  Kama.  The  play  begins 
and  ends  with  the  same  declamation  of  Kama 
to  Salya:  “King  Salya,  drive  my  chariot  where 
Arjuna  may  be.”  This  only  proves  that  the  play 
is  conceived  as  a  never-ending  tale,  a 
phenomenon  ever  present  in  man;  the 
structure  of  the  play  is  unusual  among  our 
classics.  While  directing  it,  I  wanted  the  main 
actor,  Kaladharan,  to  bring  out  the  strength 
of  the  whole  gift-giving  situation  with  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  philosophy  which  the 
character  was  to  represent.  The  buildup  of 
the  ascending  emotion  could  be  made 
possible  and  convincing  only  if  Kama  gets 
possessed  in  the  end.  The  actor  did  not  get 
my  point  in  the  beginning.  He  was  a  little 
reluctant  to  get  possessed.  But  he  was  slowly 
drawn  into  a  ritualistic  mood  while 
experimenting  with  the  visual  possibilities 
and  when  he  once  experienced  the 
possessed  state  he  started  believing  there 
could  be  no  better  way.  A  possessed  dance 
may  not  seemingly  have  any  bearing  on  a 


dramatic  situation  like  the  one  in  which 
Kama  makes  a  gift  of  his  armour  and  earrings 
to  Indra.  But  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
Kama  is  caught  up,  this  cannot  be 
communicated  through  normal  behaviour 
on  the  actor’s  part.  Offering  one’s  life  as  a  gift 
demands  quite  an  abnormal  demeanour  for 
the  actor,  which  he  has  to  invoke  from  the 
unknown  realm  within  him. 

The  latent  force  of  myth  and  ritual  that 
dominates  the  Sanskrit  theatre  makes  it 
relevant  to  us  not  only  in  moulding  the  tools 
of  self-expression,  but  also  in  identifying  the 
guidelines  to  probe  complex  human 
problems.  Myth  has  played  a  decisive  role  in 
contemporary  literature  and  art  as  an 
effective  and  significative  source  in  the 
illustration  of  human  life.  It  has  the 
phenomenal  quality  of  concealing  a  great 
secret  laden  with  meaning  and  worthy  of 
being  interpreted.  It  is  not  static  and  it  is 
always  amenable  to  be  enlivened.  It  is  born 
from  the  collective  consciousness  and  is 
reflected  in  the  mental  makeup  of  every 
individual  who  shares  the  common  cultural 
inheritance.  The  nature  of  the  reaction  to 
such  collective  consciousness  may  differ 
from  individual  to  individual,  from  one 
group  to  the  other  and  from  one  region  to 
the  other.  We  come  across  strange  versions 
of  the  Ramayana  gaining  currency  among 
tribal  communities.  This  happens  as  a  result 
of  highly  imaginative  re-creation  of  an 
existing  myth.  Sometimes  new  myths  are  also 
born  out  of  the  creativity  of  village 
communities.  The  story  of  a  girl  who  fell  in 
love  with  the  sun  god  or  the  experience  of  a 
landlord’s  young  daughter  who  loved  a  tribal 
boy  and  got  pregnant  by  eating  a  betel  leaf 
charged  with  an  incantation  by  him  are  all 
interesting  tales  told  by  elderly  men  and 
women  of  tribal  communities.  In  the  vast 
tribal  regions  lying  throughout  our  country, 
the  so-called  aboriginals  have  preserved  a 
culture  which  has  many  common  features 
contributing  to  the  rich  heritage  of  each 
region.  It  is  through  this  pan-Indian  cohesion 
of  cultures,  having  variables  and  variations 
but  common  links,  that  India  can  claim  a 
confederation  of  regional  cultures.  The 
concept  of  a  national  theatre  exists  on  this 
foundation. 
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The  traditional  Assamese  theatre,  still 
surviving,  came  into  existence  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
when  Sankaradeva  (1449-1568),  the  great 
Vaishnavite  saint  and  social  reformer,  wrote 
and  staged  plays  to  preach  neo-Vaishnavism. 
The  plays  written  by  Sankaradeva  and  his 
successors  are  popularly  known  as  Ankiya 
Nat  and  their  staging,  as  Bhaona.  There  were 
also  various  forms  of  indigenous  folk  arts 
with  elements  of  theatre  in  them,  the  most 
distinctive  of  which  is  the  Oja-Pali :  the  choral 
singing  of  a  party  consisting  of  five  or  six 
persons.  The  master,  called  the  Oja,  recites 
verses  from  the  scriptures  while  making 
gestures  and  body  movements.  His  assistants, 
the  Palis,  repeat  the  verses  and  provide  - 
accompaniment  with  cymbals  and  regulate 
musical  rhythm  with  their  feet.  The  chief 
assistant  is  called  the  Daina-pali,  the 
right-hand  man  of  the  Oja.  The  Daina-pali  has 
to  be  highly  resourceful  in  order  to  make 
extemporaneous  humorous  remarks  and 
witty  retorts.  Occasionally,  the  Oja  moves 
about  the  arena  in  a  rhythmic  style  and,  with 
an  eye  to  popular  taste,  explains  the  verses 
through  a  dialogue  with  the  Daina-pali.  The 
occasional  conversations  between  the  Oja 
and  the  Daina-pali,  and  the  dramatic  gestures 
and  movements  of  the  Oja  throughout  the 
performance,  make  Oja-Pali  a  semi-theatrical 
art  form. 

Thus  the  immediate  precursor  of 
Assamese  theatre  introduced  by  Sankaradeva 
appears  to  be  Oja-Pali.  But  Sankaradeva  was 
also  an  outstanding  Sanskrit  scholar.  It  was, 
therefore,  quite  natural  that  Sanskrit 
dramaturgy  exercised  some  influence  upon 
him  in  the  writing  of  his  plays.  This  influence 
is  still  traceable  in  an  Ankiya  Nat  in  the 
performance  of  the  preliminaries,  which  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  Bhaona,  in  the  use  of 
Sanskrit  slokas  and  nandi  verses  which  open 
the  play,  in  the  introduction  of  the  role  of  the 
Sutradhara  to  guide  and  conduct  the  play, 
and  in  the  use  of  muktimangal  bhatima, 
similar  to  the  bharata  vakya  of  Sanskrit 
drama  Yet  the  functions  of  the  Sutradhara  in 
the  Bhaona  are  different  from  those  of  his 
counterpart  in  Sanskrit  drama.  Unlike  his 
Sanskrit  counterpart,  he  appears  on  the  stage 
only  after  the  preliminaries  are  over,  remains 
on  stage  from  the  beginning  till  the  end  of 
the  play  and  conducts  the  whole  show  with 


songs,  dances  and  commentaries. 

His  functions  are,  therefore,  more  akin  to 
those  of  an  Oja;  like  an  Oja  the  Sutradhara  of 
an  Ankiya  Bhaona  is  a  singer,  dancer  and 
director  combined  in  one.  There  are 
resemblances  between  the  Oja  and  the 
Sutradhara  even  in  the  type  of  dress  used  by 
them.  Bhaona  is  performed  in  the  namghar 
(prayer  hall),  the  community  hall  of  a  sattra 
(Vaishnavite  monastery)  or  a  village.  If  the 
gathering  is  too  large  for  the  namghar  to 
accommodate,  makeshift  arrangements  are 
made  by  extending  all  sides  of  the  namghar, 
to  form  a  rabhaghar.  The  actual  performance 
of  Bhaona  is  preceded  by  a  series  of  rituals 
like  those  prescribed  by  the  Natyasastra. 

The  imposition  of  British  rule  in  Assam 
(1826)  dealt  a  severe  blow  to  the  traditional 
theatre.  Bhaona  was  almost  sidetracked  by 
the  people  in  favour  of  the  new  influences 
from  outside.  Modern  Assamese  theatre  was 
born  as  a  result  of  the  Western  impact  upon 
Assamese  life  and  culture.  On  the  one  hand, 
a  new  literary  tradition  emerged  with  the 
appearance  of  drama  written  on  the  Western 
pattern  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  On  the  other,  Jatra  troupes  from 
Bengal,  with  their  sensational  and 
melodramatic  elements,  captured  audiences 
in  the  later  half  of  the  century  and  inspired 
the  establishment  of  Assamese  Jatra 
companies. 

The  modern  trends  and  techniques  of 
stagecraft  initiated  by  Jyotiprasad  Agarwala 
(1903-51) — social  realism,  problem  plays, 
people’s  theatre — had  their  effect  on  the 
Assamese  theatre  immediately  after 
Independence.  In  the  context  of  the 
changing  social  and  political  life,  changes 
took  place  in  the  artistic  endeavour,  too. 
Innovations  were  made  in  the  form  and 
content  of  drama  and  its  production.  Social 
reality  occupied  the  minds  of  the  playwrights 
and  attempts  were  made  to  convey  the 
experiences  of  social  life  on  the  stage.  The 
realism  of  Ibsen  cast  its  influence  on 
Assamese  theatre  ;  playwrights  tried  to  make 
drama  an  instrument  of  social  change. 
Therefore,  the  general  trend  during  the 
fifties  was  to  produce  social  plays,  based  on 
contemporary  problems  of  economic 
hardship,  deprivation  and  disparity,  and  to 
adopt  the  realistic  technique  of  Ibsen. 

Over  the  past  twenty-five  or  thirty  years, 
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Assamese  theatre  has  changed  rapidly. 
Multifaceted  and  multidirectional 
developments  have  taken  place,  both  in 
writing  plays  and  in  their  presentation.  The 
overall  tendency  is  to  move  away  from  the 
selective  realism  of  Ibsen  and  to  adopt  other 
experimental  techniques.  The  rise  of 
professional  theatre,  popularly  known  as 
mobile  theatre,  in  the  early  sixties  was  a 
significant  event.  With  the  emergence  of 
mobile  troupes,  Assamese  theatre  entered  a 
new  phase.  Since  then,  theatre  activities  have 
proceeded  on  two  levels — popular  and 
intellectual.  The  first  is  represented  by  the 
mobile  theatre  and  the  second,  by  amateur 
groups. 

The  mobile  troupes  move  from  place  to 
place  with  all  their  paraphernalia,  including 
stages  (each  troupe  has  at  least  two  stages) 
and  auditorium,  to  carry  their  performances 
to  both  rural  and  urban  areas.  The  movement 
of  this  unique  professional  theatre  was 
started  by  Achyut  Lahkar  in  1963  with  his 
Nataraj  Theatre.  His  success  in  the  field  soon 
prompted  others  to  undertake  similar 
ventures.  The  number  of  such  professional 
companies  went  up  to  more  than  fifteen 
during  the  seventies  and  this  numerical 
increase  itself  speaks  of  their  popularity.  The 
secret  of  such  popularity,  however,  lies  in  the 
selection  of  sentimental  melodramas  which, 
in  the  beginning,  were  translated  from 
Bengali,  and  in  the  adoption  of  certain 
techniques  borrowed  from  the  movies. 


Some  of  the  companies  have  also  hit  upon 
the  idea  of  engaging  cinema  stars  to  attract 
the  public.  The  translated  and  adapted  plays 
have  been  gradually  replaced  by  original 
Assamese  plays.  The  mytholQgical  and 
historical  dramas  of  early  years  have  also 
been  given  up  in  favour  of  serious  social 
themes.  Mobile  troupes  have  undoubtedly 
contributed  to  the  cultural  life  of  Assam  by 
encouraging  theatrical  activities  in  rural 
areas  and  by  providing  employment 
opportunities  to  a  large  number  of  artistes. 
But  they  have  not  been  able  to  do  much  for 
the  development  of  the  theatrical  art  as  the 
artistic  side  is  often  sacrificed  by  them  for 
commercial  ends.  However,  in  recent  years, 
the  association  of  some  well-known 
playwrights  and  directors  with  such  troupes 
as  Awahan  and  Kohinoor  has  raised  new 
hopes  in  the  professional  theatre. 

The  amateur  groups  are  mostly  concerned 
with  new  theatrical  modes  or  avant-garde 
experimentation.  The  number  of  such 
serious  groups  has  increased  considerably 
during  the  last  few  years.  But  most  of  them 
are  short-lived  and  their  activities  are 
irregular,  if  not  random.  Although  there  are 
at  least  two  such  groups  in  every  town,  they 
remain  content  with  one  or  two 
performances  throughout  the  year.  Even 
Jyotiprasad  Agarwala’s  famous  Ban  Theatre 
of  Tezpur  and  the  Bhagavati  Prasad  Barua 
Theatre  of  Sibsagar,  which  at  one  time 
throbbed  with  activity,  now  remain  idle.  The 
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scene  is  a  little  different  at  Guwahati  where 
one  can  find  as  many  as  six  or  seven  such 
groups,  besides  the  one  managed  by  the 
Directorate  of  Cultural  Affairs,  Government 
of  Assam.  But  most  of  these  groups  cease 
existing  after  quite  a  short  period  of  time 
and,  therefore,  fail  to  create  an  atmosphere 
to  make  people  theatre-minded.  A  few 
groups  like  the  New  Art  Players,  which  has 
completed  38  years,  and  Jyotirupa  have 
earned  distinction  by  way  of  sustained 
creative  endeavour.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
Guwahati,  being  the  cultural  nerve-centre  of 
Assam,  offers  certain  advantages  to 
theatre -workers.  Even  then,  there  are  two 
major  hindrances  due  to  which  amateur 
groups  cannot  hold  regular  performances. 
The  first  is  the  absence  of  a  well-equipped 
hall,  for  both  rehearsals  and  putting  up  plays. 
The  three  existing  halls  cannot  meet  the 
demand  of  all  the  groups.  Besides,  two  of 
them  remain  busy  very  often  with  activities 
not  connected  to  theatre. 

The  second  problem  is  the  dearth  of  good 
original  Assamese  plays.  However,  a  new 
generation  of  playwrights  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  for  its  experimental  approach  to 
playwriting.  The  most  significant  among 
them  is  Arun  Sarma  (b.  1932),  whose  plays 
like  Sri  Nibaran  Bhattacharya  (1967)  and 
Ahar  (1971)  are  credited  with  introducing 
contemporary  trends  to  the  Assamese 
audience.  Plays  belonging  to  the  Theatre  of 
the  Absurd  and  other  unconventional 
modes,  including  street  theatre,  have  been 
produced.  Brecht  has  captured  the 
imagination  of  many  writers  and  producers. 
Some  remarkable  performances  have  been 
seen  on  stage  at  Guwahati.  But  most  of  them 
are  not  original  plays.  Adaptations  of  a  good 
number  of  foreign  plays  (Sophocles,  Gorky, 
Ibsen,  Chekhov,  Pirandello,  Brecht,  Camus, 
Beckett)  and  Indian  plays  from  Bengali, 
Marathi  and  Hindi  have  been  staged.  Some 
directors,  like  Dulal  Roy,  have  given 
evidence  of  cleverness  and  imagination,  and 
put  their  imprint  on  a  few  plays.  But  it  must 
be  noted  that  the  appeal  of  these  productions 
is  limited  to  a  small  number  of  urban 


theatregoers  ;  therefore  they  do  not 
stimulate  the  cultural  activities  of  the  people 
as  a  whole. 

Since  the  eighties,  there  has  been  a  new 
consciousness  on  the  Assamese  stage.  Young 
playwrights  and  producers  have  engaged 
themselves  in  developing  a  theatre 
indigenous  in  character.  They  have  absorbed 
in  their  productions  many  elements  of  folk 
and  traditional  forms  which  contributed  to 
the  richness  of  our  cultural  heritage.  After 
trying  all  the  avant-garde  experiments  and 
pale  copies  of  the  Western  theatre,  it  has 
been  realized  that  Assamese  theatre  must 
thrive  on  its  own,  upon  the  proper 
assimilation  of  Western  proscenium  and 
indigenous  theatre.  This  will  help  us,  not 
only  in  our  search  for  identity,  but  also  in  our 
march  to  a  new  horizon  of  theatre  and 
drama.  Accordingly,  Assamese  theatre  has 
taken  over  elements  from  Oja-Pali,  Dhulia 
Bhaoriya  and  Ankiya  Bhaona.  Plays  like 
Maharaja  (1983)  by  Satish  Bhattacharjya  and 
Ejan  raja  achil  (1985)  by  Akhil  Chakravarty 
successfully  utilized  the  traditional  style  of 
presentation.  In  them,  acting,  movement, 
costumes  and  other  visuals  are  stylized  in  the 
folk  and  traditional  manner.  Nevertheless, 
activities  in  this  direction  are  still  too  limited 
to  take  the  shape  of  a  broad-based 
movement. 

In  addition  to  the  performances  of 
professional  and  amateur  groups,  there  are 
one-act  and  full-length  drama  competitions 
arranged  annually  by  various  institutions 
such  as  colleges,  universities  and 
organizations  like  the  Assam  Natya 
Sammilan.  But  despite  these  activities,  the 
overall  impression  from  the  plays  and 
productions  of  the  last  three  decades  is  that 
Assamese  theatre  is  trying  to  set  standards 
through  numerous  changes.  These  changes 
are,  however,  only  a  little  more  than  a  fashion 
and  much  less  than  a  revolution.  There  have 
been  improvements  in  stagecraft.  But  it  still 
lacks  firmness  and  effectiveness.  There  are 
good  dramatists.  But  Assam  still  has  to  wait 
for  another  genius  like  Sankaradeva  to  create 
a  truly  original  and  innovative  new  idiom. 
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Badal  Sircar  had  already  become  known 
in  India  as  an  outstanding  playwright 
when  he  formed  his  theatre  group, 
Satabdi,  in  1967.  He  had,  by  then,  written 
many  of  his  major  plays  which  were 
produced  in  Bengal  and  elsewhere,  in 
Bengali  and  in  translations.  Despite  their 
originality  in  form  and  content  they  were  put 
up  in  proscenium  stages,  as  indeed  they  were 
meant  to  be.  But  Sircar  himself  grew 
increasingly  dissatisfied  with  what  he  viewed 
as  the  limitations  of  dramatic  and  theatrical 
conventions  as  they  had  developed  in 
Bengal.  Those  limitations,  he  felt,  arose  from 
Bengali  theatre  being  wedded  to  the 
proscenium  stage.  He  elaborated  his  ideas 
by  writing  and  speaking  on  what  he  called 
the  “Third  Theatre”,  his  prescription  for 
rescuing  Bengali  theatre  from  a  dead  end 
and  relating  it,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  vast 
multitude  of  common  people  in  the  cities 
and  villages.  More  importantly,  Satabdi, 
under  his  direction,  decided  to  give  practical 
shape  to  his  ideas  -  abandoning  the 
proscenium  theatre  and  such  aids  as  lighting 
and  sets,  while  emphasizing  nonverbal  ways 
of  communication,  breaking  down  the 
city-village  divide.  The  result  was  Angan 
Mancha  (1972),  their  open  theatre  which 
strove  to  tear  down  all  kinds  of  barriers, 
evolve  a  form  which  involved  everyone  - 
actors,  audience  and  people  around  -  in  the 
different  stages  of  production,  and  thus 
serve,  socially  and  creatively,  theatre’s 
purpose  of  effective  communication.  From 
the  mid-seventies,  Sircar  carried  on  his  work 
with  a  zeal  that  could  only  come  from 
conviction  and  commitment.  His  Third 
Theatre  productions  like  Michhil,  Bhoma 
and  Basi  Khabar  created  considerable 
interest.  Several  young  enthusiasts  were 
inspired  by  him  and  his  ideas  and  formed 
groups  -  Probir  Guha’s  Living  Theatre  in 
Khardah,  outside  Calcutta,  comes  readily  to 
mind  -  to  explore  areas  around  the  path 
Sircar  had  broken. 

However,  Sircar’s  hopes  and  expectations 
of  liberating  Bengali  theatre  from  the 
thraldom  of  the  proscenium  were  not 
fulfilled.  Other  groups  saw  neither  need  nor 
reason  to  deny  their  inheritance  of  usages  or 
city-centric  traditions,  even  if,  initially,  they 
had  been  grafts  or  had  happened  for 
historical  reasons.  The  viewing  public 


endorsed  their  stand.  The  Third  Theatre  has 
thus  been  and  remains  a  fringe  phenomenon 
in  the  recent  history  of  Bengali  theatre. 
Nevertheless,  its  contribution  to  raising  the 
level  of  consciousness  of  people  interested 
in  theatre  has  not  been  negligible.  It  may 
have  failed  to  generate  a  movement,  but  who 
can  deny  the  relevance  of  the  questions  it 
raised  and  the  thoughts  and  debates  it 
provoked  ?  The  plays  Sircar  wrote  for  the 
Third  Theatre  have,  in  any  case,  been  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  corpus  of  Bengali 
dramatic  literature. 

This  draws  one’s  attention  to  another 
aspect  of  the  recent  history  of  Bengali 
theatre.  The  paucity  of  original  plays  has 
been  a  lasting  complaint  of  producers  and 
directors.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  Girish 
Ghosh  had  to  write  plays — “out  of  necessity”, 
as  he  confessed  in  a  recorded  conversation  - 
to  feed  the  theatre  he  helped  to  grow.  In  the 
first  half  of  this  century,  Sisir  Bhaduri  often 
expressed  his  dismay  at  his  predicament  of 
having  to  make  do  with  third-rate  plays.  In 
the  1950s  and  1960s,  Sombhu  Mitra  would 
also  bemoan  the  state  of  dramatic  literature 
when  looking  for  suitable  plays  for 
Bohurupee.  The  situation  has  not  changed 
appreciably.  The  number  of  plays  written  has 
increased  and  so  has  the  number  of  groups 
and  productions.  The  dearth  is  not  of 
quantity  but,  as  in  other  respects,  of  quality. 
Even  during  the  heady  days  of  the  new  drama 
movement,  beginning  from  the  1940s,  few 
playwrights  -  with  the  exception  of  Bijon 
Bhattacharya  in  the  early  period  and  Badal 
Sircar  in  the  later  -  of  outstanding  merit 
emerged.  Utpal  Dutt  was  a  prolific  playwright 
for  over  four  decades,  but  it  is  doubtflil  if 
many  of  his  scripts  will  stand  the  test  of  time 
as  good  drama  or  material  for  good  theatre. 

The  dearth  of  worthwhile  original  plays 
has  been  at  least  partly  responsible  for  the 
trend  one  notices,  of  increasing  reliance  on 
foreign  plays,  whether  by  translation  or 
adaptation,  veiled  or  open,  of  plots,  themes 
and  ideas.  Not  that  borrowals  are,  as  such, 
harmful.  Knowledge  of  evolving  theatrical 
practices  elsewhere  and  acquaintance  with 
dramatic  literature,  past  and  present,  in  other 
languages,  are  nutrients  for  theatre’s 
development.  It  is  only  when  they  become 
easy  and  ready  holds  to  cling  to,  and 
discernment  is  not  exercised,  that  they  stifle 
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both  effort  and  imagination.  Unfortunately, 
this  is  what  seems  to  have  been  happening 
during  the  last  twenty  years  or  so.  Worse, 
even  borrowals  are  often  from  dated  stuff, 
betraying  the  fact  that  contemporary  Bengali 
directors  have  not  kept  up  with  current 
dramatic  trends  internationally.  However,  it 
would  be  wrong  to  conclude  that  the  field  of 
dramatic  writing  has  been  wholly  arid.  The 
large  volume  of  written  and  staged  plays 
apart,  these  years  have  witnessed  the 
emergence  of  a  few  important  playwrights. 
Among  them,  Manoj  Mitra,  Mohit 
Chattopadhyay  and  Debasis  Majumdar 
deserve  mention. 

Manoj  Mitra’s  early  plays  were  indicative 
of  a  search  for  dramatic  forms  to  express  his 
penetrating  observation  of  life.  With 
Chakbhanga  Madhu  (1972),  a  powerful  play 
of  social  conflict  and  moral  dilemmas,  his 
talent  as  a  playwright  was  evident.  Equally 
adept  at  writing  satirical  comedies  (Narak 
Guljar,  1976  ;  Rajdarshan,  1982),  allegorical 
tales  (Sajano  Bagan,  1977  ;  Naisha  Bhoj, 

1986)  and  depictions  of  familial  and  social 
life  (Alakanandar  Putra-kanya,  1989  ; 
Sobhajatra,  1991),  he  covers  a  wide  range 
and  his  plays  have  the  important  additional 
quality  of  stageworthiness. 

Mohit  Chattopadhyay  relied  a  little  heavily 
on  poetic  and  symbolic  imagery  in  his  early 
plays.  He  was  promptly  dubbed,  not  without 
reason,  as  adopting  the  style  and  devices  of 
the  so-called  “absurd”  dramatists.  But  he 
soon  outgrew  his  fondness  for  imagist 
language  and  “absurd”  situations,  though  not 
his  cultivated  bent  for  using  allegorical 
expediencies  and  surreal  characters  to 
achieve  his  dramatic  purposes.  He  gained 
wide  recognition  with  Rajrakta  (1971),  a 
powerful  play  on  the  plight  of  individuals  in 
a  society  dominated  by  centres  of 
institutionalized  power.  The  plays  he  wrote 
after  Rajrakta  showed  a  shift  in  emphasis 
from  collective  to  personal  predicaments. 
From  the  mid-eighties,  he  seems  to  have 
shifted  his  focus  further  away  from  his 
concern  with  sociopolitical  issues  to  a  quest 
for  new  ways  of  telling  a  tale  without 
ideological  overtones.  Regrettably,  his 
qualitative  output  in  recent  years  has  fallen 
far  short  of  Manoj  Mitra’s. 

Debasis  Majumdar  surprised  viewers  with 
his  play  AmitaJkshar  (1978),  directed  by 


Dwijen  Bandopadhyay  for  Sudrak.  Its 
thematic  novelty,  as  much  as  the  dexterity 
with  which  the  play  was  constructed  and  the 
wry  comments  on  the  degeneration  of 
national  values,  raised  expectations  from  the 
young  playwright.  They  have  not  been 
belied.  Amitakshar  was  a  stage  success.  So 
have  been  his  plays  Isabasya  (1986)  and 
Swapna  Santati  (1990).  Majumdar ’s  group, 
Sudrak,  along  with  Manoj  Mitra’s  own 
Sundaram  and  Jochan  Dastidar’s  Charbak, 
are  now  among  the  handful  of  Bengali 
troupes  who  take  pride  in  producing 
exclusively  self-composed  drama. 


Bengalis  have  a  reputation  -  or  notoriety - 
for  being  politically  conscious  and  articulate. 
Deserved  or  not,  Bengali  theatre  lends  it 
credence,  markedly  so  after  the  new  drama 
movement  and  group  theatre  came  to  the 
forefront  and  firmly  established  themselves 
as  representing  the  best  of  Bengali  theatre. 
The  main  concern  of  the  bulk  of  plays  staged 
by  various  groups  in  Calcutta  has  been  social 
and  political  issues.  They  aimed  at,  and 
largely  succeeded  in,  creating  a  theatre  of 
commitment.  They  also  succeeded  in 
imparting  to  it  a  leftist  political  colour.  Utpal 
Dutt,  the  best-known  advocate  of  political 
theatre,  was  tireless  in  his  long  career  as 
director,  actor  and  playwright  in 
propagating,  through  his  People’s  Little 
Theatre,  his  firm  belief  in  Marxist  politics. 
Many  have  not  shared  his  views  on  theatre  or 
politics.  But  there  have  been  few  Bengali 
plays,  apart  from  those  staged  in  commercial 
theatres,  which  have  eschewed  social  and 
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political  intent  or  comment  altogether. 

Politics  in  West  Bengal,  never  quiescent, 
entered  a  turbulent  phase  in  the  late  sixties 
when  the  Naxalite  movement,  advocating 
armed  struggle,  shook  its  social  fabric 
severely.  It  took  seven  years  or  so  of  brutal 
administrative  suppression  on  the  one  hand, 
and  bitter  ideological  disputes  within  the 
ranks  of  the  revolutionaries  on  the  other, 
before  it  died  down.  It  was  during  these 
disturbed  years  that  Utpal  Dutt  wrote  and 
brilliantly  produced  Tir  (1967),  and  Manoj 
Mitra  and  Mohit  Chattopadhyay  wrote 
Chakbhanga  Madhu  and  Rajrakta, 
respectively.  The  turbulence  and  the 
emergence  of  a  section  of  frustrated,  angry, 
directionless  and  violent  urban  youth  were 
new  phenomena.  Many  plays  depicted  the 
violence  of  the  times,  a  few  chillingly,  as  for 
instance,  Charbak’s  debut  production,  Padya 
Gadya  Prabandha  (1976),  directed  byjochan 
Dastidar.  When  the  Communist  Party 
(Marxist)  finally  came  to  power  in  West 
Bengal  in  1977,  social  and  economic  stability 
of  sorts  came  to  the  state.  Paradoxically, 
theatre  in  Bengal  was  thrown  into  further 
confusion  by  this  very  stability.  Many  groups, 
long  conditioned  to  protest  and  offer  leftist 
formulations  as  remedies  to  cure  the  ills  of 
society,  found  themselves  robbed  of  ready 
targets. 

Even  earlier,  there  were  signs  that  Bengali 
theatre  was  losing  a  sense  of  direction  and 
purposefulness.  The  fall  in  attendance  and 
ticket  sales  in  the  late  sixties  and  the 
seventies  was  not  wholly  because  of 
unsettled  conditions  and  violence  in  the 
cities.  Most  groups  were  in  financial  straits 
and  afflicted  with  dissensions  and  desertions. 
Important  names  like  Bohurupee,  Nandikar 
and  Theatre  Workshop  were  weakened  by 
splintering  factions.  Serious  attempts  to  give 
theatre  a  new  aim  and  meaning,  like  Badal 
Sircar’s  theory  of  a  Third  Theatre,  failed  to 
enlist  sufficient  support  from  even  that 
section  of  the  audience  loyal  in  its  allegiance 
to  progressive  theatre  and  receptive  to  new 
ideas.  Barring  exceptions  like  Saonli  Mitra’s 
use  of  the  idiom  of  a  folk  form  to  interpret 
episodes  from  the  Mahabharata  in  a  new 
light,  most  other  so-called  experiments  were 
half-baked.  They  evoked  little  enthusiasm.  It 
is  not  that  distinctive  plays  and  productions 
disappeared  from  the  scene  altogether. 


There  have  been,  during  the  last  twenty  years 
or  so,  many  instances  of  exciting  theatrical 
imagination  in  a  number  of  productions, 
such  as  Tripti  Mitra’s  Aparajita  (Bohurupee, 
1971),  Arun  Mukhopadhyay’s  Jagannath 
(Chetana,  1977),  Ajitesh  Bandopadhyay’s  Pap 
Punya  (Nandimukh,  1978),  Saonli  Mitra’s 
Nathabati  Anathbat  (Pancham  Vaidic,  1983), 
Utpal  Dutt’s  Ajker  Shahjahan  (PLT,  1984)  and 
Galileor  Jiban,  staged  in  1980  by  a 
newly-formed  but  ill-fated  combination  of 
front-ranking  actors  from  a  number  of 
groups,  including  Sombhu  Mitra. 

By  and  large,  however,  the  signs  of  Bengali 
theatre  running  out  of  steam  could  hardly  be 
ignored.  In  fact,  the  excellence  of  the  limited 
number  of  worthwhile  plays  and 
productions  made  one  aware  of  the 
generally  uninspiring  theatre  prospect.  In 
the  past  two  decades,  one  had  to  look  closely 
to  find  new  directors  who  held  out  promise 
of  trailblazing  imagination  and  freshness.  A 
few,  like  Ashok  Mukhopadhyay,  Ramaprasad 
Banik  or  Manoj  Mitra,  showed  competence 
and  originality  in  their  productions.  But  the 
number  has  remained  sadly  small.  Also, 
where  were  the  young  actors  who  could 
electrify  the  audience  ?  They  too  have  been 
few  in  number.  As  if  to  drive  the  point  home, 
it  is  to  the  still  active  directors  and  actors  of 
an  earlier  generation  -  Utpal  Dutt,  Kumar 
Roy,  Tripti  Mitra,  Asit  Mukhopadhyay, 
Rudraprasad  Sengupta,  Bibhas  Chakrabarti, 
to  name  a  few  -  that  viewers  continued  to 
turn  to  in  the  eighties  for  good  theatre. 

As  for  the  other  aspects  of  production,  like 
stage  lighting  and  scenography,  it  is  revealing 
that  a  producer  or  director  still  has  to  rope 
in  Tapas  Sen  to  devise  and  handle  the 
lighting  script  and  persuade  a  reluctant 
Khaled  Chowdhury  to  design  the  sets. 
Sombhu  Mitra’s  retirement  from  theatre  in 
the  early  seventies  was  a  portent  of  the 
impending  years  when  it  became  evident 
that  talent  was  in  short  supply.  There  can, 
ultimately,  be  no  complaint  about  the 
scarcity  of  talent :  it  is  not  something  one  can 
command  into  existence.  But  the 
disinclination  of  theatre  groups  to  take  risks 
and  venture  into  untrodden  ways  or  untried, 
but  well-thought-out,  experiments  is  not  a 
congenial  ambience  for  nurturing  talent. 
One  is  reminded  of  the  commendable  efforts 
of  Shouvanik  to  establish  an  alternative  stage 
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at  the  makeshift  Mukta  Angan  in  south 
Calcutta  during  the  sixties  and  seventies, 
when  several  important  experimental 
productions  were  performed  there.  Nobody 
attempts  such  measures  any  more.  The  lack 
of  enterprise  which  is  symptomatic  of  a  state 
of  stagnation,  if  not  decline,  has  not  been 
removed  and  may  even  have  been 
compounded  by  patronage  from  the 
government  and  institutional  or  corporate 
bodies.  It  is  not  only  on  foreign  plays  and 
ideas  that  Bengali  theatre  has  been  prone  to 
rely  in  recent  years,  but  also  sources  other 
than  the  sustaining  support  of  ticket-buying 
discerning  viewers. 

Another  aspect  of  recent  developments 
may  be  noted.  Group  theatres  gained  a 
position  of  leadership  in  the  late  forties,  but 
this  did  not  mean  that  the  commercial  or 
mainstream  Bengali  theatre  went  out  of 
business.  Weathering  periods  of  uncertainty, 
crises  and  temporary  closures  it  bounced 
back  to  reclaim  in  the  late  fifties  its  lost 
ground  of  lack  of  patronage  of  the  common 
viewer.  Shrewdly,  it  introduced  in  its  fare  of 
sentimental  mush,  melodrama  and  dollops 
of  sex,  spurious  social  purposiveness  and 
gimmicky  stagecraft.  As  a  result  it  chipped 
away  further  the  declining  sales  of  group 
theatre  productions  and  continues  to  do 
brisk  business  in  its  bastion,  the  north 
Calcutta  theatre  district.  Mention  should  also 
be  made  of  the  Calcutta-based  professional 
touring  companies  which  go  by  the  name  of 
“Jatra” — although  they  have  precious  little  in 
common  with  the  traditional  Bengali  folk 
form,  now  fast  dying  out,  which  has  authentic 
rights  to  that  name. 

What  was  perhaps  needed  was  a 
professional  theatre  which  avoided  both  the 
blatant  commercialism  of  mainstream 
theatre  and  the  compulsions  of  received 
ideas  of  the  new  drama  movement— a 
middle  way,  so  to  speak.  Attempts  have  been 
made  during  the  last  two  decades  to  find 
such  a  way  but  without  much  success  so  far. 
Among  those  whose  efforts  in  this  direction 
deserve  mention  is  Soumitra  Chatterjee, 
better  known  as  Satyajit  Ray’s  favourite 
leading  man.  His  productions  like  Namjiban 
or  Nilkantha  which  he  puts  up  on  the  basis  of 
four  shows  a  week  like  the  plays  of  the 
commercial  theatre,  showed  promise  of 
bridging  the  gap.  But  the  promise  has 


remained  unfulfilled.  No  middle  theatre  has 
emerged  to  stem  the  slide  of  contemporary 
Bengali  theatre. 

Thus,  whichever  way  one  looks  at  it,  it  is 
difficult  not  to  feel  uneasy,  even  dismayed,  at 
the  present  state  of  health  of  Bengali  theatre. 
One  has  only  to  compare  it  with  the  vigour 
and  assurance  one  sees  in  the  productions  of 
Hindi  theatre  in  Calcutta.  There  are  not  many 
groups  producing  Hindi  plays,  but  the 
leading  among  them —  Usha  Ganguli’s 
Rangakarmee  and  Shyamanand  Jalan’s 
Padatik — have  shown  in  their  recent 


Top 

Utpal  Dutt’s  Ajker 
Shahjahan 
(People’s  Little 
Theatre,  Calcutta, 
1984),  starring 
him  in  the  lead 

Bottom 
Soumitra 
Chatterjee  in  his 
own  Nilkantha 
(Rangmahal 
Theatre,  1988) 
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Probir  Guha ’s 
Kalo  Basti 
(Alternative  Living 
Theatre,  Khardah, 
1993) 


productions  an  awareness  of  contemporary 
sensibilities  and  control  over  the  different 
components  of  theatre  which  one  misses  in 
most  of  the  numerically-far-greater  Bengali 
plays  that  are  staged. 

All  these  are  chastening  thoughts  while 
viewing  the  progress,  or  its  lack,  in  Bengali 
theatre  in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  At  the 


same  time  one  should  not,  in  fairness,  shut 
out  from  reckoning  some  positive  aspects. 
One  is  the  spread  of  theatre  in  cities  away 
from  Calcutta.  Some  groups,  like  Alternative 
Living  Theatre  of  Khardah,  Tritirtha  of 
Balurghat  or  Classic  Theatre  of 
Chandannagar,  have  produced  such  plays  in 
the  eighties  and  the  nineties  as  are  refreshing 
in  their  originality  of  approach  and  sincerity 
of  purpose.  Another  aspect  of  contemporary 
Bengali  dramatic  literature  is  a  renewed 
questioning  mood  about  the  nature  of  social 
problems  and  a  searching  look  at  springs  of 
individual  motives  and  behaviour.  There  has 
been  a  shift  from  excessive  preoccupation 
with  politics  with,  on  the  whole,  beneficial 
results.  Bengali  theatre  in  its  long  history  has 
shown  an  astounding  resilience.  But  when 
there  is  an  alarming  fall  in  values  and 
standards  in  nearly  every  sphere  of  social  life 
in  Bengal,  it  may  be  unrealistic  to  expect 
resurgence  in  an  isolated  field  of  creative 
endeavour.  Nevertheless,  one  can 
reasonably  take  comfort  from  the  thought 
that  Bengali  theatre  has  rejuvenated  itself  in 
the  past  from  near-hopeless  situations. 
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Previous  Page 
Pravin  and  Sarita 
Joshi  in  Saptapadi, 
adapted  from  Jan 
deHartog’s 
comedy  The 
Fourposter 
(Indian  National 
Theatre,  Bombay , 
1967),  one  of 
three  productions 
which  director 
Joshi  took  on  an 
American  tour  in 
1977 


Rustom,  Jabuli  and  Sorab  —  a  play  based 
on  the  popular  and  dramatic  tale  of  the 
Shah  Nama  — was  staged  at  the  Grant 
Road  Theatre  of  Bombay  on  the  mellow 
Saturday  night  of  29  October  1853.  This 
performance  is  considered  the  beginning  of 
Gujarati  theatre.  Even  at  that  time,  Bhavai,  the 
traditional  Gujarati  folk  theatre,  was  as 
unrelated  to  mainstream  Gujarati  theatre  as 
it  is  today.  No  significant  attempt  has  ever 
been  made  to  present  the  sixty  surviving 
veshas  of  Bhavai  in  their  original  form.  For 
city  audiences,  the  Bhavai  has  always  been  a 
theatrical  curio  while  its  traditional  rural 
audiences  have  turned  to  other  media  for 
entertainment.  With  minor  changes,  some 
veshas  are  worth  staging  even  today.  But  it  is 
unfortunate  that  urban  theatre  has  ignored 
this  dying  form  which  is  capable  of  providing 
an  experience  of  “total  theatre”. 

In  1953,  when  the  centenary  of  Gujarati 
theatre  was  celebrated,  the  leading  Gujarati 
poet,  Umashankar  Joshi,  was  compelled  to 
make  a  scathing  observation:  “This  is  a 
wedding  procession  without  the  groom”. 
Gujarati  theatre  did  not  have  the  original 
plays  needed  to  have  an  identity  of  its  own. 
The  prevalence  of  adaptations  and  the  total 
acceptance  of  the  proscenium  arch  made 
one  feel  that  though  the  British  had  left  India, 
they  had  left  behind  an  immovable  legacy  of 
English  theatre.  In  fact,  1953  marked  the  end 
of  a  cycle  whose  high  point  has  often  been 
described  as  the  Golden  Age  of  Gujarati 
theatre.  What  started  in  1853  as  a  hobby  for 
some  groups  of  players  expanded  into 
full-fledged  theatre  companies.  The  owners 
of  these  Natak  companies  would  see  to  it  that 
members  of  their  troupes  lived  together  as  a 
family,  each  contributing  to  the 
self-sufficiency  of  the  company  in  every 
department  of  theatre.  It  is  relevant  to 
mention  here  the  contribution  made  by 
Deshi  Natak  Samaj  (Bombay)  and  its  owner 
for  the  last  forty  years,  Uttamlaxmiben.  This 
was  the  only  institution  of  traditional  theatre 
that  survived  the  onslaught  of  modernity. 
Though  the  premises  have  been  converted 
to  a  commercial  complex  today, 
Uttamlaxmiben  and  later  Mukundbhai 
Goradia  preserved  the  traditional  theatre 
intact  till  the  eighties,  as  if  in  a  time  capsule. 

Compromises  that  hampered  growth 
were  made  by  the  new  theatre  in  the  process 


of  migration  from  artificiality  to  realism. 
Imagination  was  shunned  in  the  name  of 
realism.  The  well-furnished  drawing 
room — as  seen  through  a  proscenium 
arch — shrank  the  world  available  to  theatre. 
In  the  absence  of  live  songs  and  music,  with 
only  recorded  background  music  to  prop  it 
up,  the  spoken  word  was  burdened  with  the 
responsibility  of  carrying  the  performance. 
Action  was  out  and  wordiness  was  in.  With  a 
borrowed  theatrical  framework,  plays 
adapted  or  translated  from  the  West 
appeared  more  attractive.  After  an  initial 
spate  of  original  plays  written  in  the  fervour 
of  the  Independence  movement,  directors, 
having  sensed  that  the  audience  perceived 
theatre  as  an  alternative  to  films,  as  a  medium 
of  light  entertainment,  found  it  more 
convenient  to  depend  on  plays  that  were 
proven  successes  in  the  West.  As  a  result, 
there  grew  a  widening  gap  between  theatre 
and  literature,  so  wide  that,  like  other  forms 
of  literature,  plays  were  written  only  for 
publication,  sharing  none  of  the  concerns  of 
a  play  written  for  performance.  Fortunately, 
in  the  last  few  years,  attempts  to  reestablish 
this  identity  have  begun.  Some  powerful 
writers  of  Gujarati  literature  developed  a 
familiarity  with  the  theatre,  wrote  original 
plays  and  made  some  creative  adaptations 
exploring  the  possibilities  of  this  medium. 
Madhu  Rye,  Labhshankar  Thakar,  Sitanshu 
Yashashchandra  and  Chinu  Modi  can  be 
placed  high  in  this  list,  followed  by  Harish 
Nagrecha  and  Uttam  Gada  from  Bombay, 
Subhash  Shah,  Hasmukh  Baradi  and  Paresh 
Nayak  from  Ah  me  dab  ad  and  Jyoti  Vaidya 
from  Surat. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  all  this  applies 
only  to  playwriting.  The  irony  of  Gujarati 
theatre  is  that  while  the  maximum 
compromises  are  made  in  script  selection, 
with  an  eye  on  the  box  office,  few 
concessions  are  made  in  the  staging  of  this 
selected  script.  The  direction  and  acting  are 
usually  of  a  very  high  order.  If  an  exhibition 
is  held  of  the  various  drawing-room  sets  used 
in  Gujarati  plays,  the  sophistication  in 
concept,  design,  as  well  as  execution  can  be 
spellbinding.  This  is  also  true  of  costumes 
and  makeup.  By  and  large,  high  society  is 
reflected  in  toto  on  the  Gujarati  stage. 

The  face  of  Gujarati  theatre  has  remained 
relatively  unchanged  even  after  forty  years. 
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The  “new”  theatre  is  not  all  that  new  any 
more.  Only  because  there  have  been  no 
drastically  different  trends  recently  does  this 
theatre  continue  to  be  termed  “new”.  There 
have  been  fewer  attempts  at  experimentation 
in  Gujarati  as  compared  to  Marathi,  Bengali 
and  Hindi  theatres  (not  to  mention  the  rest 
of  the  world)  because  there  is  no  consistent 
alternative  movement  along  with  the 
mainstream  theatre.  The  performers  who 
start  out  anxious  to  do  something  different 
lose  no  time  in  joining  the  mainstream  at  the 
first  opportunity.  The  writers  and  directors 
associated  with  such  movements  do  not 
happen  to  be  so  closely  associated  with 
theatre  that  they  can  be  relied  upon  to 
continue  to  provide  challenging  plays. 

Be  it  mainstream  or  alternative,  the  source 
of  new  talent  has  traditionally  been  drama 
competitions.  The  Bharatiya  Vidya  Bhavan 
(Bombay)  and  the  former  Bombay  State 
Competitions  held  between  1950  and  I960 
provided  the  majority  of  the  workers  who 
have  kept  the  vitality  throbbing  in 
professional  Gujarati  theatre.  For  instance,  the 


competition  held  in  1953  marked  the  entry 
of  Pravin  Joshi,  Kanti  Madia  and  Vijay  Dutt. 
Similarly,  intercollege  competitions 
organized  by  the  Indian  National  Theatre  in 
1975-78  marked  the  entry  of  talents  like 
Mahendra  Joshi,  Paresh  Raval,  Mukesh  Raval, 
Siddharth  Randeria,  Homi  Wadia,  Sameer 
Khakhar,  Nikita  Shah,  Sujata  Mehta,  Daisy 
Rani  and  Latesh  Shah,  who  are  the  presently 
established  younger  generation  of  theatre 
professionals.  Competitions  held  in  the  late 
eighties  and  early  nineties  have  produced 
Prakash  Kapadia  and  Mihir  Bhuta  (writers), 
Rajesh  Joshi  (director),  Piyush-Taufik  (music 
directors)  and  Manoj  Joshi,  Tushar  Joshi, 
Jamnadas  Majithia,  Bakul  Thakkar,  Shefali 
Shetty  and  Sejal  Shah  (performers)  who  went 
on  to  prove  their  abilities  on  the  professional 
stage.  And  this  is  true  not  just  for  Bombay. 
One-act  play  competitions  held  at  Yuvak 
Mahotsavs  of  Ahmedabad  have  provided 
talent  in  a  similar  way.  But  in  Gujarat,  in 
addition  to  these  competitions,  theatre 
education  available  in  Ahmedabad  and 
Vadodara  is  an  equal  source  of  fresh  talent. 


A  Bhavai 
performance; 
note  the  female 
impersonators 
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Although  Ahmedabad  is  the  capital  of 
Gujarat,  Bombay  has  always  been  its  theatre 
capital.  Typically,  a  Bombay  play  performs 
about  half  of  its  total  shows  across  Gujarat. 
So  even  in  Gujarat  there  is  a  predominant 
Bombay  theatre  culture.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  rare  local  productions  in  Gujarat  are 
hardly  ever  able  to  tour  other  centres  of 
Gujarat,  let  alone  Bombay,  unless  for  some 
competition.  If  one  were  to  discount  the  few 
institutions  of  Gujarat  active  in  alternative 
theatre,  there  are  hardly  any  noteworthy 
productions  of  the  professional  theatre  that 
originate  in  Gujarat. 

Before  we  come  to  the  institutions  and 
individuals  presently  active,  it  is  relevant  to 
mention  those  who  are  presently 
inactive — by  death  or  by  choice — but  whose 
contributions  have  enriched  contemporary 
theatre.  Bharatiya  Vidya  Bhavan  and 
Rangbhoomi  are  the  first  on  this  list.  Many 
original  plays  of  literary  merit  were  staged 
while  these  two  institutions  were  active.  At 
no  other  time  were  the  aesthetics  of  a  play 
given  such  priority  over  its  commercial 
viability.  Rangbhoomi  initiated  theatre 
education  as  well  as  a  theatre  journal.  These 
closed  down  soon  after  the  artists  who 
helped  create  this  atmosphere  left  to  form 
smaller  groups  and  institutions:  Adi  Marzban, 
Vishnukumar  Vyas,  Prabodhjoshi,  Naran 
Rajgor,  Jaya  Bhatt,  Upendra  Trivedi,  Jayanti 
Patel,  Tarla  Mehta,  Narhari  Jani,  Devyani 
Mehta,  Arvind  Trivedi,  Champshibhai  Nagda, 
Deepak  Gheewala,  Vijay  Dutt,  Laloo  Shah, 
Chandrika  Shah,  Arvind  Thakkar,  Leela 
Jariwala,  Pratap  Oza,  Padmarani  and  many 
others.  Upendra  Trivedi  is  no  longer  active 
on  the  Gujarati  stage  because  of  his 
preoccupation  first  with  Gujarati  films  and 
now  with  politics.  But  his  memorable 
performances  in  plays  like  Abhinay  Samrat 
(To  Mi  Navech)  and  Jher  to  Pidha  Jani  Jani 
(based  on  the  classic  Gujarati  novel)  indicate 
that  if  he  chose  to  activate  himself  once  again, 
his  contribution  to  the  stage  will  be 
significant.  Chandrakant  Thakkar  and  Arvind 
Thakkar  are  two  others  who,  in  spite  of  being 
directors  of  proven  ability,  associated  with 
institutions  like  the  INT,  are  inactive  on  the 
contemporary  scene. 

Presently,  there  is  only  one  organization 
that  performs  plays  in  Gujarati,  that  can  be 
termed  a  premier  institution,  but  that  is  so  by 


virtue  of  its  being  the  only  one  in  Bombay.  In 
addition  to  producing  plays  in  Gujarati  and 
Marathi,  the  Indian  National  Theatre  (INT) 
has  also  pioneered  research  in  the  folk 
theatre  of  Gujarat  and  Maharashtra.  Though 
plays  of  the  new  theatre  directed  by 
Chandrakant  Bhatt  were  produced  from 
1950,  it  was  the  INT’s  25-odd  plays  between 
1961  and  1978  directed  by  Pravinjoshi  that 
introduced  sophistication  to  Gujarati  theatre. 
Some  of  these  plays  can  be  considered  some 
of  the  best  experiences  ever  offered  to  a 
theatregoer— Gujarati  or  not. 

Just  after  his  training  at  the  RADA,  London, 
Joshi  directed  Moti  Verana  Chokma — an 
ambitious  attempt  at  presenting  an  original 
play  in  Gujarati  that  dealt  with  a  rural  theme 
in  an  ambience  of  total  theatre.  After  this 
attempt  failed,  he  turned  to  direct 
adaptations  of  an  international  calibre  that 
were  not  only  accepted,  but  also  relished,  by 
the  audience.  This  was  the  man  who  started 
the  craze  of  seeing  plays  in  Gujarati-speaking 
society,  who  hammered  the  talents  of 
litterateurs  like  Jayant  Parekh,  Madhu  Rye 
and  Sitanshu  Yashashchandra  for  the  Gujarati 
stage.  Some  of  his  plays,  with  fine 
performances  by  his  wife  Sarita,  left  a  lasting 
impact  on  Gujarati  theatre.  The  impact  made 
by  the  Pravin-Sarita  duo  on  stage  in  Santu 
Rangili — Madhu  Rye’s  excellent  adaptation 
of  Pygmalion  — has  never  been  seen  again.  It 
is  necessary  to  mention  Gautam  Joshi  and 
Vijay  Kapadia  along  with  Pravinjoshi  because 
the  imagination  and  professional  polish  in 
the  lights  and  sets  of  Pravin’s  productions 
owe  a  lot  to  the  virtuosity  of  these  craftsmen. 
Joshi’s  younger  brother,  Arvind,  gave 
memorable  performances,  too. 

The  INT  could  not  retain  a  grip  on  its 
Gujarati  plays  after  the  death  of  Pravinjoshi 
in  1979.  The  institution’s  prima  donna,  Sarita, 
parted  ways  with  INT  after  his  death  and 
started  a  new  banner,  Pravinjoshi  Theatre, 
which  presented  plays  directed  by  her, 
starring  herself  in  the  lead  role.  But  she 
could  never  evoke  the  magic  of  her 
performances  under  the  direction  of  Pravin. 
Some  adaptations  from  the  Marathi  stage 
proved  successful.  Arvind  Joshi  continued  to 
be  identified  with  INT  for  some  time  after 
Pravin’s  death,  but  soon  started  freelancing, 
and  then  his  own  banner  where,  in  addition 
to  acting,  he  took  up  production,  direction 
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and  finally  playwriting.  Neither  the  choice  of 
theme,  nor  the  virtuosity  in  handling  it, 
remains  in  his  work  today.He  seems  to  prefer 
comedies  and  suspense  thrillers  now. 

Kanti  Madia  and  his  institution 
Natyasampada  are  of  special  importance. 
With  his  excellent  track  record  as  a  director, 
Madia  has  consistently  presented  themes  that 
deal  with  burning  issues  of  social  relevance. 
He  has  the  courage  to  stage  a  play 
irrespective  of  the  box  office.  His  adaptations 
from  the  Marathi  (especially  of  Vasant 
Kanetkar)  have  been  particularly  effective. 
While  he  has  staged  plays  that  inspire  his 
audience  and  make  them  reflect  on  various 
issues,  he  has  also  staged  melodramas  like 
Ame  Barafha  Pankhi  so  effectively  that 
Gujaratis  cannot  remember  ever  having  wept 
so  much  at  any  other  play,  and  excellent 
adaptations  of  Western  classics.  When 
Labhshankar  Thakar  wrote  Pilun  Gulab,  a 
modern  play  expressing  the  anguish  of 
performance  felt  by  an  actress,  it  was  Madia 
who  produced,  directed  and  presented  it 
before  audiences  in  Bombay  and  elsewhere 
with  an  offer  to  refund  the  ticket  if  the 
audiences  did  not  like  the  play.  Though 
Madia  may  not  be  as  successful  an  actor  as  he 
has  been  a  director,  he  has  turned  up  with 
fine  performances  wherever  he  has  had  an 
opportunity — his  rendering  of  a  man  who 
has  to  prove  his  identity  in  Koi  Bhintethi 
Aina  Utaro.  He  is  perhaps  the  greatest  living 
asset  of  the  Gujarati  stage  today  because  he 
does  not  limit  his  activities  to  his  own  unit, 
but  continues  to  collaborate  with  other 
groups. 

Shailesh  Dave  is  also  a  product  of  drama 
competitions.  He  has  been  associated  as 


director  and  actor  with  many  groups,  and  has 
proved  himself  in  the  last  decade  to  be  the 
most  consistently  successful  writer-director- 
actor  of  the  Gujarati  theatre.  Along  with 
Arvind  Joshi,  he  pioneered  the  recent 
(somewhat  disconcerting)  trend  of 
successful  actor-directors  to  start  production 
and  playwriting.  His  writing  is  not 
dialogue-oriented  but  performance-oriented. 
A  consistent  professional  standard  is 
maintained  in  his  plays,  whether  he  is 
dealing  with  organized  crime 
(KarmakShetra),  terrorism  (Olkhan)  or 
memories  of  a  dead  person  (Sahebji). 

When  Yashashchandra’s  creative 
adaptation  of  Peter  Shaffer’s  Equus  (Tokhar) 
was  staged  in  1978,  the  imaginative  direction 
of  Mahendra  Joshi  and  the  intense 
performances  by  Paresh  Raval  and  Shafi 
Inamdar  made  such  an  impact  that,  for  a 
moment,  the  professional  Gujarati  theatre 
community  was  stunned.  At  about  the  same 
time  another  youngster,  Latesh  Shah,  staged 
Gallelio  which  dealt  with  the  exploitative 
nature  of  the  commercial  stage — a 
production  enacted  by  almost  every  young 
actor  on  the  Gujarati  stage.  Yet  another  play 
that  made  an  impact  at  the  time  was  an 
original  by  Yashashchandra,  A  Manas 
Madrasi  Lagechhe,  directed  by  the  Hindi 
theatre  veteran,  Satyadev  Dubey.  The  play 
has  a  unique  theatricality,  the  external 
conflict  betwen  truth  and  untruth.  It  almost 
seemed  that  with  these  three  plays,  Gujarati 
theatre  finally  ventured  out  of  the  drawing 
room.  And  this  euphoria  soared  when  the 
long-awaited  musical  was  finally  staged  in 
Gujarati.  Khelaiya,  based  on  The  Fantastiks, 
was  adapted  by  the  young  poet  Chandrakant 
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Shah,  who  also  wrote  the  lyrics,  directed  by 
Mahendra  Joshi,  the  music  being  directed  by 
Rajat  Dholakia,  and  had  Paresh  Raval  in  the 
lead  role.  This  was  a  very  important  event 
because  a  new  team  of  talented  young 
people  was  formed  round  a  poet,  a  director, 
a  composer  and  an  actor.  Its  success  went 
beyond  that  of  professional  plays.  It  was  also 
this  success  that  split  up  this  dream 
combination. 

After  this,  very  few  attempts  were  made  to 
try  anything  different  and  even  if  such 
attempts  were  made,  they  never  took  the 
form  of  a  movement.  Mahendra  Joshi 
remained  the  only  exception  who  did  not 
accept  the  professional  stage  and  remains  the 
only  director  in  Gujarati  who  has  the  capacity 
to  rise  above  realism  in  direction.  He 
continued  staging  innovative  plays  in  college 
drama  competitions  while  directing  plays 
like  the  painter  Bhupen  Khakhar’s  original 
Mojila  Manilal.  No  other  director  has 
handled  material  on  the  Gujarati  stage  as 
imaginatively.  Most  other  youngsters  who 
protested  against  commercialization  finally 
settled  down  on  the  professional  stage.  Some 
left  for  films  and  some  left  the  arts. 

Another  possibility  arose  in  1985-88.  This 
time  a  pair  of  writer-directors,  Prakash 
Kapadia  and  Rajesh  Joshi,  emerged  to  take 
the  best  play,  best  writer  and  best  director 
trophies  at  intercollege  competitions, 
specially  for  their  play  Kautilya.  On  the  other 
hand,  another  writer,  Mihir  Bhuta,  staged  an 
original  play,  Chanakya,  whose  heavy 
dialogues  could  be  enjoyed  by  the  audience 
and  whose  lead  actor,  Manoj  Joshi,  was  able 
to  present  the  aura  of  Chanakya  on  stage. 
When  Chanakya  and  Kautilya  came  up 
against  each  other  in  a  recent  competition,  it 
was  felt  as  if  another  chance  for  good  theatre 
had  emerged  on  the  Bombay  Gujarati  stage. 

Contemporary  theatre  in  Gujarat  began 
with  Jashwant  Thakar.  A  few  years  ago  it  was 
hard  to  find  anyone,  associated  with  the 
theatre  in  Ahmedabad,  who  had  not  trained 
under  him.  He  started  his  career  in  the 
Gujarat  division  of  the  IPTA.  For  years  he 
headed  the  Drama  Department  of  M.S. 
University,  Vadodara,  and  Gujarat  College, 
Ahmedabad,  then  started  Bharat  Natyapith, 
his  own  institution,  and  wrote  several  books 
on  theatre.  Among  the  plays  during  his  IPTA 
days  with  Dina  Pathak,  Mochi  Ni  Vahu 


created  a  furore  when  the  cobblers  of 
Ahmedabad  took  out  a  procession  against  it. 
As  the  head  of  the  Drama  Department,  he 
directed  many  student  productions  which 
were  successful  at  the  box  office.  He 
presented  all  kinds  of  plays  :  historical, 
mythological,  social,  suspense,  as  well  as 
plays  influenced  by  Bhavai.  He  dared  to 
present  Dostoevsky’s  Crime  and 
Punishment  as  well  as  the  five-hour 
Sharvilak,  based  on  Mricchakatikam,  without 
commercial  considerations.  At  the  fag  end  of 
his  career,  his  performance  in  Shirwadkar’s 
Natasamrat  remains  one  of  his  most 
memorable  because  the  subject  matter 
seems  to  find  parallels  in  his  own  career. 
Even  if  we  have  arguments  with  his  brand  of 
leftist  ideology,  he  remains  an  incomparable 
performer  and  a  major  influence  on  the  stage 
in  Gujarat. 

The  Darpana  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mrinalini  Sarabhai,  may  not 
be  very  active  in  theatre  today,  but  whenever 
it  staged  drama  with  Kailash  Pandya  and 
Damini  Mehta,  it  always  chose  original  plays. 
The  need  for  an  experience  of  theatre  up 
close,  so  essential  for  theatre  writing,  has  not 
only  been  understood  by  this  institution,  but 
it  has  also  taken  the  trouble  to  provide  this 
experience  to  Gujarati  writers.  Two 
playwrights  who  went  on  to  compose  the 
best  contemporary  plays,  Madhu  Rye  (Koi 
Pan  Ek  Fulnun  Nam  Boloto)  and 
Labhshankar  Thakar  (Pilun  Gulab),  were 
provided  the  opportunity  to  direct  their  first 
plays  by  this  institution.  Similarly,  Darpana 
also  staged  Shrikant  Shah’s  Tirad,  Bakul 
Tripathi’s  Lila,  Shivkumar  Joshi’s  plays  and 
Chinu  Modi’s  Navalsha  Hirji.  The  first 
opportunities  provided  to  Gujarati 
playwrights  by  this  institution  have  not  been 
offered  by  any  other. 

A  group  of  these  authors  formed  in  1967, 
who  first  called  themselves  Re-Math  and 
later,  Akanth  Sabarmati,  met  in  a  room  in  the 
Vidyanagar  School  of  Ahmedabad  and  ran 
writers’  workshops.  Here,  an  unusual  blend 
of  the  European  theatre  of  the  absurd  and  the 
technique  of  improvisation  resulted  in  plays 
which  did  away  with  the  conventions  of 
traditional  theatre.  They  presented  this 
absolutely  fresh  form  by  publishing  two 
volumes  of  these  one-act  plays,  as  well  as 
staging  them  at  many  venues  without  seeking 
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external  help.  It  is  true  that  they  worked  in  a 
Western  idiom,  their  influence  was  limited 
and  today  they  have  scattered,  but  they  gave 
greater  flexibility  to  the  form  of  Gujarati 
drama. 

Ahmedabad  found  two  young  artists  who 
tried  hard  to  keep  the  amateur  parallel 
theatre  going:  Nimesh  Desai  and  Bharat 
Dave.  A  product  of  drama  competitions, 
Desai  performed  many  ambitious  plays, 
original  as  well  as  translated,  with  his  troupe, 
Chorus.  His  prolific  productions  competed 
in  many  national-level  contests.  His  greatest 
drawback  has  been  an  absence  of  good 
players  and  poor  organization.  He  has 
performed  original  plays  like  K.M.  Munshi’s 
historical  Prithvivallabh,  Labhshankar 
Thakar’s  Kahe  Koyal  Shor  Machaye, 
Yashashchandra’s  Kaho  Makanji  Kyan 
Chalya  and  Chinu  Modi’s  Jalka.  Either  the 
play  selected  or  its  interpretation  was 
modern,  with  a  penchant  for  folk-theatre 
elements.  Modi’s  Jalka  was  the  most 
successful. 

Bharat  Dave  is  an  NSD  graduate  who  has 
staged  few  plays  but  all  of  a  high  standard.  An 
adaptation  of  one  of  Gujarat’s  best  novels, 
Manvini  Bhavai  by  Pannalal  Patel,  dealt  with 
human  relationships  on  the  backdrop  of  the 
great  famine  of  1956  and  its  production  was 
challenging,  performed  on  sets  by 
Govardhan  Panchal  who  created  an  entire 
village  on  stage.  A  high  quality  of  lighting  and 
set  design  are  characteristic  of  Dave’s  plays. 
However,  both  Desai  and  Dave  withdrew 
from  theatre  in  Ahmedabad  recently,  for  a 
couple  of  years.  “There  is  something 
radically  wrong,”  Dave  lamented,  “with  a  city 
that  does  not  help  its  theatre  grow.”  Desai 
rues,  “What  else  could  theatre  directors  do 
but  turn  their  attention  to  other  media  when, 
after  a  decade’s  tenacious  work,  theatre 
could  not  become  a  source  of  livelihood  for 
them?” 

Some  groups  in  Ahmedabad  take  greater 
interest  in  alternative  theatre.  The 
Hutheesinh  Visual  Arts  Centre,  under  the 
guidance  of  Subhash  Shah,  has  staged  many 
special  events.  Workshops  have  been 
conducted  by  Badal  Sircar,  Eugenio  Barba, 
Kanti  Madia  and  Arvind  Vaidya;  a  festival  of 
original  plays  was  held  wherein  Jashwant 
Thakar,  Markand  Bhatt,  Paresh  Naik  and 
Subhash  Shah  participated.  Experimental 


plays  are  also  staged  by  Garage  Studio,  run 
by  Hasmukh  Baradi.  His  recent  plays  include 
Tame  Anathi  Ramtata  (a  play  in  ten 
dialogues)  and  Akhun  Aikhu  Farithi.  Along 
with  his  daughter  Manvita,  Baradi  is  also 
active  in  a  movement  for  a  script  bank,  as  well 
as  for  artists’  rights.  The  street  plays  of 
Lokkala  Manch  by  Rajkumar  Gupta  are 
notable.  They  have  used  the  medium  of 
street  theatre  effectively  to  stage  Safdar 
Hashmi’s  plays  as  well  as  create  an  awareness 
of  local  issues. 

One  name  is  important  in  any  mention  of 
Ahmedabad’s  mainstream  theatre:  Arvind 
Vaidya,  involved  with  both  the  INT  and  later, 
Natyasampada,  when  these  institutions 
started  their  Ahmedabad  branches.  He 
assisted  Jashwant  Thakar,  won  state  awards 
four  years  in  a  row,  and  performed  many 
roles  even  in  the  alternative  theatre. 

While  very  few  public  performances  are 
staged  by  the  Drama  Department  of  M.S. 
University,  former  head  Markand  Bhatt  and 
his  unit,  Triveni,  do  plays  from  time  to  time. 
Even  non-Gujarati  artists  like  Prabhakar 
Dabhade  and  P.S.  Chari  are  making  waves  on 
Vadodara  stages.  There  are  perhaps  more 
amateur  groups  in  Surat,  Bulsar  and  Navsari 
in  south  Gujarat  than  there  are  in 
Ahmedabad  and  Gandhinagar.  Compared  to 
Vadodara  more  plays  are  staged  in  Surat  — 
local  as  well  as  imports  from  Bombay.  Kapil 
Dev  Shukla  has  been  performing  alternative 
theatre  for  a  long  time  now,  including 
adaptations  ofVinesh  Antani’s  novels.  Jyoti 
Vaidya’s  plays  have  created  quite  an  impact  at 
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state  competitions.  The  1992  competition 
had  six  plays  in  its  final  round,  three  of  which 
were  from  Surat,  all  written  by  Vaidya.  Bharat 
Yagnik  and  his  Kalaniketan  at  Rajkot  stage 
similar  performances.  There  is  noteworthy 
activity  in  Bhavnagar  and  towns  like  Unjha  in 
north  Gujarat. 

The  main  cause  of  worry  is  the  expectation 
of  Gujarati  audiences  from  Gujarati  theatre. 
Here  is  an  audience  able  and  eager  to  spend 
Rs  75  to  view  a  performance  (a  fact  cherished 
by  Gujarati  theatre).  But  it  expects  next  to 
nothing,  theatrically,  from  the  theatre  it 
supports.  For  viewers,  an  evening  at  the 
theatre  is  an  evening  out  with  friends  or 
relatives  and  they  do  not  want  to  watch 
anything  that  disturbs  or  bothers  them.  They 
are  not  prepared  to  make  it  an  evening  to 
initiate  a  discussion  or  even  think  about 
themselves,  the  world,  human  relationships 
or  social,  political  or  cultural  issues.  Their 
only  requirement  is  a  high  level  of  glamour 
in  every  facet  of  the  play  and  tasty  snacks  at 
the  theatre  cafeteria. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  artists’  and 
craftsmen’s  tragedy  is  that  they,  instead  of 
leading,  prefer  to  be  led.  They  are  not 
prepared  for  the  risk  of  trying  to  mould 
audience  tastes.  So  their  standards  of  good 
and  successful  plays  have  changed.  When  it 
is  possible  to  stage  a  show  on  Saturdays  as 
well  as  odd  days  instead  of  the  usual  Sunday 
afternoons  and  evenings  it  is  considered  to 
be  the  highest  level  of  success.  The  only 
criterion  for  the  selection  of  a  script  is  the 
number  of  performances  it  can  generate  a 


month  for  the  troupe.  Audience  groups  such 
as  caste-based  societies  and  similar  social 
clubs  have  become  so  powerful  in  Bombay 
and  Ahmedabad  that  it  has  become 
impossible  for  producers  to  offend  them. 
Their  large  memberships  and  the  great 
number  of  contract  shows  that  they  can  offer 
a  producer  prove  that  both  artists  and 
audiences  have  handed  over  the  decision  of 
what  must  be  staged  to  a  handful  of  people 
who  run  these  groups. 

The  continued  activity  of  alternative 
theatre  groups  in  Gujarati  appears  remote  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  Though  there  are  half 
a  dozen  such  groups  in  Ahmedabad  now, 
their  standard  continues  to  be  consistently 
low.  This  is  not  to  say  that  this  poverty  has 
anything  to  do  with  their  economic 
restraints.  Not  only  are  the  sets,  lights  and 
other  technical  departments  poor,  but  the 
standard  of  direction  and  acting  is  also  quite 
low.  It  is  relevant  to  note  that  there  is  no 
institution  or  government  body  that  can 
attract  talent  to  alternative  theatre.  While 
government  academies  are  indifferent  to  this 
matter,  there  are  no  talented  artists  on  the 
Gujarati  stage  who  are  willing  to  face  strife  in 
order  to  chase  a  vision  of  alternative  theatre 
for  artistic  satisfaction.  Whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  the  Bania  image  of  Gujaratis  applies  to 
Gujarati  theatre  as  much  as  it  applies  to 
Gujarati  society. 

[Translated  from  the  Gujarati  byNaushil 
Mehta,  with  input  on  theatre  in  Gujarat  from 
Dr  S.  D.  Desai,  drama  critic  of  The  Times  of 
India,  Ahmedabad] 
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It  is  true  that  from  the  historical  point  of 
view,  modern  Hindi  drama  and  theatre 
were  introduced  by  Bharatendu 
Harishchandra  in  Varanasi.  But  what  is  also 
undeniable  is  that  the  kind  of  serious, 
relevant  contemporary  Hindi  theatre  which 
began  in  the  early  fifties,  quickly  taking  the 
shape  of  a  movement,  had  as  its  place  of 
origin  not  any  of  the  Hindi-speaking  states, 
but  metropolises  like  Calcutta,  Bombay  and 
Delhi.  The  rapidly-rising,  new  generation  of 
directors  who  proved  to  be  the  central  force 
of  Hindi  theatre  played  a  decisive  role.  As 
they  were  influenced  primarily  by  English 
dramatic  literature  and  Western  dramatic 
notions,  it  was  not  only  simple  but  also 
natural  for  them  to  translate  and  adapt 
Western  plays  along  with  adopting  the 
realistic  school  of  thought.  While  on  one 
hand,  the  performance  of  some  of  the  best 
plays  by  Sophocles,  Moliere,  Buchner,  Ibsen, 
Chekhov,  Strindberg,  Pirandello,  Lorca, 
Anouilh,  Camus,  Sartre,  Beckett,  Pinter, 
Osborne  and  others  made  the  Hindi  stage 
merely  a  borrowed  platform,  it  served  on  the 
other  to  widen  the  horizons  and  perspectives 
of  both  theatre  artists  and  the  audience  by 
linking  them  to  the  international  arena, 
giving  rise  to  new  alternatives.  Here  the 
contribution  of  the  National  School  of  Drama 
and  Ebrahim  Alkazi  deserve  special  mention. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  it  was  the  Hindi 
play  and  not  Hindi  theatre  that  first  took  up 
the  challenge  of  originality.  Though  some 
indications  could  be  felt  in  Jagdish  Chandra 
Mathur’s  Konarka  and  Lakshmi  Narayan  Lai’s 
Mada  Cactus,  it  became  clearly  manifest  in 
Dharamvir  Bharati’s  Andha  Yug  and  Mohan 
Rakesh’s  Asharh  ka  Ek  Din,  published  in  1954 
and  1958  respectively.  An  example  of  the 
then  current  trend  of  searching  for  one’s 
roots  and  putting  to  test  one’s  directorial 
abilities  was  Shyamanandjalan  who,  in  I960 
in  Calcutta,  dared  to  stage  Rakesh’s  important 
and  difficult  play  which  contemporary  critics 
had  labelled  either  a  poetic  rendition  in  the 
Prasad  tradition  or,  at  best,  a  radio  drama, 
declaring  it  unstageworthy.  Alkazi  and 
Satyadev  Dubey,  who  successfully  produced 
it  in  1962  and  1964  in  Delhi  and  Bombay 
respectively,  highlighted  its  amazing 
theatrical  possibilities  —  the  rhythm  in 
dialogue  arising  out  of  the  internal  conflict 
within  the  characters,  the  connections 


inherent  in  this  dramatic  poem  between 
royal  patronage  and  the  artist,  the  complex 
nature  of  its  man-woman  relationships. 
Similarly,  Andha  Yug,  considered  an 
achievement  in  new  verse,  when  staged  by 
Dubey  in  Bombay  in  1962,  and  then  by  Alkazi 
among  the  ruins  of  the  Feroz  Shah  Kotla  in 
Delhi,  proved  to  be  not  only  one  of  the  best 
plays  in  Indian  drama,  but  its  creative  use  of 
various  theatrical  techniques  and  breaking 
free  from  the  confines  of  the  proscenium 
also  paved  the  way  for  future  open-air 
presentations  with  only  a  symbolic  use  of 
stage  decor.  These  initial  and  fundamental 
experiments  with  stagecraft  byjalan 
(Anamika,  Calcutta),  Dubey  (Theatre  Unit, 
Bombay)  and  Alkazi  (NSD,  Delhi)  may  well 
be  classified  as  the  formative  years  of  Hindi 
theatre. 

Independence,  Partition,  disillusionment, 
industrialization,  technological 
development,  sociopolitical  and  economic 
changes  led  to  the  breaking  down  of  joint 
families.  The  increasing  middle-class 
dominance  brought  about  radical  changes  in 
the  individual  —  specially  in  sexual 
relationships  and  social  values.  The  constant 
conflict  of  the  individual  with  family  and 
society  gave  rise  to  feelings  of  insecurity, 
anxiety,  depression  and  tension  which 
naturally  found  vivid  expression  in  the 
contemporary  idiom  and  dramatic  language 
of  various  Indian  literatures.  By  1967,  there 
had  appeared  Girish  Karnad’s  Tughlaq  in 
Kannada  (1964),  Badal  Sircar’s  Evam  Indrajit 
in  Bengali  (produced,  1965),  and  Vijay 
Tendulkar’s  Shantata!  Court  Chalu  Ahe!  in 
Marathi  (produced,  1967).  In  Hindi,  after  his 
earlier  historical  play  Lehron  ke  Rajhans 
(revised  edition  published  in  1968),  came 
Rakesh’s  much  talked-about  Adhe  Adhure 
(produced,  1969).  Within  a  few  months  of 
each  other,  the  classic  non-Hindi  plays  were 
translated  into  Hindi,  raising  quite  a  storm 
when  staged,  while  Rakesh’s  works  were 
translated  into  other  regional  languages  and 
performed  by  various  directors,  making 
waves  in  Indian  theatre  circles. 

Around  1967,  therefore,  began  that  new 
movement  which  gave  Hindi  theatre  an 
identity  of  its  own  and  established  it  on  the 
national  level  at  par  with  the  rich  dramatic 
traditions  of  other  languages.  It  is  an 
interesting  coincidence  that  Anamika  Kala 
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Sangam  and  Adakar  in  Calcutta,  and  groups 
like  Dishantar  and  Abhiyan  which  enriched 
Delhi’s  stage,  were  formed  in  the  same  year. 
During  this  period  the  National  School  of 
Drama  Repertory  Company  also  began 
independent  productions  and  the 
presentation  of  Agra  Bazar  by  Habib  Tanvir’s 
Naya  Theatre,  with  his  Chhattisgarhi  artistes, 
enhanced  and  shaped  folk-theatre  traditions 
in  the  modern  context,  which  earned  him 
worldwide  recognition. 

In  Delhi,  Alkazi’s  productions,  mostly 
translations  of  various  Indian  and  foreign 
plays,  became  well-known  for  their  awesome 
grandeur,  technical  competence  and 
production  values.  Dishantar  and  Abhiyan 
vied  with  one  another  in  identifying  and 
presenting  new,  meaningful  Indian  plays 
with  originality.  Dishantar’s  Tughlaq, 
Khamosh!  Adalat  Jari  Hai  and  Adhe  Adhure 
directed  by  Om  Shivpuri,  Suno  Janmejay  (by 
Adya  Rangacharya)  directed  by  Mohan 
Maharishi,  Hayavadan  directed  by  B.  V. 
Karanth,  and  Trishanku  written  and  directed 
by  B.  M.  Shah;  Abhiyan’s  Baki  Itihas  (Sircar), 


Panchhi  Aise  Ate  Hain  (Tendulkar)  and 
Guineapig  (Mohit  Chattopadhyay)  directed 
by  Rajinder  Nath,  and  Pagla  Ghora  (Sircar) 
directed  by  T.  P.  Jain,  were  some  of  the  most 
memorable  productions  of  that  time.  In 
1972,  after  the  Mohan  Rakesh  Smriti 
Samaroh,  Dishantar  faded  into  oblivion  as 
Shivpuri,  Karanth  and  Maharishi  left  Delhi 
for  Bombay,  Bangalore  and  Jaipur 
respectively.  On  the  other  hand,  Abhiyan 
continued  its  activities  and  went  on  to 
produce  several  extremely  popular  plays  like 
G.  P.  Deshpande’s  Uddhwasta  Dharmashala, 
Debasis  Majumdar’s  Tamrapatra  and 
Tendulkar’s  Ghashiram  Kotwal,  Jat  hi 
Puchho  Sadhu  ki,  Kamala  and  Kanyadan. 
Talented  directors  and  groups  like  Tanvir’s 
Naya  Theatre,  Faisal  Alkazi  and  Arun 
Kukreja’s  Ruchika,  Safdar  Hashmi’s  Jan  Natya 
Manch,  M.  K.  Raina’s  Prayog,  Amal  Allana’s 
Studio- 1,  Devendra  Raj’s  Ankur,  Prasanna’s 
Ekatra,  Krishnakant’s  Sakshi,  N.  K.  Sharma’s 
Act  One  and  Sambhav,  a  group  of  many 
NSD-trained  artistes,  played  an  important 
role  in  the  development  of  Delhi’s  Hindi 


The  Padatik 
revival  of  Mohan 
Rakesh ’s  Adhe 
Adhure  (Calcutta, 
1983),  featuring 
Shyamanand  and 
Chetna  Jalan, 
directed  by  the 
former 
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stage.  Some  of  the  presentations  of  the 
Shri  Ram  Centre  Repertory  also  helped  in 
popularizing  Hindi  theatre. 

In  1972,  Shyamanandjalan  broke  away 
from  Anamika  in  Calcutta  and  formed 
Padatik.  Meanwhile,  Anamika  produced 
Pratibha  Agrawal’s  adaptation  of  Godan, 
directed  by  Ravi  Dave,  Ek  Aur  Dronacharya 
and  Madhavi,  directed  by  Bimal  Lath, 

Kamala,  Manoj  Mitra’s  Rajdarshan  and 
Tripurari  Sharma’s  Reshmi  Rumal,  directed 
by  Swaran  Chaudhry,  and  Sanjh  Dhale, 
written  and  directed  by  Tripti  Mitra.  Some  of 
Jalan’s  best  productions  for  Padatik  included 
Gidhare  and  Sakharam  Binder  (Tendulkar), 
Hazar  Chaurasi  ki  Ma  (Mahasweta  Devi), 
Sakuntala,  Adhe  Adhure  and  Kanyadan; 
Bichchhu  and  Kaua  Chala  Hans  ki  Chal  (both 
based  on  Moliere),  directed  by  Ranjit  Kapur 
and  Jalan  respectively,  and  Raja  Lear 
(Shakespeare),  directed  by  Fritz  Bennewitz, 
were  also  well  received.  Usha  Ganguli’s 
group  Rangakarmee,  which  presented 
Gudiya  Ghar  (from  Ibsen),  directed  by  Tripti 
Mitra,  as  well  as  Lokkatha,  Mahabhoj,  Court 
Martial  and  Rudali,  acted  and  directed  by 
Usha  Ganguli,  won  many  regional  and 
national  awards,  earning  fame  and  prestige 
in  a  very  short  while. 

In  Bombay,  apart  from  Dubey’s  Theatre 
Unit  and  M.S.  Sathyu’s  productions  for  IPTA, 
Dinesh  Thakur’s  Ank,  comprising  theatre 
artists  who  left  the  Delhi  stage  for  the 
celluloid  world,  has  maintained  some  level 
of  activity  by  producing  entertaining 
adaptations  and  translations  of  Western 
plays.  Om  Puri’s  Majma  has  wound  up  and 
the  activities  of  Nadira  Babbar’s  Ekjut  are  also 
uncertain.  In  the  last  couple  of  decades, 
among  other  amateur  groups  committed  to 
serious  Hindi  theatre,  Kala  Mandir  in 
Gwalior,  Abhinet  in  Chandigarh,  Kala 
Sangam  and  IPTA  in  Patna,  Roopantar  in 
Gorakhpur  and  Darpan  in  Lucknow,  deserve 
special  mention. 

If  one  looks  at  these  last  twenty-five  years 
of  Hindi  theatre  collectively,  one  finds  along 
with  the  well-formed  realistic  tradition  many 
other  trends  of  progressive  theatre  activity 
which  require  brief  discussion.  Sanskrit 
classics  like  Sakuntala,  Malavikagnimitram, 
Madhyamavyayoga,  Svapnavasavadatta, 
Urubhanga  and  Mricchakatika  were 
repeatedly  performed  by  many  directors. 


Similarly,  plays  like  Jasma  Odan,  directed  by 
Shanta  Gandhi,  Maina  Gurjari,  directed  by 
Bharat  Dave  and  Saiyan  Bhaye  Kotwal, 
directed  by  Usha  Banerjee,  in  folk  forms  like 
Bhavai  and  Tamasha,  were  appreciated  by 
Hindi  audiences.  But  it  was  only  in  the  early 
seventies  that  the  creative  influence  of 
classical  Sanskrit  traditions  and  folk  forms  on 
contemporary  Hindi  theatre  began  to  be 
noticed.  An  example  of  this  was  found  in  the 
lively  songs  and  energetic  performance  of 
the  Chhattisgarhi  actors  in  Naya  Theatre’s 
productions,  maintaining  the  dialect  and 
style  of  these  folk  artistes  :  Gaon  ka  Nam 
Sasural  Mor  Nam  Damad,  Charandas  Chor, 
Bahadur  Kalarin  and  Hirma  ki  Amar  Kahani. 
The  success  and  simplicity  with  which  Habib 
Tanvir  produced  classics  like  Lala  Shohrat 
Ray,  Shajapur  ki  Shanti  Bai  and  Mitti  ki  Gari 
(after  Moliere,  Brecht  and  Sudraka, 
respectively)  were  also  an  achievement. 
Bhanu  Bharati  staged  Pashu  Gayatri  with  Bhil 
tribal  performers  using  the  same  style  as  they 
had  employed  in  Gavri.  While  Satish  Anand’s 
creative  usage  of  the  Bihari  folk  form, 
Bidesiya,  in  staging  Sudraka’s  Mati  Gari  made 
the  performance  attractive,  Bansi  Kaul  made 
serious  and  meaningful  use  of  stagecraft  and 
the  vidusaka  in  many  of  his  plays.  Ebrahim 
Alkazi,  in  the  Purana  Qila  presentation  of 
Andha  Yug,  and  Amal  Allana  in  Adhe  Adhure 
made  interesting  use  of  Japanese  Kabuki  and 
Noh  elements. 

There  usually  exists  a  state  of  conflict  or 
tension  between  plays  written  and  rooted  in 
foreign  languages  or  Sanskrit,  and  the 
prevalent  dramatic  styles  of  the  country. 
Adaptation  of  the  script  into  one’s  language 
and  its  subsequent  performance  in 
traditional  or  folk  styles  was  successfully 
achieved  by  Mudrarakshasa  and  Bansi  Kaul 
in  Ala  Afsar  (Gogol’s  Inspector  General)  and 
Anil  Choudhury  and  Fritz  Bennewitz  in 
Chopra  Kamal,  Naukar  Jamal  (Brecht’s  Mr. 
Puntilla  and  His  Man  Matti).  But  normally, 
translating  foreign  plays  and  presenting 
them  in  such  a  manner  is  very  difficult,  as  it 
proves  to  be  extremely  demanding  on  any 
director  in  terms  of  creativity.  This  is  why  B. 
V.  Karanth’s  production  of  Shakespeare’s 
Macbeth  in  the  Yakshagana  form  as 
Barnam  Van,  though  controversial,  is 
accepted  as  a  great  endeavour.  Under 
Karanth,  Madhya  Pradesh’s  Rangmandal 
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charted  new  horizons  in  terms  of  technique 
by  adapting  many  Indian  and  foreign  classics 
into  its  folk  forms  and  dialects.  The  staging  of 
some  of  Jayshankar  Prasad’s  plays,  especially 
Skandagupta  by  Karanth,  is  an  important 
event  in  modern  Hindi  theatre.  But  the 
disappointing  fact  is  that,  despite  such 
well-appreciated  performances,  Bharat 
Bhavan  (the  first  amphitheatre  to  be  built  in 
Bhopal,  in  1982)  could  not  sustain  its 
activities  even  for  a  decade.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  playwriting,  creative  use  of  folk 
elements  was  found  in  Karnad’s  Hayavadana, 
Tendulkars  Ghashiram  Kotwal, 
Chandrasekhar  Kambar’s  Jokumaraswami 
and,  in  Hindi,  Lakshmi  Narayan  Lai’s  Ek  Satya 
Harishchandra  and  Sarveshwar  Dayal 
Saksena’s  Bakri.  These  plays,  imaginatively 
staged  by  gifted  directors  like  Karanth, 
Rajinder  Nath,  Dubey,  Sathyu  and  Raina, 
enriched  Hindi  theatre,  while  shrugging  off 
the  realistic  traditions  of  Western  drama. 

From  the  time  of  the  IPTA,  a  dearth  of 
good  plays,  new  dramatic  experiences  and 
inspiring  matter  had  led  to  the  dramatization 


of  novels  and  short  stories  by  theatre  people. 
In  the  last  twenty-five  years,  too,  this  trend 
has  been  quite  prevalent.  Two  different 
dramatic  adaptations  of  Premchand’s  Godan, 
by  Vishnu  Prabhakar  and  Pratibha  Agrawal, 
were  successfully  staged  by  G.  Kumar  Verma 
in  Delhi  and  Ravi  Dave  in  Calcutta.  In 
1977-78,  the  NSD  Repertory  productions  of 
Begum  ka  Takiya  (Pandit  Anand  Kumar)  and 
Mukhya  Mantri  (Chanakya  Sen),  adapted  and 
directed  by  Ranjit  Kapur,  proved  to  be  not 
only  artistic  but  also  extremely  popular. 
Similarly,  Mannu  Bhandari’s  Mahabhoj, 
presented  by  Usha  Ganguli  in  Calcutta  and 
Amal  Allana  in  Delhi,  and  Shyamanandjalan’s 
production  of  Hazar  Chaurasi  ki  Ma  were 
highly  appreciated  for  their  inspiring 
dialogue  and  lively  performance.  Krishna 
Sobti’s  Mitro  Marjani,  adapted  and  directed 
by  B.  M.  Shah  for  the  NSD  Repertory,  proved 
to  be  a  milestone  in  terms  of  popularity. 
Another  side  to  this  dramatization  of  fiction 
is  the  new  tradition  of  performing  novels  and 
stories  without  any  kind  of  adaptation  and 
the  minimum  of  props,  started  in  1975  by 


Krishna  Sobti’s 
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Devendra  Raj  who,  employing  a  single  actor, 
presented  Tin  Ekant  with  three  of  Nirmal 
Verma’s  stories  (Dhup  ka  Tukra,  Derh  Inch 
Upar,  Weekend)  produced  by  the  NSD 
Repertory.  Since  then,  Devendra  Raj  has 
directed  over  a  hundred  stories  and  twelve 
novels  in  his  unique  style.  An  audiovisual 
representation  of  texts  meant  to  be  read  or 
simply  heard  was  a  challenging  proposition, 
handled  by  him  with  imagination  and 
expertise. 

Carl  Weber,  associated  for  many  years 
with  Brecht,  and  Fritz  Bennewitz,  known  to 
be  an  expert  on  Brecht,  came  to  India  in  1968 
and  1970,  respectively.  For  the  NSD,  they 
staged  plays  like  The  Caucasian  Chalk  Circle 
and  The  Threepenny  Opera,  through  which 
Brecht’s  committed  and  objective  “epic 
theatre”  influenced  not  only  Hindi  theatre 
but  also  Indian  theatre  as  a  whole.  Bennewitz 
came  to  India  several  times  as  a  guest 
director  of  Hindi  productions,  presenting 
many  of  Brecht’s  plays  and  other  plays  in  the 
Brechtian  style  for  the  NSD,  Rangmandal  and 
Padatik.  Perhaps  he  was  partly  instrumental 
in  making  Brecht  the  favourite  Western 
playwright  of  Indian  groups  in  the  seventies 
and  eighties. 

The  influence  of  absurdist  theatre  was 
slightly  different.  It  had  started  with 
Bhuvaneswar’s  Tambe  ke  Kide,  and 
Satyabrata  Sinha  had  also  presented 
Bharatendu’s  Andher  Nagari  in  a  similar 
style.  Translations  of  plays  like  Beckett’s 
Waiting  for  Godot  and  Endgame,  Albee’s 
The  Zoo  Story,  Ionesco’s  The  Lesson  and 
The  Chairs,  and  Genet’s  Deathwatch  were 
performed  time  and  again.  Vipin  Agarwal  and 
Mudrarakshasa  adopted  this  style  well.  In 
keeping  with  the  trend  of  the  day,  Lakshmi 
Narayan  Lai  wrote  Abdullah  Diwana  and  in 
subsequent  editions  of  many  of  his  other 
plays  introduced  absurdist  elements.  Some 
indications  of  this  style  can  also  be  found  in 
Mohan  Rakesh  and  Dharamvir  Bharati.  But 
none  achieved  as  much  success  as  Mani 
Madhukar’s  Ras  Gandharva  (directed  by 
Bhanu  Bharati  and  B.  V.  Karanth).  However, 
this  style  and  expression  does  not  have  much 
in  common  with  the  Indian  social  fabric  ; 
perhaps  this  is  the  reason  why  its  influence 
on  Hindi  theatre  did  not  last  for  more  than 
fifteen  years. 

Another  feature  of  Hindi  theatre  activity  is 


street  or  environmental  theatre,  which  had 
its  beginnings  in  the  early  seventies,  but  took 
shape  around  1977  with  the  Hindi 
publication  and  countrywide  performances 
of  Badal  Sircar’s  Julus  (MichM)  and  Bhoma. 
The  ironic  style  of  Sircar’s  “Third  Theatre” 
plays  united  committed  theatre  personalities 
like  M.  K.  Raina,  Safdar  Hashmi  and  many 
others  all  over  the  country.  Street  theatre 
emerged  as  a  movement  with  great  impact. 
Shankar  Shesh’s  play  Poster  received  acclaim 
and  popularity  both  on  stage  as  well  as  in  the 
open.  But  after  the  political  killing  of  Hashmi, 
this  aggressive  and  populist  medium  which 
made  use  of  theatre  as  a  weapon  gradually 
died  down  and  Hindi  theatre  artistes 
attached  to  it  are  gradually  returning  to 
mainstream  activity.  Even  today,  however, 
there  are  some  who  are  drawn  toward  this 
style,  an  important  example  being  Balwant 
Thakur,  a  young  Dogri  director  fromjammu, 
who  produced  a  striking  version  of 
Mahabhoj. 

The  concept  of  theatre  workshops  has  also 
played  a  vital  role  in  the  development  of 
serious  Hindi  theatre  since  the  seventies. 
After  graduating  from  NSD,  theatre  workers 
like  Karanth,  Raina  and  Bansi  Kaul  travelled 
endlessly  carrying  the  message  of  theatre 
activity  from  metropolises  to  small  towns  and 
cities.  School  and  college  students  and 
independent  amateurs  received  a  great  deal 
of  both  theoretical  and  practical  support 
from  these  exercises.  During  the  rewriting 
of  Lehron  ke  Rajhans,  the  respect  and 
compatibility  shared  by  Mohan  Rakesh  and 
Shyamanand  Jalan  led  to  the  strengthening 
of  the  dream  of  holding  theatre -writing 
workshops. 

The  search  for  adequate  and  appropriate 
performance  sites,  and  using  the  stage  in 
various  new  ways,  have  been  important 
recent  developments.  While  the  Feroz  Shah 
Kotla,  Talkatora  and  the  ruins  of  Purana  Qila 
were  selected  as  settings  for  spectacular 
presentations  of  historical  plays  like  Andha 
Yug,  Tughlaq  and  Razia  Sultan,  their  director 
Alkazi  decided  on  the  small  Studio  Theatre 
for  staging  plays  which  dealt  with  everyday 
human  experiences.  For  plays  involving 
many  locations,  levels  and  elaborate 
production,  open-air  presentations  were 
considered  most  appropriate.  This  gave  birth 
to  Meghdut,  the  amphitheatre  in  NSD.  The 
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basement  theatre  started  by  Rajinder  Nath  at 
the  Shri  Ram  Centre  became  an  important 
platform  from  the  economic  point  of  view,  as 
well  as  in  terms  of  utility.  Effective  use  of  the 
open  spaces  of  NSD’s  own  Bahawalpur 
House  was  made  by  Karanth  for  Andher 
Nagari,  Bhanu  Bharati  for  Katha  Kahi  Ek  Jale 
Per  Ne  and  Chandrama  Singh  urf  Chamku, 
and  Ram  Gopal  Bajaj  for  Andha  Yug.  Amal 
Allana  staged  King  Lear  imaginatively  at  the 
Village  Complex  in  Pragati  Maidan.  Studio 
No.  2  of  Bahawalpur  House  has  also  been 
used  interestingly  for  many  student 
productions.  For  Tughlaq,  Arun  Kukreja  sat 
his  audience  on  the  stage  of  Triveni,  using 
the  aisles  for  performance.  For  Chimate 
Wale  Baba,  Faisal  Alkazi  made  beautiful  use 
of  the  empty  space  to  the  right  of  the 
Chamber  Theatre  at  Triveni  to  create  an 
atmosphere  of  the  natural  surroundings  of 
the  Himalayan  foothills.  In  Calcutta, 
Shyamanand  Jalan  performed  Chapte 
Chapte  in  an  arena  theatre.  Various  directors 
experimented  with  the  stage  surface,  ramps, 
levels,  platforms  and  token  stage  decor, 
which  became  an  important  feature  in  many 
of  Rajinder  Nath’s  presentations. 

Nowadays,  serious  thought  is  also  given  to 
decisions  regarding  costumes  and  music, 
and  a  lot  of  attention  is  paid  to  maintain 
authenticity  with  regard  to  time  and  space. 
Stageworthiness  and  aesthetic  values  receive 
adequate  consideration  with  bright  stage 
illumination  being  replaced  by  more  natural 
and  subtle  lighting.  Even  posters  and 
brochures  have  become  more  appealing. 
Hindi  theatre  can  now  be  called  technically 
more  competent,  mature  and  professional 
than  ever  before. 

During  these  years  many  theatre 
magazines  appeared,  such  as  Natrang,  Enact, 
Chhayanat,  Natyavarta,  Kalavarta,  Abhinay, 
Abhinay  Samvad,  Natyam,  Rang  Bharati  and 
Rang  Yog.  A  few  training  institutes,  along  the 
lines  of  NSD,  opened  in  Lucknow, 
Chandigarh  and  Patiala.  With  the  setting  up 
of  the  Natya  Shodh  Sansthan  in  Calcutta  and 
Natrang  Pratisthan  in  Delhi,  an  atmosphere 
for  serious  academic  activity  in  theatre  has 
become  possible.  However,  the  “weekend 
theatre”  introduced  by  Dishantar  in  Delhi 
and  Anamika  in  Calcutta  proved  only 
moderately  successful.  Even  professional 
companies  like  Naya  Theatre,  LTG,  Delhi  Art 


Theatre  and  the  repertories  of  NSD  and 
Shri  Ram  Centre,  who  pay  their  artistes  regular 
wages,  must  depend  on  government  grants 
rather  than  their  own  income  to  take  care  of 
their  expenses.  Apart  from  the  two 
repertories  and  Naya  Theatre,  the  activities 
of  other  theatre  groups  do  not  even  qualify 
as  professional.  Those  which  offer  one  or 
two  productions  every  year  with  just  five  or 
six  performances  can  at  best  be  termed 
semiprofessional.  We  have  been  unable  to 
cultivate  or  create  a  serious  audience  who 
would  be  motivated  enough  to  buy  tickets  to 
watch  good  performances. 

Cinema,  video  and  television  have  only 
furthered  this  decline.  Fame  and  fortune 
have  lured  actors,  directors,  technicians  as 
well  as  writers  into  the  world  of  films  and 
serials.  Barring  a  few  exceptions,  theatre 
activity  for  most  newcomers  has  become  a 
mere  stepping  stone  for  TV  or  cinema,  while 
the  established  and  famous  stars  fill  up  some 
of  their  spare  time  with  the  quick  and  casual 
production  of  a  play.  This  is  the  reason  why  a 
lot  of  theatre  activity,  in  fact,  even  the  writing 
of  plays,  has  to  depend  to  a  large  extent  on 
grants.  Hence  theatre-writing  workshops  and 
theatre  awards  from  academies  and  councils 
are  becoming  increasingly  important.  The 
programmes  and  meets  organized  by  the 
Sangeet  Natak  Akademi,  Manzar  Theatre  and 
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Sahitya  Kala  Parishad  go  a  long  way  in 
ensuring  the  continuation  of  some  amount 
of  Hindi  theatre  activity  in  Delhi.  They  have 
also  encouraged  the  performance  of 
non-Hindi  plays  of  a  national  standard  in  the 
capital.  A  similar  role  is  played  by  Anamika 
Kala  Sangam  and  Sangit  Kala  Mandir  in 
Calcutta,  while  various  academies  and 
agencies  are  involved  in  organizing  drama 
festivals  in  other  cities. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  originality  in 
dramatic  literature,  some  progress  has  been 
made  despite  adverse  circumstances.  The 
loss  of  Mohan  Rakesh,  Jagdish  Chandra 
Mathur,  Lakshmi  Narayan  Lai,  Shankar  Shesh, 
Sarveshwar  Dayal  Saksena,  Sharad  Joshi  and 
Ramesh  Bakshi,  left  a  great  void  in  terms  of 
originality  in  Hindi  theatre  writing.  Mani 
Madhukar,  Kusum  Kumar  and  Mudrarakshasa 
have  gone  into  self-imposed  exile.  Still,  some 
activity  remains  with  Bhisham  Sahni, 


SurendraVerma,  AsgarWajahat,  Nand  Kishor 
Acharya,  Mrinal  Pande,  Tripurari  Sharma  and 
others  from  both  the  old  and  new 
generations,  showing  an  increasing 
inclination  towards  serious  drama.  The 
desire  for  thematic  variations  and 
experiments  with  stage  and  style  have 
enriched  writing  to  some  extent. 
Unfortunately,  this  progress  is  more  in  terms 
of  quantity  than  quality  as  even  today,  most 
of  the  better-known  works  are  dependent  on 
myths  and  legends.  Older  strictures  on 
performance  have  become  quite  flexible,  yet 
there  have  been  no  imaginative  forays  into 
this  newfound  freedom.  The  influence  of  the 
realistic,  classical  and  folk  traditions  is 
becoming  greater.  Despite  all  efforts,  the 
future  of  Hindi  theatre  in  this  last  decade  of 
the  twentieth  century  remains  quite  obscure, 
with  difficult  challenges  ahead. 

[Translated  into  English  byShailja  Kejriwal] 
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The  sixties  brought  new  trends  to 
Kannada  drama  and  theatre,  the 
decade  being  the  period  when  the 
modernist  movement  in  Kannada  literature 
was  at  its  peak.  Karnad’s  Tughlaq  came  out  in 
1964.  And  then  major  writers  like  Lankesh 
and  Kambar,  too,  engaged  in  writing  plays 
like  Sankranti  and  Jokumaraswami 
respectively:  important  works  of  literature, 
not  just  of  theatre.  Although  the 
“Renaissance”  greats  like  Kuvempu,  Masti, 
Bendre,  Karanth  and  Pu.  Ti.  Na.  had  all 
written  plays,  Kannada  amateur  theatre  had 
only  a  few  models  —  the  “serious”  realists 
Kailasam  and  Sriranga,  and  the 
comparatively  lighter  Parvathavani  and 
Gundanna.  Thus,  it  was  only  in  the  sixties  that 
Kannada  theatre  and  literature  came  to  meet 
each  other  at  their  creative  best.  The  arrival 
of  B.  V.  Karanth  was  as  important  as  that  of 
Karnad,  Lankesh  and  Kambar.  Karanth’s 
three  concurrent  productions  of  Oedipus, 
Jokumaraswami  and  Sankranti  at  the 
open-air  auditorium  of  Ravindra  Kalakshetra, 
Bangalore,  opened  new  vistas  for  Kannada 
theatre  in  1972.  Later,  he  directed  plays  by 
older-generation  writers  like  Samsa  and  G. 

B.  Joshi,  and  by  directing  children’s  plays  like 
Panjara  Shale  he  brought  an  entirely  new 
dimension  to  children’s  theatre. 

Karanth  also  restored  the  spell  of 
audiovisual  splendour  to  Kannada  theatre 
which,  in  its  amateur  phase,  had  rejected 
spectacle  in  performance  for  words,  but  had 
ultimately  reduced  itself  to  mere  verbiage. 
Karanth’s  splendour,  however,  was 
completely  different  from  that  of 
professional  theatre,  marking  a  quantum 
leap  forward.  For  him,  theatre  was  a  ritual,  a 
festive  community  celebration,  and  he  made 
a  remarkably  functional  and  creative  use  of 
this  particular  element  from  old  professional 
theatre.  Music  and  dance,  kept  out  of 
Sriranga’s  productions  almost  like 
untouchables,  now  became  integral  parts  of 
the  theatre  idiom  forged  by  Karanth. 
Fundamental  changes  took  place  in  the 
concept  of  stage  setting  too,  with  Karanth 
evolving  a  new  stylized  form  much  different 
from  both  the  classical  and  the  folk.  In  the 
area  of  acting,  artistes  like  C.  R.  Simha  and  G. 
V.  Shivanand  were  developing  a  style  much 
in  contrast  to  that  of  oldtimers  like  Kailasam, 
Hirannaiah,  Parvathavani  and  Sampath.  The 


new  respect  for  the  literary  qualities  of  a  play 
was  again  of  a  kind  very  different  from  the 
almost  dogmatic  adherence  to  the  text  that 
Sriranga  used  to  demand.  Now  such  a  respect 
could  coexist  with  and  also  mean  a 
reworking,  a  new  reading  and  interpretation 
of  the  original  text,  the  chief  creative  motive 
being  transcreating  a  literary  text  into  a 
performance  text.  Hence  Karanth  gave  up 
Sriranga’s  model  of  an  absolutist  line-by-line, 
word-by-word  rendering  of  a  play-text.  He 
edited  the  original  according  to  his  needs, 
sometimes  even  interpolating  his  own  new 
elements.  This  gave  rise  to  a  debate,  often 
controversial,  as  to  how  proper  was  this  kind 
of  freedom  taken  with  the  original  work,  as 
to  whose  word  was  final  in  theatre,  whose 
medium  was  theatre — the  playwright’s  or  the 
director’s.  With  an  increasing  emphasis  on 
production,  the  director  came  to  gain  a 
higher  stature  as  far  as  the  realm  of  theatre 
was  concerned. 

Views  developed  which  argued  that  a 
theatre  production  should  be  discussed 
more  in  the  light  of  the  director’s  vision  than 
that  of  the  playwright’s  “original”  text.  For 
after  all,  any  production,  this  school  said,  was 
ultimately  an  attempt  at  understanding  and 
interpreting  the  original  play  and  playwright. 
For  instance,  G.  B.  Joshi’s  Sattavara  Neralu  is 
not  considered  a  work  of  any  importance  in 
literary  circles,  but  Karanth’s  production 
(1974)  brought  it  immense  recognition. 
Using  the  famous  16th-century  saint-poet 
Purandara  Dasa’s  compositions  for  the 
choral  songs,  Karanth  created  an  altogether 
new  text  in  his  theatre  work.  Although  based 
on  and  inspired  by  Joshi’s  original,  Karanth’s 
Sattavara  Neralu  bore  such  an  individual 
stamp  as  to  be  regarded  an  independent 
work  of  its  own.  Comments,  half-bouquetful, 
half-barbed,  that  he  could  transform  even  a 
drab  newspaper  item  into  a  magical  theatre 
event,  gained  circulation.  There  was  also 
criticism  that  theatre  being  more  of  a  festive 
celebration  for  Karanth,  his  selection  of  plays 
lacked  an  ideological  consistency.  Of  late,  he 
has  been  placing  more  emphasis  on  words, 
that  is,  speech,  intonation  and  pause,  but 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  revolutionary 
change  in  terms  of  content.  His  most  recent 
production,  Gokula  Nirgamana,  is  a  striking 
exception,  fusing  content  and  form 
flawlessly.  It  is  undeniable  that  over  the  past 
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three  decades,  Karanth  has  given  Kannada 
theatre  an  authentic  and  unique  mode  which 
can  unreservedly  be  called  the  Karanth 
school.  With  his  wizardly  powers  of  ceaseless 
exploitation  of  the  manifold  possibilities  of  a 
play  and  its  production,  and  of  transmuting 
theatre  space,  time  and  action  into  a 
wondrous  celebration,  Karanth  has  won  for 
modern  Kannada  theatre  a  name  and  dignity 
matching  that  of  modern  Kannada  literature. 

Amateur  theatre  maintained  an  intimate 
relationship  with  its  contemporary  literary 
movements.  The  seventies  placed  in  the 
forefront  the  question  of  ideological 
commitment  and  leftist  movements  grew. 
Against  this  background,  it  was  only  natural 
that  street-plays  gained  prominence  during 
the  decade.  The  form  questioned,  altered 
and  expanded  the  very  concepts  of  literature 
and  theatre,  with  an  insistent  demand  that 
like  language,  theatre,  too,  be  used  for 
day-to-day  affairs,  for  immediate  responses 
to  social  issues  and  as  a  tool  for  political 
movements  and  agitations.  It  came  out  of 
closed  auditoriums  and  found  a  place  on  the 
streets,  enabling  people  to  respond  to  it  even 
while  going  about  their  everyday  activities. 
This  extended  the  idea  of  the  actor-spectator 
relationship  and  notions  about  acting  style, 
costumes,  props  also  changed,  as 
“meaningful  functionality”  became  the  vital 
refrain  of  this  theory  of  theatre.  Although  it 
sometimes  reduced  theatre  to  simplified 
sloganeering,  this  movement  nevertheless 
created  new  images  through  productions 
like  Belchi  and  Patre  Sangappana  Kole 
Prakarana.  Organizations  like  Samudaya, 
Dalita  Kala  Mandali  and  Chitra  staged 
hundreds  of  street-plays  all  over  the  state.  In 
retrospect,  none  of  these  plays  merit  serious 
attention  as  classic  works.  All  the  same,  being 
the  immediate  and  often  incandescent 
theatrical  responses  to  events  of  their  time 
and  place,  they  retain  a  certain  historical 
importance  and  relevance. 

The  cultural  movement  of  which  the 
street-play  was  one  manifestation  also  deeply 
and  decisively  influenced  at  another  level 
our  major  writers  and  theatre  figures.  Along 
with  its  street-plays,  a  troupe  like  Samudaya 
also  staged  several  classics.  While  Pirandello, 
Camus,  Sartre  and  Beckett  were  the  major 
foreign  influences  in  the  sixties,  it  was  Gorky, 
Chekhov  and  Brecht  during  the  seventies.  At 


the  same  time,  as  more  translations  of  plays 
from  other  languages  than  original  Kannada 
ones  were  being  staged,  Karnad,  Kambar  and 
Lankesh  made  new  experiments  in 
playwriting.  Karnad  and  Kambar  especially 
were  to  reexamine  the  question  of  a 
meaningful  and  mutually  beneficial 
relationship  between  traditional  folk  theatre 
and  contemporary  theatre,  and  the  desirable 
forms  that  this  relationship  should  take. 

The  most  outstanding  director  of  this 
period  was  Prasanna.  One  of  the  founders  of 
Samudaya,  he  did  not  confine  himself  to 
street-plays.  Evolving  a  method  entirely 
different  from  Karanth’s,  he  gave  a  new 
direction  to  Kannada  theatre.  He  often  wrote 
plays  of  his  own,  for  instance,  Ondu  Loka 
Kathe,  Dangeya  Munchina  Dinagalu  and 
Tadrupi.  Although  not  considered  major 
plays  by  literary  standards,  they  were 
wonderful  successes  as  theatre.  His  stage 
composition  was  closer  to  painting, 
photography  and  film  whereas  Karanth’s 
approximated  music,  dance  and  celebration. 
For  Karanth,  theatre  was  a  ritual,  a  festival, 
while  for  Prasanna  it  was  a  critical  and 
interpretative  forum.  Karanth’s  vision  flashed 
through  incomparable  intuition,  but  for 
Prasanna  it  was  a  question  of  intellectual 
exploration.  Prasanna’s  production  of 
Galileo  inspired  completely  new  thinking  in 
Karnataka  not  only  about  choice  of  subject, 
stage  design  and  visual  composition,  but  the 
whole  purpose  of  theatre.  He  created  a  mode 
distinct  from  the  realistic  experimentation  of 
Kailasam  and  Sriranga,  the  stylization  of 
Karanth  and  the  propagandist,  reformist 
model  of  his  own  times.  While  he  always 
regarded  his  theatre  work  as  a  form  of 
political  activity,  he  did  not  reduce  it  to 
simplistic  propaganda.  He  was  thus 
unquestionably  the  first  to  bring  validity  and 
dignity  to  leftist  theatre  in  Karnataka. 
Prasanna  has  firmly  established  himself  as  a 
vital  contrast  to  Karanth’s  talent.  To  this  day, 
they  are  the  only  two  Kannada  directors  who 
have  earned  as  much  respect  as  have  the 
modern  writers,  being  as  important  and 
indispensable  to  Kannada  theatre  as  Karnad, 
Lankesh,  Kambar  or  K.V.  Subbanna  (founder 
of  Ninasam).  Kannada  theatre  has  not  really 
moved  any  further  from  the  Karanth  school 
or  the  Prasanna  school.  Directors  who  came 
afterwards  have  only  been  imitating  them  or 
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at  best  are  engaged  in  a  creative  battle  to  free 
themselves  from  their  pervasive  influence. 

Theatre  activities  of  the  sixties  and 
seventies  generated  a  great  upsurge  in 
Karnataka,  a  situation  which  in  the  eighties 
led  to  an  increasing  demand  for  formal 
training  in  theatre  arts.  The  state  Natak 
Akademi  began  conducting  theatre 
workshops  everywhere.  Ninasam,  in 
Heggodu,  organized  a  number  of  workshops 
in  rural  areas  for  various  social  groups  like 
farmers,  factory  workers,  fishermen,  tribals, 
giving  a  broad  base  to  theatre  activities  in  the 
state.  Abhinaya  Taranga  of  Bangalore  trained 
a  large  number  of  young  enthusiasts  in  its 
Sunday  Theatre  School.  The  drama 
departments  of  the  universities,  however, 
continued  in  their  comatose  state  and 
became  irrelevant.  Ninasam  began  a  Theatre 
Institute  in  1980  which  offers  a  one-year 
diploma  course  in  theatre  arts  with  a 
consolidated  syllabus  modelled  on  that  of 
the  three-year  course  at  the  National  School 
of  Drama.  Every  year,  about  fifteen  young 
candidates  from  different  parts  of  Karnataka 
are  selected  to  enter  this  full-time,  residential 
institute  and  given  stipends.  Over  the  years 
about  200  trainees  have  come  out  from 
Ninasam,  most  of  them  now  engaged  in 
theatre  all  over  the  state  in  different 
capacities.  Interestingly,  one  can  find  trained 
theatre  workers  in  any  part  of  Karnataka  now, 
with  a  basic  level  of  formal  education  not 
only  in  acting  and  direction  but  also  in 
lighting  and  sound,  stage  design  and 
management,  makeup  and  costume-making. 
As  a  result,  theatre  activities  have  truly 
become  decentralized,  the  rural  pockets 
today  showing  a  much  higher  enthusiasm 
than  even  the  capital,  Bangalore.  It  is  of  no 
small  cultural  significance  that  in  unmapped 
villages  like  Heggodu,  Manchikeri,  Tumari 
or  Balila,  more  people  throng  theatre  shows 
than  in  Bangalore.  Equally  noteworthy  is  the 
fact  that  as  theatre  activity  has  developed  in 
various  aspects,  artistic  as  well  as  technical, 
there  has  been  a  complementary  qualitative 
improvement  in  the  tastes  of  the  audience. 
Kannada  amateur  theatre  has  had 
remarkable  successes  at  taluka  centres  like 
Gadag,  Udipi,  Hungund  and  Somvarpet. 

The  eighties  mark  another  watershed,  the 
beginnings  and  development  of  the 
repertory  movement  in  Kannada.  There  are 


now  more  than  fifty  persons  from  Karnataka 
who  have  graduated  from  the  NSD  over  the 
past  thirty  years.  Add  to  this  the  larger  group 
trained  within  the  state  at,  for  instance, 
Ninasam,  and  one  has  a  formidable  number 
of  theatre  workers.  As  long  as  theatre  activity 
and  training  had  largely  remained  an 
amateur  pursuit,  without  much  thought 
about  or  need  to  follow  it  as  a  regular 
profession,  the  idea  of  repertories  had  not 
appeared.  Besides,  there  was  already  a 
professional  theatre  form  like  the  Company 
theatre  since  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
still  very  popular  in  north  Karnataka.  From 
the  time  a  deep  division  took  place  between 
professional  and  amateur  theatre,  both  kept 
each  other  at  a  polar  distance,  neither  ready 
to  learn  anything  from  the  other.  Some 
feeble  attempts  to  bridge  the  divide  had 
naturally  failed.  But  with  theatre  training 
acquiring  a  professional  outlook,  amateur 
theatre  underwent  corresponding  changes. 
First,  directors  became  professional,  then 
technicians  and  a  few  actors  followed  suit, 
notable  examples  being  Karanth,  Prasanna,  a 
technician  like  V.  Ramamurthy  and  the  actor 
C.R.  Simha,  all  earning  their  livelihood 
through  theatre.  But  no  theatre  group  turned 
professional.  Prasanna  founded  a  repertory 
in  Bangalore  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighties, 
but  it  was  disbanded  within  a  couple  of  years, 
due  to  organizational  problems.  The  drama 
departments  of  the  Universities  of  Bangalore 
and  Mysore,  so  lethargic  that  they  could  not 
even  put  up  a  classroom  production  a  year, 
could  not  even  dream  about  a  repertory. 

The  same  vagueness  and  anxiety  about 
future  plans  existed  when  the  Ninasam 
Theatre  Institute  opened  in  1980,  not  being 
very  clear  what  its  trainees  would  do  after 
their  course.  However,  other  developments 
again  brought  the  repertory  idea  to  the  fore. 
In  1983-85,  Ninasam  conducted 
“Janaspandana”,  a  two-year  project  aimed  at 
propagating  theatre  and  film  culture  in  rural 
Karnataka.  Carried  out  largely  through 
workshops,  productions  and  festivals,  the 
project  created  a  vast  new  audience  all  over 
the  state  at  the  same  time — when 
newly-trained  theatre  workers  were  arriving 
on  the  scene.  So  in  1983  Ninasam  launched 
its  itinerant  theatre  repertory  project, 
“Tirugata”.  The  troupe  consists  of  about 
twenty  Ninasam  alumni  who  do  every  kind 
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of  theatre  work  onstage,  backstage  and 
offstage.  Every  year,  the  troupe  works  on  four 
plays  in  Heggodu  from  August  to  October. 
Then  it  tours  the  state  from  November  to 
April,  putting  up  productions  in  almost  every 
district  according  to  a  tight  schedule  fixed 
well  in  advance.  Local  organizers  and 
sponsors  pay  a  fixed  sum  out  of  the  gate 
collection,  and  this  income  meets  every 
expenditure  of  Tirugata  —  monthly  salary  for 
the  members,  travel,  rehearsals,  production 
materials,  equipment,  publicity,  royalty  to 
playwrights,  payment  to  directors  and  the 
like.  The  entire  project  these  many  years  has 
been  run  with  the  money  that  audiences  pay, 
the  only  instance  of  its  kind.  Tirugata  has 
produced  more  than  30  plays,  which  reveal 
its  taste  and  cultural  concerns.  The  four  plays 
each  year  usually  consist  of  one  play  from  the 
West,  one  of  classical  Indian  or  non-Kannada 
origin,  one  original  Kannada  and  the  fourth, 
a  children’s  play.  And  in  terms  of 
presentation,  one  realistic,  one  stylized,  one 
comic,  showing  the  same  multiplicity  of 
modes.  Tirugata  productions  have  become 
important  not  only  as  theatre  but  also  as 
spontaneous  responses  to  contemporary  life 
and  as  an  integral  part  of  Karnataka’s  cultural 
scene  today.  The  most  significant  fact, 
however,  is  that  about  four-fifths  of  Tirugata’s 
total  audience  belong  to  the  rural 
population. 

The  semiprofessional  Tirugata  is  much 
closer  to  travelling  Yakshagana  troupes  than 
to  the  Company  theatre  groups  of  the  past. 
The  composition  of  the  troupe  changes  every 
year,  bringing  new  artistes,  directors  and 
productions.  Unlike  the  Company  theatres 
which  camped  at  a  place  sometimes  for 
months  together,  putting  up  repeat  shows  of 
the  same  productions,  Tirugata  performs  a 
play  only  once  in  a  place  and  then  moves  on. 
It  is  thus  an  attempt  to  systematize  and 
professionalize  amateur  theatre  itself. 
Through  constant  experimentation,  an 
uncompromising  commitment  to  quality  and 
an  ambitious  attempt  at  developing  theatre 
as  a  means  of  cultural  dialogue,  Tirugata  has 
preserved  the  best  qualities  of  amateur 
theatre.  At  the  same  time  it  has  professional 
features  as  its  artists  are  all  formally  trained, 
live,  travel  and  work  as  a  troupe  all  round  the 
year  and  receive  a  regular  salary.  Both 
excellence  and  an  expanded  reach  have 


been  achieved,  while  the  limitations  of  the 
amateurs  and  the  passivity  of  the  Company 
theatre  have  both  been  overcome  to  a  great 
extent.  Tirugata  can  play  in  a  well-equipped 
auditorium,  an  open-air  stage,  a  mere  field 
or  even  an  undefinable  space,  without 
notably  weakening  the  theatre  experience.  It 
uses  a  minimal  stock  of  sets,  props,  costumes 
and  equipment,  rotating,  altering  the  same 
to  serve  the  needs  of  all  the  productions  on  a 
tour.  An,  utility  and  practicality  are  not 
mutually  exclusive  or  opposite  values  here. 

Tirugata  has  also  occasioned  the  writing 
of  some  new  Kannada  plays.  Kambar,  for 
instance,  wrote  Sambashiva  Prahasana 
specially  for  Tirugata.  This  play  in  the 
Company  theatre  mould  marks  an  important 
shift  in  Kambar ’s  style  compared  to  his 
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earlier  works  like  Rishyashringa, 
Jokumaraswami  and  Huliya  Neralu.  It  is  the 
only  full-length  comedy  of  its  kind  in 
Kannada,  vastly  different  from  other  political 
satires  in  the  language.  Realism  has  never 
been  Kambar’s  preferred  mode,  and  the 
occasional  occurrence  of  contemporary 
elements  notwithstanding,  his  talent 
basically  lies  in  creating  metaphorical 
images.  His  most  recent  play,  Tukrana 
Kanasu,  also  was  written  exclusively  for 
Tirugata.  It  too,  in  a  sense,  belongs  to  the 
tradition  of  farce.  The  story  is  about  the 
exploitation,  the  dreams  and  aspirations  of 
the  Dalits,  full  of  folk  vigour  and,  at  the  same 
time,  modern.  Two  of  the  important  plays  of 
this  decade,  Sambashiva  Prahasana  and 
Tukrana  Kanasu  have  been  two  of  the 
decade’s  important  productions  as  well. 
Girish  Karnad’s  Taledanda,  acclaimed  as  the 
best  play  of  the  nineties,  has  been  produced 
by  several  groups,  including  Tirugata  which 
took  it  to  a  much  wider  audience. 

In  other  cases  of  new  playwriting, 

Karnad’s  Naga-Mandala  and  Kambar’s  Siri 
Sampige,  two  major  plays  of  the  eighties,  are 
both  based  on  the  same  source  material,  but 
also  stand  testimony  to  the  creative 
uniqueness  of  each  author.  Gunamukha, 
Lankesh’s  new  play  published  very  recently, 
deals  with  Nadir  Shah.  The  metaphor  of 
disease,  a  recurring  motif  in  all  of  Lankesh’s 
writing,  is  seen  here,  too  —  a  physical  as  well 
as  metaphysical  disease  against  a  background 
of  war,  power-mania,  cruelty,  conspiracy  and 
bloodshed.  The  dictator  Nadir  Shah,  steeped 
in  all  this  sickness,  is  ultimately  healed  by  a 
poor  village  fakir.  The  only  important 
playwright  of  the  young  generation,  H.S. 
Shivaprakash,  has  shown  much  interest  in 
experimenting  with  native  forms.  The  12th- 
century  Vachana  movement,  a  gold  mine  for 
Kannada  writers,  has  provided  material  for 
Lankesh’s  Sankranti,  Karnad’s  Taledanda  and 
Shivaprakash’s  Mahachaitra.  Madari 
Madaiah,  Monteswami  Kathaprasanga  and 
Sultan  Tipu  are  the  later  plays  by 
Shivaprakash,  all  produced  by  several 
directors.  New  insights  into  history,  a 
subaltern  mode  of  perception,  an  encounter 
between  the  master  culture  and  the 
subcultures  —  all  these  constitute  the  major 
dramatic  concerns  of  this  period. 

The  eighties  have  produced  many  creative 


theatre  directors.  C.G.  Krishnaswamy  has 
been  involved  in  theatre  activities  in 
Bangalore  for  many  years  now.  He  organized 
for  some  time  a  project,  “Ranganirantara”, 
which  aimed  at  staging  a  play  every  day.  The 
late  Shankar  Nag  tried  to  popularize  theatre 
by  bringing  to  it  certain  filmic  techniques 
and  his  Sanket  troupe  put  up  a  large  number 
of  entertainment-oriented  plays,  but  also  the 
premiere  of  Karnad’s  Naga-Mandala  which 
brought  him  much  fame  as  an  actor-director. 
Chidambara  Rao  Jambe  and  K.V.  Akshara 
have  grown  as  directors  mainly  through  their 
work  for  Tirugata.  Trying  to  evolve  distinct 
styles  free  from  the  influence  of  Karanth  and 
Prasanna,  they  have  both  carried  out  creative 
explorations.  Consciously  eschewing  the 
conventional  classical  and  folk  styles  as  well 
as  Western  realism,  Akshara  has  been 
experimenting  with  other  possibilities  of 
narration.  He  directed  with  much  success 
Sambashiva  Prahasana,  Tukrana  Kanasu  and 
Sangya  Balya  (in  1993)  —  a  fresh  and  original 
interpretation  of  a  very  popular 
hundred-year-old  folk  play.  Sangya  Balya  is  a 
unique  attempt  at  relating  a  modern 
experience  through  the  traditional  Bayalata 
form,  embedded  in  the  state’s  cultural  fabric. 

Jambe,  presently  working  as  Principal  of 
Ninasam  Theatre  Institute,  shows  a  marked 
preference  for  strong  characters,  boldly 
etched  sets  and  visuals,  and  a  classical  poise 
and  gravity.  Through  his  productions  of 
Samsa  he  threw  new  light  on  a  virtually 
forgotten  dramatic  genius,  offering  new 
readings  of  him.  Samsa’s  plays,  which  deal 
with  the  lives  of  the  Mysore  kings,  remind 
one  of  Shakespeare’s  vision  of  history.  For 
decades  together,  neither  literary  critics  nor 
theatre  directors  had  been  able  to  respond 
creatively  to  Samsa’s  strange  genius.  It  was 
only  in  this  decade  that  Jambe’s  theatre  work, 
paralleling  Samsa’s  literary  and  dramatic 
strengths,  opened  up  new  possibilities 
before  the  young  generation  of  directors. 
Jambe’s  preference  for  works  by  playwrights 
like  Kalidasa,  Bhasa  and  Shakespeare  is 
another  indication  of  his  love  for  classicism. 
He  has,  at  the  same  time,  shown  other  facets 
of  his  talent  through  successful  productions 
of  Brecht  and  Gorky. 

Another  significant  feature  of  this  decade 
has  been  that  as  much  enthusiasm  and 
confidence  has  been  shown  in  producing,  in 
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appropriate  forms,  neglected  old  plays  as  in 
the  production  of  new  plays.  Many  plays  by 
Samsa,  Gokula  Nirgamana  by  Pu.  Ti.  Na.  and 
Chandrahasa  by  Kuvempu  are  a  few 
examples.  The  underlying  reason  is  the 
expertise  attained  through  formal  theatre 
training  and  the  professionalism  achieved 
through  repertory  projects. 

Five  years  ago,  the  Karnataka  State 
Government  established  a  theatre  institution 
in  Mysore,  Rangayana,  under  the  guidance  of 
B.V.  Karanth.  Twenty-five  of  the  best 
candidates  from  all  over  the  state  were 
chosen  and  given  intensive  training  in 
theatre  arts  with  a  view  to  forming  them  into 
a  model  theatre  troupe.  Rangayana  has 
carried  out  diverse  forms  of  work,  probing 
new  possibilities  with  theatre  pieces  using 
merely  sounds,  and  stage  adaptations  of 
fiction  and  poetry.  Noteworthy  among  them 
are  those  based  upon  Bhumigita,  a  long 
poem  by  Gopalakrishna  Adiga,  and 
Kusumabale,  a  novella  by  Devanoora 
Mahadeva.  Significant,  in  a  sense,  is  the  fact 


that  in  these  productions  Rangayana  did  not 
attempt  to  turn  the  literary  works  into  plays, 
but  tried  to  create  parallel  theatre 
metaphors,  keeping  intact  the  original  texts. 
The  troupe  has  its  own  team  of  directors  and 
technical  experts  who,  along  with  the  actors, 
receive  regular  salaries  from  the  government 
which  finances  the  project  in  full.  Rangayana 
recently  camped  for  about  a  month  in 
Belgaum.  By  putting  up  four  or  five  shows  of 
each  of  four  or  five  productions  at  the  same 
centre,  it  hopes  to  establish  an  alternative  to 
the  professional  theatre  circuit.  For  the 
present,  though,  its  audiences  are  all  from 
amateur  circles. 

Mention  must  be  made  finally  of  two 
repertories  which  perform  exclusively  for 
children.  Iqbal  Ahmed’s  troupe,  Chinna 
Banna,  was  very  popular  during  the  late 
eighties.  Composed  of  eight  youngsters,  all 
doing  every  kind  of  onstage  and  backstage 
work,  the  troupe  used  to  tour  the  state  with 
two  or  three  productions,  putting  up  more 
than  a  hundred  shows  a  year  of  classic  plays. 


H  S  Shiva- 
prakash  s  Madari 
Madaiah,  directed 
by  C  Basavalin- 
gaiah  (Samudaya, 
Bangalore,  1991 ) 
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Iqbal  devised  the  productions  so  that  they 
could  be  played  almost  anywhere,  indoors 
or  outdoors,  and  at  any  time,  even  in  full 
sunlight.  His  children’s  version  of  Macbeth 
was  a  revelation,  and  another  production  of 
Kailasam’s  Poli  Kitti  is  a  popular  favourite 
even  to  this  day.  One  of  the  best  plays  of  our 
first-generation  playwrights,  Poli  Kitti  had  to 
wait  for  about  fifty  years  to  be  given  a 
correspondingly  vibrant  theatrical 
expression.  Endowed  with  rare  innate  talent 
and  a  comic  style  (his  productions  of  Moliere 
are  equally  famous)  Iqbal  is,  after  Karanth 
and  Prasanna,  the  most  fresh  and  original 
theatre  artist,  a  lack  of  consistency 
notwithstanding.  Another  repertory 
specializing  in  children’s  plays  is  Kinnara 


Mela  headed  by  K.G.  Krishnamurthy, 
performing  regularly  in  some  districts, 
maintaining  a  certain  level  of 
professionalism.  There  are  strong  contrasts 
between  Iqbal  and  Krishnamurthy  in  terms 
of  their  perceptions  of  theatre,  but 
organizationally  both  their  troupes  are  very 
alike.  Kinnara  Mela,  too,  performs  in  any 
space,  and  during  day  hours,  and  both 
organizations  pay  regular  salaries  to  their 
members.  Iqbal  and  Krishnamurthy  are 
alumni  of  Ninasam  and  derive  their 
inspiration  from  Tirugata.  Several  other 
Ninasam  alumni  are  among  the  young 
theatre  activists  scattered  across  the  state, 
some  working  closely  with  present-day 
literacy  campaigns. 
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The  last  twenty-five  years  of  Kashmiri 
theatre  form  a  vista  of  uncoordinated 
and  fitful  attempts  to  find  a  direction 
to  its  identity.  The  inchoate  theatre  in  the 
hands  of  various  amateur  groups  confronts, 
on  the  one  hand,  an  inhospitable  ethos  and 
on  the  other,  the  onslaught  of  Hindi  film  and 
television.  Theatre  in  Kashmir  has  been 
lying  in  a  recessive  condition  since  all  artistic 
movements  — romanticism,  realism,  the 
progressive  movement,  modernism — have 
petered  out  and  any  new  movement  is  quite 
inconceivable  at  present  when  everything 
has  degenerated  into  a  display  of  mere 
professionalism.  Kashmiri  theatre,  if  at  all 
one  can  use  the  term,  became  either  a  matter 
of  earning  a  paltry  livelihood  or  a  reckless 
struggle  for  some  or  the  other  kind  of  prize, 
instituted  for  various  extraliterary  purposes 
as  family  planning,  national  integration  and 
/adult  education — the  three  bureaucratic 
hoaxes  of  modern  India,  played  time  and 
again  at  the  cost  of  real  education  and 
scientific  temper.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
disparaging  remarks,  there  are  some  theatre 
groups  which  deserve  mention  and 
commendation  even  in  a  brief  account  like 
the  present  one. 

It  was  in  the  early  sixties  that  Kashmiri 
theatre  showed  a  departure  from  its 
centuries-old  folk  and  religious  tradition  to 
play  a  new  role  of  political  propaganda  and 
mass  education.  It  abandoned  the  threshing 
yard,  the  festival  ground,  the  marriage 
ceremony  and  the  temple  compound  and  got 
engaged  in  a  pursuit  for  publicity.  The 
dramas  based  on  the  Ramayana,  the 
Mahabharata  and  the  story  of  Raja 
Harishchandra,  and  also  those  based  on 
secular  Islamic  romances  like  Laila-Majnun, 
Harun  Rashid,  Shirin-Farhad  and  Vamic-Azra 
became  antiquated  and  our  writers  began  to 
seek  fresh  inspiration  so  that  the  theatre 
could  remain  no  more  divorced  from  the 
real  life  of  the  people.  Mohi-ud-Din  Hajini 
(1917-93)  was  the  first  Kashmiri  writer  who 
felt  the  need  and  wrote  his  Gris  sund  gari  in 
the  early  forties,  published  in  instalments  in 
the  monthly  Gulrez.  The  play,  written  under 
the  influence  of  the  romanticized  realism  of 
the  progressive  movement,  aimed  at 
depicting  the  abject  misery  of  a  peasant 
family  and  the  unflinching  moral  fortitude  of 
the  poor.  Although  the  play  could  not  be 


staged  until  the  seventies,  it  certainly 
encouraged  various  writers  to  undertake 
playwriting  in  the  new  vein. 

The  S.P.  College  Dramatic  Club,  which  was 
engrossed  in  staging  drama  based  on  myth 
and  legend  (Krishna Janam,  Satyavan  Savitri, 
Draupadi  Chirharan,  Akanandun  and  Habba 
Khatun  of  Dina  Nath  Dhar),  staged  several 
plays  on  social  themes  like  superstition, 
dowry  and  illiteracy.  The  Natak  Vibhag  was 
established  in  the  early  forties  ;  many  young 
men  with  a  zeal  for  social  reform  emerged  as 
competent  actors  and  playwrights,  and 
associated  themselves  with  the  theatre 
society.  Some  of  the  most  successful  plays, 
written  by  Madhav  Lai  Tiku  and  Somnath 
Kaul,  presented  in  various  colleges  and  open 
grounds  were  Sawal,  Vidhvah  and  Avlad. 
Abdus  Satar  Asi  (died  1950),  the  popular 
revolutionary  poet,  wrote  beautiful  songs  for 
some  of  the  plays  of  the  Natak  Vibhag. 

Serious  attempts  to  establish  a  popular 
theatre  were  made  as  a  part  of  the 
sociopolitical  upsurge  against  feudalism  and 
the  aliens’  rule  in  the  form  of  the  progressive 
movement  in  Kashmir.  Soon  after  the 
establishment  of  the  famous  Unjamani  Taragi 
Pasand  Musanifin  in  India  and  its 
epoch-making  declaration  in  1936,  the 
writers  and  intellectuals  of  the  Valley  also 
began  to  organize  themselves  with  a 
common  belief  that  creative  literature  has  to 
play  a  revolutionary  role  according  to 
Marxist  aesthetics.  The  legendary  personality 
of  Hindi  film  and  theatre,  Balraj  Sahni,  visited 
the  Valley  in  1944  and  enthused  several 
enthusiastic  young  men  to  establish  a  theatre 
identical  to  the  Indian  People’s  Theatre 
Association  in  its  organization  and  motive. 
Premnath  Pardesi  (1909-55),  a  talented 
short-story  writer  in  Urdu,  became  an  ardent 
champion  of  the  realistic  theatre  and  the 
central  figure  of  a  literary  circle  including 
such  prominent  authors  of  the  day  as  Ali 
Mohammad  Lone,  P.N.  Pushp,  Premnath 
Dhar,  Dinanath  Nadim,  Arjan  Dev  Majboor 
and  Somnath  Kaul.  Pardesi,  who  was  very 
close  to  film  producer-director  Ramanand 
Sagar,  used  his  talent  and  potential  to  make 
the  people’s  theatre  an  integral  component 
of  the  cultural  renaissance  that  had  ensued 
under  the  influence  of  the  anti-feudalist 
struggle.  His  very  first  play,  Batihar,  was 
proscribed  by  the  then  Governor  before  it 
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could  be  staged.  Meanwhile,  a  new  literary 
society,  the  J&K  Cultural  Front,  came  into 
existence  and  took  the  responsibility  of 
fostering  nationalism  in  consonance  with  the 
political  turmoil  of  1947.  Pardesi’s  play 
Shervani  was  staged,  and  it  became 
immediately  popular  because  of  its  forceful 
dialogue  and  melodious  lyrics  written  by 
Ghulam  Ahmed  Mahjoor.  Another  drama  by 
him,  in  Urdu,  is  considered  to  be  a  landmark 
of  theatre  in  Kashmir  as  actresses  were  used 
for  the  first  time  in  it. 

After  1950,  there  was  an  abatement  of 
enthusiasm  in  all  intellectual  circles  as 
Kashmiri  politics  began  to  deviate  from  the 
socioeconomic  issues  and  the  people’s 
political  consciousness  was  beleaguered  in 
the  quagmire  from  which  it  is  yet  to  be 
extricated.  The  1953  turmoil,  inter  alia, 
resulted  in  a  fresh  initiative  to  patronize 
theatre  and  use  it  as  a  viable  medium  to 
beguile  the  flabbergasted  populace  and 
make  them  forget  their  anxiety  about  identity 
and  engage  in  a  reckless  economic  struggle. 
The  annual  festival  called  Jashni  Kashmir  was 
started  by  the  government  to  win  the  hearts 
of  the  masses  who  were  buoyed  by  subsidies 
in  food  and  jobs  in  the  police  and  education 
departments.  One  of  the  good  results  of  the 
Jashni  Kashmir  was  the  revivification  of 
theatre,  with  the  help  of  state  aegis.  The  new 
endeavour  began  with  an  operetta  written  by 
Dinanath  Nadim  (1916-88),  Bombur  ti 
yembirzal.  The  operetta,  divided  into  four 
scenes,  works  through  a  pattern  of  symbolic 
characters,  conventional  and  hackneyed,  like 
the  narcissus,  the  beetle,  the  poppy,  autumn 
and  the  tempest.  It  commented  satirically  on 
the  political  strife  of  the  time  and  hailed  the 
new  setup.  Its  popularity  was  due  to  its 
brilliant  lyrics,  grounded  in  folk  music  which 
was  Nadim’s  metier. 

The  Jashni  Kashmir  continued  to  stimulate 
and  attract  people  working  in  different  fields 
and  a  number  of  theatre  groups  emerged  in 
towns  as  well  as  villages.  Drama  became  an 
important  part  of  all  the  annual  celebrations 
of  various  colleges  and  schools  and  it  had  a 
profound  influence  on  the  unsophisticated 
audience  in  persuading  them  to  embrace 
education  and  fight  prejudices  and 
superstitions.  The  unprecedented  success  of 
the  opera  form  encouraged  Kashmiri  writers 
to  use  it  more  seriously :  Niki  ti  bedi  by 


Dinanath  Nadim,  Himal  ti  negyray  by 
Dinanath  Nadim  and  Noor  Mohammad 
Roshan,  Bombur  ti  lolir  and  Ziny  mozor  by 
Amin  Kamil  were  the  best  of  the  lot.  Inspired 
by  the  experiments  in  various  Indian 
languages,  Kashmiri  poets  also  sought  plots 
in  the  native  mythology  and  legend  and  their 
main  attempt  was  to  provide  their  audience 
with  some  kind  of  message  wrapped  in 
colourful  and  romantic  expression  and 
costume.  Two  plays  based  on  the  life  of  the 
legendary  17th-century  queen-poetess 
Habba  Khatun  aptly  reveal  the  writers’ 
penchant  for  romance  and  passion  :  they  are 
Amin  Kamil’s  Habba  Khatun  and  Jagannath 
Wali’s  Zun.  The  latter,  published  along  with 
its  Urdu  translation  in  1951,  was  much 
admired,  and  the  songs  included  in  it  are 
popular  even  now. 

Kashmiri  playwrights  participated  quite 
fervently  in  the  people’s  campaign  against 
poverty,  exploitation  and  natural  calamities 
like  floods  and  droughts,  by  writing  plays  on 
such  themes  to  enthuse  and  encourage  their 
readers.  Plays  like  Pushkar  Bhan’s  Dwadi 
majnun  and  Tan  tadakh,  Akhtar 
Mohi-ud-Din’s  Nasibi  and  Nasti  hund  sawal, 
Somnath  Zutshi’s  Potsh,  Amin  Kamil’s  Raw 
rupi  and  Pagah  chu  gashdar,  Roshan’s  Chor 
bazar,  Aziz  Haroon’s  Soda,  Dinanath  Raina’s 
Phatak  Shikni,  Ali  Mohammad  Lone’s  Viz 
chhe  seny,  Yasmin  Kashmiri’s  Vidhvah, 
Shambu  Nath  Kaul’s  Avlad  and  Dinanath 
Medryer’s  Sati  rath,  all  published  in  the 
monthly  Kwangiposh  or  Pamposh,  were 
staged  by  amateurs  without  any  motive  of 
material  benefit. 

The  Jammu  and  Kashmir  Academy  of  Art, 
Culture  and  Languages,  established  in  1958, 
initiated  the  annual  drama  competitions 
which  proved  to  be  a  strong  stimulus  for 
Kashmiri  playwrights  to  create  without  any 
extraliterary  objective,  and  according  to  the 
accepted  principles  of  dramaturgy.  Akhtar 
Mohi-ud-Din’s  two  plays,  Nasti  hund  sawal 
and  Apan  hor  jang,  were  the  beginning  of  a 
new  approach  to  character  and  situation  as 
the  two  interdependent  constituents  of  a 
play.  The  characters,  drawn  from  observable 
life,  have  been  recognized  as  real  human 
beings  rather  than  manifestations  of  political 
ideas.  The  Apa  in  Apan  hor  jang,  obsessed 
with  outshining  her  neighbours  in  all 
manners  of  the  trivia  of  living,  and  even  in 
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giving  uncommon  names  to  her  children, 
represents  everybody  beyond  the 
abstractions  of  faith  and  political 
commitment.  Avtar  Krishnan  Rehbar,  mainly 
known  for  his  short  stories,  continued  to 
experiment  in  making  real  life  the  main 
sphere  of  drama.  Avoiding  the  myth  and  the 
pageant,  his  plays  like  Bi  chhus  tsur, 
Waliherish  and  Avlad  tried  to  display  on 
stage  what  the  author  saw  in  actual  life.  But 
his  observations  still  remained  tinged  by  his 
black  and  white  perception  of  life.  His  plays 
were  made  palatable  by  his  skilful  use  of 
dialogue,  which  often  substitutes  for  action. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  event  in  the 
development  of  theatre  in  Kashmir  was  the 
construction  of  the  Tagore  Hall  in  Srinagar 
in  I960.  Although  not  equipped  with  the 
facilities  and  paraphernalia  of  a  modern 
theatre,  the  hall  made  it  possible  for 
directors  to  use  several  techniques  which 
could  help  the  actors  realize  the  subtextual 
import  of  their  roles.  The  hall  became  the 
heart  of  the  cultural  life  in  the  Valley  and  all 
the  theatre  groups  in  the  city  as  well  as  the 
countryside  began  to  work  harder  to  make 
their  presentations  worth  the  name  of  the 
hall.  The  annual  drama  competitions  peaked 
theatre  activity  and  provided  opportunities 
to  talented  actors  to  establish  themselves  as 
the  most  popular  figures  of  their  time  :  Prem 
Kishore,  Pushkar  Bhan,  Somnath  Sadhu, 
Jagannath  Saqi,  Mohammad  Sultan  Pandit, 
Nizi  Seeb  (Nizam-ud-Din),  Sherief-ud-Din, 
Sudamaji  Kaul,  Sham  Lai  Dar  Bahar,  Nabla 
Begum,  Kantiyani  Ganjoo,  Brij  Kishori,  Moti 
Lai  Kemmu,  Nur  Mohammad  Lone,  Shanta 
Kaul,  Naima  Ahmad,  Bashir  Arif,  Marium 
Begum,  Piare  Lai  Hundoo,  Makhan  Lai  Saraf, 
Shadi  Lai  became  the  sovereigns  of  Kashmiri 
theatre. 

Kashmiri  theatre  learnt  a  lot  from  the 
drama  of  Rabindranath  Tagore  which  was 
translated  into  Kashmiri  in  the  sixth  decade  : 
Wazily  gulali,  Mukt  dhara,  Razi  ti  reny,  Dak 
ghar,  Chandalika  and  Rita  were  the  six  plays 
which  gave  Kashmiri  drama  a  new  direction. 
Translations  from  Shakespeare’s  and  Ibsen’s 
plays,  Chekhov’s  Three  Sisters  and 
Galsworthy’s  Justice  acquainted  Kashmiri 
writers  with  world  classics  of  drama  and 
various  concomitant  theories  of  theatre. 
Mohan  Nirash  and  Abdal  Mahjur  translated  a 
number  of  plays  from  different  Indian 


languages  for  radio  broadcasting,  but  the 
translations  have  not  been  published. 

Various  theatre  groups,  like  The  Song  and 
Drama  Division,  Rang  Manch,  Nav  Rang, 
Bhagat  Theatre,  The  Royal  Theatre 
(Islamabad),  Dramatic  Club  (Shopian),  The 
Himalaya  Theatre,  Wahab  Dramatic  Club 
(Hajan),  Mehboob  Cultural  Society 
(Baramullah)  and  Mansbal  Dramatics 
continued  to  popularize  theatre  activity  in 
the  capital  city  and  the  towns  and  villages,  but 
the  financial  constraints  always  thwarted  and. 
frustrated  producers  and  actors. 
Nevertheless,  several  works,  varied  in  subject 
and  tone,  have  been  shown  with 
considerable  success.  Some  of  the 
memorable  performances  are  Ali 
Mohammad  Lone’s  Suya,  Kemmu ’s  Tshay 
and  Lai  bi  drayas  lolare,  Pushkar  Bhan’s  Hiro 
machami  (all  at  Rang  Manch),  Kemmu’s 
Haram  khanuk  eni,  Hay  kah  gom,  Manzily 
niki  and  Trinov  (Sangar  Maal  Theatre, 
Theatre  Workshop  of  Cultural  Academy,  Nav 
Rang  and  Royal  Theatre),  Hari  Krishan  Kaul’s 
Natuk  keriv  band  (Rang  Manch  and  Sangar 
Maal),  Mohammad  Subhan  Bhagat’s  Taqdir, 
Mantini  leji  panzu,  Akinandun,  Echh  manz 
kitur  and  Swargich  hur  (Bhagat  Theatre), 
Nisar  Nasim’s  Sarfiegyn  dadireny  (Mansbal 
Dramatics),  Aziz  Hajni’s  Sath  ti  sadam,  Ibni 
Adam,  Pethi  chhu  jeri  (Wahab  Dramatic 
Club),  Mohammad  Amin  Bhat’s  Mon  ka 
sunchvi  and  Yi  nar  kemy  dut  (Mehboob 
Cultural  Society),  Bashir  Dada’s  plays  (Royal 
Theatre  and  the  Drama  Workshop  of  Cultural 
Academy),  Ali  Mohammad  Lone’s  Adam  hava 
ti  iblis  (Rang  Manch),  Bansi  Nirdosh’s  Akash 
patal  (Sangar  Maal),  Sajood  Sailani’s  Gashi 
tarukh,  Tenty  kor  and  Kej  rath  (Theatre 
Workshop  of  Cultural  Academy  and  various 
college  drama  clubs)  and  Avtar  Krishnan 
Rehbar’s  Talash,  Badshah  and  Reh  ti  ab  (Nav 
Rang  and  Sangar  Maal).  Several  of  these  plays 
were  included  in  various  national  drama 
festivals  organized  by  Sangeet  Natak 
Akademi,  Allahabad  Natya  Sangh  and  the 
North  Zone  Cultural  Centre,  and  some 
translated  into  Hindi  and  other  modern 
Indian  languages. 

One  of  the  most  significant  developments 
in  modern  Kashmiri  theatre  was  the  revival 
of  the  traditional  drama  called  Bandi  Pethir  ; 
the  credit  for  popularizing  this  folk  form 
goes  to  Mohammad  Subhan  Bhagat.  He  not 
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only  retrieved  several  folk  plays,  surviving 
through  an  oral  tradition,  from  total  oblivion, 
but  also  used  the  form  in  writing  new  plays 
based  on  contemporary  social  themes  like 
unemployment,  hoarding,  poverty,  scarcity 
of  essential  provisions  and  the  plight  of 
women.  A  Bandi  Pethir  is  a  bawdy 
pantomime  with  stock  characters,  highly 
exaggerated  and  flamboyantly  attired, 
operating  through  clowning,  buffoonery, 
knockabout  and  absurd  situations  and 
events.  Employing  music,  dance  and 
dialogue,  Bandi  Pethir  is  performed  in  the 
open  and  involves  the  audience  in  the  action 
by  exchanging  jokes  with  them.  A  typical 
Bandi  Pethir  starts  with  an  announcement  of 
the  theme  by  a  kind  of  sutradhar,  called 
kurydar,  who  plays  the  tambourine  to 
summon  people  and  makes  them  sit  in  a 
semicircle.  Then  enter  the  swarnay  or 
shahnai  players  and  all  the  performers  begin 
dancing  to  the  tunes.  The  plot  unfolds 
through  various  specialty  acts  and  songs 
(generally  imitating  the  melic  marriage 
songs),  unexpected  appearances  and 
disclosures,  and  the  exchange  of  trite  jokes 
between  the  principal  interlocutor  and  the 
rest  of  the  performers.  Some  of  the  extant 
dramas  of  this  genre  are  Buhiry  pethir,  Dirzi 
pethir,  Vatal  pethir,  Gwaseny  pethir  and 
Shikargah  pethir.  Some  of  Mohammad 
Subhan  Bhagat’s  popular  compositions  in 
this  technique  are  Taqdir,  Bejvath,  Swargich 
hur,  Akinandun  and  Mantini  leji  panzu. 

The  burlesque  extravaganza  of  the  folk 
theatre  was  successfully  employed  by  Moti  Lai 
Kemmu,  whose  contribution  to  the 
development  of  contemporary  Kashmiri 
theatre  is  the  most  overwhelming.  As  a 
producer,  writer  and  director,  he 
perseveringly  experimented  with  drama  to 
make  it  an  effective  mode  of  expression  to 
instruct  as  well  as  entertain.  He  established 
his  distinct  style  by  writing  and  producing 
plays  like  Lai  bi  drayas  lolare,  Haram  khanuk 
eni,  Kensi  ma  rovmut,  Hay  kah  gom,  Manzily 
niki,  Tshay  and  Toti  ti  eni.  He  imbibed 
several  elements  of  dramaturgy 
advantageous  to  his  purpose  from  the  native 
tradition,  Sanskrit  and  Western  drama.  The 
stock  characters  like  Maskhari,  Magun,  Ada 
Rang  and  Sada  Rang  (borrowed  from  the 
Bandi  Pethir),  the  Sutradhar  and  the  Nati 
(from  Sanskrit  drama)  and  the  chorus,  asides 


and  soliloquy  (from  Western  drama) 
combine  in  his  plays  to  constitute  what  he 
aims  at :  “a  complete  drama”.  His  works 
revolve  around  the  basic  issues  of  present 
society.  However,  Tshay,  perhaps  his  most 
successful  play,  centres  around  an  incident 
in  Kashmiri  history  when  King  Lalitaditya  and 
his  men  were  stranded  in  a  blizzard  while 
engaged  in  a  war  campaign.  Despite  the 
antiquity  of  the  incident  and  the  background, 
the  drama  represents  the  essential  conflict  in 
contemporary  reality,  between 
unquestioned  faith  and  implacable  quest.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  Sainapat,  Rajguru,  Rakhipal 
and  the  soldiers  have  unflinching  faith  in  the 
divine  powers  of  the  king  which  would 
salvage  them  from  the  disaster,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  the  lonely  and  naive 
soldier,  Tsandra,  who  expresses  his 
scepticism  even  when  one  needs  a  glimmer 
of  hope.  Toti  ti  eni  is  a  one-act  play  based  on 
a  Kashmiri  folk  tale  in  which  the 
metempsychosis  produces  fantastic  results 
like  the  King’s  soul  getting  entrapped  in  the 
body  of  a  dead  parrot  and  the  Minister’s  soul 
entering  the  soulless  body  of  the  King. 

Ali  Mohammed  Lone’s  Suya  is  also  filled 
with  a  heroic  sense  of  Kashmiri  history  and 
has  an  antique  flavour.  The  plot  of  the  play  is 
pivoted  on  a  solitary  event  in  Raja 
Avantivarman’s  reign  when  Suya,  the  son  of  a 
concubine,  plunges  into  peril  to  save  the  city 
from  inundation. 

Shamla  Mufti’s  contribution  to  Kashmiri 
theatre  also  deserves  a  mention  in  this  brief 
survey  as  she  not  only  encouraged  educated 
girls  to  participate  in  stage  activity  but  also 
wrote  some  good  plays  which  were 
successfully  staged  by  the  Dramatic  Club  of 
the  College  for  Women. 

The  paucity  of  theatre  in  Kashmir  was 
compensated  to  some  extent  by  radio  and 
television  drama.  Some  of  the  most  popular 
radio  and  television  plays  are  :  Hiro  machami 
(Pushkar  Bhan),  Vath  ruz  pakan,  Mani  jigriki 
dadi  wuath  and  Lalijuv  and  Sons  (Ali 
Mohammad  Lone),  Adam  chhu  ajab  zath 
(Akhtar  Mohi-ud-Din),  Wany  kehinzu  che 
very  (Shankar  Raina),  Vav  nav  ti  deryav 
(Bansi  Nirdosh),  Dastar,  Yeli  vatan  khur 
chhu  yivan,  Kerfuv,  Yusuy  zahar  khei,  Dwad 
chhuy  dava  and  Amar  (Hari  Krishan  Kaul), 
Bagur  bani  (Shamas-ud-Din  Shamim),  Teli 
chha  marny  (Farooq  Masoodi),  Zalur  (Bashir 
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Dacia),  Kej  rath  (Sajood  Sailani)  and  Hazar 
dastan  (Nazir  Josh). 

The  whole  of  the  theatrical  activity  came 
to  a  standstill  with  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
decade  and  is  yet  to  come  out  with  new 
vitality.  Those  who  were  professionally 
associated  with  the  theatre  are  languishing, 
waiting  for  its  rejuvenation.  Nevertheless,  a 
few  repertories  and  theatre  groups  still 
survive  :  Kashmir  Bhagat  Theatre  (Akingam), 
Gulshan  Theatre  (Balipora),  Keeshur 
Theatre  (Takiyay  Imam  Seeb),  Kashmir 


Bandi  Theatre  (Hanji  Gund),  Shah  Wali  Luki 
Rang  (Drwagimul,  Kupwara),  Arni  Maal 
Theatre  ( Palhalan),  Baba  Rishi  Luki  Theatre 
(Lalpora,  Bangil ),  Rang  Manch  Dramatic  Club 
and  Sangar  Maal  Theatre  (Srinagar). 

Dinanath  Nadim’s  Vitasta,  presented  by  the 
Jammu  and  Kashmir  Academy  of  Art,  Culture 
and  Languages  at  various  places  within  India 
and  abroad,  has  become  a  remarkable 
success.  This  modern  opera,  based  on  a  myth 
in  the  Nilmata  Purana,  is  a  beautiful  blend  of 
Kashmiri  dance,  folk  music  and  pageantry. 
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1 1  "twenty-five  years  is  but  a  very  short 
|  period  in  the  history  of  a  theatre  like 
A  that  of  Kerala  which  has  a  long  and  rich 
tradition,  perhaps  as  old  as  any  other  national 
tradition  of  art  and  all  along  been  kept  alive. 
In  this  context  a  short  period  of  two  or  three 
decades  may  not  deserve  special 
consideration  unless  it  has  produced  great 
works  of  art.  Still,  the  last  quarter-century  has 
a  special  significance  in  the  history  of  the 
theatre  specifically  based  on  dramatic 
literature  in  Malayalam,  which  has  a  history 
of  just  over  a  hundred  years  and  is 
characterized  by  an  almost  total  break  from 
the  tradition.  Thus,  the  last  twenty-five  years 
of  this  new  era  form  a  sizeable  part  of  its 
history,  representing  the  latest  phase  of  its 
evolution.  After  discarding  the  ancient 
tradition,  the  new  theatre  began 
experimenting  with  forms  adapted  from 
other  regions  of  India  and  the  West.  It  would 
be  worthwhile  to  examine  the  latest  trends 
in  the  history  of  this  experimentation. 

Certain  other  very  important 
developments  took  place  about  twenty-five 
years  ago,  in  1967,  and  these  make  a  survey 
of  the  theatre  of  this  period  more  important. 
In  that  year  commenced  a  new  and  unique 
movement  known  as  the  Kalari  Movement, 
which  represented  a  concerted  effort  to 
make  the  contemporary  theatre  more  artistic 
and  creative.  Kalari  is  a  Malayalam  word  used 
from  ancient  times  to  denote  a  place  of 
training,  specially  in  martial  arts.  In  the  new 
theatre  movement,  the  Kalari  system  was 
used  to  train  theatre  artists,  particularly 
actors,  to  perform  their  functions  effectively. 
They  were  also  meant  to  evolve  and 
propagate  a  new  concept  of  theatre  as 
holistic  work  of  art  having  an  independent 
artistic  value.  The  movement  was  based  on 
the  realization  that  theatre  was  an  art  form 
created  on  stage  by  the  collective  effort  of  all 
the  artists  and  technicians  associated  with  its 
production,  that  it  should  have  a  language 
and  style  of  its  own,  and  an  organic  unity. 
This  realization  was  an  outcome  of  their 
dissatisfaction  with  existing  trends  in  theatre. 
A  very  large  number  of  Malayalam  plays  had 
been  translated  and  adapted  from  other 
languages,  and  new  plays  written  on  their 
models.  Similarly  many  theatrical  forms  had 
also  been  adapted  or  imitated.  The  adapted 
plays  as  well  as  those  which  followed  their 


models  were  produced  in  an  improvised 
manner  without  an  understanding  of  the 
theatre  associated  with  them  in  the  countries 
of  their  origin.  Plays  were  viewed  primarily 
as  literature  even  when  they  were  presented 
on  the  stage.  The  productions  were  expected 
to  be,  at  best,  truthful  visual  representations 
of  what  had  been  written  in  the  texts.  Neither 
the  artistic  quality  of  the  production  as  a 
whole  nor  the  style  of  production  demanded 
by  the  relevant  text  received  proper 
attention. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  forms  and 
techniques  were  adopted  from  elsewhere 
and  superficially  employed  in  the 
production  of  any  type  of  play.  The  form  of 
Tamil  Sangitanataka  and  the  style  of  acting 
which  it  had  borrowed  from  the  Parsi  theatre 
of  Bombay  were  generally  used  in  the 
production  of  plays  written  in  the 
Sangitanataka  form,  historical  plays  of  the 
romantic  school,  plays  that  were 
semi  realistic  in  literary  treatment,  even  in 
plays  supposed  to  have  been  modelled  on 
Western  realism.  In  Sangitanataka  and  most 
of  the  other  productions  on  the  professional 
stage,  deviations  from  the  central  theme 
were  generally  resorted  to  as  a  means  of 
incorporating  elements  expected  to  please 
the  audience.  As  a  result,  professional 
productions  very  often  became  mere 
entertainment  items  made  up  of  diverse 
elements  even  when  the  plays  dealt  with 
matters  of  contemporary  importance  as  their 
central  themes.  In  these  circumstances, 
different  types  of  plays  which  had  nothing  in 
common  and  did  not  represent  different 
stages  of  an  evolution,  appeared  one  after 
another  and  disappeared  within  a  short  time 
leaving  no  trace  of  their  forms  or  styles.  The 
theatre  artists  of  the  present  day  do  not  know 
anything  about  the  style  in  which  plays  of  the 
Sanskrit  school,  Sangitanataka,  early 
historical  plays,  farces  were  produced  in  the 
past.  Above  all,  the  new  chapter  in  the  history 
of  Kerala’s  theatre  failed  in  building  up 
anything  that  could  fill  the  vacuum  created 
by  the  break  from  tradition.  But  it  built  up  a 
broad-based  professional  theatre  which,  in 
spite  of  its  serious  limitations,  contributed  to 
the  growing  popularity  of  theatre.  It  is  now 
strong  enough  to  absorb  new  concepts  and 
practices  and  transform  itself,  if  it  is  guided 
properly,  into  a  theatre  of  high  artistic  values 
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without  losing  popularity.  Further,  the  new 
era  made  artistes  and  writers  of  Kerala 
familiar  with  many  forms  of  dramatic 
literature  and  world  theatre  from  which  they 
could  still  learn  useful  lessons  provided  they 
did  not  try  to  imitate  foreign  models  blindly, 
as  in  the  past,  at  the  expense  of  their  own 
national  identity.  The  Kalari  organizers 
realized  that  such  an  orientation  is  possible 
if  theatre  artists  become  conscious  of  the 
creative  aspect  of  their  art,  try  to  master  it 
properly  and  in  this  effort  take  care  to  derive 
new  strength  from  the  tradition  which  is  a 
vital  part  of  the  life  and  culture  of  the  people. 

With  these  objectives  in  mind,  the 
pioneers  of  the  Kalari  Movement  organized 
discussions  meant  for  a  rediscovery  of  the 
basic  qualities  and  elements  of  theatrical  art. 
Lectures  and  demonstrations  were  arranged 
to  educate  younger  artists  in  these  matters. 
Experimental  productions  were  undertaken 
in  the  Kalaris  to  evolve  new  theatrical 
practices  suitable  for  different  types  of  plays 
on  the  contemporary  stage.  It  was  quite 
natural  that  training  of  artists  occupied  the 
major  part  of  the  time  of  each  Kalari.  A  system 
was  devised  for  this  purpose.  Training  in 
body  movement  and  improvisation  received 
maximum  attention.  At  first  it  was  mostly 
based  on  the  guidelines  given  in  Western 
treatises  on  the  subject,  associated  with  the 
new  approach  to  production  of  drama  that 
had  already  emerged  in  the  West.  The 
attempts  being  made  in  the  West  to  make 
stage  production  an  artistic  creation  became 
an  inspiration  to  the  organizers  of  the  Kalari 
Movement;  new  Western  concepts  of 
nonrealistic  theatre,  stylization,  total  theatre 
captured  their  imagination.  The  important 
role  assigned  to  the  director  by  new  Western 
schools  appealed  to  them.  Quite  naturally 
the  training  in  production  imparted  in  the 
Kalaris  emphasized  the  functions  of  the 
director  and  the  importance  of  the 
production  script  and  stage  business  evolved 
by  him.  The  plays  produced  reflected  this 
new  concept.  Some  significant  nonrealistic 
plays  which  had  been  written  in  earlier 
decades  were  successfully  produced  for  the 
first  time  by  those  who  were  involved  in  the 
Kalaris.  These  included  Samatvavadi,  an 
expressionistic  play  of  Pulimana 
Paramesvaran  Pillai  and  some  of  the  later 
works  of  C.J.  Thomas  like  A  manushyan  ni 


tanne  and  Crime  28  of  1127.  G.  Sankara 
Pillai,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  movement, 
wrote  plays  exemplifying  the  new  concept  of 
theatre  and  many  of  them  were  also 
produced  by  the  artistes  trained  in  Kalaris. 

But  the  training  and  the  concept  of  theatre 
associated  with  it  did  not  remain  strictly 
Western.  In  the  very  first  discussion  involving 
leading  dramatists,  poets,  thinkers  and 
artists,  including  C.N.  Srikanthan  Nair,  G. 
Sankara  Pillai,  K.  Ayyappa  Paniker,  M. 
Govindan  and  M.V.  Devan,  the  idea  of 
evolving  an  authentic  theatre — a  theatre  that 
suited  the  genius  of  the  country — came  up.  A 
new  theatre  movement  widely  known  as 
Tanatu  Natakavedi  came  into  being.  Its  aim 
was  to  evolve  a  contemporary  theatre  based 
on  the  indigenous  dramatic  tradition, 
drawing  inspiration  as  well  as  models  from 
traditional  art  forms.  Srikanthan  Nair  wrote  a 
play  named  Kali  and  it  was  presented  on 
stage  as  an  experimental  production.  Even 
though  the  attempt  was  not  quite  successful, 
some  other  playwrights  and  theatre  artists 
decided  to  proceed  with  the  search.  Sankara 
Pillai  wrote  a  play  entitled  Kiratam  on  these 
lines.  Kavalam  Narayana  Panikkar,  who  had 
already  established  himself  as  a  poet  inspired 
by  folk  culture,  took  up  the  new  challenge 
independently.  He  wrote  and  produced  a 
number  of  plays  in  the  folk  style  of  Kerala, 
adapting  the  basic  concepts  of  traditional 
theatre  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the 
contemporary  stage.  His  mastery  over  most 
of  the  significant  elements  of  indigenous 
performing  arts  made  his  productions 
pleasing  and  effective.  His  plays  were 
generally  poetical.  They  created  new  myths 
out  of  contemporary  experiences  of  life  and 
very  often  drew  models  of  theatrical 
expression  from  ritualistic  performances. 
The  theatre  group  Thiruvarangu,  which 
came  into  existence  under  his  leadership  at 
Alappuzha,  and  the  play  entitled  Daivattar 
produced  by  them,  became  the  symbols  of 
Tanatu  Natakavedi. 

The  Kalari  Movement,  the  Tanatu 
Natakavedi — these  indicated  a  complete 
deviation  from  the  path  along  which  the 
theatre  of  Kerala  was  moving  for  a  number  of 
decades.  But  they  did  not  immediately  affect 
the  general  state  of  affairs.  At  least  during  the 
first  ten  years  after  1967  the  new  concepts 
and  the  attempts  to  translate  them  into  reality 
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attracted  only  a  limited  number  of  ordinary 
people.  To  the  majority  of  people,  including 
theatre  professionals  in  general,  playwrights 
of  the  older  generation  and  common 
theatregoers,  the  real  theatre  was  either  the 
literature-oriented  amateur  stage  or  the 
established  professional  theatre. 

In  the  sixties  the  amateur  stage  was  mostly 
dominated  by  the  realistic  plays  which 
portrayed  some  aspect  or  the  other  of 
contemporary  social  life.  Problems  arising 
out  of  social  inequalities,  economic 
exploitation,  caste  and  class  differences, 
superstition,  fanaticism,  unjust  social 
customs,  various  types  of  injustice  to  women, 
the  conflicts  and  tragedies  caused  by  such 
problems,  formed  the  central  themes.  They 
included  well-made  plays  which  more  or  less 
followed  the  model  set  by  Ibsen,  problem 
plays  knit  together  in  the  form  of  a  chain  of 
incidents  surcharged  with  strong  emotions, 
and  humorous  portrayals  of  various 
awkward  situations  in  life.  The  style  of 
production  was  generally  naturalistic  in  the 
external  aspects  of  stage  settings,  costumes, 
makeup,  presentation.  It  was  also  very  often 
marked  by  theatricalism.  The  style  of  acting 
varied  from  suggestive  realistic  expression 
of  the  character’s  personality,  emotional 
experiences  and  behaviour  to  overdramatic 
or  melodramatic  portrayal  on  the  one  hand 
and  naturalistic  imitation  of  types  of  human 
behaviour,  embellished  with  mannerisms 
and  caricatures,  on  the  other.  There  were 
amateur  theatre  groups  in  the  cities  of 
Thiruvananthapuram,  Kochi  and  Kozhikode, 
most  of  the  towns  and  a  number  of  villages. 
But  few  of  them  were  engaged  in  regular 
theatre  activities  and  even  the  most  active 
ones  were  loosely  organized  groups  of 
persons  interested  in  producing  plays 
whenever  they  found  opportunities.  The 
majority  consisted  of  members  of 
multipurpose  arts  clubs  who  got  together  to 
produce  plays  whenever  possible.  There  was 
no  permanent  stage  in  any  locality  where  the 
groups  could  present  their  productions.  Still, 
the  really  committed  groups  managed  to 
produce  new  plays  once  or  twice  a  year.  Most 
of  the  others  got  the  opportunity  to  present 
plays  only  on  special  occasions  like  the 
anniversaries  of  clubs,  associations  and  other 
institutions.  Kalavedi  in 
Thiruvananthapuram  was  one  of  the  groups 


which  produced  plays  regularly  and  became 
recognized  all  over  Kerala.  It  had  the  good 
fortune  of  being  guided  by  a  gifted  actor,  the 
late  T.R.  Sukumaran  Nair,  until  his  death. 

The  new  trends  which  appeared  in 
dramatic  literature  in  the  course  of  the  sixties 
and  seventies  had  their  effects  on  the  theatre 
too.  Western  symbolism  and  expressionism 
had  influenced  Malayalam  drama  even 
before  the  period  under  review.  In  the  sixties 
certain  dramatists  began  to  write  plays 
incorporating  these  elements.  K.  T. 
Muhammed  was  the  most  successful  among 
them,  authoring  a  number  of  plays 
employing  innovative  techniques  attracting 
readers  as  well  as  theatre  artists.  One  of  them 
was  modelled  on  Pirandello’s  Six  Characters 
in  Search  of  an  Author.  In  fact,  he  combined 
elements  of  expressionism  and  surrealism 
with  realism  and  caricature  and  sometimes 
even  with  romanticism  and  melodrama.  N. 

N.  Pillai  also  wrote  popular  plays  adapting 
models,  styles  and  techniques  from  many 
Western  sources  without  adhering  to  any 
particular  Western  form.  In  spite  of  this 
indebtedness  to  certain  models  the  plays  of 
these  writers  exhibit  a  freshness 
characteristic  of  originality.  They  were 
visualized  as  effective  stage-plays  as  per  the 
standards  of  the  proscenium  theatre. 
Muhammed’s  plays  were  originally  written 
for  the  amateur  stage  before  he  established 
his  professional  theatre  group.  Even  though 
Pillai’s  plays  were  meant  for  production  by 
his  professional  troupe,  they  were  widely 
presented  on  the  amateur  stage  as  well  by 
different  groups.  P.  J.  Antony,  S.  L.  Puram 
Sadanandan,  C.  L.  Jose  and  P.  R.  Chandran 
were  some  of  the  other  dramatists  whose 
plays  were  widely  staged  by  amateur  artistes. 
Their  plays  made  the  amateur  theatre  more 
glamorous  and  popular  by  incorporating 
many  of  the  captivating  elements  of 
contemporary  professional  theatre, 
especially  its  theatricalism.  But  certain  other 
dramatists  like  Thikkodiyan  refused  to  cater 
to  the  tastes  of  ordinary  viewers  and,  on  the 
contrary,  tried  to  evolve  new  forms  and 
techniques  suitable  for  communicating  the 
experiences  of  modern  life  through  their 
medium.  The  most  significant  plays  which 
contributed  to  this  development  were  the 
three  poetic  plays  of  Srikanthan  Nair  based 
on  the  Ramayana  :  Kanchana  Sita,  Saketam 
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and  Lankalakshmi.  Their  staging  did  not 
bring  about  a  drastic  change  in  the  style  of 
production,  but  within  the  framework  of  a 
broadly  naturalistic  presentation  they 
introduced  a  kind  of  stylization  in  the 
rendering  of  dialogue  and  the 
physicalization  of  the  inner  experiences  of 
the  characters  which  constituted  the  themes 
of  the  plays. 

Sankara  Pillai’s  plays  of  the  late  sixties  and 
early  seventies  demanded  a  more  stylized 
presentation.  In  the  course  of  the  seventies 
they  began  to  reflect  the  new  concept  of 
theatre  developing  along  with  the  Kalari 
Movement.  These  new  plays  depicted 
various  phenomena  of  life  with 
contemporary  significance,  in  metaphoric, 
symbolic  or  imagistic  form.  Their  production 
necessarily  became  an  artistic  creation 
involving  stylized  movements,  suggestive 
stage  images  and  a  nonrealistic  idiom  in 
general.  Some  of  these  elements  were  based 
on  new  Western  theories  of  drama;  he  did 
accept  the  theories  which  opened  the  path 
for  regeneration  of  drama  as  a  creative  art 
form.  But  he  adopted  elements  associated 
with  them  only  when  he  thought  they  were 
essential  to  express  what  he  wanted  to 
convey.  At  the  same  time  he  wanted  to  draw 
inspiration  from  the  traditional  theatre  of 
Kerala,  to  understand  its  sources  of  vitality 
and  to  draw  lessons  of  theatrical  expression 
from  indigenous  forms.  But  he  relied  on 
elements  of  the  tradition  only  to  evolve  new 
concepts  and  techniques,  never  employing 
any  of  the  traditional  techniques  in  their 
original  form.  In  some  of  his  plays  he  used 
rituals  (like  Teyyam)  and  mythical  concepts 
(like  that  of  the  final  journey  of  the  Pandavas 
in  the  Mahabharata)  as  means  of  expression. 
While  he  created  an  Indian  form  of  absurdist 
drama  in  Antanum  Atakotanum  without 
adopting  any  alien  elements,  his  Karutta 
daivattettedi  represents  a  happy  blending  of 
the  modern  and  the  traditional  without  being 
tied  down  to  any  rigid  form  or  technique.  His 
plays  and  the  models  evolved  by  the  Kalaris 
and  the  School  of  Drama  under  his  direction 
set  the  trend  in  amateur  theatre  for  about  two 
decades. 

A  large  number  of  dramatists  and  theatre 
artists  associated  with  the  Kalari  Movement 
accepted  the  new  concept  of  drama 
wholeheartedly.  Hence  the  number  of  plays 


written  and  produced  in  the  new  style  Teyyam  :  Kerala  s 

increased.  New  amateur  groups  were  ritual  theatre 

formed  all  over  Kerala  to  produce  such  plays. 

Theatre  festivals  and  drama  competitions 
began  to  be  organized  regularly.  The  School 
of  Drama  established  by  the  University  of 
Calicut  produced  a  number  of  professionals 
well-versed  in  modern  dramatic  theories.  All 
these  resulted  in  a  sudden  spurt  in  theatre 
activities  based  on  the  new  approach.  The 
younger  generation  of  writers  and  directors 
tried  to  evolve  their  own  new  forms  and 
styles.  Vayala  Vasudevan  Pillai,  director  of  the 
School  of  Drama,  Trissur,  and  Narendra 
Prasad  were  two  recognized  dramatists  who 
distinguished  themselves  as  directors  in  the 
seventies  and  eighties.  The  amateur  groups 
led  by  them  and  another  led  by  the  young 
director,  Raghu,  were  among  those  which 
evolved  their  own  styles  of  production.  Many 
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Ravana  in  a 
Kutiyattam 
performance 


other  groups  in  Kochi,  Trissur,  Kozhikode 
and  the  Vayanadu  district  and  those  attached 
to  large  industrial  units  did  commendable 
work  in  their  areas.  Among  the  products  of 
the  School  of  Drama,  Balachandran  was  the 
most  successful  director.  The  majority  of  the 
plays  produced  by  young  theatre  activists  was 
based  on  modern  Western  theories  and 
forms  such  as  epic  or  absurdist  theatre. 

A  few  inspired  artistes  went  forward  and 
tried  to  re-create  the  indigenous  dramatic 
tradition  in  the  light  of  the  new  theories.  This 
tendency  was  strengthened  in  course  of  time 
by  a  parallel  development.  The  traditional 
dramatic  forms  of  Kerala  which  had 
remained  neglected  for  many  decades  had 
begun  to  attract  attention  in  the  fifties.  In  the 
next  two  decades  their  performances 
became  more  and  more  frequent  all  over 
Kerala.  The  number  of  people  who 
appreciated  them  also  increased.  The  places 
where  they  were  traditionally  performed 
attracted  people,  specially  artistes,  from 
different  parts  of  the  state.  Clubs  and 
societies  were  organized  at  several  places  to 


arrange  performances  regularly.  Some  of 
these  forms  which  used  to  be  performed 
only  in  the  places  of  their  origin  were  taken 
out  of  those  sanctuaries.  Thus  Kutiyattam 
came  out  of  the  temples  of  middle  Kerala  and 
began  to  be  performed  all  over  the  state.  A 
training  centre  of  Kutiyattam  started 
functioning  at  Thiruvananthapuram  in  the 
south.  The  number  of  young  men  and 
women  interested  in  getting  trained  in 
Kutiyattam  and  Kathakali  began  to  increase. 
Performances  of  Krishnattam  which  had 
been  confined  to  the  famous  temple  of 
Guruvayur  near  Trissur  were  organized  in 
various  other  places.  Teyyam  and  Mutiyettu, 
the  unique  art  forms  of  north  Kerala,  became 
quite  familiar  to  the  lovers  oftheatrical  arts 
everywhere  in  the  state.  Even  Yakshagana,  a 
theatrical  form  in  Kannada,  which  had  also 
been  prevalent  in  the  northernmost  district 
of  Kerala,  as  well  as  Porattu  and 
Tolppavakkuttu  of  Palghat  district  which  had 
connections  with  the  artistic  traditions  of 
Tamilnadu,  reached  the  southernmost 
districts  of  Kerala.  This  development  was 
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quite  different  from  a  casual  interest  in 
ancient  art  forms  or  the  practice  of  exhibiting 
their  colourful  aspects  before  foreign 
tourists  just  to  gain  foreign  exchange  without 
any  regard  for  the  value  of  the  living  tradition 
represented  by  them.  It  also  differed  from  a 
revivalist  tendency  because  it  did  not  reflect 
a  desire  to  glorify  the  past.  On  the  other 
hand,  more  and  more  ordinary  viewers  took 
interest  in  gaining  a  deeper  knowledge  of 
these  forms  so  as  to  enjoy  them  fully  as  living 
art  forms,  valued  for  their  relevance  in  the 
context  of  contemporary  social  life. 

In  this  context,  the  concept  of  Tanatu 
Natakavedi,  the  tradition-based  plays  of  K.  N. 
Panikkar  and  the  steady  work  done  by  his 
theatre  group  named  Sopanam  inspired  a 
large  number  of  theatre  artists.  When  he 
created  different,  new  models  of  indigenous 
theatre  by  recapturing  the  spirit  of  the  local 
tradition  in  the  production  of  his  later  plays 
like  Avanavan  Katampa  and  Pasugayatri, 
like-minded  artists  were  convinced  that  his 
mission  was  going  to  succeed.  There  were 
critics  who  argued  that  his  productions  did 
not  represent  real  drama.  But  even  this 
criticism  was  an  indirect  acknowledgment  of 
the  impact  made  by  his  plays  on  the  theatre 


of  Kerala  in  general.  He  took  another  step 
forward  by  producing  three  Sanskrit  plays  of 
Bhasa,  Madhyamavyayogam,  Kamabharam 
and  Urubhangam,  in  a  style  evolved  by  the 
re-creation  of  the  theatre  practices  defined 
in  the  Natyasastra  on  the  model  of  those 
found  in  the  regional  forms  of  Kerala.  These 
productions  were  widely  recognized  as 
valuable  contributions  to  modern  Indian 
theatre,  acknowledgment  of  the  important 
role  that  a  regional  idiom  could  play  in 
revitalizing  national  theatre.  Many  other 
efforts  in  this  direction  turned  out  to  be 
immature  ventures,  but  the  successful  ones 
went  a  long  way  in  consolidating  the  new 
trend. 

Groups  of  young  artistes  belonging  to 
different  areas  utilized  the  potential  of  the 
new  styles  of  production  in  another  new 
venture,  organizing  street  theatre.  Some  of 
these  groups  were  associated  with 
sociopolitical  movements,  others  motivated 
by  purely  aesthetic  considerations,  but  both 
these  sections  succeeded  in  evolving 
effective  styles  of  presentation  and  in 
ensuring  adequate  audience  participation. 
Nattugaddika  was  the  best-known  among 
these  street  plays. 


KN  Panikkar s 
Koyma  (Sopanam, 
Thiruvanantha- 
puram,  1986 ) 
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Another  field  of  activity  which  came  alive 
in  the  last  two  decades  is  children’s  theatre. 
Several  groups  have  been  engaged  in 
organizing  children  for  this  purpose  and  in 
producing  plays  for  them.  The  most 
successful  among  them  was  named 
Rangaprabhat,  organized  by  Kochunarayana 
Pillai  under  the  guidance  of  Sankara  Pillai,  a 
group  solely  devoted  to  the  promotion  of 
children’s  theatre.  It  has  grown  into  a 
reputed  institution  enjoying  the  patronage 
of  tne  entire  local  population. 

However,  the  professional  theatre  of 
Kerala  did  not  develop  qualitatively  as  much 
as  it  could  have.  It  did  not  even  become  really 
professional,  that  is,  it  was  not  manned  by 
experts  or  trained  persons.  It  was  a 
professional  field  for  members  of  troupes 
only  in  the  sense  that  they  depended  on 
commercial  theatre  activity  for  their 
livelihood.  The  troupes  themselves  were 
mainly  concerned  with  survival  in  the  face  of 
stiff  competition  because  there  were  a  large 
number  of  them.  They  had  to  depend  on  the 
goodwill  of  the  organizers  of  temple  festivals 
and  associations  formed  to  provide 
entertainment  to  their  members.  Therefore 
they  tried  to  attract  as  many  people  as 
possible  by  making  the  plays  sensational,  by 
all  means  at  their  disposal,  and  by  adding 
extraneous  elements.  Certain  new  trends  did 
appear:  the  central  themes,  which  had  been 
highly  politicized  in  earlier  decades,  began 
to  highlight  all  kinds  of  social  phenomena 
and  problems  connected  with  human 


psychology.  Even  the  troupe  which  had 
earlier  taken  the  initiative  to  stage  political 
plays,  the  Kerala  People’s  Arts  Company, 
turned  to  other  types  of  plays.  It  did  not 
hesitate  to  produce  a  translation  of  the 
Sanskrit  Mricchakatikam.  The  Kalinga 
Theatre  led  by  K.  T.  Muhammed,  the 
Visvukerala  troupe  headed  by  N.  N.  Pillai  and 
some  other  lesser-known  companies  tried  to 
improve  the  quality  of  their  productions  by 
staging  plays  of  recognized  literary  merit  and 
concentrating  on  the  development  of  the 
central  themes  in  performance.  There  were 
certain  other  significant  developments:  the 
adoption  of  some  concepts  and  stage 
practices  of  modern  drama  by  a  section  of 
younger  professional  directors;  and  the 
institution  of  awards  by  the  state  government 
to  encourage  professional  troupes  to 
maintain  high  standards.  But  the  most 
important  one  was  the  formation  of  a  truly 
professional  group  by  the  graduates  of  the 
School  of  Drama  with  the  approval  and 
assistance  of  the  University  of  Calicut. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  recent 
developments  on  Malayalam  theatre  as  a 
whole  can  be  evaluated  only  at  a  later  time. 
Meanwhile  a  new  situation  has  begun  to 
develop  in  the  form  of  a  gradual  slackening 
of  theatrical  activities,  especially  among 
young  men.  This  tendency  raises  unpleasant 
questions  about  the  future  of  Malayalam 
theatre.  The  artistic  tradition  of  Kerala  which 
has  outlived  more  serious  setbacks  can  alone 
answer  these  questions  convincingly. 
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The  distinctive  identity  of  the  regional 
theatre  of  Manipur  was  perhaps  shaped 
by  the  changes  that  took  place  in  the 
last  twenty-five  years  of  the  state’s  history. 

The  transformation  that  was  effected  in  the 
character  and  physical  shape  of  the 
alternative  theatre  was  a  fallout  of  the  overall 
change,  with  the  advent  of  a  Manipuri  middle 
class,  growth  of  social  and  political 
aspirations  leading  to  regional  and  ethnic 
identification  movements,  and  development 
of  an  urban  elite  supposedly  freed  from 
traditional  mores.  Yet  the  regional  theatre  as 
developed  during  this  quarter  of  a  century 
revealed  flashes  of  brilliance  in  form  and 
structure,  idiom  and  expression,  without  a 
corresponding  confrontation  with  the 
dynamics  of  life  which  gave  it  birth.  The 
evolution  of  the  contemporary  theatre  of 
Manipur  therefore  reflects  contradictions  in 
itself,  contradictions  posed  by  the 
ontological  transformation  in  the  creative  life 
of  its  stalwarts,  and  unable  to  grapple  with 
the  problems  of  a  traditional  society  coming 
to  terms  with  processes  of  change  and 
modernization.  Manipuri  theatre  is  on  the 
threshold  of  an  abiding  change,  yet  the 
directions  of  change  seem  uncertain  and 
unsure,  which  lends  the  processes  of  its 
evolution  a  certain  poignancy  and  pathos. 

When  the  proscenium  arch  was  first 
introduced  in  the  semiagrarian  social 
environment  in  1902,  the  event  marked  the 
emergence  of  the  British-educated 
gentleman  class  (bhadralok)  from  the 
landed  gentry.  The  court  elite,  steeped  in 
traditional  religious  values,  along  with  the 
new  class  of  educated  gentry,  created  the 
atmosphere  of  the  proscenium  era.  Of 
course,  Manipur  had  a  long  tradition  (which 
still  exists)  of  performing  arts,  of  indigenous 
ritual  performances,  operas,  ballads,  theatre 
by  strolling  courtyard  players  (Shumang 
Lila)  and  pavilion-enacted  epic  dramas.  The 
proscenium  structure  became  part  of  the 
process  of  reordering  the  obedient  society 
through  entertainment  and  religious 
reeducation.  But  the  raised  stage  in  a  corner 
of  the  pavilion,  or  in  a  restructured  annex 
(sanggoi),  did  not  yet  create  a  distance 
between  the  performers  and  the  community 
audience.  The  new  prosceniums  were 
simple  length-dominated  structures  with 
openings  into  the  natural  environment  of  a 


pond  or  moonlit  meadow.  Their  function 
was  not  distinguished  from  the  traditional 
breadth- dominated  sanggoi  used  by  the 
community  for  ballads,  operas  and  readings, 
over  and  above  its  multiple  functions  for  the 
economic  activities  of  the  family.  The 
audience  could  sit  in  the  courtyard  below, 
the  crowd  sometimes  spilling  across 
neighbours’  fences  or  gardens.  The 
charming  proscenium  aprons,  the 
multifaceted  painted  wings  and  screens,  and 
the  petromax  lanterns  were  cohesive  props 
to  the  regular  outflow  of  historical  romances, 
patriotic  melodramas  and  religious 
outpourings  on  saintly  characters.  The 
Victoria  Club  (1910)  in  the  Bengali  colony  of 
Babupara,  the  theatre  houses  of  the  Meiteis  - 
Manipur  Dramatic  Union  (1931,  Yaiskul 
area),  Aryan  Theatre  (1935,  Sagolband), 
Rupmahal  Theatre  (1943,  Imphal  Bazar)  - 
and  a  host  of  other  theatre  groups  regularly 
churned  out  such  tales  into  the  fifties  with  the 
only  difference  that  folk  productions  with 
vibrant  characters  from  medieval  legends 
and  lore  of  chivalry,  suffering  and  violence 
filled  the  stage  of  the  post-Independence 
integration-excited  environment  of  the 
Nehruvian  era. 

Subtly,  certain  changes  were  taking  place 
without  the  emerging  middle  class  being 
aware  of  them,  reflected  in  the  changing 
character  of  Imphal  town.  Imphal  was  an 
earlier  conglomeration  of  villages  around 
the  ruler’s  seat,  which  then  grew  into  an 
impersonal,  relentless  market  of  exchange 
commodities  controlled  by  a  new  population 
of  traders  and  economic  workers  foisted 
upon  the  social  environment  of  the  natives. 
Imphal,  as  late  as  1950,  was  an  extension  of 
the  traditional  Leikai  system  of  extended 
households,  a  distinctive  mirror  of  the  petite 
domestic  economy  run  by  women,  a 
peaceful,  relaxed  centre  of  small  trade, 
gossip  and  indigenous  fashion.  But  by  the 
late  sixties,  Imphal  was  losing  its  warm, 
personal  character  and  merciless,  impartial 
trade  brought  it  into  the  vortex  of  the 
socioeconomic  tension  associated  with 
planned  development.  Along  with  the  new 
facade  of  economic  growth,  theatre  houses 
too  changed  their  community  character.  The 
post-War  reconstruction  of  the  halls  of  MDU, 
Rupmahal  and  Aryan  now  reflected  an 
unsophisticated  attempt  to  isolate  and 
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segregate  the  theatregoing  audience 
through  pecuniary  and  class  considerations. 
Ticketed  shows  had  begun  as  early  as  1931. 
By  the  late  sixties  the  proscenium  arch  had 
set  the  mental  framework  of  theatre  workers. 
It  created  a  cultural  divide  between  amateur 
workers  on  the  stage  (a  virtual  contradiction 
of  the  proscenium  culture)  and  the 
semiprofessional,  itinerant  performers  of 
the  Shumang  Lila  as  distinct  stratified  social 
groups.  The  “upper”  realms  of  theatre  art  and 
the  proletarian,  suburban  and  rural  groups 
became  horizontally  divided. 

In  the  upper  realms,  the  young  educated 
classes  became  fond  of  rigid,  spatially 
controlled  enactments  for  outpourings  of 
conflict  and  emotion  amidst  the  middle  class. 
When  Judge  Saheb  ki  Imung  (1967),  a  social 
drama  by  A.  Somorendra,  was  enacted  in 
about  two  choice  spaces  of  the  rich  drawing 
room  of  the  retired  judge  and  the  kitchen,  it 
reflected  the  theatrical  vision  of  the  new 
generation.  By  1967,  the  fixed  space  of 
drawing  rooms,  destruction  of  wings  for 
creation  of  such  areas,  embellishment  of 
design  patterns  in  the  decor,  and  focus  on 
realism  or  suggestive  space,  made  the 
proscenium  the  ultimate  in  theatre  design. 
No  one  could  now  think  of  destroying  or 
negating  the  proscenium  and  creating  a 
mobile,  physical  organization  of  theatre 
space  through  bodily  movements.  This  was 
to  become  a  trend  after  the  seventies. 

The  secular  modern  drama  of  the  Imphal 
urbanite  became  predominant  in  the  late 
sixties,  though  the  father  figure  of  G.  C. 
Tongbra  still  used  the  multiple  scene 
structure  of  the  earlier  proscenium.  Since  his 
emergence  as  a  master  of  humour  and  satire 
in  1937  under  his  banner  of  the  Society 
Theatre,  Tongbra  dealt  with  basic  human 
behaviour,  and  his  productions  followed  the 
old  pattern  of  a  variety  of  scenes  and  spaces, 
where  the  relationships  of  his  characters 
were  strung  out  with  a  continuous 
outpouring  of  his  witty  phrases,  so  that  the 
inner  action  of  the  plays  hardly  moved 
before  the  virtuosity  of  his  language  and 
folkish  humour.  With  more  than  eighty  plays 
to  his  credit,  many  of  which  got  into  clashes 
with  the  establishment,  Tongbra  almost 
single-handedly  built  up  his  own  genre  and 
became  an  institution  unto  himself  in  the 
sixties  and  seventies. 


Younger  playwrights  like  A.  Somorendra, 
A.  Tomchou,  and  Pacha  Meitei  set  new 
standards  for  playwriting:  subtler  treatment 
of  realistic  characters,  expressing  the  futility 
of  the  middle-class  rush  for  advancement 
and  the  insipid  degeneration  of  their  own 
values  in  the  process.  For  quite  some  time  a 
new  image  of  Manipuri  youth,  as  depicted  in 
Mohan  of  Judge  Saheb  ki  Imung  or  Ruhikanta 
in  Dasa  (1968),  focused  on  a  searching, 
probing  generation  unable  to  place  its 
distinctive  identity  amid  the  rush  for 
so-called  progress.  It  filled  the  sociopolitical 
scene  of  the  early  seventies.  This  basic  image 
was  sadly  lost  in  the  next  twenty  years  of 
Manipur’s  dramatic  characters.  While 
Somorendra,  Tomchou  and  Pacha  Meitei  had 
set  the  pattern  of  a  new  character,  unable  to 
adjust  to  the  unfolding  lifestyle  and  changing 
values  of  the  petit-bourgeois  society,  the 
youth  himself  lost  this  identity,  becoming  a 
fearsome,  violent  setter  of  public  standards 
and  morals  in  the  late  eighties.  This  picture 
of  youth  was  also  missing  in  later  dramas. 

During  the  late  sixties,  before  the 
emergence  of  the  alternative  theatre,  three 
standing  theatre  groups  led  the  proscenium 
theatre  movement  -  MDU,  Rupmahal  and 
Aryan.  The  old  generation  continued  to 
dominate  in  MDU  and  Rupmahal,  with 
traditional  feudal  authority,  while  the  old 
mixed  with  the  young  generation  of  teachers 
and  students  in  the  poorer  milieu  of  Aryan 
Theatre.  MDU’s  character  was  succulent 
melodrama,  material  expansion  of  the  stage,, 
enlarged  casts  (most  productions  had  more 
than  forty  artistes  on  stage)  and  maximum 
display  of  painted  decor,  sets  and  exotic 
scenes.  Wheeled  platforms  with  characters 
and  props  framed  outside  were  pushed  onto 
the  stage,  effect  projectors  and  commercial 
lighting  presented  multiple  exhibition  of 
flashy,  dazzling  patterns  in  consonance  with 
the  advent  of  colour  in  films.  The  dramatic 
unfoldments  were  in  the  grand  old  manner 
with  slow,  almost  turtle-paced  development 
of  scenes  -  most  sequences  embellished 
sentiment  with  old  values  pertaining  to 
separation  of  good  from  evil.  Large 
audiences  grew  with  the  massive 
productions. 

Rupmahal  flourished  with  a  slight 
difference  in  production  style  and  acting 
techniques,  though  the  genre  remained 
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melodrama.  The  pattern  of  near-classical 
acting  set  by  veteran  actors  like  Nabakanta 
featured  slow  tones  and  movement,  dialogue 
pungent  with  the  arrogance  and  pride  of 
Manipur’s  traditional  nobility  -  not  much  of 
intellectually  probing  dialogue,  but 
exaggerating  tensions  and  attitudes,  not 
establishing  thought  structures,  but 
caressing  already  existing  and  cherished 
behaviour,  finally  exploding  into  passion  and 
violence  on  the  stage.  The  nuances  of  social 
feeling,  the  ethnic  love  for  patriotic 
sentiments  were  reflected  by  Rupmahal’s 
magnum  opus,  Bir  Tikendrajit  (1951)  which, 
by  1966,  had  effected  its  hundredth  show.  A 
theme  of  the  tragic  war  of  1891  when  the 
patriots  Tikendrajit  and  Thangal  were 
hanged,  initially  developed  by  Sougaijam 
Biren,  was  turned  into  a  successful 
melodramatic  script  by  the  late  M.  Bira 
(Rupmahal  does  not  recognize  Biren’s 
contribution).  Through  sentimentalism  and 
ritual  observance  of  the  above  event,  growth 
of  an  urban  market  and  the  escapist 
atmosphere  in  the  bazaar,  with  a  lumpen 
audience  mostly  from  rural  areas  filling  the 
Saturday  afternoon  shows,  Rupmahal 
dominated  the  commercial  mainstream  of 
Manipuri  drama. 

The  Aryan  Theatre,  on  the  other  hand, 
witnessed  the  dynamics  of  change, 
conservatism  and  conflict  played  out  in  its 
architecturally  seductive,  graceful 
proscenium  constructed  in  1945.  This  stage 
and  auditorium,  pressed  by  a  dwindling 
economy  into  a  municipally  eroded  facility, 
produced  the  largest  number  of  native 
playwrights,  with  more  than  110  volumes  of 
plays  between  1935  and  1977.  The  seventies 
were  a  period  of  feverish  activity.  Students  of 
the  fifties,  but  teachers  by  the  late  sixties,  the 
young  generation  of  theatre  workers  led  by 
men  like  A  Somorendra,  A  Shyam  Sharma 
and  G.  Ravindra  Sharma  worked  under  the 
leadership  of  the  great  thespian,  stage 
craftsman  and  writer  M.  Biramangol  and 
produced  innovative  constructs  which 
became  a  springboard  for  a  new  movement. 
Neta  ki  Ek  Sham  (1968)  was  a  translated  play 
with  vital  energy  and  realism.  But  Sri  Biren’s 
Khongchat  (1970)  was  to  begin  the 
intellectual  movement  in  modern  Manipuri 
theatre,  and  his  feverish  dramatic  poetry  of 
the  loss  of  identity  began  the  cerebral  quest 


of  the  alternative  theatre. 

As  in  the  social  and  demographic 
firmament,  restlessness  and  anxiety 
provoked  the  entire  mood  of  Manipur  in  the 
late  sixties.  There  were  agitations  for 
statehood,  and  youth  unrest  due  to  famine 
and  neglect  in  1965  led  to  the  death  of  a  girl 
student  in  police  firing.  The  Pan  Manipuri 
Youth  League  (1968)  headed  the  resurgence 
of  youth  and  underground  revolutionaries 
surfaced  in  1974.  Changes  in  the  character  of 
the  cultural  movement  also  featured  in  the 
seventies.  The  Manipur  State  Kala  Akademi 
was  established  in  1972  as  a  composite 
version  of  the  three  national  academies,  and 
it  started  conscious  patronage  of  Manipuri 
theatre.  One  year  earlier,  literary  and  cultural 
institutions  took  an  active  role  in  the  overall 
yearning  for  change.  The  Cultural  Forum,  a 
literary  group  of  urban  Imphalites, 
organized  short  play  competitions  as  an 
annual  academic  activity  from  1971  to  1975, 
the  venue  being  mostly  the  Aryan  Theatre. 
There  was  the  active  participation  of  Society 
Theatre,  Kanhailal’s  Kalakshetra,  Aryan 
Theatre,  the  late  P.  Shamu’s  Theatre  Mirror 
Dramatic  Society  and  a  host  of  other  groups. 
The  new  activity  was  slightly  different  from 
the  theatre  festivals  that  had  come  into  being 
since  the  inception  of  the  Theatre  Centre  in 
1955  under  the  auspices  of  Kamaladevi 
Chattopadhyay  and  the  Bharatiya  Natya 
Sangh,  and  also  the  other  annual  drama 
festivals  organized  by  the  Publicity 
Department.  The  earlier  festivals  were  a 
pleasurable  coming-together  of  groups  with 
existing  productions,  whereas  in  the  short 
play  competitions  there  was  a  quest  for  form 
and  innovative  exercise  of  individual 
creations.  Plays  like  Aryan  Theatre’s  Hallakpa 
(1971),  Society  Theatre’s  Taj  Mahal  (1972), 

P.  Shamu’s  Saknaidraba  Wari  (1972)  and 
Kalakshetra’s  Kabui  Keioiba  (1973)  were 
open  in  outlook  and  generative  of  new 
aesthetics.  There  were  fresh  winds  of  change 
in  the  shape  of  the  new  theatre.  Manipuri 
theatre  now  thirsted  for  freedom. 

The  establishment  of  the  Akademi  and 
hosting  of  a  festival  with  the  participation  of 
Bengal’s  Satabdi  marked  a  new 
development.  Though  the  impact  of  Evam 
Indrajit  was  felt  only  on  the  literati,  Badal 
Sircar’s  workshop  and  production  of 
Spartacus  (1973)  were  more  in  tune  with  the 
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spirit  of  change  and  revolt  in  the  arts  and 
politics.  It  encouraged  theatre  workers  to  get 
rid  of  the  inhibiting  influences  of  the  fixed 
proscenium,  and  flexible  open-structured 
idioms,  physically  more  exact  and 
demanding,  became  the  norm.  Kanhailal  led 
the  new  movement  in  the  discovery  of  the 
body  and  its  language.  With  the  earlier 
experiments,  Devjani  and  Ikhoulangbi 
( 1 969 ,1971),  and  more  particularly  T amnalai 
(1972),  to  his  credit,  Kanhailal’s  association 
with  Sircar  led  to  his  own  evolution  as  an 
artiste  of  the  new  body,  medium.  His  plays 
Khomdon  Meiroubi  (1974),  Imphal  73 
(1974)  and  Pebet  (1975)  led  the  field  with 
fluid,  playful  movements  and  striking,  stark 
images  of  the  spirit  in  revolt;  the  anguish  of 
the  generation  was  reflected  onto  the  stage. 
At  Aryan  Theatre,  I  did  political  theatre  with 
Men  Without  Shadows  (1972),  1891  (1975) 
and  the  documentary  drama  on  the 
proletarian  revolutionary  Irabot  (1976). 
Ratan  Thiyam  and  his  Chorus  Repertory 


Theatre  ushered  in  the  new  folk  medium 
with  Sanrembi  Chaisra  (1976),  a  blend  of 
pungent  humour,  pageantry  and  spectacle. 
His  development  as  a  stalwart  of  “total 
theatre”  was  nurtured  by  his  exposure  to  the 
National  Drama  Festival  through  Uchek 
Langmeidong(1977)  at  Shri  Ram  Centre  for 
Art  and  Culture,  New  Delhi.  Kanhailal 
entered  the  next  year  with  Laigi  Machasinga 
and  four  years  later  my  Khuman  Chakha 
Moireng  Ngamba,  in  the  balladic  mode,  also 
reached  the  national  scene.  At  home,  and 
also  as  part  of  the  institutional  culture  of  the 
National  School  of  Drama,  Sankhya  Ibotombi 
produced  striking  gems  of  the  realistic  genre 
in  Cage  (1974),  Caucasian  Chalk  Circle, 
Pacha  Meitei’s  Na  Tathiba  Ahal  Ama  (1975) 
and  a  host  of  subsequent  productions 
ranging  from  Beckett  to  Tendulkar. 

Ibotombi ’s  penchant  for  an 
establishmentarian  outlook  in  aesthetic 
enhancement  and  his  universality  of 
ideological  background  did  not  allow  him  at 
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first  to  enter  into  folk  forms.  Later,  his 
experimentation  with  Indian  dramas  in 
native  Vaishnavite  forms  bore  results.  His 
chief  oeuvre  was,  however,  the  institutional 
structure  of  serious  drama,  without  much  of 
an  attempt  to  relate  to  his  immediate  ethnic 
realities. 

By  the  late  seventies,  Manipuri  theatre 
reached  its  position  of  strength,  and  the 
directors  of  this  generation  worked 
feverishly  to  secure  national  recognition  and 
respect.  At  home,  more  meaningful  activities 
with  workshops,  conferences  and 
experimentation  continued.  The  National 
School  of  Drama  drew  attention  to  the 
theatre  potential  of  Manipur,  and  came  to 
organize  workshops  and  encourage 
productions.  Plays  like  Andha  Yug  (1975) 
were  brought  down  by  Ratan  Thiyam.  Aryan 
Theatre  organized  a  festival  of  experimental 
plays  from  1977  to  1979,  and  Chorus 
Repertory  Theatre  and  Kalakshetra  were 
encouraged  to  secure  a  platform  and  an 
enthusiastic  audience,  from  which  they 
emerged  on  the  national  scene.  The  rural 
peasant  proscenium  groups  too  found  ample 
energy  to  activate  themselves,  and  the 
Regional  Theatre  Festival  organized  by  the 
Sangeet  Natak  Mandir  in  1978  drew  as  many 
as  ten  such  troupes.  Intercollege  drama 
competitions  and  the  annual  short  play 
competitions  of  the  Theatre  Centre  created 
the  atmosphere  for  immense  vitality  and 
effort  in  the  transformation  of  the  theatre. 

By  the  eighties,  theatre  on  the  alternative 
platform  had  reached  its  haloed  position 
amidst  the  kaleidoscope  of  India’s  regional 
theatres  and  along  with  Ratan  Thiyam  and 
Kanhailal’s  fame  at  the  national  and 
international  levels,  the  configuration  of  the 
other  theatres  at  Imphal  and  elsewhere 
became  ethnic.  But  in  its  obsession  with  form 
and  identity,  the  Manipuri  theatre  of  the 
eighties  lost  its  soul.  The  departure  from  the 
internal  dynamics  that  gave  it  life  and 
character  was  led  by  Thiyam  who,  compelled 
by  circumstances  of  his  reputation,  started 
working  on  genres  understood  by  his 
adopted  audience,  the  new  urban  Indian 
middle  class.  Theatre  based  on  Sanskritic 
texts,  like  the  Mahabharata  trilogy,  became 
his  concern.  His  efforts  with  Indian  classics 
led  him  to  fresh  new  pastures  of 
international  recognition,  with  a 


corresponding  isolation  from  Manipuri 
audiences.  Very  few  of  his  plays  were  seen  by 
the  people  of  his  home  soil. 

Meanwhile,  theatre  was  no  longer 
immediate  to  the  changed  audiences  who 
were  struggling  to  find  their  own  balance 
and  rhythm  in  a  society  increasingly 
becoming  brutal  and  violent,  and  an 
establishment  becoming  more  and  more 
oppressive.  The  entire  sociopolitical  and 
cultural  world  of  Manipur  in  the  eighties 
needed  more  direct  confrontation  by  the 
theatres  -  but  the  alternative  theatre  had 
outlived  its  earlier  role.  Direct  issues  of  life 
were  taken  up  by  the  Shumang  Lila  in  the 
courtyards,  but  with  a  different  value  system. 
It  was  in  such  a  period  of  anguish,  violence 
and  uncertainty  that  the  theatre  of  Manipur 
internalized  its  experiences,  leading  to 
subtlety  of  nuances  in  expression  but  lacking 
open  confrontation  with  life.  Kanhailal’s 
experiences  of  oppression  on  a  more 
human,  universal  level  led  him  to  reach  out 
to  the  audience  almost  as  a  distant  haunting 
music  (Memoirs  of  Africa,  1986).  My  own 
experiences  of  the  individual  in  torment,  as 
alienated  from  a  demanding  collective, 
emerged  in  ritual  form  which  was  difficult  to 
read  (Phouoibi  Langon,  1985)-  Other 
directors  would  rather  experiment  with 
form,  forget  issues  of  responsibility  and 
function,  or  skirt  issues.  The  theatre  of  the 
middle  eighties  was  at  a  critical  historical 
moment.  A  new  crop  of  young  directors 
emerged,  encouraged  by  the  scheme  to 
unearth  young  directors  as  envisaged  by  the 
Sangeet  Natak  Akademi,  and  also  by  the 
Manipur  State  Kala  Akademi’s  policy  of  grants 
to  theatres  and  participation  in  festivals.  This 
late-eighties  movement  also  coincided  with 
the  emergence  of  a  host  of  theatres  run  by 
this  young  generation  of  artistes. 

From  the  school  of  Ratan  Thiyam  the 
directors  S.  K.  Mangang  and  L.  Dorendra 
have  emerged.  Mangang’s  forte  too  is  loud 
speech  and  action,  a  variety  of  judiciously 
mixed  dance,  music  and  martial  arts,  a  rapid 
development,  quick,  light  movements 
interspersed  with  silences,  a  vigorous 
crescendo  of  drums  and  a  desire  to  reach  out 
with  the  vibrancy  of  ethnic  nuances. 
Dorendra  has  thrown  up  deeply  motivating 
pieces  and  has  not  gone  in  for  theatric  visuals 
as  does  his  mentor;  his  forte  is  the  use  of  the 
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actor  for  words,  for  enactment  of  conflict, 
with  rare  use  of  the  much-vaunted  chorus. 
Rigour  is  his  style.  Of  the  young  artistes  of 
Aryan  Theatre,  N.  Premchand  has  been  in  the 
forefront  with  rich  contemporary  artistic 
endeavours.  He  made  his  mark  on  the 
national  scene  with  Ima  Keithel  (1987),  and 
since  then  has  mounted  four  productions,  all 
of  them  with  a  consistent  level  of  productive 
ingenuity.  A  Somorendra’s  plays, 
Sakhangkhidraba  Lanmi  (1990),  Chingungi 
Thawai  (1991)  and  Nong  Tarakle  (1992), 
made  seductive  pieces  of  theatrical 
metaphor.  The  National  School  of  Drama  has 
an  enormous  presence  in  small  Manipur,  and 
theatre-conscious  audiences  critically  view 
theatre  products  from  young  NSD  alumni, 
among  whom  L.  Kishworjit  is  making  a  name. 
The  young  directors  from  Kanhailal’s 
tradition  -  the  aspects  of  body  language,  use 
of  body  movements  and  their  expressive 
potential,  and  the  curvilinear  pattern  in 
which  the  Meitei  physicality  excels  -  are  Y. 
Khogendra  and  Y.  Rajendra,  the  latter  an 


artiste  of  immense  potential,  raw  energy 
pulsating  his  speech,  action  and  movements, 
who  dominated  the  student  theatre  of  the 
eighties.  Regional  idioms,  vigour,  physicality 
and  dynamism  are  his  strong  points,  and  his 
association  with  Probir  Guha  of  Bengal  was 
fruitful,  so  that  he  became  the  darling  of  the 
college  drama  groups.  He  has  written  some 
thirty-odd  plays  of  the  symbolic, 
melodramatic  kind,  but  he  has  yet  to 
conceptualize  his  own  contribution  to  the 
alternative  theatre. 

Such  then  is  the  kaleidoscope  of  the  work 
of  promising  young  directors  in  the  nineties. 
One  can  be  sure  of  their  seriousness, 
commitment  and  pursuit  of  excellence  on 
the  alternative,  amateur  platform.  But 
looking  at  the  kind  of  plays  being  dished  out, 
one  is  often  disappointed  at  the  tangential, 
evasive  outlook  of  both  writers  and  directors 
whom  one  encounters.  The  younger 
directors  are  not  yet  capable  of  intervening 
successfully  in  the  development  of 
sociopolitical  awareness  in  the  artistic 
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movements,  nor  are  they  able  to  collaborate 
persuasively  with  a  new  set  of  writers  and 
budding  aspirants  who  could  set  new 
standards  of  values  in  looking  at 
contemporary  life.  Most  young  directors 
desire  the  ideological  trappings  of  success 
and  social  recognition  rather  than  a  search 
for  personal  development  and 
consciousness  in  their  relation  with  history 
and  society. 

The  historical  problem  of  Manipuri 
theatre  is  the  problem  faced  by  Manipuri 
society,  the  problem  of  underdevelopment 
experienced  by  a  high  traditional  culture. 
Betrothed  to  greatness  of  form,  external 
artistic  life  and  a  value  system  deeply  rooted 
in  tradition  which  also  generates  a 
conservative,  feudal  temper,  the  young 
society  ushered  in  by  the  forces  of  modern 
economy  is  throwing  up  human  beings 
incapable  of  facing  the  new  dynamics, 
thereby  making  them  look  inwards,  become 
parasitic  in  outlook,  habituated  to  the 


dependency  syndrome,  losing  self-esteem 
and  a  sense  of  upward  challenge  in  life.  More 
volatile,  amoral  operators  make  hay,  using 
the  best  opportunities  that 
pro-establishment  values  of  life  offer,  to 
reach  high  levels  of  success  and  recognition, 
which  is  contradictory  to  the  pattern  of  life 
indigenous  to  the  soil.  Reputations  of  artistic 
excellence  and  recognition  in  a  value  system 
distanced  from  the  vibrancy  of  the  soil 
precede  the  exposure  to  the  inner  reality  in 
the  personality  of  the  modern  purveyor, 
which  presents  further  contradictions  on  the 
judgment  of  what  is  good  and  beautiful  or 
what  is  bad  in  the  social  world  of  the  Meitei. 
In  traditional  Meitei  values,  the  character  of 
the  artist  should  accompany  the  beauty  of  his 
product  -  both  are  ontologically  related.  But 
in  Manipur  today,  beauty  or  lack  of  it  in  art 
has  been  divorced  from  beauty  or  lack  of  it  in 
the  very  character  who  generates  that  art. 
This  is  a  contradiction  which  modern 
Manipuri  theatre  does  not  attempt  to  resolve. 
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The  adjective  that  best  describes  the 
important  Marathi  plays  of  the  last  ten 
years  is  “free”.  The  impact  of  different 
isms  -  existentialism,  Marxism,  naturalism, 
symbolism  -  can  be  seen,  but  these  plays 
have  not  made  themselves  vehicles  of  any 
one  ideology,  almost  as  if  in  reaction  to  the 
plays  presented  between  1972  and  1983.  One 
also  feels  that  theatre  today  has 
comparatively  fewer  biases,  prejudices  and 
influences.  No  mature  playwright  or  director 
now  would  try  to  imitate  Ghashiram  Kotwal, 
Gochi,  Uddhwasta  Dharmashala,  Begum 
Barwe,  Mahanirwan,  or  even  Holi  and 
Atmakatha.  Maybe  these  youngsters  will 
prefer  to  do  nothing,  but  will  surely  refuse  to 
fall  prey  to  these  strong  stimuli  of  the  past. 
The  theatre  people  of  the  seventies  had  an 
almost  empty  canvas.  (Rangayan  had  stopped 
being  active  since  1965.)  The  immediate  past 
was  not  a  burden.  It  was  comparatively  easy 
to  be  a  pioneer  or  even  to  create  history, 
while  the  theatre  people  of  the  eighties  had  a 
backdrop  created  by  the  earlier  generation. 
It  was  very  easy  for  them  to  be 
overshadowed  ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  they 
successfully  refused  to  be  thus  eclipsed. 

We  may  begin  with  Achyut  Vaze  whose  last 
play  was  produced  in  1981 :  LaglaTar  Ghoda. 
An  unsuccessful  political  satire,  the  only 
mentionable  point  is  the  character  of  a 
computer  who  was  supposed  to  have 
answers  to  all  the  woes  and  problems  faced 
by  the  country.  But  this  anticipation  of  future 
events  was  shrouded  by  crude  symbolism.  In 
fact,  the  theatre  of  those  times  was 
overpacked  with  symbols,  which  the  next 
generation  seems  to  have  almost  dropped. 
Back  in  1974,  Vaze  had  given  us  Chal  re 
Bhoplya  Tunuk  Tunuk,  directed  by  Amol 
Palekar,  which  created  an  impact  by  its 
modern  sensibility,  unusual  use  of  language 
and  sheer  theatricality.  The  play  used  to  be 
flexibly  adapted,  presented  in  and  out  of  the 
proscenium.  But  even  this  play  was  crowded 
with  symbols  ;  one  has  the  feeling  that  here 
was  a  playwright  who  could  give  us  great  and 
important  things,  but  did  not.  Still,  Vaze 
certainly  created  an  ambience  in  the  parallel 
theatre.  An  interesting  experiment  was  the 
simultaneous  production  of  his  play 
Sofa-cum-bed  by  himself  and  by  Satyadev 
Dubey  (1975) 

Pratima  (1974),  written  by  the  poet  C.T. 


Khanolkar  and  directed  by  Sulabha 
Deshpande,  was  a  verse  drama.  Verse  drama 
had  been  written  in  Marathi  before,  but  there 
is  no  tradition  as  such.  Aranyak  (1976), 
written  and  directed  by  Ratnakar  Matkari,  had 
a  blend  of  characters  from  the  Mahabharata 
and  a  Greek  chorus.  Rajacha  Khel  (1974)  and 
Boot  Polish  (1974),  written  by  Vrindawan 
Dandawate  and  directed  by  Dilip  Kolhatkar, 
were  experiments  with  theatre4n-the-round 
where  the  proscenium  was  totally  discarded. 
With  Uddhwasta  Dharmashala  (1975), 
written  by  G.  P.  Deshpande  and  directed  by 
Shreeram  Lagoo,  we  had  the  first  political 
discussion-play.  A  translation  of  Michhil 
titled  Julus  (1975)  by  Chitra  Palekar,  directed 
by  Amol  Palekar,  generated  a  lot  of  interest 
in  Badal  Sircar  and  blind  imitations  followed. 
But  the  idea  of  a  “Third  Theatre”  never  took 
root. 

The  next  year  saw  Satish  Alekar’s 
Mahapur,  directed  by  Mohan  Gokhale,  which 
depicted  the  confused  condition  of  today’s 
youth,  but  had  much  more  of  the  absurdist 
influence  than  one  expects  in  Alekar.  This 
sort  of  influence  was  felt  in  all  the  plays  by 
Vaze,  even  in  Saysakhar  (1976).  A  playwright 
like  Purushottam  Berde  relied  heavily  on 
folk  on  the  one  hand  (Alwara  Daku,  1978) 
and  exhibited  the  absurdist  influence  on  the 
other  (Kay  Danger  Vara  Sutlay,  1979).  One 
wonders  whether,  from  about  1970  to  1980, 
people  were  really  convinced  of  this 
absurdist  philosophy  (if  we  can  talk  about 
one)  or  whether  it  was  only  a  fashion. 

It  was  in  the  same  period  that  Mahesh 
Elkunchwar  gave  us  Garbo  (1973),  directed 
by  Shreeram  Lagoo,  and  Vasnakand  (1974), 
directed  by  Amol  Palekar.  Party  (1976) 
followed,  also  directed  by  Palekar  ; 
Elkunchwar  focused  on  the  indulgence  and 
even  selfishness  of  elite  culture-vultures.  But 
he  took  a  different  direction  with  Wada 
Chirebandi  (1985),  directed  by  Vijaya  Mehta, 
and  Atmakatha  (1988).  He  is  surely  an 
important  playwright  and  has  to  be  analyzed 
thoroughly.  Wada  Chirebandi  can  be  said  to 
be  the  flowering  of  the  naturalistic  genre. 
The  play  depicts  the  transitional  stage  of  a 
rural  joint-family,  emphasizing  domestic  ties 
and  fast-changing  social  norms.  Pratibimb 
(1987)  ridicules  a  few  isms  and  pinpoints  the 
loneliness  of  man. 

The  first  sign  of  a  fresh  kind  of  theatre  was 
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seen  in  Shyam  Manohar’s  Yakrit  (1984), 
followed  by  Hriday  (1984),  both  directed  by 
Satyadev  Dubey.  His  comic  plays  focus  on  the 
individual,  his  relationship  with  other 
individuals  and  with  society  as  a  whole  :  on 
the  larger  power  struggle.  The  characters  in 
Hriday  live  an  alienated  life,  immersed  in 
corruption,  identityless.  “Lack  of  pure  joy"  is 
their  sorrow.  These  plays  express  a  feeling  of 
pity  for  these  characters,  who  become  a 
laughingstock,  yet  do  not  lose  all  sympathy, 
giving  rise  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  black 
comedy.  Manohar,  who  has  refused  the 
regular  narrative  as  well  as  conventional 
characterization,  is  an  important  playwright 
of  the  last  decade.  This  success  is  shared  by 
director  Satyadev  Dubey  who  managed  to 
bring  these  hidden  statements  into  theatrical 
focus.  One  can  say  that  Manohar's  plays  are 
the  next  milestone  in  Marathi  theatre  after 
Alekar’s  Mahanirwan. 

When  Manohar  was  inspecting  human 
beings  from  the  inside,  Shafaat  Khan,  in  his 
Mumbaiche  Kawle  (1983),  was  presenting  a 
kaleidoscopic  picture  of  middle-class  youth, 


his  political  naivete  and  idealism,  and  the 
all-encompassing  corruption.  Khan  likes  to 
satirize  political-social-religious  happenings 
and  non-happenings  with  his  oblique  style 
and  logic.  This  is  obvious  in  his  other  plays 
too,  like  Ka  (1981),  Kisse  (1983),  and 
Bhumiticha  Farce  (1988).  He  seems  to  have 
a  total  allergy  for  conventional  plots, 
naturalistic  characterization,  usual  stage 
geography  and  the  box  set.  Often,  his 
attention  is  focused  only  on  the  apparently 
absurd.  However,  in  Bhumiticha  Farce,  one 
notices  a  distinct  shift  from  the  obvious  to  the 
metaphorical,  a  comment  on  the  loneliness 
of  man.  Human  types  are  related  to 
geometrical  shapes.  A  “round"  person 
wishes  his  “square"  friend  to  appreciate  him 
and  so  tries  to  be  a  “square”  himself.  Lack  of 
any  control  over  oneself  and  the  resulting 
lack  of  communication  carries  its  own  agony. 
This  play  uses  almost  archaic  Marathi  to  bring 
out  the  noncommunication  between 
individuals  and  a  lot  of  conventional  devices 
for  a  nonconventional  purpose.  Khan, 
however,  has  his  drawbacks.  Will  his 
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characters  ever  speak  for  themselves  ?  Will 
the  attitude  of  “looking  and  laughing  at 
others”  ever  be  replaced  by  “looking  and 
laughing  at  oneself’?  Will  his  plays  be  free 
from  the  shadows  of  symbolism  and 
absurdism  and  overuse  of  the  same  (now 
predictable)  style  ?  In  a  way,  Khan’s  plays  are 
influenced  by  the  Alekarian  style  and 
worldview,  but  do  not  have  comparable 
depth  and  insight.  One  feels  he  can  easily 
shun  this  influence,  since  he  has  travelled 
from  a  pseudo-romantic  one-act  play  like 
Kahur  (1978)  to  a  densely  theatrical  play  like 
Bhumiticha  Farce. 

G.P.  Deshpande’s  Vishnugupta  Chanakya, 
directed  by  Shreeram  Lagoo  (1991),  aspired 
to  examine  the  complex  relationship 
between  individual,  society  and  government, 
but  became  miserably  impactless  because  of 
the  highly  artificial  stylization  imposed  on 
the  performance.  It  outwardly  appears  to 
deal  with  a  large  social  group  but  relapses 
into  an  emphasis  on  the  individual,  whereas 
Andharyatra  (1987)  apparently  focused  on 
individuals  but  ultimately  comments  on  a 
larger  social  group.  Andharyatra  continued 
Deshpande’s  experimentation  with  the 
discussion-play,  and  can  be  said  to  give  more 
insights  than  Uddhwasta  Dharmashala  into 
the  dynamics  of  politics,  but  the  symbolic 
characterization  is  a  bit  too  simple 
(Vasundhara  =  Bharatmata  ;  Seth  =  British  ; 
Leader  =  Congress  ;  Boy  =  Naxalite).  In  his 
new  play  Deshpande  might  trace  the  anxiety 
and  helplessness  of  the  Left  today,  but  one 
suspects  that  he  has  already  said  what  he 
wanted  to  say.  Knowing  the  romantic, 
idealistic  and  mischievous  personality  of 
Deshpande  in  actual  life,  can  one  expect 
something  new  from  him  ?  He  could  remain 
staunchly  and  bitterly  to  the  Left,  yet  give  us 
something  less  solemn,  without  being 
frivolous,  something,  in  fact,  more  serious. 

Zulwa  (1987)  by  Chetan  Datar,  based  on 
the  novel  by  Uttam  Bandu  Tupe,  and  directed 
by  Waman  Kendre,  was  a  contemporary  play 
highlighting  the  Devadasi  problem,  though 
moulded  in  the  folk  tradition.  Use  of  dialect, 
folk  customs,  rituals  and  folk  music  in  a 
slightly  amplified  way,  with  a  similar 
over-heightening  of  emotions,  catches  hold 
of  the  audiences,  but  does  not  necessarily 
give  them  an  insight.  Where  Zulwa  scores  is 
at  its  end.  The  girl  throws  away  the  idols  she 


had  to  carry  on  her  head.  Here  the  revolt  is 
complete.  Without  this  end,  there  was  a 
chance  that  the  whole  performance  would 
have  merely  been  an  exhibition  of  folk 
forms,  which  has  now  become  a  tradition  by 
itself.  In  such  performances  the  form 
invariably  supersedes  and  eats  up  the 
content  -  what  one  experiences  is  only  an 
assortment  of  tunes,  rhythms,  colours  and 
compositions.  A  perfect  example  of  this  kind 
of  theatre  is  Vijaya  Mehta’s  Hindi  production 
of  Girish  Karnad’s  Naga-Mandala  (1992), 
which  may  be  described  as  a  beautiful  body 
without  a  soul. 

While  discussing  the  use  of  folk  forms  in 
modern  theatre,  one  has  to  note  the 
possibility  of  the  concept  of  desivad 
(nativism)  being  the  main  force  behind  such 
ventures.  In  this  regard,  one  needs  to 
reevaluate  the  works  of  K.  N.  Panikkar,  Habib 
Tanvir,  Bansi  Kaul,  Ratan  Thiyam,  B. 
Jayashree  et  al,  or  else  the  urban 
theatre-lover  will  live  in  the  computer  age  by 
day  and  be  pushed  back  a  few  centuries  at 
night,  watching  these  plays.  Of  course  there 
are  examples  where  the  use  of  folk  form  has, 
in  fact,  helped  in  articulating  and  expressing 
the  content.  Vijay  Tendulkar’s  Ghashiram 
Kotwal  (1972)  and  Alekar’s  Mahanirwan 
(1974)  can  be  viewed  as  pathfinders  in  this 
context.  Both  made  use  of  various  folk 
traditions  of  Maharashtra,  such  as  the  kirtan, 
and  marked  the  major  turning  point  of 
contemporary  Marathi  theatre. 

Ghashiram  Kotwal  presents  the 
relationship  between  an  individual  and 
society,  but  it  manages  to  focus  on  decadent 
society  in  its  entirety.  This  emphasis  on  the 
group,  rather  than  the  individual,  makes  it 
natural  for  the  inclusion  of  folk  idioms.  Even 
then,  one  may  raise  the  question  whether 
folk  forms  can  bear  such  minute  political 
analysis.  Even  in  Ghashiram,  the  magnetism 
of  the  presentation  is  greater  than  the  impact 
of  the  content.  Yet  one  finds  a  rare  instance 
of  the  perfect  jelling  of  the  verbal  and  the 
nonverbal.  Ghashiram  created  a  new  sign 
structure.  Even  for  Tendulkar,  Ghashiram  is 
an  exception.  The  pre-Ghashiram  Tendulkar 
and  the  post-Ghashiram  Tendulkar  are  quite 
similar.  (However,  it  must  be  mentioned 
here  that  though  he  operates  in  the  box-set 
naturalistic  genre,  Tendulkar  has  always 
succeeded  in  giving  a  new  sensibility  and 
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unique  rhythm  to  all  his  plays.) 

The  new  generation,  however,  has  greater 
affinity  with  Mahanirwan  than  with 
Ghashiram.  Playwrights  like  Rajeev  Naik, 
Shafaat  Khan,  Makarand  Sathe  found  the 
roots  of  their  sensibility  in  this  play.  The 
anxiety  to  make  sense  of  the  physical 
environment  and  social  milieu,  the  “no”  to 
tradition,  the  anger  about  the  past,  the  cool 
reaction  to  close  blood-relations,  the  cynical 
way  of  looking  at  things  and  an  attitude 
(basically  reflected  in  language)  that  subverts 
long-held  notions  about  life  and  death — all 
these  themes  seem  to  explode  in 
Mahanirwan.  When  several  codes  are  broken 
on  the  level  of  content,  one  finds  a 
corresponding  code-breaking  on  the  level  of 
form,  with  an  amazing  amalgamation  of 
tradition  and  experimentation.  It  can  even 
be  said  that  Mahanirwan  opened  a  channel 
for  the  future  generation  to  express  itself. 

A  still  more  mature  example  of  Alekar’s 
theatre  vision  is  Begum  Barwe  (1979).  A 
minor  former  female-impersonator 
(stri-parti)  on  the  sangit  rangabhumi,  who 


thinks  of  himself  as  a  woman,  a  cruel 
representative  of  actual  reality  and  two 
identityless,  unmarried  clerks  make  up  the 
cast.  Three  of  them  share  an  absurd 
daydream  which  brings  to  the  fore 
numerous  complexes  rooted  in  fear, 
insecurity  and  anxiety.  Alekar  makes  use  of 
several  theatrical  devices  from  the  gong  to 
the  rolling  curtains.  But  the  real  backdrop  is 
the  music  of  the  sangit  rangabhumi,  in  a  way, 
an  urban  folk  art.  The  sign-systems  of  brutal 
reality  and  this  make-believe  world  clash  to 
create  the  distorted,  shattered  world  of 
Begum  Barwe.  In  Alekar’s  later  plays,  like 
Shaniwar  Raviwar  (1982),  Dusra  Samna  and 
Atireki  (1990),  the  sharpness  lessened. 
Nevertheless,  the  style  got  to  be  considered 
so  relevant  and  apt  for  capturing  today’s 
sensibility  that  imitations  became 
unavoidable.  The  style  was  inimitable  too, 
but  it  did  have  an  impact  on  plays  like 
Bhumiticha  Farce,  Prashant  Dalvi’s  Dagad  Ka 
Mati !  and  Sharad  Sawant’s  Esapcha  Goggle. 

Ghashiram,  Mahanirwan  and  Begum 
Barwe  were  all  Theatre  Academy 
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productions,  and  so  was  Tin  Paishacha 
Tamasha  (The  Threepenny  Opera,  1977), 
adapted  by  P.L.  Deshpande  and  directed  by 
Jabbar  Patel.  This  last  production  was  an 
admixture  of  various  musical  styles  from  pop 
to  folk.  The  experiment  was  successsful  in 
being  Brechtian;  otherwise,  in  the  Indian 
performance  context,  music  in  theatre — of 
whatever  kind — hardly  achieves  alienation. 
The  danger  of  using  such  music  was  made 
apparent  in  the  next  Theatre  Academy 
production,  Padgham  (1985),  written  by- 
Arun  Sadhu  and  directed  by  Patel.  Still,  all 
these  plays  made  use  of  music  as  an  inherent 
aspect.  There  is  also  a  set  of  plays  which  tries 
to  associate  with  the  classical  tradition  in 
Indian  music,  for  example,  Vijaya  Mehta’s 
productions  of  Mudrarakshasa  and 
Sakuntala,  and  Antarnatya’s  productions  of 
Anahat  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  Akhercha 
Parwa.  Theatre  Academy’s  efforts  in  Pune 
have  gone  a  long  way  in  building  today’s 
parallel  theatre,  and  similar  work  has  been 
done  in  the  last  decade  by  Antarnatya  in 
Bombay. 

Rajeev  Naik,  Antarnatya’s  playwright,  is 
prolific  and  experimental.  He  uses  anything 
for  his  springboard — the  dialogues  of  the 
Rigveda,  characters  from  the  Mahabharata 
and  its  commentators,  conceptual  analysis  of 
the  genres  of  comedy  and  tragedy,  or 
Freudian-Jungian  psychoanalysis.  Taking 
inspiration  from  the  old  and  traditional,  Naik 
gives  it  the  shape  and  sensibility  of  the  new 
and  modern,  and  touches  the  universal 
during  the  process.  At  times  he  uses  a 
particular  device  like  the  monologue  (Midi 
Papni,  1987);  at  times  his  play  becomes  a 
long  argument  (Akhercha  Parwa,  1993),  at 
times,  almost  a  modern  school  of  criticism 
(Vandha,  1986).  In  Apsatlya  Goshti  (1993) 
he  went  near  naturalism  without  creating  a 
totally  naturalistic  play,  in  Sandha  (1990)  he 
went  close  to  symbolism  without  creating  a 
symbolic  play.  It  is  difficult  to  label  Naik’s 
plays,  though  Sandha  is  said  to  be  a  classic 
example  of  the  discussion-play,  and 
Akhercha  Parwa  has  almost  given  rise  to  a 
thesis  play.  A  self-explanatory  stand,  linearity, 
fear  of  theatrical  elaboration — these  defects 
remain  in  his  plays,  which  give  more 
importance  to  thoughts  and  ideas  than  to 
feelings  and  emotions.  Plot,  conventional 
characterization,  “dramatic”  situations  are 


absent.  Naik  is  said  to  be  a  “cerebral” 
playwright,  which  indeed  should  be  taken  as 
a  compliment.  The  form  of  each  play  is 
different  and  so  is  the  language,  still  a 
Naik-style  has  emerged.  He  has  dealt  with 
subjects  which  were  not  considered  suitable 
for  theatre  ;  and  Antarnatya,  by  presenting  his 
plays,  can  be  said  to  have  taken  the  parallel 
theatre  ahead.  Antarnatya  has  also 
introduced  several  directors  (Vijay  Kenkre, 
Ajit  Bhure,  Arun  Naik,  Dhananjay  Gore, 
Rakesh  Sarang,  Renuka  Shahane)  and  set 
designers  (Rajan  Bhise,  Pradeep  Sule).  To  do 
all  this  in  a  span  of  nine  years  is  certainly 
creditable  for  any  theatre  group. 

Prashant  Dalvi’s  Dagad  Ka  Mati!  (1989) 
seems  to  be  about  four  individuals,  but  one 
soon  realizes  that  it  is  about  an  entire  class.  It 
comments  on  social  corruption  and  the  need 
for  privacy.  What  if  walls  were  to  become 
transparent,  and  even  minds  ?  The 
playwright  offers  a  theatrical  extension  of 
this  fantastic  idea  revolving  round  the 
concept  of  man’s  identity.  The  play  is  a 
mixture  of  naturalism  and  clownish  fantasy, 
hence  the  caricaturish  characterization.  In 
the  performance  directed  by  Chandrakant 
Kulkarni,  this  balance  was  achieved,  but  the 
result  was  not  very  strong.  Dalvi’s 
overexplanatory,  poetic  dialogue  might  be 
the  reason.  His  play  Paugand  (1988)  dealt 
with  various  observations  regarding 
adolescence,  made  in  a  free  form.  Stri  (1988) 
was  almost  a  street-play,  progressive  in 
content.  Dalvi  tends  to  remain  and 
experiment  in  the  naturalistic  genre. 

Makarand  Sathe’s  plays  are  distinctly 
different  in  sensibility.  Charshekoti 
Visarbhole  (1986)  directed  by  Vijay  Kenkre, 
Roman  Samrajyachi  Padzad  (1987)  and 
Sapatnekarache  Mul  (1993),  both  directed 
by  Ajit  Bhagat  for  Avishkar,  do  not  have  a 
story  or  plot,  the  string  of  situations  does  not 
take  you  to  a  predetermined  target,  but 
clever  observations,  coupled  with  apparently 
ridiculous  situations,  suggest  many  things 
about  tensions  in  modern  life,  tradition  and 
modernity,  the  relationship  between  science 
and  nature.  They  operate  on  an  almost 
surrealistic  level.  Though,  at  times,  one  feels 
the  imagery  to  be  too  personal  and  therefore 
noncommunicative,  one  can  definitely  say 
that  Sathe’s  is  a  novel  experiment. 

Premanand  Gajvi  is  a  prolific  and 
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prominent  Dalit  playwright.  His 
problem-plays  in  a  conventional  box-set 
genre  deal  with  such  social  evils  as  the 
Devadasi  problem  (Devnavri,  1980),  bonded 
labour  (Tanmajori,  1985),  “water-for-all” 
(Ghothbar  Pani,  1977).  A  very 
straightforward  structure  is  characteristic  of 
Gajvi,  obvious  statements  and  slightly  crude 
imagery,  his  drawbacks.  He  does  not  go  into 
all  the  social  problems  he  chooses  to  write 
on,  but  his  integrity  and  honesty  more  than 
compensate.  He  has  become  the  spokesman 
of  the  downtrodden  in  Marathi  theatre  and 
his  sympathy  lies  with  all  exploited  people, 
as  is  evident  from  Kirwant  (1992),  directed 
by  Shreeram  Lagoo,  which  deals  with  the 
woes  of  a  Brahman  conducting  funeral  rites, 
and  Jay  Jay  Rahuvir  Samarth  (1985)  directed 
by  Ajit  Bhagat,  about  the  dominance  of  the 
Ramdas  sect  over  the  Tukaram  sect.  Gajvi ’s 
commitment  thus  has  a  broader  base. 

Gajvi’s  lack  of  a  wider  ideological  time 
frame  disappears  in  Datta  Bhagat’s  Wata 
Palwata  (1986),  directed  by  Sudheer  Mungi. 
Bhagat  traces  the  influence  of  the  Ambedkar 
movement  through  three  generations.  The 
inner  tensions  within  the  movement  are 
pinpointed,  along  with  an  emphasis  on  the 
integrity  of  the  earlier  generation  and  the 
broadening  of  ideals  of  the  younger 
generation.  With  this  play,  the  committed 
Marathi  theatre  became  truly  unsentimental 
and  introspective.  Kon  Mhanto  Takka  Dila 
(1991)  by  Sanjay  Pawar,  directed  by  Subodh 
Pande  and  presented  by  Parichay,  is  another 
play  dealing  with  the  Dalit  problem  which 
does  not  have  the  usual  grimness,  but  uses 
biting  satire  to  bring  out  the  underlying 
seriousness.  If  the  concept  of  Dalit  theatre  is 
widened,  one  can  surely  say  that  the  best 
Dalit  play  of  the  decade  is  Karan  (1987), 
written  and  directed  by  Tushar  Bhadre.  The 
play  deals  with  class  struggle,  and  an  entire 
class  of  nomads  is  its  protagonist.  This  is  one 
play  that  encompasses  the  individual,  society 
and  nature  at  the  same  time.  The  way  nature 
appears  is  extremely  dramatic  and  becomes 
one  with  the  content.  The  entire  folk 
tradition  has  seeped  into  the  script  (without 
songs  and  dances  !).  And  the  attitude  is 
modern  and  progressive.  Alas,  the 
performance  was  caught  in  a  very  crude  and 
loud  form  of  naturalism. 

The  only  woman  playwright  of  note  is 


Shanta  Gokhale.  Avinash  (1988),  directed  by 
Satyadev  Dubey,  is  a  family  drama  of  the 
conventional  style,  with  a  strong  woman  at 
its  centre.  Her  decision  to  give  birth  to  a  baby 
after  her  deranged  husband’s  death  reflects  a 
faith  in  the  life  force  and  also  puts  forward  a 
strong  case  for  feminism.  The  street-play 
Mulgi  Zali  Ho  (1983)  byjyoti  Mhapsekar  is 
another  notable  production  in  feminist 
theatre.  Two  one-woman  performances  of 
importance  were  Smritichitre  (1989)  by 
Suhas  Joshi  and  Vhay  mi  Savitribai  Bolte 
(1990)  by  Sushma  Deshpande.  Sukanya 
Agashe  has  written  a  few  plays  trying  to 
interpret  myths  (with  not  only  a  feminist 
attitude,  but  a  generally  progressive  one),  yet 
to  be  produced. 

It  would  be  unfair  not  to  mention  a  few 
names  in  sets,  lighting  and  music.  Pradeep 
Mulye  is  very  prominent  in  set-designing  on 
the  parallel  stage.  In  Bhumiticha  Farce,  he 
kept  the  stage  bare  and  created  a  solid 
yavanika  on  wheels  on  which  all  props  were 
hung.  In  Ek  Doha  Anolkhi  (1989),  he  created 
nine  locales  with  the  help  of  a  few  changing 
props.  Chetan  Datar’s  Sawlya  was  a  classic 
example  of  a  detailed  naturalistic  set.  In  Mitli 
Papni,  he  used  a  jumble  of  optical  illusions 
to  create  an  eerie  dreamlike  atmosphere.-  In 
Smritichitre  there  was  only  one  pillar  for  the 
entire  wada.  The  variety  and  utility  of  his  sets 
is  amazing.  Pradeep  Sule  has  created  several 
sets  for  Antarnatya.  His  fascination  with  the 
medium  (metal,  bark,  strings,  mud)  has 
always  shown  a  relevant  relationship  with  the 
content.  Chandar  Honawar  and  Raja  Natu 
from  the  older  generation,  and  Samar 
Nakhate,  Siraj  Khan  and  Rakesh  Sarang  from 
the  younger,  are  light  designers  who  have 
refused  gimmicks  and  tried  to  create 
textures,  not  just  focus  and  highlight. 

Bhaskar  Chandavarkar  is  a  composer  who 
has  kept  on  experimenting.  Ghashiram 
Kotwal  was  a  major  achievement  where  we 
had  choosy  use  of  various  instruments  plus 
humming  introduced  very  innovatively  for 
the  first  time.  Ajab  Nyay  Vartulacha  (The 
Caucasian  Chalk  Circle)  used  almost  the 
entire  corpus  of  Maharashtra’s  folk  music. 
Mudrarakshasa  had  only  five  percussion 
instruments,  Sakuntala,  music  reminding 
one  of  the  dhrupad-dhamar  tradition, 
Mricchakatika  a  wandering  chorus  with 
cymbals,  a  single  daf  and  a  lot  of  noises  and 
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humming.  In  Hayavadana,  the  theme  was 
reflected  in  music  which  can  be  said  to  have 
been  deliberately  “broken”.  Chandavarkar 
has  travelled  from  the  multi-instrument 
score  to  the  single  instrument,  and  now 
towards  non-instrument  noises.  He  has 
become  more  and  more  economical  without 
losing  theatrical  density.  Anand  Modak  is  best 
remembered  for  Mahanirwan  where  he 
used  the  kirtan  tradition  authentically  in  the 
first  act  and  satirized  it  slightly  in  the  second. 
In  Badkancha  Gupit  by  B.S.  Mardhekar  and 
directed  by  himself,  he  successfully  tried  his 
hand  at  the  operetta,  writing 
character-music.  Ashok  Ranade  is  more  of  a 
theoretician  but  has  also  written  the 
background  score  for  Ek  Zunj  Waryashi  and 
Kala  Vazir  Pandhra  Raja  (1992)  where  he 
tried  to  create  a  parallel  text  in  music,  relying 
on  associations  and  even  breaking  them. 

Any  article  on  Marathi  parallel  theatre  will 
remain  incomplete  without  mention  of  two 
competitions.  The  full-length  play 
competition  organized  by  the  state 
government  in  centres  all  over  Maharashtra 
has  given  us  productions  like  Shantata  ! 
Court  Chalu  Ahe  !,  Ghashiram  Kotwal  and 
Mahanirwan.  Recently,  however, 
noncompetitive  theatre  flourishes,  at  least  in 


Bombay  and  Pune,  and  the  qualitative  output 
of  the  state  competitions  has  decreased 
considerably.  However,  it  still  provides  a 
platform  and  about  500  plays  are  staged 
every  year  with  about  15,000  people 
participating.  The  second  platform  is  the 
intercollegiate  one-act  competitions : 
Unmesh  and  INT  in  Bombay  and 
Purushottam  Karandak  in  Pune.  (Of  course, 
innumerable  one-act  competitions  are 
conducted  all  over  Maharashtra,  the 
important  ones  at  Kankavli  and  Wai.) 

This  is  a  resume  of  what  is  happening  in 
the  parallel  Marathi  theatre,  which  has  a  very 
powerful  (quantitatively)  mainstream 
commercial  theatre  as  well.  It  has  to  be  noted 
that  some  meaningful  plays  have  also  been 
presented  on  this  stage,  for  example, 
Sakharam  Binder  (1972)  and  Kanyadan 
(1982)  by  Tendulkar,  Sandhya  Chhaya  (1973) 
and  Barrister  (1977)  byjaywant  Dalvi, 
Jaswandi  (1975)  by  Sai  Paranjpe, 
Charchoughi  ( 1 99 1 )  and  Dhyanimani  ( 1 993 ) 
by  Prashant  Dalvi,  Dusra  Samna  by  Alekar, 
Akasmat  (1990)  by  Suresh  Chikhle,  and 
Amchya  hya  Gharat  (1992)  by  Pravin 
Shantaram.  I  have  omitted  the  street-play 
movement  in  Maharashtra,  only  for  the  sake 
of  brevity. 
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By  the  mid- 1940s,  two  professional 

theatres  were  regularly  staging  dramas 
in  Cuttack,  the  then  capital  and 
present-day  cultural  and  commercial  capital 
of  Orissa.  One,  named  the  Orissa  Theatre, 
was  founded  by  Kavichandra  Kalicharan 
Patnaik,  a  pioneer  of  modern  Oriya  drama. 
The  other  was  the  Annapurna  Theatre, 
headed  by  Lingaraj  Nanda,  a  dedicated  and 
good  organizer.  Both  were  successful 
professionally  and  dominated  the  field  for 
quite  some  time.  Orissa  Theatre  emerged 
with  Girl  School,  a  social  play  which  was  and 
still  is  a  trendsetter  for  modern  Oriya  drama. 
The  Annapurna  Theatre  had  a  modest 
beginning  with  Abhiman,  also  a  social  play, 
and  immediately  won  the  hearts  of  theatre 
lovers.  Govind  Chandra  Sur  Deo  was  another 
talented  dramatist  and  innovator  in  the  first 
half  of  the  twentieth  century,  who 
contributed  substantially  to  the  promotion 
of  Oriya  theatre. 

After  a  decade  of  successful  and  regular 
stage  performances,  the  curtain  of  the  Orissa 
Theatre  finally  came  down  towards  the  end 
of  the  forties,  but  the  Annapurna  Theatre 
continued.  In  the  meantime  another  branch 
of  the  Annapurna  (Annapurna  “A”  Group) 
sprang  up  at  Puri  and  the  Cuttack  branch  was 
renamed  Annapurna  “B”  Group.  Two  more 
professional  companies,  called  the  Janata 
Theatre  and  the  Kalashree  Theatre,  also 
arose  in  Cuttack  during  this  period.  Thus 
Cuttack  had  three  professional  theatres 
staging  plays  regularly  and  simultaneously, 
an  unusual  example  in  India.  Plays  were 
written,  new  dramatists  emerged  and  a  rich 
and  healthy  tradition  of  dramatic 
performances  was  created.  This  tradition  was 
alive  for  almost  two  decades  which  have 
been  identified  as  the  “Golden  Age”  of  Oriya 
drama  by  critics.  Being  professional,  these 
theatres  did  not  have  much  scope  for 
experimentation  as  they  had  to  cater  to  the 
tastes  and  expectations  of  their  middle-class 
audience,  which  mainly  demanded 
entertainment  from  the  stage. 

The  mid-sixties  witnessed  a  drastic  change 
in  the  taste  and  attitude  of  the  audience 
which,  by  this  time,  was  not  ready  to  accept 
whatever  the  theatres  presented.  A  spell  of 
deterioration  crept  in  on  the  professional 
stage.  Of  course,  the  audience  cannot  be 
solely  blamed  for  this:  a  few  serious  lapses 


can  be  traced  to  the  management  as  well. 
First  of  all,  the  companies  could  not  compete 
with  the  powerful  and  glamorous  medium 
of  the  cinema,  which  was  patronized  by  the 
younger  members  of  the  audience.  These 
spectators  became  indifferent  to  the  poor 
stage  arrangements  and  the  stereotyped 
so-called  family  dramas.  Neither  the 
managements  nor  the  dramatists  made  an 
effort  to  understand  the  changing  tastes  of 
the  time.  They  simply  blamed  the  audience 
which,  in  their  turn,  criticized  the  theatres 
and  stayed  away  from  the  stage.  By  the 
beginning  of  the  seventies,  all  the 
professional  companies  of  Orissa  had  closed, 
putting  an  end  to  a  healthy  tradition  which  in 
its  heyday  had  staged  some  notable  plays, 
highly  acclaimed  inside  and  outside  the  state. 
No  other  professional  theatre  has  come  up 
in  Orissa  since  then. 

Amateur  performing  groups  always  play  a 
vital  role  in  the  propagation  of  dramatic  art. 
In  Orissa,  Jaganmohan  Lala,  the  father  of 
modern  Oriya  drama,  had  his  own  amateur 
group  which  staged  all  his  plays.  Even  after 
the  emergence  of  professional  theatres, 
these  amateur  groups  contributed 
immensely  to  the  development  of  Oriya 
drama.  They  consisted  mainly  of  village 
cultural  organizations,  office  recreation 
clubs  and  drama  societies  of  educational 
institutions.  In  fact,  Orissa  saw  its  first 
proscenium  stage  in  1872  because  of  some 
enthusiastic  students  of  the  Catholic  Mission 
School  in  Cuttack. 

Amateur  groups  helped  a  lot  in  presenting 
the  various  experiments  of  contemporary 
Oriya  drama.  Agami,  an  experimental  play 
by  the  prominent  dramatist  Manoranjan  Das, 
was  staged  by  United  Artists,  an  amateur 
cultural  group.  After  the  success  of  this 
drama,  Das  has  always  depended  on  amateur 
groups  for  the  staging  of  his  plays.  Srujani,  a 
distinguished  group,  created  history  by 
staging  experimental  plays  during  its  short 
lifespan  (1964-71):  Manoranjan  Das’  Sagar 
Man  than,  Ban  ah  ansi,  Amrutasya  Putrah  and 
Biswajit  Das’  Pratap  Gadar  Di  Din.  Banahansi 
was  one  of  its  most  successful  plays,  where 
the  dramatist  experimented  with 
timelessness.  Srujani  is  credited  with 
changing  the  tastes  of  theatregoers. 

Sanketa,  a  powerful  group  from 
Bhubaneswar,  was  almost  contemporary  to 
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Srujani  and  produced  plays  by  Biswajit  Das: 
Mrugaya  (1971)  and  Samrat  (a  translation  of 
Camus’  Caligula).  Although  short-lived,  it 
became  immensely  popular,  just  like  Srujani. 
Mrugaya  analyzed,  in  an  impressive  style,  the 
problems  of  modern  life,  deterioration  of 
human  values  and  selfishness  of  the  common 
man. 

Friends’  Union,  another  drama  club  from 
Cuttack,  always  staged  off-beat  plays 
remarkable  for  their  originality  and  novelty. 
Saba  Bahakamane  (1968)  by  Bijay  Mishra 
paved  the  way  in  this  direction.  The  play 
depicts  the  inner  selves  of  six  human  beings 
whose  thirst  for  wealth  leads  to  violence, 
destroying  all  the  noble  qualities  in  them. 
They  compete,  quarrel  and  finally  try  to  kill 
one  another  in  order  to  grab  the  hidden 
treasure.  The  female  character,  a  beautiful 
young  lady,  always  takes  the  side  of  the  most 
powerful  member  of  the  group.  The 
undesirable  greed  of  post-War  society  is 
depicted  here  with  much  artistry.  In  the 
following  year,  this  group  staged  Manoranjan 
Das’  Aranya  Phasala,  which  won  him  the 
prestigious  Sahitya  Akademi  Award.  The  play 


depicts  the  curse  of  living  in  a  “free”  society, 
which  very  often  leads  to  free  sex  and 
shatters  family  life.  The  mask  of 
gentlemanliness  of  the  so-called  elite  drops 
in  certain  situations  and  the  wild,  bloody  real 
self,  which  abhors  all  social  principles, 
emerges  from  beneath.  The  self-centred 
contemporary  human  being  always  tries  to 
grab  anything  that  comes  his  way.  A  master 
craftsman,  Das  analyzes  the  weak  points  of 
human  nature  in  his  plays.  Aranya  Phasala  is 
a  remarkable  addition  to  Oriya  drama. 

Ebam  Ame,  another  dedicated  amateur 
group  from  Bhubaneswar,  established  in 
1976,  has  staged  many  serious  plays,  among 
them  Sabasesha  Loka  by  Jagannath  Prasad 
Das,  Klanta  Prajapati  by  Manoranjan  Das, 
Tata  Niranjana,  Jane  Raja  Thile  and  Badshah 
by  Bijay  Mishra,  and  Athacha  Chanakya  by 
Ratnakar  Chaini.  It  has  always  been  the 
sincere  effort  of  this  group  to  present  drama 
with  sorrow  and  suffering,  the  outer  and 
inner  selves,  the  fraud  and  hypocrisy  of 
human  beings  —  thus  always  aiming  at  a 
better  society. 

Mention  may  here  be  made  of  the 
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painstaking  efforts  of  the  Cultural  Academy, 
an  amateur  club  set  up  by  a  few  dedicated 
souls  in  Rourkela.  This  club  has  been 
regularly  arranging  drama  competitions 
since  1977,  creating  a  healthy  environment 
for  Oriya  theatre.  One  product  is  Ramesh 
Das,  a  teacher  by  profession  who  has  scripted 
two  memorable  plays,  Ajhala  Udei  De  and 
Bar  am  Nivas  Bhala  Rana  Khatrare,  which  did 
not  get  the  credit  they  deserved  due  to  lack 
of  publicity,  a  problem  also  affecting  other 
dramatists  associated  with  group  theatre. 
Their  plays  fail  to  cross  the  borders  of  their 
locality.  A  commendable  dramatic  tradition 
is  being  set  by  Silpi  of  Dhenkanal,  Srasta  of 
Balasore  and  the  Orissa  Sangeet  Natak 
Akademi,  Bhubaneswar,  through  their 
regular  competitions,  too. 

There  are  some  other  notable  groups  like 
United  Artists  Satabdir  Kalakar,  Sabuja  Natya 
Sangha,  Kachhap,  Abhinay,  Jatri  and  Ame 
Kalakar  of  Bhubaneswar;  Life  and  Rhythm, 
Kalinga  Kala  Parishad  of  Rourkela;  Ganjam 
Kala  Parishad  of  Berhampur;  and  Smruti  of 
Cuttack.  Besides,  there  are  innumerable 
cultural  groups,  amateur  clubs,  office  clubs, 
dramatic  societies  of  schools  and  colleges 
throughout  Orissa,  which  regularly  arrange 
stage  shows.  The  drama  society  of  the  S.C.S. 
Medical  College,  Cuttack,  was  once  famous 
for  its  artistic  and  bold  presentations. 
Dramatists  like  the  late  Basanta  Kumar 
Mahapatra  infused  life  into  the  young  medics 
and  memorable  plays  like  Kacha  Ghara  and 
Sringara  Sataka  were  produced  by  this 
society.  The  Akashvani  Recreation  Club  once 
staged  experimental  plays  like  Katha  Ghoda 
(1977)  by  Manoranjan  Das.  Sambit  (1969),  a 
powerful  psychological  play  written  by 
Akshaya  Mohanty,  was  staged  by  Tandra 
Cultural  Group  of  Keonjhar. 

Such  cultural  groups  are  the  combined 
efforts  of  a  few  committed  artists  and 
organizers,  who  have  dreams  of  promoting 
dramatic  art,  but  whose  financial  condition 
is,  unfortunately,  not  favourable.  They  even 
have  to  beg  and  borrow  for  the  sake  of 
drama.  Yet  these  theatre  groups  are  currently 
the  only  hope  of  drama  lovers.  In  spite  of  all 
hardship,  members  gather  to  perform,  but 
the  problem  is  that  their  sincere  attempts 
turn  out  to  be  what  the  critics  call  the  “drama 
of  one  night”,  for  they  rarely  run  beyond  the 
opening  night.  Most  of  these  plays  are 


neither  published,  nor  revived,  and  are  soon 
forgotten. 

The  dramatists  are  socially  conscious  and 
try  to  project  problems  of  industrialization, 
urbanization  and  other  developments  which 
they  consider  harmful  for  society.  Their  plays 
are  powerful  comments  on  the  erosion  of 
social  values  and  ideals  in  a  world  that  is 
increasingly  self-centred  and  immensely 
opportunistic.  They  portray  poignant  and 
moving  tales  of  the  despair  and 
disillusionment,  manipulation  and 
corruption  that  are  all-pervasive.  Some  tried 
to  follow  the  absurdist  plays  of  the  West  but 
quite  unwittingly,  paved  the  way  for  the 
growth  of  a  new  form  —  a  totally  changed 
version  of  absurdist  drama.  There  has  been 
no  absurdist  play  in  Orissa  in  its  strict 
Western  sense. 

Meanwhile,  dramatists  are  trying  earnestly 
to  return  to  folk  and  traditional  forms,  a 
common  international  trend.  Sometimes 
they  introduce  music,  dance,  emotion, 
melodrama,  humour  with  the  sole  aim  of 
holding  the  audience  through 
entertainment.  Myth,  legend  and  history  are 
profusely  used  to  add  colourful  visualization 
to  their  plays.  Manoranjan  Das,  their  leader, 
has  adjusted  with  the  changed  situation  and 
written  Nandika-Keshari,  the  pathetic  tale  of 
a  legendary  princess  who  sacrificed  her  life 
on  the  altar  of  love.  Staged  by  Ame  Kalakar, 
the  play  is  packed  with  songs,  dance  and 
colour,  a  practice  which  he  carefully 
discarded  in  the  fifties. 

The  new  generation  of  young  dramatists 
includes  Rati  Mishra  (Rekha  Barsha  Asuchi, 
Sita),  Subodh  Patnaik  (Ho  Bhagate),  Kartik 
Rath  (Agni  Sambhaba),  Ratnakar  Chaini 
(Athacha  Chanakya),  Ramesh  Panigrahi 
(Mahanatak),  Harihar  Mishra  (Nindita 
Gajapati),  Prasanna  Misra  (Jana  Sevak), 
Pramoda  Tripathy  (Suna  Parikshya 
Dandadhari)  and  many  others  who  depend 
upon  the  group  theatre  to  stage  their  plays.  A 
firm  call  for  a  total  social  revolution  is  the 
main  object  of  these  dramatists.  Exploitation 
and  social  inequality  are  weakening  the 
backbone  of  society  and  until  these  evils  are 
removed  through  revolution,  society  cannot 
progress;  so  they  feel.  Hence  their  protest  is 
against  the  establishment.  They  seem 
obsessed  with  present-day  politics  because 
they  are  aware  of  its  all-pervasive  impact  on 
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our  destiny.  There  is  another  domain  no  less 
significant  than  politics — that  of  culture  — 
which  occupies  an  important  place  in 
contemporary  dramatic  discourses.  Culture 
is  changing,  liberalizing  itself  and  also 
helping  people  overcome  their  old  fixations, 
taboos,  orthodox  ideas  and  superstitious 
practices.  The  rapid  rise  of  a  new, 
sophisticated  middle  class  has  encouraged 
an  excitement-filled  lifestyle,  while  tradition 
is  crumbling.  There  is  the  freedom  to  choose 
and  shape  one’s  destiny  and  to  lead  a  life  free 
from  guilt.  Most  of  the  young  Oriya 
dramatists  present  these  themes  in  their 
creations. 

The  realists  among  these  playwrights  are 
not  only  interested  in  identifying  social 
follies  or  exposing  their  negative  aspects. 
Unlike  the  dramatists  of  the  past,  who 
followed  moral  guidelines  to  end  their 
works,  they  do  not  provide  any  solutions  to 
the  problems.  The  traditional  belief  in 
rewarding  the  virtuous  and  punishing  the 
sinner  is  absent  in  their  plays.  In  our  society, 
a  good  man  suffers  while  a  villain  climbs  the 
ladder  of  success —  this  has  been  shown  in 
Kamalpur  Dakghar  by  Ramesh  Panigrahi, 
who  writes  that  truth  and  simplicity  are 
always  ignored  and  impeded  in  real  life.  The 
defeat  of  Dolgovinda  in  the  play  speaks  of  the 
destruction  of  values,  while  the  villain 
emerges  the  victor.  Bijay  Mishra  gives  a 
clarion  call  for  total  revolution  in  Parasuram, 
where  the  protagonist  tries  to  destroy  the 
stale  values  of  the  present.  The  hero  works  in 
a  field  which  symbolizes  our  diseased  society 
and  culture.  He  intends  to  kill  the  so-called 
“lord”  of  the  slum,  thus  paving  the  path  for  a 
new  world,  free  from  exploitation. 
Sometimes  Mishra  uses  fantasy  and  folk  tales 
to  emphasize  his  point.  Many  of  these 
dramatists  not  only  experiment  with  form 
and  content,  but  also  synthesize  the  two, 
artistically. 

In  the  recent  past,  no  effort  has  been  made 
in  Orissa  to  stage  non-Oriya  plays,  though 
translations  from  other  regional  languages 
are  performed  occasionally.  Several  decades 
ago,  when  there  was  a  dearth  of  Oriya  plays, 
popular  Bengali  plays  would  be  staged  in 
Cuttack.  Subsequently,  some  of  these  were 
adapted  into  Oriya  and  staged.  Gradually, 
Oriya  plays  took  their  place.  All  India  Radio, 
however,  regularly  broadcasts  translations 


of  non-Oriya  plays.  Of  late,  the  powerful 
medium  of  Doordarshan  has  helped  in  the 
propagation  of  Oriya  plays. 

But  group-theatre  plays  have  no  place  in 
the  rural  areas  of  the  state;  they  are  meant 
exclusively  for  urban  residents,  the  literate 
elite.  From  time  immemorial,  the  common 
folk  in  the  villages  had  their  own  oral 
traditions  of  entertainment  through  music, 
dance  and  theatre.  Folk  forms  are  still 
performed  in  open-air  conditions.  During 
festive  occasions,  a  temporary  proscenium 


platform  is  often  raised  on  which  traditional 
plays  are  staged.  In  the  first  half  of  this 
century,  Baishnab  Pani  had  introduced  novel 
techniques,  colourful  situations  and  witty 
dialogue  to  bring  about  a  revolutionary 
change  in  the  folk  genre  of  Yatra.  In  I960 
Gopal  Chhotray,  an  eminent  professional 
dramatist,  adapted  for  the  radio  Pani’s  most 
popular  Yatra,  Ranga  Sabha,  which  instantly 
won  the  hearts  of  listeners.  Pani  was  virtually 
resurrected  and  christened  “Gana  Kavi” 
(Poet  of  the  People).  Within  a  short  time  a 
strong  operatic  tradition  grew  up  throughout 
Orissa  which  paved  the  way  for  the  revival  of 
Yatra. 

Presently,  modern  Yatra,  once  inspired  by 
the  19th-century  Oriya  performer  Gopal  Das 
(popularly  known  as  Gopal  Ure  in  Bengal) 
and  his  magnetic  Bengali  Yatra  tradition,  is 
doing  roaring  business  in  Orissa.  A  good 
number  of  Yatra  parties  like  Tulasi 
Gananatya,  Janata  Opera,  Sibani  Opera, 
Uttarkul  Opera  (all  belonging  to 
Jagatsinghpur,  headquarters  of  the 
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A  typical  “Opera  ”  newly-formed  district  of  the  same  name), 
mise-en-scene  Uttarayani  Opera  (Satsankh  of  Puri),  Parbati 

Gananatya,  Tarpur  Opera,  Benirampur 
Opera,  Orissa  Opera  (Bhadrak)  and  Tarini 
Opera  now  stage  shows  at  different  places  in 
Orissa  and  outside  and  have  become 
commercially  viable.  Their  business 
potential  has  attracted  entrepreneurs  and 
organizers  to  invest  money.  Gone  are  the 
days  when  the  innovators  of  Oriya  Yatra  like 
Baishnab  Pani  had  to  meet  untimely  deaths 
due  to  starvation.  Tickets  for  Yatra  are  today 
sold  even  in  the  black  market.  Talented 
artists,  dramatists,  musicians  and  technicians 
are  hired  for  this  purpose.  Actresses  have 
joined  the  parties  to  take  their  natural  roles. 
The  managers  try  to  glamourize  the 
productions  to  attract  spectators.  They  use 
all  types  of  modern  technology,  the  magic  of 


light  and  sound,  multistage  systems  and  so 
on;  unfortunately,  they  are  now  trying  to 
imitate  the  commercial  action-packed 
cinema.  Violence,  murder,  rape  provide 
excitement  to  the  Yatra  audience  today,  a 
completely  new  trend  which  has  little 
connection  with  the  old  flavour. 

However,  there  is  hardly  any  thematic 
difference  between  the  urban  plays  and  the 
open-air  Yatras.  Some  dramatists  who  wrote 
for  the  proscenium  stage  in  the  past  are  now 
being  engaged  to  write  Yatra  scripts  on 
payment  of  attractive  sums.  Currently, 
companies  often  produce  serious  plays  with 
deep  social  or  topical  significance.  Ramesh 
Panigrahi  wrote  plays  like  Bhinna  Eka 
Ram  ay  an — Anya  Eka  Sita,  Srikrushna 
Asuchhanti  and  JharanaJhure  Sagar  Pain  for 
various  Yatra  troupes.  They  were  highly 
acclaimed  by  the  audience.  Bijay  Mishra, 
Bhanja  Kishore  Patnaik  and  Kartik  Rath  (all 
reputed  dramatists)  have  also  written  for 
Yatra.  This,  then,  is  the  only  powerful 
medium  fully  dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
drama,  which  is  why  it  is  known  as  Gananatya 
(“people’s  theatre”).  The  parties  tour  the 
entire  state  throughout  the  year,  except  in 
the  rainy  season,  when  they  prepare  for  the 
new  session. 

Besides  Yatra,  another  form  of  folk 
theatre,  Lila,  is  very  popular  throughout  the 
state;  specially  Ram  Lilas  which  are  staged 
with  much  pomp  and  ceremony  during  the 
days  of  Ram  Navami.  Needless  to  say, 
traditional  elements  in  this  form,  too,  are  fast 
disappearing.  However,  this  tendency  is  in 
no  way  different  from  current  trends  in  folk 
theatre  all  over  India. 
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Unlike  the  Bengali  and  Marathi 

theatres,  which  have  a  long  tradition, 
Punjabi  theatre  till  recently  was  in  a 
nascent  stage  and  therefore  prone  to  all  the 
hazards  that  go  with  a  search — in  this  case,  a 
hectic  search  for  an  identity.  The  odds  have 
been  heavy  against  it.  Besides  looking  out  for 
a  form,  it  had  to  create  a  language  for  itself 
and,  above  all,  an  audience.  In  a  region 
where  folk  theatre  in  various  forms  has  been 
quite  rich,  and  has  a  tradition,  such  a 
situation  would  seem  contradictory.  The 
critics  of  modern  Punjabi  theatre  say  that  it 
has  never  taken  off  the  ground ;  or,  that  it  had, 
but  is  stagnant  now ;  that  the  way  it 
“succeeds”  is  by  adopting  filmi  gimmicks  to 
cater  to  the  taste  of  an  uncouth  audience. 
This  view  may  not  be  true,  but  we  cannot 
ignore  the  fact  that  other  regions  have  a 
robust  professional  theatre  movement  which 
Punjab  does  not  have.  The  Tamasha  of 
Maharashtra  has  eight  hundred  full-time 
groups  touring  cities  and  rural  areas,  so  that 
over  30,000  can  earn  their  livelihood  from 
these  Tamasha  performances.  The  same  kind 
of  professionalism  is  evident  in  Bengal 
where  a  good  Jatra  actress  earns  about  Rs. 
3000  a  month,  if  not  more.  This  reiterates  the 
fact  that,  at  its  birth,  Punjabi  theatre  did  not 
have  any  organic  relationship  with  the  Indian 
tradition  of  theatre.  There  was  hardly  any 
movement  in  Punjab  for  the  revival  of  Indian 
forms,  parallel  to  such  movements  in  the 
south  or  the  east.  Even  the  influence  of  Parsi 
theatre  on  Punjabi  theatre  was  negligible. 
Much  is  known  about  the  traditional  folk 
performers  of  Punjab — the  Rasdharis, 
Bhands,  Mirasis,  Naqals  and  Dhadis — all 
operating  with  a  gypsy  mobility,  but  never 
amounting  to  systematic  drama. 
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Punjabi  theatre,  as  we  know  it,  started  in 
the  second  decade  of  the  present  century 
under  the  rich  influence  of  an  Irish  lady, 
Norah  Richards.  Principal  G.D.  Sondhi  of 
Lahore  took  a  great  interest  in  promoting  this 
activity  in  its  initial  stage  by  holding  drama 
competitions,  which  nurtured  the  art  of  I.C. 
Nanda  who  wrote  on  contemporary  social 
problems  in  a  Punjabi  folk  idiom  blended 
with  Western  dramatic  techniques.  Early 
Punjabi  drama  was  greatly  influenced  by  the 
Western  tradition  of  realistic  drama :  a  theatre 
of  social  awareness  and  down-to-earth 
realism.  This  tendency  persisted  for  a  long 


period.  During  the  forties,  Punjabi  theatre 
got  an  opportunity  to  forge  a  meaningful 
relationship  with  the  theatre  arts  in  the  rest  of 
the  country,  and  started  focusing  on  themes 
of  social  reform  and  patriotic  sentiment.  The 
IPTA  movement,  providing  a  lead  to 
regional-language  theatre  in  India,  played  a 
prominent  role  in  reorienting  Punjabi 
theatre  from  an  instrument  of  mere 
entertainment  to  a  meaningful  organ  of 
reform.  It  also  emphasized  the  need  to  free 
theatre  from  all  sorts  of  embellishments  and 
conventions  of  stage  setting  which  make  it  a 
costly  affair.  The  distance  between  stage  and 
audience  was  obliterated.  A  number  of  artists 
who  were  active  political  workers  of  leftist 
parties  took  Punjabi  theatre  to  the  masses. 
This  people’s  theatre  was  invested  with  new 
political  ideas  and  found  a  new  robust  idiom 
of  dramatic  conflict. 

By  the  late  fifties,  the  powerful  influence 
of  the  IPTA  receded,  and  Punjabi  theatre 
once  again  lapsed  into  academic  polemics 
and  the  stage  mannerisms  of  conventional 
theatre.  Drama  became  more  a  literary 
activity  than  a  performing  art :  playwrights 
had  in  mind  the  idea  of  theatre  as  something 
to  be  read  rather  than  enacted.  In  this  period, 
none  other  than  Balwant  Gargi  could  get 
national  recognition.  After  Partition,  Lahore, 
which  had  developed  into  the  centre  of 
Punjabi  cultural  activity,  particularly  of 
theatre,  was  lost  by  the  Punjabis  living  on  this 
side  of  the  border.  The  theatre  which  had 
gained  its  own  distinctiveness  once  again 
found  itself  scattered  to  places  like  Shimla, 
Jalandhar,  Patiala  and  Delhi  with  no  unified 
or  total  impact  anywhere.  None  of  the  new 
places  could  provide  conditions  for 
development  of  integrated  Punjabi  theatrical 
activity,  resulting  in  the  relegation  of  Punjabi 
theatre  to  a  more  or  less  local,  provincialized 
affair.  It  was  confined  only  to  sporadic 
performances  of  some  plays  in  one  town  or 
the  other,  with  no  unified  effect. 

The  capital  city,  New  Delhi,  which  was 
dominated  by  Punjabis  after  Partition,  saw  a 
spurt  in  Punjabi  musicals  produced  and 
directed  by  Sheila  Bhatia  in  the  mid-sixties. 
Her  group,  Delhi  Art  Theatre,  enacted  a 
number  of  operatic  plays,  the  most  popular 
among  them  being  Chan  Badalani  da.  She 
reigned  for  quite  some  time  over  the 
sophisticated  Delhi  spectators  with  this 
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acceptable  mixture  of  opera,  music,  ghazals, 
folk  songs,  dances  and  drama.  The  play  was  a 
runaway  success  and  attracted  large, 
appreciative  audiences.  Its  presentation 
comprised  a  sequence  of  folk  songs 
beautifully  synchronized  with  action,  while 
the  charm  of  music  kept  the  audience 
spellbound.  Her  later  attempts  such  as 
Yasmin,  based  on  Lorca’s  Yerma,  also  won 
her  acclaim,  both  in  Delhi  and  in 
Chandigarh.  She  retained  the  same 
popularity  though  the  later  productions 
were  not  so  slick  and  sophisticated.  Bhatia 
was  followed  by  R.G.  Anand,  who  produced 
Sassi  Punnu,  a  folk  tale  of  Punjab. 

Another  noteworthy  development  of 
Punjabi  theatre  in  Delhi  was  the  staging  of 
Prem  Jullundry’s  Sapru  House  productions 
during  the  early  sixties.  Rajinder  Paul  calls 
them  “unbowdlerized  Punjabi  farces  with 
salacious  titles”.  His  plays  turned  a 
somnolent  audience  into  a  thigh-thumping, 
guffawing  mass  by  their  risque  flavour  and 
double  entendres.  These  hilarious  comedies 
regaled  the  Punjabi  elite  of  Delhi  for  over 
two  decades — a  theatrical  phenomenon  that 
has  aroused  much  interest  and  generated 
fierce  controversy.  They  were  attacked, 
defended,  even  threatened,  but  survived  to 
become  box-office  hits.  Thousands  were 
drawn  to  the  rib-tickling  ribaldry  of  plays  like 
Naram  Garam,  Pani  Jhajjarida,  Rishta 
Ghaggri  da  and  Budha  Ghora  Lai  Lagam, 
written,  directed  and  produced  byjullundry. 
Since  there  was,  practically,  a  total  lack  of 
Punjabi  theatre  in  Delhi,  these  made  up  for 
its  absence  and  at  least  helped  to  cultivate  in 
a  large  number  of  people  an  interest  in 
theatre,  however  perverse  it  may  be.  But  this 
kind  of  20th-century  adult  Nautanki  lacked 
finesse,  sophistication  in  design,  decor, 
characterization  and  variation  in  theme.  The 
Sapru  House  audiences,  lapping  up  the 
bawdy  humour  and  clapping  at  every  clever 
twist  of  words  hung  on  dialogues  loaded 
with  sex,  made  this  kind  of  theatre  such  a  big 
money-spinner  that  Punjabi 
entrepreneurship  could  not  be  far  away, 
attracting  a  good  number  of  directors, 
groups  and  playwrights.  Besides  Jullundry, 
Mahesh,  Surinder  Mathur,  Kimti  Anand, 
Deshi,  Bholi  and  Sood  became  instant 
celebrities. 

Theatre  arts  in  Punjab  received  a  fillip  with 


the  establishment  of  the  National  School  of 
Drama  in  New  Delhi.  The  school  had 
Ebrahim  Alkazi  as  its  first  Director,  who 
developed  this  institution  as  a  meeting  place 
for  the  diverse  regional  theatres  of  India. 
Quite  a  few  graduates  went  back  to  their 
respective  states  and  made  serious  attempts 
to  develop  existing  theatre  in  their  own 
languages.  In  Punjab,  Harpal  Tiwana  and  his 
wife  Neena  contributed  to  evolving  Punjabi 
theatre  into  a  purposeful  and  creative  art. 
They  made  conscious  attempts  to  project 
Punjabi  theatre  as  a  pan-Indian  phenomenon 
and  liberate  it  from  its  narrow  provincial 


outlook.  Tiwana  started  his  theatre  group,  Harpal  Tiwana  s 

Punjab  Kala  Manch,  at  Patiala  in  the  sixties  but  Diwa  Bale  Sari  Rat 

soon  shifted  to  Ludhiana  which  remained  the 

hub  of  his  activities  for  more  than  two 

decades.  The  Manch  earned  a  major 

distinction  because,  unlike  other  theatre 

groups  in  Punjab,  it  was  not  sponsored  to 

produce  the  plays  of  its  own  director.  It  was 

essentially  conceived  as  a  theatre  devoted  to 

producing  plays  mainly  in  Punjabi,  of  Punjabi 

playwrights  both  Indian  and  foreign.  Among 

the  world  classics  with  which  the  artists  of  the 

Manch  grappled  successfully  were  the  works 

of  Ibsen,  Chekhov,  Lorca,  Sartre,  Anouilh, 

Miller  and  Ionesco.  Some  of  its  productions 
— Death  of  a  Salesman,  Yerma,  Anouilh’s 
Antigone — were  among  the  landmarks  of 
Indian  theatre.  The  Punjabi  playwrights  who 
featured  in  the  repertoire  were  Balwant 
Gargi,  Sant  Singh  Sekhon,  Harcharan  Singh 
and  Gurdial  Singh  Phul.  The  most 
remarkable  achievement  of  this  group  was 
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in  creating  theatre  consciousness  amidst  the 
otherwise  philistine  world  of  urban  Punjab. 
The  production  NashaXursi  da,  first  at 
Chandigarh  in  1977  and  then  repeated  at 
other  places,  was  a  resounding  success,  some 
of  its  skilful  innovations  highly  appreciated 
by  serious  students  of  theatre.  Tiwana  has  the 
distinction  of  directing  Harcharan  Singh’s 
Chamkaur  di  Garhi  and  Ratta  Salu,  and 
Gargi’s  Kanak  di  Balli  in  a  unique  style.  He 
also  presented  the  Ramayan  in  Punjabi, 
employing  folk  technique  in  an  original 
manner.  The  Punjab  Kala  Manch  was 
sustained  over  a  long  time  in  its  endeavours, 
both  experimental  and  traditional,  by  a 
highly  sympathetic  and  responsive  audience 
which  had  gradually  evolved  around  its 
productions. 

Another  good  omen  was  the  opening  of 
the  Indian  Theatre  Department  at  Panjab 
University,  Chandigarh,  and  the  Speech  and 
Drama  Department  at  Punjabi  University, 
Patiala.  The  departments  were  headed  by 
Balwant  Gargi  and  later  Mohan  Maharishi  at 
Chandigarh,  and  Surjit  Singh  Sethi  and  Ram 
Gopal  Bajaj  at  Patiala — all  professionals  of 
outstanding  merit.  They  did  a  fine  job  in 
exposing  the  Punjabi  theatre  world  to  the 
latest  developments  in  Indian  theatre.  These 
departments  produced,  in  various  styles, 
several  plays  of  dramatists  such  as  Tendulkar, 
Karnad,  Mohan  Rakesh,  Dharamvir  Bharati 
and  American  and  European  writers  through 
translations  and  adaptations.  This  led  to  a 
qualitative  improvement  in  theatrical 
performance  and  a  broadening  of  the 
artistes’  outlook. 

A  significant  trend  noticed  in  Punjabi 
theatre  at  this  time  was  the  emergence  of 
direct  political  theatre,  a  great  success  with 
rural  audiences.  This  brand  of  theatre  tried 
to  awaken  the  masses  to  some  of  the  political 
problems  in  the  national  and  international 
contexts.  Exposure  of  anti-people  forces 
which  propagated  war  and  global 
destruction,  and  support  for  the  movement 
of  world  peace  were  some  oft-repeated 
themes.  Gargi’s  Biswedar  and  Ghugi  are 
examples  of  this  kind  of  drama.  Likewise, 
historical  situations  existing  at  the  time  of 
our  old  rulers  such  as  Sultan  Razia,  Humayun 
and  Aurangzeb  were  reinterpreted  in  the 
context  of  contemporary  political  realities. 
Gargi’s  Sultan  Razia  and  Harsarn  Singh’s 


Nizam  Sakka  are  examples.  Harsarn  Singh’s 
Udas  Lok  was  a  satirical  commentary  on  the 
democratic  system  as  practised  in 
contemporary  India.  Gursharn  Singh  is  very 
direct  in  his  plays,  forthright  and  scathing  in 
exposing  the  hypocrisy  and  double-talk  of 
present-day  Indian  rulers.  Charanjit  Singh 
Channi,  another  student  of  Alkazi,  initiated 
the  movement  of  community  theatre  in 
order  to  educate  masses  about  the  corrupt, 
inefficient  and  irresponsible  political  regime 
around  them. 

Punjab  witnessed  the  celebrations  of  the 
300th  birth  anniversary  of  Guru  Gobind  in 
1966  and  the  500th  anniversary  of  Guru 
Nanak  in  1969-  Both  events  made  an 
important  impact  on  the  shaping  of 
contemporary  Punjabi  theatre.  Punjabi 
playwrights  wrote  plays  around  the  lives  and 
teachings  of  the  two  Gurus.  Hundreds  of 
productions  threw  light  on  aspects  of  their 
mythopoeic  and  historical  personalities,  with 
a  lot  of  religious  fervour.  The  most  important 
feature  of  these  centenary  dramas,  called 
Satabdi  Natak  in  Punjabi,  was  the  projection 
of  the  heroic  Guru  as  an  offstage  character : 
though  the  Gurus  did  not  appear  on  the  stage 
physically,  they  occupied  the  central  place  of 
interest  in  the  plays.  To  write  about  the  Sikh 
Gurus  without  their  presence  on  stage  was  a 
challenge  for  any  playwright,  but  some  did  it 
successfully:  Harcharan  Singh’s  Chamkaur 
di  Garhi,  Gargi’s  Gagan  Mein  Thai.  Gursharn 
Singh,  who  staged  a  number  of  these  plays, 
used  theatrical  techniques  such  as  fading  in 
music  from  the  background  to  achieve  this 
objective.  While  staging  Gurdial  Singh  Phul’s 
Eh  Lahu  Kis  da  Hai  he  imparted  new 
meaning  to  the  script.  In  this  play 
(dramatizing  the  legend  about  Nanak’s 
squeezing  blood  out  of  the  delicacies  of  the 
haughty  Malik  Bhago  and  health-giving  milk 
out  of  the  carpenter  Bhai  Lalo’s  loaf),  the 
action  is  not  concerned  so  much  with  the 
Guru’s  life  as  with  the  sufferings  of  the 
common  man.  Gursharn  Singh’s  credit  lay  in 
replacing  the  self-conscious  format  of  the 
proscenium  with  the  openness  of  our 
traditional  forms,  and  adding  his  own 
message  of  progressivism  by  way  of 
director’s  interpretation.  With  mutual 
cooperation  and  collaboration,  he  and  Phul 
gave  the  centenary  drama  movement  an 
identity  of  its  own.  Devinder  and  Jaswant 
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Daman,  a  husband-wife  team,  also  devoted 
themselves  single-mindedly  to  the 
development  of  this  category  of  theatre.  Its 
limitation,  however,  was  that  it  perpetuated 
legendary  beliefs  father  than  present  stark 
historical  realities  in  an  objective  manner.  It 
thrilled  only  the  devout  believers,  but  it  was 
the  most  popular  kind  of  theatre  in  Punjabi, 
some  productions  of  which  were  staged  over 
a  thousand  times. 

In  the  sixties,  Punjabi  theatre  saw  some 
serious  efforts  to  break  away  from  too  much 
realism.  As  early  as  1942,  Balwant  Gargi’s 
Lohakut  had  tried  to  depart  from  the 
tradition  of  realistic  plays,  but  remained  a 
lone  example  because  playwrights  remained 
too  preoccupied  with  realistic  portrayal  of 
Punjabi  life.  But  in  this  period,  Kapur  Singh 
Ghuman  (Atit  de  Parchhaven)  and  Surjit 
Singh  Sethi  (King  Mirza  te  Sapera,  Mard 
Mard  Nahin  Tivin  Tivin  Nahin,  Godo  di  Udik 
Vich)  consciously  searched  for  a  new  idiom, 
laying  emphasis  on  contriving  some  form  of 
symbolism.  Instead  of  portraying  external 
reality  they  shifted  their  focus  to  the  inner 
conflict  prevailing  in  their  characters.  In  their 
search  of  the  new  form  they  were  profoundly 
influenced  by  Western  masters  like 
Strindberg  and  Beckett.  Ghuman’s  Atit  de 
Parchhaven  shows  the  heroine  undergoing 
qualms  of  conscience  when  haunted  by 
ghosts  from  her  sinful  past.  Sethi,  a 
playwright-director  of  modern  sensibility,  is 
obviously  influenced  by  Beckett  while 
exploring  new  modes  of  theatrical 
expression.  Gurcharan  Singh  Jasuja  attempts 
to  objectify  the  inner  conflicts  of  modern 
man  in  a  symbolic  framework.  His  Rachna 
Ram  Banai  projects  a  dramatist  as  God  who 
creates  his  own  world  through  his  theatrical 
production. 

During  the  seventies,  a  number  of  theatre 
groups  made  conscious  efforts  to  free 
Punjabi  theatre  from  the  bonds  of  tradition. 
Their  productions  brought  about  the  death 
of  vulgar  comedies  of  the  Sapru  House 
variety.  There  was  a  new-found  passion  for 
creating  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  the 
growth  of  serious  theatre.  Charan  Das  Sidhu, 
a  Delhi-based  Punjabi  writer/producer  and 
director,  became  a  bridge  between  the  Sapru 
House  comedy  and  the  new  theatre.  His 
Bhajno  dealt  with  the  stark  social  realities  of 
life  in  the  Doaba  region  while  being 


suggestive  of  mischief  and  lewdness.  In  Kal  Atamjit’s  Ajit  Ram 
vi  College  Band  Rahega  he  focused  on 
student  unrest  and  pointed  his  finger  at  our 
outdated  educational  system,  responsible  for 
frequent  strikes  in  Colleges. 

Atamjit,  another  young  playwright- 
director,  experimented  with  his  group  Kala 
Mandir  (1975).  Murghi  Khana  and  Hava 
Mahal  were  greatly  appreciated  for  their 
content  and  style.  Atamjit’s  real  success  was 
his  dramatization  of  Sadat  Hasan  Manto’s 
famous  Urdu  story  “Toba  Tek  Singh”,  about 
the  exchange  of  inmates  of  the  lunatic  asylum 
in  Lahore  at  the  time  of  Partition.  Manto’s  aim 
was  to  show  how  madmen  were  saner  than 
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our  politicians,  who  committed  the  insanity 
of  dividing  the  country  and  indulging  in  the 
spilling  of  their  brothers’  blood  in  a  fit  of 
communal  frenzy.  Atamjit  made  use  of  this 
situation  to  make  an  implicitly  emotional 
appeal  to  the  current  generation  against 
repeating  that  folly.  His  concern  being  with 
roots,  he  used  a  tree  as  the  cultural  symbol 
with  which  the  protagonist  got  identified. 
Giving  the  play  the  title  Rishtiyan  da  ki 
Rakhiye  Nan,  he  gradually  built  up  the 
diverse  characters  before  using  them  as 
mouthpieces  for  satirical  digs  accompanied 
by  incisive  irony,  tender  pathos  and 
tear-jerking  melodrama.  This  very  popular 
adaptation  offers  some  insight  into  the 
quintessence  of  Indian  theatre.  In  it,  we  learn 
to  accept  things  imaginatively,  through 
suggestion,  as  it  should  be  in  “theatrical” 
theatre  as  opposed  to  “dramatic”  theatre 
which  depends  on  speech  and  realism.  As  in 
the  best  traditions  of  Indian  theatre,  there 
should  be  palpable  designs  on  our  emotions 
in  what  we  may  call  the  creation  of  the  rasa  of 
the  performance.  It  is  perhaps  here  that. 
Atamjit’s  success  lies.  His  play  Sinan 
highlighted  the  inherently  strong  communal 
feelings  among  two  groups  of  women 
sharing  adjoining  rooms  in  Amritsar.  One 
group  had  lost  its  men  to  the  bullets  of 
Punjab  terrorists,  the  other,  to  the  anti-Sikh 
riots  in  Delhi.  Ony  when  the  CRPF  men  and 
the  Punjab  policemen  begin  displaying  an 
unhealthy  interest  in  their  daughters  do  their 
attitudes  change.  In  another  play,  Puran, 
Atamjit  focuses  on  the  complexity  of  human 
relationships  by  reinterpreting  the  classical 
tale  of  Puran  and  Luna  in  a  modern  context. 
He  is  perhaps  the  first  theatre  artist  to  launch 
a  Punjabi  journal,  Manchan,  the  only 
medium  to  organize  debates  and  discussions 
on  problems  related  to  the  development  of 
Punjabi  theatre.  It  published  a  special  Safdar 
Hashmi  number  within  a  month  of  Hashmi’s 
death  ;  the  aim  was  to  raise  the  vital  issues 
pertaining  to  the  political  situation  which 
permits  the  killing  of  a  dedicated  artist  like 
Hashmi.  The  Manchan  Arts  Society  has  also 
established  an  annual  award  for  the  best 
theatre  person  in  Punjabi. 

Ajmer  Aulakh,  another  young  playwright, 
has  launched  his  own  theatre  group  at 
Mansa — a  small  Malwa  town  of  Punjab  near 
Sangrur.  He  brings  into  his  plays  the  reality 


of  rustic  life,  rooted  in  the  earth,  poignant 
and  naturalistic.  His  Anne  Nishanchi, 

Bhajiyan  Bahin  and  Ik  Ramayan  Hor  are 
extremely  popular  with  the  rural  audiences. 
His  power  lies  in  evolving  a  dialectical  idiom 
of  Malwa  —  a  distinct  linguistic  variety 
spoken  in  the  southern  parts  of  Punjab. 

There  has  been,  in  recent  years,  a  greater 
realization  among  theatre  people  in  Punjab 
of  the  paucity  of  good  scripts  in  Punjabi.  This 
is  one  reason  why  talent  in  Punjabi  theatre 
gets  attracted  to  larger  cities  and  to  television 
and  films.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  cycle  of 
art  brings  fresh  talent  to  renew  the 
commitment.  In  the  eighties,  Neelam 
Mansingh  Choudhry  turned  to  Punjabi- 
theatre  and  is  making  a  significant 
contribution  to  this  art.  She  feels,  “Till  you 
have  a  whole  system  of  playwrights,  you 
cannot  have  a  theatre  movement.  You  cannot 
keep  importing  plays.  If  you  have  your  own 
playwrights  you  feel  their  vitality  throbbing 
in  your  veins.”  Balraj  Pandit,  another  new 
name,  also  regrets  that  the  “lack  of  good 
scripts  is  a  big  hurdle”.  Almost  all  the 
professional  groups  have  depended  on 
scripts  borrowed  from  other  sources,  both 
Indian  and  foreign,  such  as  Caucasian  Chalk 
Circle,  Antigone,  Blood  Wedding,  Yerma 
and  Rashomon.  Neelam’s  production  of 
Girish  Karnad’s  Naga-Mandala,  translated  into 
Punjabi  by  Surjit  Paltar  as  Nag  Chhaya,  with 
music  composed  by  B.  V.  Karanth,  also 
indicates  the  same  situation.  Nevertheless, 
the  play  represents  the  collective 
unconscious  of  a  race,  having  universal 
significance  as  myth.  Neelam’s  stress  on 
rituals,  stylized  action,  poetry  and  music 
affords  this  production  a  profound  meaning. 

In  the  early  nineties,  Kewal  Dhaliwal  from 
Amritsar  appeared  as  a  dedicated  artist 
devoting  himself  wholeheartedly  to  the 
development  of  Punjabi  theatre.  A  graduate 
from  the  NSD,  he  has  the  vision  and 
conscientiousness  to  enrich  theatre  in 
Punjab.  His  productions  of  Deepak 
Swadesh’s  Court  Martial,  Shiv  Kumar’s  Luna 
and  Jatinder  Brar’s  Fasle  with  his  group 
Manch  Rangmanch  provide  a  new  theatrical 
face  in  Amritsar.  His  own  play  Birakh  Arz 
Kare  is  based  on  Surjit  Paltar’s  lyrical  poems, 
offering  moments  of  deeply-felt  sensations 
beautifully  sustained  in  their  intensity. 
Natakwala,  a  group  led  by  Balraj  Pandit,  has 
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staged  Mohan  Rakesh’s  Adhe  Adhure  and 
Gogol’s  Inspector  General  in  Punjabi.  Ravi 
Balbir  Kaur  is  doing  Bharatendu’s  Bharat 
Darshan  in  Punjabi  while  Surjit  Paltar  and 
Marathi  playwright  Mahesh  Elkunchwar  are 
working  on  the  script  of  a  Punjabi  play.  The 
street  theatre  in  Punjabi  is  also  becoming 
popular  day  by  day ;  Gursharn  Singh, 
Gurcharan  Singh  Channi,  Joginder  Bahrla, 
Satish  Verma,  Tony  Batish  and  a  few  others 
are  taking  theatre  to  the  doorsteps  of  the 
masses. 

There  is  a  lot  of  variety  as  far  as  Punjabi 
theatre  at  this  moment  is  concerned,  but  still 
few  signs  of  its  evolution.  The  remarks  of  the 
theatre  critic  Chaman  Ahuja  regarding  the 
present  state  of  Chandigarh  theatre  are  true 
to  a  great  extent  for  Punjabi  theatre  in 
general.  He  says  that  we  have  so  many  debuts 
every  now  and  then  that  our  theatre  has 
come  to  be  nicknamed  the  “maiden  theatre”. 


In  an  established  tradition  such  a 
phenomenon  could  mean  fresh  blood,  but 
in  the  case  of  an  art  still  struggling  to  acquire 
some  character  this  business  of  come-and-go 
means  stunted  growth.  There  have  been  so 
many  developments  in  Punjabi  theatre  which 
did  not  stay  long  and  could  not  provide  it 
with  a  distinct  character  that  it  may  not  be 
wholly  incorrect  to  state  that  Punjabi  theatre 
is  still  struggling  hard  to  evolve  its  own 
identity.  There  is  no  doubt  that  serious 
efforts  are  afoot  to  find  a  representative 
idiom  for  it.  The  facts  that  new  playwrights 
have  appeared  on  the  scene,  a  dedicated  and 
intelligent  band  of  directors  has  emerged,  a 
large  number  of  trained  technicians  have 
started  coming  up,  actors  really  interested  in 
the  development  of  Punjabi  theatre  are  on 
the  increase  and,  above  all,  a  responsive 
audience  is  in  the  process  of  awakening, 
make  one  hope  that  Punjabi  theatre  may 
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flourish  in  the  days  to  come.  The 
newly-trained  NSD  graduates  have  brought  a 
good  measure  of  professionalism  to 
day-to-day  theatre  events. 

Even  in  the  worst  days  of  militancy  in 
Punjab,  it  was  only  the  theatre  which 
maintained  an  authentic  contact  with  the 
people.  During  the  most  trying 
circumstances  it  provided  people  with  a 
forum  to  voice  their  true  feelings  and  identify 
themselves  with  the  forces  of  peace  and 
harmony.  Ironically,  the  hectic  activity  on  the 
theatrical  front  was  triggered  by  the 
militancy.  During  the  last  twelve  years  almost 
every  theatre  group  churned  out  scripts  and 
shaped  plays  on  the  Punjab  problem.  With 


his  group  facing  all  odds,  Gursharn  Singh 
took  his  crisp,  forthright,  message-oriented 
plays  against  the  terrorists  as  well  as  the 
politicians  to  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
state.  He  warned  the  people  against  the  rising 
cult  of  fundamentalism  and  preached 
communal  harmony.  Gursharn  Singh’s 
theatre,  however  loud,  had  a  great  impact  on 
the  masses.  One  does  not  know  how  long  it 
may  take  Punjabi  theatre  to  acquire  a  distinct 
personality  as  well  as  a  pride  of  place,  like  the 
Bengali  or  Marathi  theatres,  but  the 
appearance  of  great  genius  has  always  been  a 
matter  of  historical  accident.  However,  from 
the  looks  of  it,  the  new  interest  in  the  theatre 
of  Punjab  is  here  to  stay. 
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S  Ramanu jam’s 
dramatization  of 
Kuravanji  lyrics, 
Maunakkuram 
(Maunakkural, 
Thanjavur,  1994 ) 


T  T'uttu,  or  Terukkuttu,  is  one  of  the  most 
rC  widely-practised  folk  forms  of 
JL  ^performing  arts  in  Tamilnadu, 
particularly  in  Thanjavur  and  Arcot  districts. 
The  Kuttu  performance  takes  place  in  the 
open.  The  themes  are  based  on  the 
Ramayana,  Mahabharata  and  other  Puranic 
stories,  but  the  production  attempts  to 
extend  and  deepen  the  world  of  experience 
for  both  actors  and  audience.  The  Kuttu 
themes  are  also  connected  to  religious 
practices  and  hence  assume  symbolic 
religious  meanings  while  simultaneously 
dealing  subtly  with  aspects  of  secular  life.  For 
example,  during  a  performance  of 
Prahladan,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Dasavataram 
of  Vishnu  (Bhagavatam),  the  relationship 
between  father  and  son  is  explored.  When 
the  incident  of  Hiranyakasipu’s  death  is 
enacted  the  production  reaches  a  crescendo. 
The  tearing  of  the  intestines  of  Hiranya  by 
Narasimha  is  accompanied  by  incense  and 
camphor,  and  the  earthly  appearance  of  the 
Lord  is  celebrated  for  a  few  minutes.  All  the 
roles  are  played  by  male  actors  and  those 
who  play  female  roles  have  high-pitched 
“feminine”  voices.  The  actors  are 
well-versed  in  music  and  dance,  and  exhibit 
a  high  level  of  creativity  of  interpretation  too. 
The  elements  of  Kuttu  are  fundamental  to  the 
evolution  of  Tamil  theatre.  Village 
performances  are  still  deeply  entrenched  in 
jati  and  the  performers  usually  belong  to  one 
community.  Each  of  the  folk  art  forms  is 
played  by  a  particular  community  even  today. 

The  birth  of  the  modern  Tamil  stage  can 
be  generally  placed  in  the  last  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Around  the  early  part  of 
the  twentieth  century,  the  proscenium 
theatre  was  started  in  Tamilnadu.  Many 
drama  troupes  were  established  and  they 
travelled  to  different  towns  and  cities  to  stage 
their  plays.  The  early  plays  were  Puranic, 
with  males  playing  female  roles.  Music  and 
dance  were  important  elements,  as  in  the 
case  of  folk  theatre.  The  plays  were  staged 
during  festival  seasons.  Actors  were 
considered  good  when  they  were  also  good 
musicians.  Sankaradasa  Swamikal’s  Tattva 
Meenalochani  Sabha  trained  actors  in  the 
accepted  manner  before  involving  them  in  a 
stage  production.  Swamikal  was  also  a  very 
good  playwright,  whose  intensely  poetic 
dialogue,  argument,  discussion  and  music 


became  the  basis  for  the  birth  of  many  new 
drama  groups.  Plays  such  as  Pavalakodi,  Alii 
Arjuna,  Manohara,  Arasi  Chandra  were 
performed  repeatedly.  The  public  began  to 
get  involved  in  the  new  plays. 

The  growth  of  theatre  coincided  with  the 
strength  and  power  of  the  colonial  regime. 
The  struggle  for  freedom  from  the 
domination  of  the  British  began  to  colour 
drama,  too.  After  1920,  Tamil  plays  became 
very  political  in  their  content.  Even  though 
the  actors  were  not  politically  inclined  to 
start  with,  they  became  infused  with  the 
greater  power  of  the  freedom  movement.  In 
Valli  Tirumanam  the  conversation  between 
Narada  and  Valli  had  dialogues  bitterly 
opposing  the  white  man.  Valli,  who  was 
guarding  the  fields,  sang  a  song  called  “Vellai 
Kokkukal”  in  which  she  opposed  the  white 
man  symbolized  by  a  white  stork.  The  plays 
underwent  a  great  deal  of  censorship  when 
they  became  political  and  many  actors  were 
arrested.  Some  plays  were  banned  and  some 
rights  of  actors  were  also  terminated.  T.  K. 
Shanmukham’s  plays  spoke  of  the  need  for 
freedom;  as  a  result  he  was  arrested  many 
times.  Songs  of  freedom  took  over  the  stage 
completely.  The  early  art  forms  of  the  villages 
were  also  coloured  by  politics.  The  voice  of 
the  oppressed  peasants  was  raised  against 
the  landlords  in  many  plays,  where  the  songs 
were  known  as  Palluppadal  (the  Pallars, 
agricultural  labourers,  were  some  of  the 
most  oppressed  classes  in  the  rural  areas). 

Following  Independence,  the  changing 
social  life  had  its  impact  on  the  theatre 
movement.  The  scripts  and  themes  of  drama 
began  to  include  major  social  concerns  such 
as  untouchability,  widow  remarriage,  blind 
faith,  religious  fundamentalism  and  so  on. 
Most  productions  were  still  staged  on  the 
proscenium.  The  actors  underwent  very 
intensive  training  and  preparation  in  voice 
modulations;  the  groups  focused  largely  on 
dialogue  rather  than  acting  skills.  In  the 
sixties,  the  changing  Dravida  consciousness 
in  Tamilnadu  was  well  expressed  in  the  plays 
of  the  time.  Prominent  politicians  personally 
wrote  plays  as  well  as  acted  in  them.  The 
leader  of  the  Dravida  movement,  C.  N. 
Annadurai,  authored  plays  such  as  Velaikari, 
Or  Iravu  and  Sivaji  Kanda  Indu  Rajyam, 
where  the  dialogues  with  their  clever 
alliteration  were  the  major  thrust  and  were 
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deeply  appreciated  by  the  people.  Sivaji 
Kanda  Indu  Rajyam  speaks  of  the 
confrontation  between  the  upper  class  and 
the  socially  backward  classes,  and  through 
this  Annadurai  attempted  to  shed  light  on  the 
power  and  corruption  of  religious  groups. 
He  also  played  the  role  of  Guru  Kagabhatta 
in  the  play.  The  Dravida  movement  staged 
many  plays  on  the  themes  of  atheism, 
equality,  Tamil  language  development,  entry 
into  temples  and  the  emancipation  of 
women,  by  stalwarts  such  as  Karunanidhi, 
Sitrarasu  and  Srinivasan. 

During  this  period,  plays  staged  in  cities 
such  as  Madras  began  to  dwell  on  the 
changes  in  the  cultural  movement  of  the 
Tamil  people.  The  subjects  covered  the 
degeneration  of  rich  youth  and  the  amoral 
liaisons  of  zamindars,  which  exposed  the 
moral  breakdown  of  society.  In  the  sixties, 
Ratakkannir,  a  play  performed  by  film  actor 
M.  R.  Radha,  became  very  popular.  It  dealt 
with  an  Indian  youth  educated  in  the  West 
who  rejects  all  traditional  values  and 


becomes  a  wastrel.  The  majority  of  these 
plays  were  contextually  located  in  the  urban 
milieu.  Although  the  themes  chosen  were 
social  ones,  the  focus  was  on  emotional 
acting  revolving  around  familial 
relationships,  love,  grief,  and  so  on.  The  film 
industry  was  beginning  to  gain  prominence, 
but  there  still  existed  considerable  support 
for,  and  interest  in,  the  drama.  Troupes 
travelled  to  different  parts  of  the  state  and 
performed  in  various  venues.  While  some 
featured  actresses  by  now,  men  took  on 
women's  roles  quite  commonly. 

Literary  figures’ such  as  B.  S.  Ramaiyya,  T. 
K.  Janakiraman,  K.  Alagirisamy  participated 
in  the  literary  movement.  Ramaiyya  was 
actually  involved  in  the  productions  of  S.  V. 
Sahas ranamam’s  Seva  Stage.  Sahas ranamam 
also  offered  training  in  acting  and 
scriptwriting.  Ramaiyya’s  plays  reflected  his 
oratory  and  poetic  style:  Terottiyin  Makan 
offered  a  contemporary  view  on  the  life  of 
Kama,  an  imaginative  and  creative 
interpretation  which  was  a  great  success. 


Doubling  of  the 
same  character  in 
Nartevan 
Kudikadu,  a  form 
ofTerukkuttu 
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Seva  Stage  also  produced  Bharatiyar’s  epic 
poem  Panchali  Sabhadam.  But  the  main 
actors  in  this  group  later  entered  cinema.  (At 
the  same  time,  popular  actors  in  the  films 
took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  progress  of 
stage  plays.  )Janakiraman,  the  well-known 
novelist,  also  wrote  plays  such  as  Naluveli 
Nilam  and  Vadivelu  Vatiyur.  Alagirisamy 
wrote  a  play  on  the  life  of  Kamban  (who 
wrote  the  Kamba  Ramayanam)  under  the 
name  Kavichakravarti.  In  these  works  music 
played  a  predominant  role. 

Meanwhile,  village  festivals  and  the  art 
forms  associated  with  them  slowly  began  to 
lose  their  importance,  and  became 
marginalized.  Many  families  involved  in 
these  traditional  activities  had  to  leave  their 
villages  seeking  further  employment,  hence 
many  folk  forms  dwindled  and  died.  There 
was  very  little  interest  generated  in  the  study 
and  research  of  traditional  forms,  and  this 
added  to  the  indifference  towards  the  forms. 
The  proscenium  stage  grew  stronger  while 
the  folk  forms  were  forgotten. 

In  1970,  many  amateur  drama  troupes 
came  into  existence.  There  were  more  than 
thirty  groups  in  Madras.  Youngsters  who 
entered  the  work  environment  immediately 
after  completing  their  education  expressed 
their  creative  talent  through  plays.  The 
theatre  groups  of  this  period  were 
committed  to  fostering  public  awareness  in 
drama.  Most  actors  were  employed  in  offices 
and  came  for  rehearsals  in  the  evenings.  But, 
as  amateurs,  they  did  not  have  either  the 
necessary  training  in  acting  or  the 
understanding  of  stagecraft.  As  a  result  of  this 
lack  of  knowledge  many  plays  failed  to  attract 
an  audience.  Moreover,  the  groups  staged 
only  simple  drama  and  did  not  attempt 
anything  innovative. 

Around  this  time,  Cho  Ramaswamy’s 
political  satires  were  staged  and  greatly 
appreciated.  His  most  popular  plays, 
Judgment  Reserved,  Unmaye  Un  Vilai  Enna 
and  Mohammad  Bin  Tuglak,  were  staged  all 
over  the  state  and  acclaimed  by  critics.  Komal 
Swaminathan,  originally  part  of  Seva  Stage, 
started  to  write  and  stage  his  own  plays. 
Noteworthy  among  them  were  Perumal 
Varuvara?,  Tandavarayan  and  Nawab 
Narkali.  The  plays  of  this  period  largely 
focused  on  social  issues  of  the  middle  class. 
K.  Balachandar’s  plays,  all  written  and 


directed  by  himself,  were  popularly 
successful.  The  most  famous  among  them  — 
Edir  Nichal,  Server  Sundaram,  Major 
Chandrakanth  —  were  staged  over  a 
hundred  times.  He  also  used  sound,  light  and 
sets  very  well.  The  Edir  Nichal  stage  was  built 
like  a  housing  complex  within  a  compound. 
In  later  times,  these  plays  were  made  into 
successful  films. 

However,  due  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
film  industry,  drama  begin  to  lose  its 
popularity.  In  fact,  entertaining  film  scripts 
began  to  be  staged  as  plays!  In  the  seventies, 
one  of  the  most  prestigious  efforts  was  the 
TKS  Brothers  production  of  Raja  Raja 
Cholan,  about  the  greatness  of  Raja  Raja 
Chola  I  of  Thanjavur.  Sivaji  Ganeshan,  the 
film  star,  acted  as  the  hero  and  the  play  was  a 
big  hit. 

After  1970,  many  debates  and  seminars 
took  place  among  literary  people  regarding 
new  writing  in  Tamil.  New  literary  works 
were  published.  Critiques  and 
commentaries  on  the  new  writings  and 
theatre  movements  of  the  West  and  the  street 
theatre  movement  within  the  country  were 
printed  and  discussed.  A  few  enthusiasts  in 
Tirunelveli  who  were  influenced  by  street 
theatre  started  a  group  called  Darsana.  They 
wrote  and  staged  their  own  scripts.  Veedigal, 
another  group  started  in  Madras,  adapted 
plays  of  Chekhov  for  their  performances.  S. 
Ramanujam,  who  trained  in  the  National 
School  of  Drama,  started  the  first  drama 
workshop  in  Gandhigram  University.  A  play 
written  and  produced  by  G.  Sankara  Pillai  of 
Kerala,  called  Pandidarum  Mandadoru 
Singamum  was  produced  by  his  theatre 
group.  About  this  time,  a  workshop 
conducted  by  Badal  Sircar  of  Bengal  helped 
to  throw  light  on  this  theatre  movement  and 
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influenced  many  groups  a  great  deal,  who 
became  the  originators  of  the  new 
movement  in  Tamil  theatre. 

Around  1980,  proscenium  troupes  also 
began  to  increase.  They  started  staging  skits 
and  comedies  which  were  largely 
entertainment-oriented.  They  went  back  to 
Puranic  stories  with  elaborate  sets.  In  the 
productions  of  R.  S.  Manohar,  the  set  and 
special  effects  were  converted  into  a  “magic 
show”  kind  of  entertainment.  Deer  ran 
across  the  stage,  objects  flew  on  the  stage, 
stars  shone  on  the  ceiling  and  so  on.  Such 
spectacular  effects  attracted  large 
viewership.  However,  lately,  popular  drama 
has  also  started  to  lose  its  audience  due  to  the 
advent  of  television  and  other  media  of 
entertainment. 

There  was  no  dialogue  between  the 
proscenium  drama  and  the  New  Theatre.  The 
former  continued  to  focus  on  entertainment; 
the  latter  was  concerned  with  the  real  issues 
and  problems  of  society  and  attempted  to 
bring  them  to  the  people.  It  also  tried  to  take 
its  plays  to  the  streets  and  open  grounds  so 
as  to  reach  the  people.  In  1980,  many  New 
Theatre  groups  were  established.  M. 
Ramaswamy’s  Nija  Nataka  Iyakkam,  Gnani’s 


Pariksha  and  Na.  Muthuswamy’s  Koothu-p- 
pattarai  were  some  of  them.  Muthuswamy 
attempted  to  integrate  the  traditional  Kuttu 
form  into  the  contemporary  milieu.  His 
well-known  plays  are  Narkalikkaran, 

Appavum  Pillayum  and  Suvarotti.  Though 
these  new  groups  paid  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  stagecraft  and  choreography, 
they  did  not  receive  much  attention  from  the 
public. 

The  “Young  Directors’  Scheme”  offered 
by  the  Sangeet  Natak  Akademi  was  very 
helpful  for  the  growth  of  New  Theatre  in 
Tamilnadu.  Ramaswamy’s  Turkira  Avalam 
was  adapted  from  the  Greek  tragedy 
Antigone.  He  integrated  the  movements 
from  the  folk  dance  form  of  Devarattam,  and 
used  the  funeral  music  known  as  Oppari,  as 
well  as  Greek  theatre  forms.  In  the  play 
Nandanar  Kadai  the  director,  Raju  (a 
graduate  from  the  National  School  of 
Drama),  used  a  percussion  instrument 
known  as  tappu,  generally  used  by 
Scheduled-caste  members  only. 

During  the  eighties  the  need  for  good  Tamil 
scripts  for  the  New  Theatre  was  felt.  Indira 
Parthasarathy,  a  well-known  novelist,  began 
to  write  for  the  stage.  His  plays  for  the  first 


Na. 

Muthuswamy’s 
Narkalikkaran 
( Koothu-p-pattarai , 
Madras) 
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The  street-theatre  time  introduced  the  theme  of  confrontations 
troupe  Pralayan  within  the  psyches  of  the  main  actors.  They 

include  Malai,  Porvai  Portiya  Udalkal  and 
Aurangzeb.  Krishnamurthy,  a  modern 
painter,  has  written  and  produced  plays  for 
Koothu-p-pattarai  in  which  paintings  were 
used  for  the  set.  Some  very  new  scripts  have 
been  written,  more  abstract  and  symbolical, 
but  this  attempt  has  not  yet  gained  full  public 
acceptance. 

Plays  were  taken  up  by  some  groups  for 
street  performances.  In  particular,  the  plays 
of  Badal  Sircar  were  adapted  into  Tamil: 
Urvalam,  Pirakoru  Indrajit,  Boma.  Ilaya 
Padhmanabhan,  a  trained  actor  from 
Srilanka,  came  to  Madras  and  started  a  group 
along  with  Mangai,  called  Palkalai  Arangam. 
He  performed  Brecht’s  The  Exception  and 
the  Rule  in  open  spaces,  and  his  play 
Tinippor  adapted  a  temple  ritual  known  as 
“Surasamharam”.  Pralayan’s  Chennai 
Kalaikuzhu  took  up  social  problems  and 
performed  street  plays  based  on  them.  The 


Shankardas  Swamy  School  of  Drama  from 
Pondicherry  has  assisted  a  great  deal  in  the 
progress  of  New  Theatre.  King  Lear  was 
adapted  in  Tamil  for  this  group  by  Indira 
Parthasarathy.  Other  plays  produced  by  them 
are  adaptations  from  Polish  (Nadukaddal), 
Malayalam  (Gutai)  and  Wole  Soyinka 
(Saduppunalam).  Recently  they  have  also 
staged  plays  adapted  from  Tamil  short 
stories. 

Many  began  to  feel  the  need  to  integrate 
the  special  features  of  traditional  an  forms 
into  the  New  Theatre.  Interest  was  shown  in 
research  on  village/folk  forms.  Kuttu,  in 
particular,  became  an  inspiration  for  New 
Theatre.  Dance  steps  known  as  adavus,  and 
music  of  Kuttu  were  adapted;  the  new 
directors  began  to  use  the  Sutradhari  to 
introduce  their  plays.  Similar  to  Kuttu, 
Devarattam  was  also  adapted  for  body 
movement.  In  the  Kuttu  form  of  Nartevan 
Kudikadu,  every  character  is  played  by  two 
actors.  The  idea  has  been  used  in  the  New 
Theatre.  Recently,  a  Kuttu  performance  was 
staged  on  environmental  issues,  titled 
Pancha  Bhutam.  Today  there  are  many  New 
Theatre  groups  in  Tamilnadu.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  controversy  amongst  them 
regarding  the  use  of  traditional  forms  —  one 
side  supports  it,  the  other  denounces  it  and 
proposes  only  new  experiments.  Many 
sensitive  art  forms  are  thus  at  the  edge  of 
extinction.  At  this  point  an  encouraging  fact 
is  the  great  revival  of  interest  in  theatre  once 
again  in  the  state.  Many  plays  in  other 
languages,  from  Sophocles  to  Edward  Bond, 
are  being  translated  and  staged.  The  advent 
of  the  New  Theatre  encourages  one  to  think 
that  new  movements  would  grow  and 
expand. 
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In  order  to  have  a  clear  perspective  of  the 
Telugu  theatre  over  the  past  two  and  a 
half  decades  it  is  appropriate  to  write 
a  few  lines  on  its  origin  and  gradual 
development.  Writing  drama  in  Telugu 
started  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  By  1880  there  were  a  number  of 
original  as  well  as  translated  plays,  but  as 
there  was  no  stage,  they  were  not  enacted.  In 
1 88 1 ,  a  Maharashtra  drama  troupe  named  the 
Dharvada  Company  toured  all  over  Andhra 
extensively.  On  seeing  the  interest  of  the 
people  in  drama,  Kandukuri  Viresalingam 
produced  Sakuntalam  in  Telugu  with  his 
students  on  the  stage  of  the  Dharvada 
Company.  To  counter  the  grandhika 
bhasavada  (chaste  language)  in  drama  and 
with  the  encouragement  of  Maharaja  Ananda 
Gajapati,  Gurujada  Apparao  wrote 
Kanyasulkam  in  vyavaharikam  (colloquial 
usage).  Thenceforth,  the  dramatic  tradition 
took  a  new  turn.  In  1882,  the  National 
Theatre  was  established  at  Bandar  and  at 
Kakinada,  Dinavahi  Hanumantha  Rao  set  up 
a  company.  In  1884,  the  father  of  Telugu 
theatre,  Dharmavaram  Ramakrishna- 
macharya,  established  the  Sarasavinodini 
Sabha  under  the  influence  of  the 
Maharashtra  Jinkhandi  Company,  staged 
many  plays  and  wrote  the  first  tragedies.  Up 
to  this  time,  drama  was  to  a  large  extent  in 
prose.  From  now  on  verse  and  lyrics  were 
set  to  elaborate  music;  Hariprasada  Rao  of 
Guntur  adopted  this  method.  The  stories 
were  taken  from  the  Puranas.  Under  the 
influence  of  Baluvala  Theatre  (a  Parsi 
company)  novel  techniques  like  wirework, 
brocaded  garments,  electric  lights,  Parsi 
tunes,  Westernized  instruments  like  the 
drum  and  harmonium,  were  introduced  to 
Telugu  theatre  in  1897.  Hitherto,  males 
would  play  women’s  roles;  now  women 
came  forward  to  act  for  the  first  time.  On 
account  of  the  nationalist  movement 
historical  plays  were  written  and  notable 
dramatists  flourished.  Many  troupes  came 
into  existence,  patronized  by  the  zamindars, 
and  distinguished  theatrical  artistes  adorned 
the  Telugu  theatre  in  the  first  half  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Inspired  by  Tadipatri 
Raghavacharyulu,  amateur  drama  societies 
came  into  the  limelight. 

But  with  the  advent  of  movies,  most  of  the 
auditoriums  of  Andhradesa  were  converted 


into  cinema  halls.  Artistes  entered  the  film 
industry,  deserting  the  theatre.  Thus  began 
the  downfall  of  Telugu  theatre.  When  the 
noble  patrons  disappeared,  contractors 
came  into  existence,  spelling  disaster  to  the 
theatre.  Actors  virtually  became  servants  to 
the  contractors.  At  this  stage  the  Andhra 
Nataka  Parishad  was  established  under  the 
presidentship  of  Achanta  Venkata 
Samkhyayana  Sarma;  renowned  actors  and 
other  stalwarts  took  over  the  reins  and 
conducted  drama  competitions,  which  were 
also  started  by  Andhra  University.  Acharya 
Atreya  initiated  the  modern  drama. 
Innumerable  plays  were  translated  from 
English.  But  the  amateur  drama  associations 
could  not  settle  down  permanently.  And 
among  the  professional  companies,  only 
Prabhat  Theatres  of  Eluru  and  Rajarajeswari 
Natya  Mandali  of  Bezwada  remained.  In  1957 
academies  came  into  being  and  the 
government  laudably  took  over  the  task  of 
patronizing  the  arts. 

Most  veterans  and  scholars  of  the  theatre 
agree  that  the  taste  for  the  “classical”  or 
epic-based  drama  has  declined,  and  along 
with  it  standards  of  excellence,  even  though 
in  the  1960s,  Tirupati  Venkata  Kavulu’s 
Pandavodyoga  Vijayamulu  was  revived  with 
a  galaxy  of  artistes  and  each  important  role, 
like  Krishna,  played  by  three  or  four  different 
stars.  In  1971  (this  author  was  an  eyewitness), 
when  eminent  actors  put  it  on  at  the 
Brahmananda  Reddy  Stadium  in  Guntur, 
thirty  thousand  people  witnessed  and 
enjoyed  it  with  rapt  attention  for  eight  hours 
at  a  stretch.  Probably  that  was  the  last 
theatrical  performance  in  Telugu  on  such  a 
large  scale.  As  classical  drama  takes  four  to 
eight  hours  in  performance,  urban 
audiences  have  no  time  to  spare  for  it 
nowadays.  Besides,  as  the  cost  of  living  soars, 
people  have  less  money  to  spend  on  leisure. 
Cinema  is  the  only  inexpensive 
entertainment  in  the  limited  residual  time. 

In  such  a  situation,  when  “man  has  no  time 
to  stand  and  stare”,  art  in  general  has  no 
place  in  life.  Nevertheless,  one  may  note  that 
even  in  the  seventies  and  eighties, 
Pandavodyoga  Vijayamulu,  Kallakuri 
Narayana  Rao’s  Chintamani  and 
Nagabhushanam’s  Rakta  Kanniru  were  still 
popular  with  actors  and  the  common  folk, 
rural  as  well  as  urban  —  despite  the  fact  that 
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the  verse  is  not  generally  understood. 

However,  recently,  when  film  actors  like 
J.  V.  Somayajulu  andj.  V.  Ramana  Murthy 
produced  a  classical  drama,  Satya 
Harischandriyam  by  Balijepalli  Lakshmi 
Kantam  at  Ravindra  Bharati,  Hyderabad, 
under  the  auspices  of  Rasaranjani  Drama 
Association,  the  public  did  not  evince  much 
interest.  The  cost  of  production  —  a 
technically  improved  stage,  erecting  a  variety 
of  scenes,  modern  lighting  and  musical 
equipment  —  burdens  the  enthusiastic 
artistes,  while  the  poor  returns  make  them 
abandon  the  effort.  Though  the  companies 
which  provide  garments  and  ornaments  on  a 
rental  basis  to  the  actors  of  classical  drama 
are  considerably  reduced  in  number, 
Gullapalli  Company  and  Surabhi  Company 
still  continue  in  Guntur.  Likewise,  there  are 
one  or  two  in  Rayalaseema  and  Hyderabad. 
Some  of  the  professional  theatres  still 
surviving  are  : 

1 .  Venkateswara  Nataka  Samajan, 
Ananthapur 

2.  Savera  Arts,  Cuddapah 

3.  Venkata  Kanaka  Durga  Natya  Mandali, 
Tenali 

4.  Janata  Arts  Theatre,  Tenali 

5.  Sri  Seetha  Ramananeya  Natya  Mandali, 
Kirlampudi 

6.  Sri  Meera  Kalaniketan,  Rajam 

7.  Sri  Mahati  Kalaniketan,  Hyderabad 

8.  Sri  Surabhi  Nataka  Company,  Hyderabad 
(Syamsundar) 

9.  Sri  Surabhi  Nataka  Company,  Hyderabad 
(Kesava  Rao) 

10.  Sri  Rasamayi  Samskrutika  Samastha, 
Hyderabad 

11.  C.S.R.  Kala  Samithi,  Hyderabad 

12.  Ramabhakta  Kala  Samithi,  Hyderabad 

In  the  social  sphere,  the  plays  of  Acharya 
Atreya  influenced  the  public  with  their  new 
trend  of  dialogue  and  content  of  burning 
social  problems  such  as  Hindu-Muslim 
discord.  At  this  juncture,  a  number  of  social 
plays  have  surfaced,  achieving  their  purpose 
to  a  limited  extent.  The  Nataka  Academy  has 
been  doing  yeoman  service  to  drama  but  in  a 
restricted  way,  as  the  political  lords  have  a 
say  in  it  and  their  followers  climb  to 
prominence,  while  really  talented  artistes  are 
suppressed.  Some  of  the  good  plays  are 
Masterji  by  Bellamkonda  Ramadas, 


Kirtisheshulu  by  Bhamidipati  Radhakrishna, 
Maro  Mohanjodaro  by  N.  R.  Nandi  and 
Natanalayam  by  Modukuri  Johnson.  As  a 
rule,  though,  the  writing  and  acting  of  plays 
now  have  a  limited  purpose  :  that  of  winning 
prizes  in  parishad  drama  competitions. 
These  nataka  parishads,  or  drama 
associations,  come  into  being  for 
competitions  and  disappear  as  soon  as  they 
are  over.  They  spring  up  for  money  and 
prizes,  with  no  eye  on  improvement  in 
quality  or  achievement  of  new  dimensions. 
Criticizing  this  trend,  E.  Virendranath  wrote 
such  satires  as  Chimakuttina  Natakam, 
Rangulanida  and  Kukka.  According  to  Dr 
Jayaprabha,  author  of  a  thesis  on  modern 
Telugu  drama  titled  Nalugo  Goda  (“Fourth 
Wall”),  experts  have  scanned  the  problem 
and  suggested  that  the  government  should 
construct  theatres  and  support  them.  She 
writes,  “Almost  all  the  great  dramatic  artistes 
feel  entangled  within  the  four  walls  of  the 
theatre  and  are  obsessed  with  the  thought 
that  the  government  is  the  only  prop  to  the 
theatre.  For  a  good  drama,  a  costly  theatre  is 
not  at  all  necessary.  The  patronage  of  the 
government  is  also  not  required.  Courage, 
conviction  and  cultural  strength  are  needed 
for  the  administration  of  the  drama  troupe.” 
She  appears  to  suggest  that  lack  of  courage, 
determination  and  willpower  reduced  the 
drama  artiste  to  a  beggar  approaching  the 
government  with  his  begging  bowl. 

Outside  the  mainstream,  old  plays  like 
Mabhumi  and  Mundadugu  in  1972 
propagated  revolutionary  ideas  against 
landlords.  The  same  year,  Jana  Natya  Mandali 
exhibited  Girijana  Rytanga  Poratam  (“tribal 
farmers’  revolt”)  and  it  was  popularized  in 
the  Srikakulam  area  by  Vempatapu  Satyam, 
Subba  Rao  Panigrahi  and  others.  Vangapandu 
Prasada  Rao  and  Gummadi  Vittal  Rao  (better 
known  as  Gaddar)  were  the  founder 
members  of  Jana  Natya  Mandali.  Telengana 
became  the  centre  of  revolutionary  activity, 
both  in  politics  and  theatre.  Using  flat,  round 
drums  and  emotional,  incendiary  songs  as 
weapons  for  their  struggle,  the  group  chose 
vargaporatam  (the  struggle  between  the 
haves  and  have-nots)  as  their  main  theme. 
Prasada  Rao  performed  Bhumi  Bhagotam 
Katha  a  number  of  times  throughout  the 
state.  The  duration  of  the  performance  was 
just  one  hour.  Gaddar  performed  open 
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Gaddar's  “ poor ’ 
theatre  uses 
colloquial 
vocabulary  and 
song,  without  any 
costumes  or  sets 


theatre  without  any  paraphernalia, 
delivering  lyrics  in  the  local  dialect  and  with 
local  intonation.  He  attracted  thousands  of 
people  to  his  performances.  Neither 
“dressed  up”  nor  made-up,  he  wears  a  dhoti, 
a  coarse  black  woolen  blanket  on  his 
shoulders,  a  long  thick  stick  in  his  hand  and 
thick  anklets  with  jingling  bells.  Melody 
mixed  with  emotion  vibrate  in  his  songs 
which  clearly  inspire  the  audience. 

In  1973.  the  Arunodaya  Cultural 
Association  was  founded  in  the  Arts  College 
of  Osmania  University,  chiefly  to  inspire 


revolutionary  ideas  among  people  through 
theatre.  Showing  no  faith  in  any  political 
party,  it  spread  its  ideology  through  plays  like 
Indirajalam  by  Kanoru  Venkateswara  Rao 
(1972)  and  Nandi  by  Gangireddy 
Venkatakonda  Reddy,  which  have  been 
staged  many  times  in  open-air  theatres.  They 
aim  at  the  tenant-farmers’  revolt  against  the 
tyrannical  zamindars.  Within  the  protest 
drama  movement,  mention  might  be  made 
of  Janam  Kadilindi  by  Gana  Sekhar,  an 
antitraditional  play;  Appula  Bharatam  by 
Divikumar  and  Arunodaya  Pavanalu  by 
Lakshmaiah,  which  criticize  the  Indian 
economy;  Curfew-curfew-curfew  by 
Gurucharan  Singh,  a  political  drama  on  the 
Punjab  situation;  and  Jalaga  and  Velugu  Bata 
by  R.  V.  Rama  Rao.  Pasupuleti  Purnachandra 
Rao,  a  member  of  Jana  Sahitya  Cultural 
Centre,  tried  to  mould  scripts  under  the 
influence  of  Badal  Sircar  and  Augusto  Boal  in 
1978.  Pipilikam,  Manuvu-Manishi  and 
Mannyam  are  new  experimental  dramas  in 
which  local,  political  and  social  problems  are 
depicted  in  a  novel  manner.  The  plays  can  be 
performed  almost  anywhere  :  in  the  streets, 
before  buildings  and  on  pavements.  No 
permanent  structure  is  required. 

Very  recently,  a  strong  movement  in 
favour  of  prohibition  has  come  up  in  Andhra 
Pradesh.  Political  parties  also  support  the 
movement.  In  this  connection,  some  plays 
like  Sara-Samharam-Akharata  by  K. 
Sambasiva  Rao  and  Sara  Apina  Gandhi  by  K. 
Mallikarjuna  Rao  highlighted  the  evil  effects 
of  drinking.  Of  course,  these  writings  live 
only  as  long  as  these  conditions  prevail  and 
will  lose  their  relevance  afterwards. 

In  the  field  of  theatre  education,  on 
behalf  of  Natya  Sangham,  training  classes  for 
young  workers  were  conducted  at  Ravindra 
Bharati  Auditorium,  Hyderabad,  in  1963. 
Natya  Vidyalayam,  starting  a  repertory,  staged 
Mricchakatikam  and  other  dramas  with  the 
trainee  students.  In  1969,  the  office  of  the 
Bharatiya  Natya  Sangha  was  transferred  to 
Hyderabad  from  New  Delhi.  A  founder 
member  of  the  Sangeeta  Nataka  Academy  of 
the  Andhra  Pradesh  Government,  A,  R. 
Krishna,  became  an  executive  member  of  the 
International  Theatre  Institute.  After  the 
discontinuation  of  the  activities  of  the  Natya 
Sangha  in  Ravindra  Bharati  in  1973,  Malapalli 
by  Unnava  Lakshminarayana  was  revived  for 
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the  first  time  under  the  influence  of 
neighbouring  theatres,  in  1974,  and  staged 
on  the  premises  of  Andhra  Vidyalayam, 
Chikkadapally,  Hyderabad.  G.V.  Krishna 
Rao’s  Kilubommalu  and  Korrapati 
Gangadhara  Rao’s  Yadha  Praja  Tatha  Raja 
were  also  staged  along  the  same  lines.  In 
1980,  the  Nataka  Academy  was  founded  by 
the  government  on  the  proposal  of  A.R. 
Krishna  and  became  a  repertory  to  the 
theatre.  Being  an  eminent  actor,  A.  R.  Krishna 
played  many  roles  such  as  Dharma  Rao  in  D. 
V.  Narasaraju’s  Vilunama,  Prataparudra  in 
Vedam  Venkataraya  Sastry’s 
Prataparudriyemu  and  Ramappa  Pantulu  in 
Gurujada’s  Kanyasulkam.  Under  the 
guidance  of  Abburi  Ramakrishna  Rao,  he 
opened  new  avenues  in  theatrical  art. 

Encouraged  by  its  Registrar,  K.  V. 
Gopalaswamy,  Andhra  University  was  for 
long  the  nucleus  of  the  experimental  theatre, 
drawing  to  it  the  attention  of  the  young 
artistes.  In  this  connection,  the  influence  of 
Ibsen,  Brecht  and  Badal  Sircar  on  Telugu 
theatre  grew  more  important.  From  1982  the 
Department  of  Theatre  in  Osmania 
University  has  been  running  along  sound 
lines  under  the  leadership  of  M. 
Nagabhushana  Sarma,  Chatla  Sriramalu  and 
P.  Ramadasu  (who  died  in  1989).  In  1983,  all 
the  academies  were  abolished  and  absorbed 
into  the  Telugu  University,  which  in  one  way 
was  a  setback  to  theatrical  activities.  In  the 
classical  style,  masters  like  A.  V.  Subha  Rao, 
Shanmukhi,  Anjaneya  Raju,  Peesapati 
Narasimha  Murthy,  P.  Lakshmana  Rao  and  K. 
Hariprasada  Rao  have  given  training  to 
amateur  artistes.  Narasimha  Murthy,  famous 
for  his  role  of  Krishna  for  four  decades,  was 
honoured  in  1993  with  the  award  of  Nataka 
Kalaprapurna  by  the  Andhra  University. 

Under  the  influence  of  A.  R.  Krishna, 
Vidhinatakam,  the  most  popular  form  of 
traditional  theatre  in  Andhra  Pradesh, 
attained  importance.  Attili  Padmavati 
Krishna’s  Uregampu,  Attili  Krishna  Rao’s 
Jan  tar  Mantar  Mamullur  and  Tamy-tamy- 
tamy,  Akella  Narayana  Murti’s 
Peddabalasiksha  and  Tanikella  Bharani’s 
Gograhanam  are  noteworthy  in  this  field. 
The  Andhra  University  Drama  Cell  staged 
Vidhinatakam  and  the  dramas  of  Attili 
Krishna  Rao,  done  with  no  curtains,  settings 
or  mikes  and  no  hall  or  chairs  for  the 


spectators,  in  typical  Vidhinatakam  style. 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  theatre  is 
“pseudodrama”  —  texts  such  as  Bhuvana 
Vijayam,  Indrasabha  and  so  on,  put  on  stage 
with  extemporaneous  poetry  and 
samasyapuranam.  These  began  in  the  fifties 
when  prominent  poets  and  scholars  would 
participate  in  them.  In  the  seventies  and 
eighties  and  even  today,  these  pseudodramas 
are  patronized  by  literary  associations,  not 
only  in  Andhra  but  also  in  Calcutta,  Bombay, 
New  Delhi  and  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Prasadaraya  Kulapathi  is  the  central  figure 
and  main  force  in  organizing  these  literary 
gymnastics.  He  played  the  role  of  Ananda 
Gajapati  in  Vijayanagaram  and  this  author 
acted  the  role  of  Gurujada  Apparao,  wearing 
the  costumes  of  those  bygone  kings.  In 


Peesapati 
Narasimha 
Murthy,  in  the 
foreground, 
playing  his 
favourite  part  of 
Krishna 
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Bombay,  the  entire  literary  troupe  was 
dressed  in  robes  of  the  time  of  Raja  Krishna 
Devaraya,  put  on  show  with  meticulous  care, 
and  won  the  appreciation  of  the  audiences. 
Kavana  Vijayam  is  another  type  of 
pseudodrama  criticizing  ancient  literary 
feats,  in  which  the  participants  wear  simple 
modern  dress. 

From  the  forties,  All  India  Radio  has  been 
broadcasting  plays  and  playlets  by 
Devulapalli  Venkata  Krishna  Sastri, 
Balantrapu  Rajanikanta  Rao,  Palagummi 
Padmaraju  and  others.  In  the  seventies,  plays 
by  Acharya  Atreya,  Ravi  Kondalarao  and 
others,  were  broadcast.  By  the  late  eighties, 
television  had  come  on  the  scene,  thrusting 


the  radio  aside.  Yet  AIR,  Madras,  continued 
to  broadcast  competition  dramas  in  Telugu, 
and  AIR  continued  to  search  for  new  avenues 
in  order  to  vie  with  the  TV.  But  it  must  be 
admitted  that  TV  has  come  to  dominate  the 
scene,  superceding  the  limited  appeal  of 
audio-oriented  radio  with  its  visual  effects. 
The  impact  of  TV  is  such  that  the  average  man 
now  does  not  go  out  for  entertainment, 
ruining  theatre  further.  It  should  finally  be 
noted  that  the  adverse  impact  of  cinema  has 
continued  to  affect  theatre.  As  the  movies  are 
more  lucrative,  many  talented  writers,  actors 
and  directors  of  theatre  are  attracted  towards 
it,  as  had  happened  half  a  century  ago.  Yet  the 
theatre  is  frequently  the  first  step  on  the 
ladder  for  many  a  film  worker  even  today. 
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Habib  Tanvir’s 
Agra  Bazar  (Naya 
Theatre,  Delhi, 
1989) 


At  the  outset,  some  general  observations 
are  necessary.  Since  Independence, 
Urdu  has  suffered  from  state 
persecution,  resulting  in  a  terrible  sense  of 
insecurity  that  has  affected  all  areas  of 
activity.  Urdu  education  in  various  states  has 
been  discontinued.  Its  use  in  offices  and 
courts  has  been  stopped,  thus  making  it  a 
mere  cultural  token  of  a  bygone  era  and 
rendering  it  useless  in  the  contemporary 
employment  market.  Hence  all  creative 
activity  in  Urdu — including  dramatics — 
remained  stunted.  Another  point  to  be  borne 
in  mind  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of 
Urdu  :  at  the  level  of  a  spoken  language  it  is 
very  close  to  Hindi.  It  is  only  in  writing,  on 
matters  of  a  higher  intellectual  level,  that  its 
vocabulary  changes  and  the  demarcation 
begins.  Since  drama  is  mainly  spoken 
language,  Urdu  and  Hindi  mix  freely  at  the 
level  of  the  spoken  word,  making  it  all  the 
more  difficult  to  define  Urdu  theatre  as  a 
separate  entity.  Having  said  this,  one  may 
turn  to  modern  Urdu  drama  and 
conveniently  classify  it  under  five  heads. 

First  and  foremost  are  the  sporadic 
performances  of  protest  plays  in  towns  and 
state  capitals  at  an  apparently  improvised 
level,  meant  for  the  urban  masses.  Most  of 
writer-director  Safdar  Hashmi’s  Nukkad 
Nataks,  or  street  plays,  were  written  in  the 
Urdu  idiom  and  did  create  a  sensation  in 
Delhi.  These  were  short  skits  performed 
practically  without  any  makeup  or  costumes, 
staged  in  the  open,  far  from  the  expensive 
theatre  halls,  and  adopting  some  topical 
theme  or  burning  problem  for 
dramatization.  These  were  not  merely 
agitational,  but  addressed  themselves  to 
awakening  social  consciousness  at  various 
levels.  Particularly  noteworthy  were  the  plays 
Aurat  and  Machine.  It  was  in  this  battle  for 
the  right  of  staging  dissenting  theatre  that 
Hashmi  lost  his  life.  Similar  performances 
have  been  attempted  in  some  other  states 
too.  Several  Urdu  dramatists  in  Bengal  wrote 
such  scripts  with  varying  degrees  of  success, 
Kamal  Ahmad  being  prominent  among  them. 

The  second  category  constitutes  plays 
staged  in  theatre  halls  by  various  amateur  or 
semiprofessional  drama  groups,  some  of 
which  are  organized  solely  for  specific 
performances.  In  New  Delhi,  the  group  Aap 
staged  my  play  Zohak,  a  group  in  Madhya 


Pradesh  staged  Iqbal  Majids  Kutte,  Lucknow 
groups  staged  Ram  Lai’s  plays  and  one  on 
Wajid  Ali  Shah.  My  play  Shikast  was  done  in 
Shimla  and  bagged  an  award;  Zohak  was  also 
staged  by  a  group  in  Patna.  Such  groups  are 
many,  but  exhaustive  information  on  their 
spontaneous  and  sporadic  activities  is  not 
available  due  to  the  lack  of  any  centralized 
record.  Relying  on  personal  information, 
one  can  recall  groups  also  performing 
irregularly  in  Ranchi,  Bhopal,  Varanasi, 
Calcutta  and  Bombay.  Urdu  theatre  is 
unusual  because,  unlike  Kashmiri  or  Tamil 
theatre,  for  instance,  it  is  not  predominantly 
confined  to  any  one  particular  state.  In  this 
sense  it  is  truly  national,  but  it  is  precisely  for 
this  reason  that  it  is  also  difficult  to  keep  track 
of;  many  of  the  examples  cited  refer  to  my 
plays  only  because  I  was  informed  about 
these  productions. 

Sheila  Bhatia’s  group,  the  Delhi  Art 
Theatre,  successfully  staged  Nadir  Shah, 
Mohammad  Mehdi’s  Ghalib  Kaun  Hai?,  Dard 
Ayega  Dabe  Paon  (on  the  life  and  poverty  of 
the  famous  Urdu  poet  Faiz  Ahmad  Faiz)  and 
a  play  on  Amir  Khusrau.  All  these 
performances  had  effective  musical  content 
and  some  dance  sequences  which  provided 
sustenance  to  them.  Rifat  Sarosh’s  “musicals” 
or  dance-dramas  were  also  performed, 
prominent  among  these  beingjahan  Ara  and 
his  play  on  Ghalib.  Various  groups  were 
active  in  Hyderabad  and  Manju  Qamar 
Yadullahi’s  play  on  Bahadur  Shah  was 
successfully  staged.  Reoti  Saran  Sharma’s 
group  staged  some  Urdu  plays  too,  including 
Dipshikha.  The  Little  Theatre  Group  has 
been  active  in  Delhi  but  its  only  memorable 
Urdu  performance  has  been  Amanat’s  Inder 
Sabha,  which  it  produced  with  great  acumen 
and  artistic  excellence.  Habib  Tanvir’s  Naya 
Theatre  revived  Agra  Bazar  for  dozens  of 
shows  at  various  places  and  Agha  Hashr’s 
Rustam  Sohrab  with  innovative  creativity. 

The  third  category  is  institutionalized 
theatrical  activity.  Here  again,  one  has  to  fall 
back  upon  pieces  and  fragments  of  personal 
information.  Apart  from  the  National  School 
of  Drama  which,  at  least  under  Ebrahim 
Alkazi,  staged  a  number  of  Urdu  plays,  there 
exist  other  institutions  like  the  largely 
defunct  Indian  People’s  Theatre  Association 
(IPTA)  which  occasionally  activates  itself  in 
Bombay,  Patna  and  Delhi  to  give  some  Urdu 
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plays.  The  Ham  Sab  group,  attached  to  the 
Ghalib  Institute,  Delhi,  offers  a  prestigious 
award  every  year  to  an  Urdu  dramatist  and 
has  successfully  staged  classics  by  Imtiaz  Ali 
Taj  and  Agha  Hashr,  as  well  as  Ismat 
Chughtai’s  Tanhai  ka  Zahr,  my  Tamasha  aur 
Tamashai  and  plays  by  D.P.  Sinha,  Saleem 
Ahmad,  Maheshwar  Dayal,  Shahab  Jafri,  Syed 
Mohammad  Mehdi  and  Rifat  Sarosh.  In  this 
category  also  fall  various  drama  festivals 
organized  by  official  bodies  like  the  Sahitya 
Kala  Parishad,  New  Delhi,  the  Delhi  Urdu 
Academy  and  the  Maharashtra  Urdu 
Academy,  Bombay.  These  Urdu  Academies 
also  hold  drama  competitions  and,  I  am  told, 
the  Maharashtra  Urdu  Academy  contest 
attracts  more  than  a  hundred  entries  from 
various  Urdu  groups  from  all  over  the  state. 

The  next  category  is  that  of  school,  college 
and  university  theatre,  particularly  in 
university  towns.  Dramatic  activity  on  these 
campuses  is  not  infrequent;  Aligarh  Muslim 
University  and  Jamia  Millia  Islamia,  New 
Delhi,  have  earned  a  reputation  for  the 
performances  of  their  drama  clubs  attached 
to  their  cultural  committees.  Apart  from 
these,  individual  group  efforts  on  campus, 
though  unattached,  achieve  significant 
success;  for  instance,  Zahida  Zaidi 
successfully  produced  her  Urdu  adaptations 
of  Chekhov’s  plays  in  Aligarh.  Habib  Tanvir’s 
dramatization  of  Prem  Chand’s  Shatranj  ke 
Mohre  and  Safdar  Hashmi’s  repertory 
dramatization  of  the  same  author’s  story, 
“Mote  Ram  ki  Atma  Katha”  as  Mote  Ram  ki 
Satyagraha  were  staged  several  times  on 
various  campuses.  I  also  chanced  to  witness 
a  memorable  performance  of  Imtiaz  Ali  Taj’s 
Anarkali  in  the  Punjabi  University  Drama  and 
Speech  Department  auditorium  in  Patiala, 
directed  by  S.S.  Sethi. 

The  last  category  is  the  commercial  Urdu 
theatre  which  includes  a  solitary  Guinness 
Book  record-holder,  Babban  Khan’s  Adrak 
ke  Panje.  Staged  innumerable  times  in  India 
and  abroad,  this  one-man  miracle  is  nothing 
but  a  conglomeration  of  rib-splitting  comic 
situations  stitched  into  a  running  sequence. 
The  Parsi  companies,  once  the  most 
conspicuous,  influential  and  popular 
examples  of  this  genre,  have  now 
unfortunately  died  out. 

Apart  from  these  five  categories  of  drama, 
there  do  exist  semi  theatrical  activities, 


infrequent  and  unorganized.  My  script,  Urdu 
ki  Kahani,  was  a  sound-and-light  spectacle 
staged  in  the  open  several  times  in  Lucknow, 
Patna  and  Delhi.  The  extravaganza  made  use 
of  various  elements  such  as  dramatic 
episodes,  shadow  play,  mimicry  and 
pantomime  to  convert  a  historical 
documentary  into  a  lively  theatrical 
performance. 

The  age-old  Urdu  musical  form,  which  has 
only  recently  got  some  recognition,  is  Char 
Bait.  This  form  flourished  mainly  in  towns 
originally  inhabited  by  Afghans  or  tribals 
from  the  northwest  frontier  or  adjoining 
areas  of  Afghanistan.  The  main  centres  of 
Char  Bait  in  India  are  Tonk  (Rajasthan), 
Rampur,  Qaimganj  and  Shahjahanpur  (Uttar 
Pradesh).  Though  essentially  a  musical  form, 
the  only  accompaniment  being  dafli  or 
khanjari  (one-sided  drum  with  metal  rings 
attached  to  the  inner  circle),  it  is  often 
accompanied  by  physical  movement 
resembling  a  community  dance, 
synchronized  to  the  rhythmic  verve  and 
simple  themes  of  the  song  or  the  ghazal  sung. 
It  is  an  all-male  performance,  done  with  great 
zeal  and  enthusiasm.  White-bearded 
octogenarians  are  often  seen  participating 
and  dancing  with  ecstacy. 

Yet  another  range  of  folk  art  is  provided 
by  the  household  performances  of  the 
zenanas,  though  such  activities  are  now  on 
the  decline.  On  occasions  of  marriage  and 
childbirth,  mirasans  -  female  singers  -  come 
to  the  women’s  apartments  and  perform 
humorous  dramatic  pieces  to  entertain  the 
gathering.  They  carry  a  story  element, 
coupled  with  histrionic  skill  and  a  strong 
comic  import.  Themes  are  always  based  on 
commonplace  family  situations,  often 
versified  in  lively  songs.  For  instance,  a 
mirasan  may  pose  as  a  pregnant  wife  by 
placing  a  pillow  on  her  stomach,  while 
another  will  play  the  male  lead  by  sporting  a 
moustache  and  colourful  turban.  The 
“pregnant”  wife  asks  for  certain  presents  not 
only  from  her  husband,  but  also  from  her 
in-laws  and  other  relatives.  Each  of  them  is 
then  compelled  by  turn  to  pay  some  amount 
to  the  mirasans.  Similarly,  on  the  occasion  of 
marriage,  one  mirasan  may  play  the  bride 
and  another  play  the  groom;  or  one  will  be  a 
pudina  (mint)  seller  and  the  other,  the 
guardian  lady  of  the  groom’s  family;  the  song, 
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along  with  appropriate  acting,  goes  that  the 
pudina-seller  has  no  wife,  hence  the  groom’s 
mother  may  be  given  to  “him”  to  serve  as 
wife.  In  the  same  strain,  all  the  relatives  of  the 
groom  are  slated  for  the  pudinawalla’s 
service  and  are  only  saved  by  greasing  the 
singer’s  palm.  These  folk  compositions  and 
performances  were  —  and  in  some  areas  still 
are  —  exclusively  reserved  for  the 
womenfolk,  who  had  no  outdoor 
entertainment  of  their  own. 

Again,  in  practically  every  town  and  village 
where  Urdu  is  spoken,  the  puppet  show 
(Kathputli)  still  continues  to  entertain 
people.  Even  though,  with  the  passage  of 
time,  new  modes  of  entertainment  have 
robbed  the  glory  of  these  old  forms,  they 
manage  to  survive  with  dilapidated 
resources.  In  Uttar  Pradesh  and  parts  of  Bihar 
where  electricity  failures  are  frequent,  thus 
making  television  and  radio  programmes 
ineffective,  such  entertainment  claims  a 
better  chance  of  success.  Usually  all  Kathputli 
shows  are  drawn  from  mythological, 
historical  or  semihistorical  popular  legends, 
local  or  regional  folklore  which  have  been 
versified  or  rendered  into  a  lively  prose 
narrative  by  a  local  creative  artist.  The 
puppeteer  team  interprets  them  in  a  series 
of  appropriate  movements  of  lips,  hands  and 
legs  synchronized  into  a  creative  whole 
which  gives  them  theatrical  authenticity. 

A  short,  though  inadequate,  appraisal  of 
Urdu  theatre  practice  is  perhaps  not  out  of 
place,  particularly  with  regard  to 
presentational  techniques  and  aspects 
stressed  in  the  course  of  production.  Urdu 
theatre  had,  undoubtedly,  a  rich  though 
limited  legacy  ranging  from  Amanat’s  Inder 
Sabha  to  Agha  Hashr’s  Rustam  Sohrab,  in  the 
“Parsi”  tradition  with  its  clearly  defined 
theatrical  idiom  and  histrionic  style.  Even 
music,  costume,  delivery  of  dialogue  were 
attuned  to  its  special  formula.  Old  masters  of 


this  tradition  are  still  alive  and  still  recall 
their  days  of  glory  with  pride.  But  despite  all 
the  fanfare  of  the  Bharat  Mahotsavas,  this 
obsolete  style  has  not  been  paid  any 
attention.  Even  in  contemporary  Urdu 
drama,  little  use  has  been  made  of  this  style, 
though  its  time-tested  idiom  could  have  been 
utilized  with  creative  innovations. 

Urdu  theatre  today  (meaning  thereby  the 
period  of  the  last  25  years  or  so)  has  selected 
literature,  music,  dance  and  the  politics  of 
social  protest  as  its  mainstays.  Music  and 
dance  have  been  used  as  items  of  popular 
appeal  for  they  serve  as  props  of  dramatic 
content.  Similarly,  the  frequent  choice  of 
literary  themes  or  the  life  and  achievements 
of  a  poet  as  a  central  point  of  reference,  harks 
back  to  the  golden  period  of  Urdu  literature, 
which  appeals  to  viewers.  This  kind  of 
subject  matter  helps  in  bridging  the  gap 
between  literary  and  theatrical  or  popular 
acceptance  of  the  play,  and,  an  important 
consideration,  may  also  get  some  form  of 
financial  grant  from  literary  institutions. 
Social  protest  is  another  attractive  theme 
which  often  gets  popular  patronage  because 
the  common  links  of  misery  and  suffering 
bind  the  masses  with  the  playwright’s  own 
conscience  and  quest  for  social  justice. 

Such,  then,  is  the  overall  picture  of  Urdu 
theatre — not  very  encouraging,  indeed.  But 
any  assessment  must  take  into  account  three 
important  factors.  First,  the  weak  tradition  of 
Urdu  dramatic  literature  in  comparison  with 
other  genres  like  the  ghazal,  the  novel  or  the 
short  story.  Second,  the  state  of  north  Indian 
drama  in  general,  irrespective  of  language, 
for  theatre  in  Hindi,  Punjabi  and  Kashmiri, 
too,  have  no  great  landmarks  to  their  credit, 
though  their  positions  are  relatively  better. 
Third,  the  sense  of  insecurity  that  has  been 
the  bane  of  Urdu  since  Independence.  These 
factors  and  the  lack  of  training  opportunities 
and  avenues  for  creative  activities  have 
undermined  the  growth  of  Urdu  theatre. 
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English-language  theatre  in  India  has 
traditionally  been  regarded  by  critics 
as  a  cul-de-sac.  Barring  some 
interesting  amateur  experiments  by  a 
handful  of  groups  in  our  four  or  five 
megapolises,  nearly  fifty  years  of  using 
English  as  the  essential  link  language  in  an 
independent  nation  has  not  produced 
significant  results  on  stage.  This  state  of 
affairs  may  encourage  people  to  argue  that  it 
proves  empirically  that  the  language  itself  is 
antithetical  to  the  native  creativity  of  Indians. 
That  this  is  patently  untrue  is  established  by 
the  fact  that  literature  written  in  English  by 
Indians — notably  poetry  and  novels — has 
flourished  in  the  same  span  of  time,  to  the 
extent  that  many  recent  Indian-English 
works  of  fiction  have  won  or  been 
nominated  for  international  literary  awards. 
It  may  be  worth  speculating  why  drama  has 
remained  an  underdeveloped  genre  in  such 
a  context. 

Of  course,  this  whole  subject  is  a  nonissue 
to  a  weighty  percentage  of  the  Indian 
intelligentsia,  who  ask  what  justification 
there  can  be  to  support  or  even  have  theatre 
in  an  “alien”  tongue.  (They  seem  unaware  of 
the  contradiction  that  much  of  their  debate  is 
conducted  in  English  anyway,  specially  when 
intellectuals  and  academics  from  different 
regions  fight  it  out  at  national  seminars  or 
conferences.)  The  charge  that  English  is  alien 
is  itself  open  to  logical  questioning. 
Presumably,  the  alienness  arises  from  its 
geographic  origins  in  a  different  land  and  its 
historical  imposition  upon  our  countrymen 
by  colonial  rulers.  But  by  those  tokens  Urdu 
must  be  alien  too,  descended  partly  from  the 
Persian  imposed  by  our  Muslim  sultans  and 
shahs  before  the  British.  For  that  matter, 
“our”  venerable  Sanskrit  is  alien  as  well,  its 
hoary  source  somewhere  in  central  Asia  and 
developed  in  India  by  the  Aryans,  themselves 
outsiders.  The  only  difference  is  time.  These 
languages  gradually  naturalized  themselves, 
just  as  English  has  done  in  two  hundred 
years,  with  the  result  that  many  turns  of 
phrase  in  Indian  English  are  unintelligible  to 
non-Indians. 

If  we  accept  the  premise,  then,  that  English 
is  an  Indian  language — fluently  spoken  as  it 
is  by  millions  of  Indians,  their  number 
roughly  equivalent  to  the  population  of  New 
Zealand  (I  am  deliberately  ignoring  a  recent 


report  that  places  India  second  only  to  the 
USA  in  terms  of  inhabitants  knowing 
English) — we  solve  one  of  the  major 
concerns  in  theatre,  that  of  audience.  Since 
the  English-speaking  population  of  India 
resides  overwhelmingly  in  the  cities,  one 
could  expect  that  the  milieu  for  English 
theatre  there  would  be  congenial.  For 
sociological  reasons  too,  and  setting  aside 
disputes  on  why  this  should  be  so,  English 
holds  an  advantage  (even  over  Hindi)  in 
motivating  influential  Indians  on  a 
nationwide  spectrum,  as  it  can  be 
understood  by  these  powerful  prospective 
spectators  in  every  urban  centre.  In  one 
sense,  perhaps  only  Sanskrit,  Urdu  and 
English  can  be  potential  national  languages, 
because  they  are  not  demarcated  into  strictly 
provincial  boundaries.  Yet  theatre  in  these 
languages — not  just  in  English — languishes 
even  where  they  are  performed.  Why  ?  Do 
we  really  not  have  a  national  identity,  are  our 
regional  roots  more  strong,  is  India  just  a 
federation  of  many  nations  ? 

The  problems  of  Sanskrit  and  Urdu  have 
been  discussed  elsewhere.  As  for  English 
theatre,  certain  factors  clearly  underlie  the 
malaise.  The  foremost  is  that  it  has  become 
associated  with  light  entertainment. 
Quantitatively,  English-language 
productions  in  India  have  increased 
manifold  over  the  output  in  the  1960s  and 
1970s.  Most 'of  these  originate  in  Bombay, 
where  the  recent  rise  in  viability  of  English 
theatre  can  be  directly  related  to  a  steadily 
growing  clientele  of  playgoers  whose  main 
interest,  however,  appears  to  be  cheap  thrills 
of  both  visual  and  verbal  varieties.  Despite 
the  encouraging  trend  of  more  and  more 
scripts  being  written  in  the  Indian-English 
actually  spoken  by  ordinary  Indians  on  the 
street,  their  content  moves  between  sex 
comedies  starring  heroines  in  scrapes 
necessitating  various  stages  of  disrobement 
and  ostensibly  satirical  revues  comprising 
skits  laced  with  dubious,  if  not  outright 
obscene,  double  entendres.  Bombay 
producers  have  abdicated  their 
responsibility  to  provide  socially  conscious 
English  theatre,  choosing  the  soft  option  of 
farce  and  cheesecake  which  keeps  their  cash 
registers  ringing  all  over  the  country  (these 
shows  are  imported  by  organizations  in  the 
other  cities  where  they  obtain  sellouts,  too). 
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In  any  case,  there  is  a  paucity  of  plays 
written  in  English  by  Indians.  The  stage 
cannot  subsist  forever,  nor  can  it  grow,  on  a 
diet  of  foreign  drama,  whether  originally  in 
English,  translated  into  English  or  adapted  to 
Indian  conditions.  This  is  the  other  reason 
why  Bombay  theatre,  although  so  thoroughly 
professional  in  every  way,  still  cannot  make  a 
permanent  contribution.  No  number  of 
Evitas  and  Kabarets,  Odd  Couples  and 
Othellos,  however  sophisticated  or  relevant, 
can  measure  up  to  a  performance  of,  say,  Asif 
Currimbhoy’s  Goa,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  latter  is  Indian  and  will  contain,  even  in 
English,  certain  special  resonances  for  the 
Indian  audience.  In  theatre  history, 
significant  movements  have  always  occurred 
in  conjunction  with  original  playwriting — 
nobody  apart  from  literary  comparatists 
remembers  a  period  for  its  translations, 
adaptations  or  revivals.  We  require  many 
more  playwrights  to  compose  serious  drama 
in  English,  so  that  a  body  of  dramatic  texts 
forms  that  can  sustain  productions  in 
English. 

It  needs  stating  that  dramatists  do  not 
come  out  of  nowhere.  Again,  throughout 
history,  the  best  playwrights  have  always 
been  actively  associated  with  theatre, 
themselves  directing,  acting  or  participating 
in  some  form  or  the  other.  Our  problem  is 
that  Indian  authors  generally  have  little 
knowledge  of  stage  practice  ;  they  write  plays 
in  their  studies,  not  for  specific  groups  or 
theatrical  situations,  and  consequently  lose 
crucial  feedback.  This  failing  characterized 
the  pre-Independence  English  dramas  of  Sri 
Aurobindo  and  Harindranath 
Chattopadhyay.  Even  afterwards,  such 
luminaries  of  Indian-English  literature  as 
Nissim  Ezekiel,  G.  V.  Desani  and  Pritish 
Nandy  (not  to  mention  many  other 
not-so-famous  names)  composed  plays 
which  never  succeeded  precisely  for  the 
same  reason.  Until  our  English-language 
stage  can  generate  dramatists  who  work 
symbiotically  with  theatre  people,  it  cannot 
hope  to  match  the  dramatic  produce  of  other 
languages.  Equally  important,  the  Indian 
playwright  in  English  must  find  his  or  her 
themes  from  within  the  Indian  context  and 
situation. 

Now,  this  is  exactly  what  Currimbhoy  has 
been  doing  over  the  last  three  decades, 
covering  a  dozen  major  plays — and  many 


minor  ones — that  have  largely  gone 
unappreciated.  Very  few  people,  even  among 
theatre  workers  and  students  of  literature, 
remember  that  Currimbhoy’s  The 
Doldrummers  was  banned  from  public 
performance  by  the  Maharashtra 
Government  in  I960,  a  ban  revoked  after  a 
year  when  many  celebrities  and  artistes 
protested  against  this  seemingly  arbitrary 
decree.  The  fault  of  the  author  was  that  he 
had  offended  conservative  sensibilities  by  his 
frank  depiction  of  promiscuity  in  the 
demimonde  living  in  the  shanties  alongjuhu 
Beach;  actually,  he  presented  a  rather 
common  picture  of  alienated  youth  in  urban 
India — which  certain  spectators  did  not  wish 
to  see.  So  it  is  not  beyond  the  capacity  of 
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Indian-English  theatre  to  create  a  political 
stir,  though  the  only  other  comparable 
incident  occurred  as  late  as  1983,  when  the 
West  Bengal  Government  withheld 
permission  to  an  innocuous  English-language 
group  in  Calcutta  to  stage  I.S.  Johar’s  Bhutto, 
permission  ultimately  granted  after  a  couple 
of  years,  along  with  a  police  detachment  to 
keep  the  peace.  The  difference  between  The 
Doldrummers  and  Bhutto  is  that  the 
production  of  Bhutto  made  the  script  look 
better  than  it  really  is,  whereas  Currimbhoy’s 
play  was  good  to  begin  with. 

Yet  a  myth  circulates  among 
Indian-English  theatre  circles  (mostly 
ignorant  of  Currimbhoy  anyway)  that  his 
plays  are  just  closet  drama.  In  fact,  it  requires 
an  adventurous  directorial  mind  to  take  up 
his  challenging  conceptions.  Let  me  point  to 
some  examples.  The  Dumb  Dancer  (1962)  is 
a  Kathakali  dance-drama-within-a-drama; 
“OM”  (1962)  reminds  one  of  Tagorean 
mysticism;The  Captives  (1963)  examines, 
against  the  backdrop  of  the  Sino-Indian 
conflict,  the  loyalties  of  Muslims;  also,  the 
protagonist,  a  Muslim  in  the  army,  has  a 


Elindu  wife.  Goa  (1966)  allegorizes  the 
Indian  invasion  of  the  Portuguese  colony, 
suggesting  our  political  rape  of  that  enclave. 
Inquilab  (1971)  explores  the  appeal  of  the 
Naxalite  movement  to  the  youth  of  Bengal. 
Probably  his  most  ambitious  theatrical 
scenarios  were  the  two  plays  published  in 
1972:  Sonar  Bangla,  a  cinematic,  almost 
unstageable  epic  on  the  liberation  of 
Bangladesh,  and  “Om  Mane  Padme  Hum!”,  a 
multimedia  treatment  (incorporating  slide 
projection,  newsreel  clips,  filmed  scenes)  of 
the  Dalai  Lama’s  escape  from  Tibet. 

Currimbhoy’s  theatrical  successes  have 
also  been  underpublicized.  Not  surprisingly, 
most  of  these  took  place  outside  India:  we 
tend  to  neglect  our  own  artists  until  the  West 
discovers  them.  In  this  case,  we  continued  to 
neglect  Currimbhoy  even  afterwards — 
perhaps  the  reason  why  he  stopped  writing. 
Goa  premiered  at  Michigan  State  University 
in  1965,  then  travelled  to  Broadway  in  1968, 
where  the  critic  Brooks  Atkinson  termed  it  “a 
beautifully  acted  tone  poem”.  Ellen  Stewart’s 
avant-garde  Cafe  La  Mama,  off-off-Broadway, 
staged  The  Hungry  Ones  in  1966,  a  one-act 
play  juxtaposing  American  beatniks  with 
Indian  famine  victims,  as  well  as  The  Dumb 
Dancer,  which  later  entered  the  British 
Drama  League  festival  in  1969-  Only  in  1970 
did  the  first  important  Indian  production 
occur,  when  Goa  inaugurated  the  Shri  Ram 
Centre  for  Performing  Arts  in  New  Delhi. 

Currimbhoy  is  the  only  contemporary 
Indian  dramatist  with  a  substantial  corpus  of 
serious  work  in  English.  Others  have  written 
occasional  plays  and  quietly  slid  into 
oblivion.  Among  them,  mention  should  be 
made  of  Gurcharan  Das,  whose  Larins  Sahib 
(1970)  documents  one  year  (1846-47)  in  the 
career  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  first  British 
Resident  in  the  Punjab.  Although  published 
in  England  and  produced  in  Bombay,  it 
remains  a  fairly  conventional  drama  of 
academic  interest.  More  exciting  theatrically 
and  intellectually  was  Das’  Mira,  about 
Mirabai.  Subtitled  “A  rite  of  Krishna  for  five 
actor-dancers”,  it  was  wholly  set  to  music  and 
dance.  When  the  La  Mama  Experimental 
Theatre  Club  performed  it  in  1970,  it 
charmed  viewers  and  the  otherwise  acerbic 
Clive  Barnes  of  the  New  York  Times  praised 
its  timeless  flavour  as  having  “the  quality  of  a 
dream  ritual.”  In  fact,  its  dialogue  presented 
quite  a  modern  heroine  battling  tradition, 
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which  raised  orthodox  eyebrows  when 
Alyque  Padamsee  staged  it  in  Bombay  in 
1972.  According  to  Das,  “I  showed  a  woman 
becoming  a  saint;  they  held  that  she  was  born 
a  saint.” 

At  present,  the  young  Bangalorean, 
Mahesh  Dattani,  shows  the  greatest  promise 
of  developing  into  a  major  dramatist.  Among 
his  plays,  Tara  (1991),  directed  by  Padamsee, 
displayed  remarkably  sensitive  insights  into 
domestic  psychology  as  well  as  the  mindset 
of  Indian  teenagers  in  the  cosmopolitan 
cities.  Another  sign  of  hope  is  the  annual  cash 
awards  for  contemporary  playscripts  in 
English,  “on  socially  relevant  Indian  themes”, 
recently  instituted  by  The  Hindu,  Madras. 
The  prizewinning  plays  are  staged  by  The 
Madras  Players  at  a  festival  every  year.  Such 
incentives  may  prove  to  be  the  much-needed 
shot  in  the  arm  for  original  Indian-English 
dramatic  literature,  currently  desultory,  if  not 
moribund. 

To  be  fair,  we  cannot  blame  the  authors 
alone,  for  they  must  be  attracted  to  write  for 
the  stage  by  competent  groups  who 
understand  and  practise  not  just  good  acting 


but  also  good  stagecraft,  including  design, 
music  and  choreography.  Unfortunately, 
English-language  theatre  still  suffers  from 
predominantly  amateurish  college-level 
productions.  Apart  from  the 
semiprofessional  Bombay  outfits,  most 
groups  elsewhere  do  not  have  the  basic 
discipline  and  experience  required  to 
establish  English-language  theatre  as  an 
artistically  serious  exercise.  Ironically,  as  we 
have  observed,  the  Bombay  groups  may  do 
frothy  comedies  and  musicals  very  well,  but 
they  avoid  applying  their  technical  prowess 
to  thought-provoking  drama.  And  ultimately 
it  is  this  latter  kind  of  artwork  that  posterity 
will  look  for  in  evaluating  the  contribution  of 
the  movement. 

For  all  his  connections  with  show  biz  and 
the  media,  therefore,  one  must  give  credit  to 
Alyque  Padamsee  because  of  his  interest  in 
promoting  Indian  drama  in  English.  If  we 
temporarily  forget  his  penchant  for  enacting 
commercialized  extravaganzas,  we  notice 
that  under  his  direction,  Theatre  Group  of 
Bombay  has  become  a  platform  for  new 
playwrights  with  a  fair  degree  of  regularity.  I 


Alyque  Padamsee 


Mahesh  Dattani ’s 
Tara,  directed  by 
Padamsee 
(Theatre  Group, 
Bombay,  1991) 
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have  already  cited  his  name  twice  in  this 
essay;  for  good  measure  I  should  note 
another  aspect  of  his  work — he  persuaded 
Girish  Karnad  to  translate  Tughlaq  into 
English  for  production  by  Theatre  Group  in 
1970.  This  detail  is  important  because  it 
launched  Karnad’s  bilingual  career  as 
dramatist;  he  composes  in  Kannada  and  later 
translates  his  own  plays  into  English.  Is  he 
then  not  a  dramatist  in  English  too?  Is  Samuel 
Beckett,  as  self-translator,  a  French  or  an 
English  dramatist? 

Another  long-lived  English-language 
troupe,  The  Madras  Players,  premiered 
Karnad’s  next  play  available  in  English, 
Hayavadana,  with  music  by  B.  V.  Karanth,  in 
1972.  Most  of  the  other  talented 
English-language  groups  in  India  fell  by  the 
wayside  over  the  years;  for  instance, 
Calcutta’s  The  Oskars,  who  staged 
Currimbhoy’s  The  Doldrummers  in  1971. 
Right  now,  I  see  some  hope  in  the  work  of 


Theatre  Arts,  Bangalore,  who  seem 
committed  to  intelligent  and  daring 
theatrical  activities.  But  only  the  right 
combination  of  meaningful  works  written  in 
English  as  used  in  India  and  an 
uncompromisingly  dedicated  approach  to 
the  art  and  craft  of  theatre,  can  make 
Indian-English  theatre  respectable.  The 
attitude  can  no  longer  afford  to  be  either  that 
of  a  pastime  conducted  in  the  evenings, 
where  rehearsals  function  as  a  mask  for 
socializing,  or  that  of  a  purely  pecuniary 
purpose  capitalizing  on  titillation  for  profit, 
however  slick  it  may  be.  These  are  the  bane 
of  this  fledgling  movement,  predictably 
drawing  the  ire  of  anti-English  diehards,  as 
in  this  typical  comment  by  a  leading 
newspaper  critic  about  English-language 
theatre:  “a  form  of  recreation  for  mercantile 
firm  executives,  their  idle  wives  and  children 
educated  in  so-called  English  medium 
schools.” 
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Top  Left 
Traditional 
performance :  a 
Terukkuttu  actor 
of  the  Erankur 
Narayanasamy 
Nataka  Man  dram, 
Tamil  nadu 

Top  Right 

Open-air  "Third 
Theatre ” :  Probir 
Guha’s  Kalo  Basti 
(in  Bengali ; 
Alternative  Living 
Theatre,  Khardah, 
1992) 

Bottom 

Tent  production 
of  folk-based 
urban  theatre : 

M  S  N agar  j  un  s 
Lakshapati  Rajana 
Kathe  ( in 
Kannada ; 
Spandana, 
Bangalore,  1993), 
directed  by  B 
Jayashree  at  left 
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Top 

Cross-fertilization : 
Nag  Chhaya  (The 
Company, 
Chandigarh, 

1 991 ),  translated 
into  Punjabi  from 
Karnad's 

Naga-Mandala  and 
directed  by 
Neelam  Mansingh 
Choudhry 

Bottom 

Women  s  issues  : 
Rudali  (in  Hindi ; 
Rangakarmee, 
Calcutta,  1993), 
dramatized  from 
Mahasweta  Devi 
and  directed  by 
Usha  Ganguli,  at 
left 
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Political  theatre  : 
Utpai  Dutrs 
Janatar  Aphim  (in 
Bengali ;  People's 
Little  Theatre, 
Calcutta,  1992), 
with  Dutt  standing 
at  extreme  left 
Bottom 

Ritualistic  theatre : 
Lokendra 
Arambam  s 
Phouoibi  Langon 
(in  Manipuri ; 
Aryan  Theatre, 
Imphal,  1987) 


Overleaf 

Top 

Work  from  a 
theatre-training 
institute :  School 
of  Drama,  Trissur, 
production  of 
G  Sankara  Pillai  s 
Bharatavakyam  in 
Malayalam, 
directed  byVV 
Pillai 
Bottom 

Design  :  Raghuvir 
Talashilkar's 
tripartite  set  for 
Mahesh 
Elkunchwar’s 
Wada  Chirebandi 
(in  Marathi ;  Kala 
Vaibhav,  Bombay, 
1987) 
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Sayeed  Jafri 
in  Satyajit  Ray's 
Shatranj  Ki  Khiladi 
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Top 

A  KBir  5  Adi 
Mimansa 

Middle 

Madhuri  Dixit  and 
Salman  Khan  in 
Bar  jama  s  Hum 
Aap  ke  Hain  Koun 

Bottom 

Alakananda 
Samarth  in  Kumar 
Shahani  s  The 
Khava  1  Saga 

Right 

Leela  Naidu  and 
Nina  Gupta  in 
Shyam  Benegal’s 
Trikal 
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G  V  Iyer’s  Adi 
Shankaracharya 
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EDITORIAL 


e*w@  espite  the  onslaught  of  video,  satellite  and  cable  TV,  film-based 

programmes  of  Doordarshan,  fast-multiplying  of  television  channels,  the  paucity  as 
well  as  the  decay  of  cinema  houses  and  the  fall  in  theatre  audiences,  the  consistent 
denigration  of  mass  cinema  by  the  aesthetes,  the  infighting  within  the  film  industry,  the 
depredations  of  politicians,  the  vagaries  of  censorship,  the  reckless  entertainment  taxes 
levied  by  many  state  governments,  the  shrinking  of  export  markets,  the  failure  to  storm  any 
of  the  world  citadels  of  cinema  or  to  add  to  the  vocabulary  of  the  universal  language  of  film 
or  to  invent  new  technologies,  and  a  host  of  other  problems  and  shortcomings,  the  Indian 
cinema  remains  a  massive  institution,  a  monument  to  the  country’s  self-sufficiency  in  the 
sphere  of  mass  entertainment,  so  firmly  based  in  indigenous  psychology  as  to  be  capable  of 
meeting  virtually  any  challenge  from  outside.  The  world’s  largest  film-making  country  has 
also  firmly  set  the  model  for  film-making  in  all  of  South  Asia  and  beyond  it  into  some  Third 
World  countries  despite  religious  and  cultural  differences,  even  antagonisms.  Next  to 
Hollywood,  India’s  is  the  largest,  most  powerful,  independent  and  influential  film  industry  in 
the  world.  Most  of  its  expansion  took  place  in  the  period  since  Independence  which  only 
confirmed  its  independence  at  the  same  time  it  gradually  became  the  largest  film 
producing  country  in  the  world. 

But  independence  and  self-sufficiency  also  meant  a  certain  isolation.  Perhaps  because  the 
film  industry’s  language  link  with  the  world  has  always  been  English,  its  international  model 
remained  Hollywood.  In  fact,  its  link  with  film  in  Europe  was  in  some  ways  stronger  before 
Independence;  P.C.  Barua  in  Bengal  and  Himangshu  Rai  in  Bombay  were  proof  of  that. 
Similar  internationally  trained  figures  are  hard  to  find  in  mainstream  cinema  today.  Indian 
cinema  derived  its  basic  narrative  language  and  its  concept  of  entertainment  from  Hollywood ; 
little  has  changed  in  that  equation  despite  the  25  international  film  festivals  held  since 
Independence  and  the  growth  of  Film  societies  all  over  the  urban  centres — some  250  in 
number  to  this  day. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  international  contact  which  opened  up  with  Independence 
was  without  any  effect.  Within  a  decade  of  Independence  came  Satyajit  Ray’s  Pather  Panchali. 
Its  tremendous  impact  broke  Indian  Cinema  into  two — the  ‘art’  cinema  and  the  ‘commercial’ 
cinema.  Ray  and  those  who  came  in  his  wake  in  a  sort  of  ‘new  wave’  had  closer  links  with 
Europe  than  the  mainstream  cinema  whose  Mecca  remained  Hollywood.  Although  Ray 
repeatedly  acknowledged  his  debt  to  Hollywood,  he  also  said  that  it  had  taught  him  what  not 
to  do  as  well.  He  a}  ways  recounted  the  impact  of  Jean  Renoir,  who  came  to  make  The  River 
in  1948-49,  and  that  of  Vittorio  de  Sica’s  film  Bicycle  Thieves  (1948),  which  he  saw  first  in 
London  and  later  again  in  India,  as  two  seminal  influences  on  his  development.  His  long 
association  with  film  societies  began  in  1947  and  with  film  festivals  in  India  in  1952.  These, 


together  with  frequent  visits  to  festivals  abroad,  provided  a  paramount  link  with  international 
cinema  across  a  broad  base.  This  has  remained  true  in  different  ways  of  his 
successors — Ritwik  Ghatak,  Mrinal  Sen,  Shyam  Benegal,  Adoor  Gopalakrishnan,  G. 
Aravindan  and  others  of  India’s  ‘NC’.  The  Film  and  Television  Institute  of  India  provided, 
among  other  things,  a  wide  window  on  international  cinema  to  its  students.  Many  of  the 
filmmakers  already  named  emerged  from  these  roots  as  did  Mani  Kaul,  Kumar  Shahani  and 
others  of  non-narrative,  non-conformist  persuasions.  In  other  words,  this  New  Cinema, 
which  quickly  acquired  pre-eminence  as  the  voice  of  the  most  advanced  section  of  the  Indian 
intelligentsia,  has  always  had  a  strong  international  orientation  even  though  the  human 
condition  in  India,  particularly  the  problems  of  poverty'  and  superstition  has  been  its  major 
pre-occupation  in  terms  of  subject  matter. 

Although  small  in  number,  the  New  Cinema’s  ready  international  acceptability  at  film 
festivals  and  on  TV  Channels  and  national  acclaim  (it  won  the  President’s  Award  year  after 
year  and  goes  on  doing  so),  made  it  a  highly  influential  agency.  It  quickly  became  the 
international  arm  of  Indian  Cinema  and  its  most  prestigious  sector  within  the  country, 
representing  the  high  culture  of  the  elite.  At  the  same  time,  unlike  the  popular  cinema,  it  is 
not  escapist;  its  preoccupations  are  the  same  as  of  the  sections  of  society  that  lead  India 
politically  and  socially  and  determine  the  future  course  of  the  country.  Even  though  it  has 
failed  to  reach  the  mass  audience,  it  has  had  an  impact  on  the  leadership. 

Thus  between  its  two  wings,  Indian  cinema  has  achieved  both  commercial  success  and  a 
succes  destime  within  the  country  and  abroad. 

Here  a  word  should  be  said  about  this  artificial  division  between  the  art  and  the 
commercial  film.  It  is  a  working  division  imposed  upon  Indian  cinema  by  the  isolation  of  its 
mainstream  from  a  universal  language.  What  we  call  the  ‘commercial’  cinema  in  India  has  not 
produced,  as  Hollywood  did,  universal  masterpieces  of  cinema  which  have  had  unique 
commercial  and  artistic  success  on  an  international  scale  like  say  the  works  of  John  Ford  or 
Alfred  Hitchcock  or  Francis  Ford  Coppola.  Like  the  Peking  Opera  in  China,  the  Indian 
mainstream  cinema  speaks  a  dialect  of  the  universal  cinematic  language  which  isolates  it 
within  India  and  other  countries  with  relatively  backward  or  closed  societies. 

Jean  Renoir’s  dictum  is  also  worth  recalling  here.  In  the  jargon  of  cinema’,  he  pointed  out, 

‘a  commercial  film  is  not  one  that  brings  in  money,  but  a  film  conceived  and  executed  in 
accord  to  the  canons  of  the  businessman.’  Some  of  the  film  industry’s  most  resounding 
failures  fall  within  the  commercial’  category  because  they  are  failures  within  the  formulae  of 
success  defined  by  the  industry.  It  is  also  well  known  that  the  majority  of  films  produced  are 
failures;  only  a  mere  handful  can  be  termed  ‘hits’.  Admittedly,  the  ‘hits’  make  very  large 
amounts  of  money;  but  a  film  like  Pather  Panchali  made  for  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  rupees  has  over  the  years  brought  in  some  fifty  times  its  capital  must  be  deemed 
‘non-commercial’  because  it  was  made  in  total  defiance  of  commercial  considerations  and 
the  money  it  brought  in  did  not  equal  the  highest  incomes  of  some  big  hits.  Many  of  Ray’s 
films  were  successful  within  the  Bengali  language  region,  made  profits  within  the  country 
and  earned  considerable  foreign  exchange,  besides  prestige  for  the  country.  It  is  said  that 
Pather  Panchali  is  still  shown  somewhere  or  the  other  in  the  world  every  day;  yet  it  must  be 
considered  ‘non-commercial’. 

This  working  division  between  the  art  and  commercial  film  is  a  reality  with  which  Indian 
cinema  has  been  compelled  to  live  with  since  Independence.  Practically  all  the  President’s 
Awards  have  habitually  gone  to  what  the  industry  would  call  the  ‘art’  film.  The  picture  is  the 
same  in  international  film  festivals  abroad.  The  impact  of  this  art  cinema  was  increasingly  felt 
in  the  sixties  and  seventies;  in  the  eighties  began  a  certain  amount  of  decline.  But  it  must  be 
recalled  that  in  the  fifties,  the  films  of  Raj  Kapoor,  Mehboob,  Bimal  Ray  and  more  particularly 
Guru  Dutt  have  shown  the  possibility  of  some  creative  individuality  within  the  parameters  of 
the  box  office.  Raj  Kapoor  brought  to  his  films  a  kind  of  nonchalant,  vagabond,  plebian 
romanticism — a  sort  of  incline  of  the  middle  class  mind  towards  the  unemployed  and  the 
poor — which  had  a  warm  glow  to  it  in  films  like  Awara  and  Shree  420.  Mehboob  shared  in 
this  post-Independence  optimism,  sure  of  a  better  future  for  the  average  Indian  to  be  brought 
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about  by  his  goodness  and  his  enterprise.  Mother  India  emphasized  his  interpretation  of 
Indian  motherhood  in  the  face  of  West-inspired  challenges  against  the  traditional  concept. 
Guru  Dutt’s  marginalised  poet  in  Pyaasa  stood  for  the  same  ideals  as  Kapoor  in  Awara  and  so 
did  Bimal  Roy’s  Sujata,  the  untouchable  woman,  in  their  cry  for  social  justice.  Guru  Dutt,  of 
all  of  these,  was  the  most  marked  for  his  cinematic  rhythm  and  his  ability  to  make  a  personal 
statement  within  the  impersonalised  parameters  of  commercial  cinema,  while  Raj  Kapoor’s 
highly  accessible  romanticism  too  acquired  an  individual  character. 

It  was  in  the  sixties  that  the  disillusionment  began.  After  the  China  border  war  debacle  and 
the  death  of  Nehru,  the  easy  fruits  of  Independence  seemed  inaccessible,  and  with  that 
started  the  trend  towards  the  denigration  of  the  state  and  the  apparatus  of  justice,  urging 
people  to  take  the  law  into  their  hands.  Crime  and  revenge,  sex  and  violence  became  major 
ingredients.  By  the  end  of  the  seventies,  even  the  song,  the  soul  of  Indian  cinema  and  its  urge 
towards  transcendence,  began  to  lose  its  traditional  charm.  Increasing  vulgarity  invaded  the 
screen  until  in  the  nineties  songs  like  Choli  ke  pichhe  kya  Hai  (What’s  there  behind  the 
blouse)  became  the  new  hallmark  of  excellence  in  the  box  office.  The  gentle  romanticism  of 
Rajesb  Khanna  and  the  mild  macho  of  Dharmendra  had  already  given  way  to  the  murderous 
violence  of  Amitabh  Bachchan  in  the  mid-seventies,  creating  a  new  symbol  of  the  desperation 
of  the  dispossessed.  The  revolt  against  oppression  which  he  launched  had  no  alternative 
scenario  and  did  not  end  in  the  displacement  of  an  unjust  social  order  by  a  just  one;  it  merely 
meant  that  the  oppressed  should  turn  into  the  oppressor,  unleashing  endless  cycles  of 
violence.  Rajesh  Khanna  in  the  sixties  cherished  his  lady  love;  with  Amitabh  Bachchan  in  the 
seventies  and  eighties  women  came  to  him,  and  he  treated  them  with  mighty  disregard.  It 
was  a  sign  of  new  times.  The  denigration  of  women  kept  pace  with  the  glorification  of 
motherhood  and  revenge  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  family  honour.  The  family  was  pitted 
against  the  state  as  the  saviour  of  the  individual  and  the  group.  In  the  process  came  an 
unending  celebration  of  criminality.  The  post-Bachchan  scenario  first  glorified  young  love  in 
the  Amir  Khan  persona;  but  this  was  soon  marginalised  and  gave  way,  in  the  nineties,  to  a  new 
code  of  violence  towards  women  embodied  by  Shah-  Rukh  Khan  :  ‘How  dare  she  not  love  me; 
I  will  beat  her  black  and  blue  until  she  does’  (Anjaam,  1994).  All  this  influenced  and  was 
influenced  by  the  behaviour  of  the  increasing  number  of  the  urban  unemployed  and  the 
pavement  dweller,  a  class  bred  by  post-Independence  India  besieged  by  a  burgeoning 
population  and  constant  rural-urban  migration. 

But  nothing  spelled  the  impact  of  cinema  on  society  as  forcefully  as  the  rise  of  the 
star-politician  in  South  India.  The  nature  of  the  rise  of  MG  Ramachandran,  N  T  Rama  Rao  and 
others  saw  a  direct  take  over  of  the  state  by  the  cinema.  Even  the  opposition  in  Tamil  Nadu  is 
wedded  to  the  cinema  and  the  battle  of  succession  to  MGR  was  fought  in  the  background  of 
cinema.  The  first  DMK  cabinet  in  1967  counted  nine  cinema  persons  among  its  10  members; 
even  today,  ex-star  Chief  Minister  Jaylalitha  rules  the  State  of  Tamil  Nadu  where  non-cinema 
politicians  are  reduced  to  also-rans.  What  the  phenomenon  showed  was  that  hero-worship  in 
the  cinema  bred  dictators,  not  leaders  in  the  democratic  tradition.  Matinee  idols  used  to  the 
adulation  of  the  masses  have  no  patience  with  democratic  processes  that  restrain  absolute 
power.  Vasanthi  Shankaranarayanan’s  article  in  this  volume  gives  an  account  of  this 
manifestation  of  the  power  of  the  cinema,  unique  in  the  world.  (For  a  more  detailed  account 
and  analysis  see  Dasgupta,  'The  Painted  Face •  Studies  in  India’s  Popular  Cinema,  Roli  Books, 
Delhi  1992). 

One  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  form  that  the  cinema  took  in  India  has  been  the 
ubiquitous  song-dance  dimension.  The  song  is  the  instrument  of  transcendence,  the 
philosophical-emotional  core,  the  means  of  sublimation  of  the  constant  eroticism  without 
which  our  popular  film  can  hardly  exist.  Vigorous  kissing  scenes  were  plentiful  in  the  thirties 
but  were  banned  by  the  British  in  response  to  agitation  by  puritanical  ladies  organisations. 
The  ban  remained  in  force  after  Independence  until  the  mid  seventies.  But  the  convention 
had  been  so  firmly  established  by  then  that  neither  the  performers  nor  the  audience  was 
enthusiastic  to  celebrate  the  relaxation  of  the  ban  which  in  effect  continues.  The  impact  of  this 
on  the  song-dance  dimension  has  been  the  formulation  of  the  means  of  avoiding  the  kiss  as 
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the  natural  culmination  of  sexually  titilating  exposure  and  highly  suggestive  dance 
movements.  Every  time  the  climax  demands  an  orgasmic  release  the  tension  is  eased  through 
an  out  burst  of  song  and/or  dance. 

At  the  time  of  Independence  and  for  some  time  thereafter,  songs  and  dances  (especially 
songs)  were  derived  from  either  classical  or  folk  sources.  With  the  opening  of  cultural 
borders,  western  pop  made  its  way  into  the  structure  and  concept  of  the  song-dance  segment 
Bhaskar  Chandavarkar  has  pointed  out  how  film  music  was  first  required  to  wean  away 
audiences  from  the  musical  theatre  (such  as  the  Parsi  Theatre,  the  Tamasha).  Later,  he  adds, 
the  migrations  to  West  Asia,  the  exposure  to  Latin  American  music  and  the  invasion  of  the 
audio  cassette  drove  film  music  further  and  further  away  from  elitist  high  culture  towards 
new  equations  with  plebian  reality.  “Film  music”  he  observes,”  is  made  in  dream  factories. 
The  urban  low  and  lower  middle  class  is  growing  in  number  and  the  masses  moving  to  cities 
get  cut  off  from  their  cultural  roots  in  rural  India.  They  are  badly  in  need  of  dreams.  In  the 
slums  of  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Bangalore,  Madras,  a  rootless  decultured  hungry  man  would  like 
to  sing  and  to  listen  to  music  that  is  a  mixture  of  his  hopes  and  dreams  and  facts  and  fiction. 
There  are  cultural  leftovers;  he  must  use  them  :  he  cannot  worry  too  much  about  their 
nutrient  qualities;  he  is  hungry.” 

Although  of  late,  songs  lik  eCholi  ke  pichhe  kya  Hainave  indicated  a  sharp  fall  in  the  quality 
and  taste  of  the  songs,  the  success  of  the  songs  in  films  like  Roja  or  Rudali  shows  that  all  is  not 
lost  and  that  the  song  dimension  still  plays  an  important  psychological  part  in  providing  a 
medium  of  transcendence  for  the  mass  audience. 

With  the  Hindi  cinema  spreading  its  tentacles,  the  smaller  regional  cinemas  have  had  to 
retreat  from  the  commercial  arena,  being  forced  to  imitate  the  Hindi  film  without  the 
resources  for  competing  with  it.  As  it  is,  the  Hindi  film,  as  the  strongest  and  earliest  on  the 
scene,  had  imposed  a  “Hindi-Hindu,  tall  and  fair,  aquiline-nosed  North  Indian  plainspeople” 
model  of  the  hero  and  heroine  all  over  the  country,  including  the  south  whose  local  cinema 
gathered  momentum  long  after  the  model  had  been  established.  A  dark,  short 
brachycephalic  tribal  or  a  “chinky-eyed"  flatnosed  North-Easterner  has  little  chance  of 
appearing  as  a  hero.  Similarly,  while  Muslims  may  act  as  heroes  in  films,  they  must  appear  as 
I  lindus,  and  no  interaction  between  Hindu  and  Muslim  families  is  even  conceivable.  In  real 
life  an  occasional  marriage  might  take  place  between  the  two  communities,  but  in  the 
cinema,  never.  By  and  large,  class  and  caste  distinctions  are  fairly  rigidly  observed.  At  the  end 
of  Amar  Akbar  Anthony,  the  three  heroes  who  have  lived  as  Hindu,  Muslim  and  Christian  turn 
out  to  be  brothers  belonging  to  an  all-Hindu  family. 

The  term  “Hindi”  film  is  itself  a  misnomer.  It  has  a  very  liberal  Urdu  content,  as  is  obvious 
from  the  titles  of  the  films  to  the  nature  of  the  vocabulary.  The  official  language  sought  to  be 
promoted  by  the  Government  and  the  Hindi  speaking  intelligentsia  is  the  regional  language 
of  the  Hindi  belt,  glorified  deliberately  by  an  infusion  of  Sanskrit  and  a  pompous  shedding  of 
the  charming  country  lilt  of  the  five  dialects  from  which  the  language  was  born,  not  to  speak 
of  the  excision  of  Urdu  words.  Hindustani,  which  had  earlier  earned  the  consensus,  was 
discarded  by  Dr.  Raghuvira  and  others  as  a  bazar  language,  in  which  great  literature  could  not 
be  written.  Urdu  had  begun  precisely  as  a  bazar  language  and  later  became  a  fine  vehicle  of 
literature,  but  this  argument  did  not  cut  any  ice  with  the  promoters  of  regional  Hindi  as  the 
all-India  language.  No  wonder  then  that  in  close  to  half-a-century,  Hindi  has  not  been 
accepted  by  large  chunks  of  the  country.  Fareeduddin  Kazmi’s  article  in  this  volume  provides 
a  sharp  examination  of  t-he  issue  of  portrayal  of  minorities  with  which  the  question  of 
language  is  inseparably  enmeshed. 

It  is  the  “art”  cinema  which  provides  some  room  for  manoeuvre  in  these  gray  areas.  Thus 
the  tiny  state  of  Manipur  with  a  population  of  some  18  lakhs,  throws  up  a  film  like  Ishanou 
which  highlights  an  obscure  Manipuri  institution  of  the  “Moibi”,  a  kind  of  witch-hood  by  the 
standards  of  the  plains,  as  a  positive  value  expressive  of  the  pre-Hindu  culture  of  the  area 
which  its  inhabitants  are  anxious  to  explore  in  their  assertion  of  regional  identity  against  the 
homogenising  “mainstream”  they  are  constantly  urged  to  join.  The  communication  gap  here 
is  so  wide  that  the  film  received  a  President’s  Award  whose  citation  saw  it  as  essentially 
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negative.  The  Moibi,  according  to  this  assessment,  is  a  wrecker  of  family  values.  Without  a 
director  like  Aribam  Syam  Sharma,  who  made  the  film,  such  little  known  but  real  regional 
urges  would  go  unrecognised.  This  is  the  fate  to  which  the  mainstream  cinema’s  established 
models  reduce  regional  reality. 

Unlike  the  “Official  language”,  Hindustani  of  popular  cinema  became  the  link  language 
businessmen  looked  for  and  formed  into  a  language  that  would  go  down  with  the  masses.  It 
has  an  easy  flow,  a  native  lilt  and  an  attractive  masculinity  to  it.  Innumerable  songs  written  in 
it  by  sophisticated  poets  became  instant  hits.  It  was  accepted  because  it  reflected  something 
of  India’s  multi-cultural  mosaic.  Official  Hindi  increasingly  became  an  instrument  of 
religio-ethnic  exclusivity,  or  just  plain  bad  communication  ;  Hindustani  became  the  lingua 
franca  of  the  audience,  at  least  for  the  purpose  of  the  cinema  experience. 

Despite  this  success  of  its  language  policies,  the  cinema  product  contradicted  the 
integrative  aspect  that  went  into  its  making.  It  clung  to  the  Hindi-Hindu-North  Indian  plains 
model  and  failed  to  welcome  the  cultures  outside  that  definition  into  its  representational 
focus,  as  discussed  earlier.  It  thus  failed  to  become  a  portrayal  of  the  people  of  India.  In  a 
hundred  subtle  ways,  the  minorities  were  kept  out  of  its  sanctum  sanctorum.  They  were 
assigned  innocuous  places  in  the  periphery  where  interaction  with  the  main  community  was 
strictly  limited. 

Closely  linked  to  this  is  the  return  of  the  mythological  film  which  D.G.  Phalke,  “the  father 
of  Indian  cinema”  had  brought  into  being  with  India’s  first  feature  film,  Harishchandra,  in 
1913  and  which  he  assiduously  pursued  in  the  one  hundred  films  he  made  in  his  lifetime. 
Even  when  others,  such  as  V.  Shantaram,  were  making  outstanding  films  of  social  reform,  he 
was  making  Gangavataran  as  late  as  1937. 

The  mythological’s  early  popularity  fell  in  the  period  after  Independence.  It  was  reduced 
by  the  1960’s  to  a  minor  strand  which  inducted  the  neophyte  film  goer  and  attracted  wide 
attention  only  rarely,  as  in  Jay  Santoshi  Ma,  for  its  box  office  prowess.  Ironically,  it  is  the 
modern  electronic  media  that  brought  it  back  with  the  serials  Ramayan  and  Mahabharat, 
minting  money  for  their  producer  and  corrupting  anew  the  Indian  tradition  in  visual  and 
dramatic  representation.  More  than  ever  before,  they  became  conglomerations  of  ordinary 
people  parading  in  fancy  dress  in  some  gigantic  school  drama  on  prize  distribution  day.  The 
epics  were  drained  of  all  their  literary  merit  and  their  social  and  historical  significance, 
pandering  only  to  a  one  dimensional  glorification  of  their  most  obviously  religious  aspects. 
By  contrast  Peter  Brook’s  Mahabharata  conveyed  a  far  greater  sense  of  a  universal  epic  that 
sprang  out  of  Indian  soil.  It’s  cinema  version,  made  from  a  theatrical  performance,  turned  out 
to  be  vastly  more  cinematic  and  significant  than  our  electronic  “money-first”  epics.  Indrajit 
Lahiri’s  article  on  the  electronic  media  in  this  volume  refers  to  these  serials  although  it  does 
not  delve  specifically  into  their  aesthetics  or  sociology. 

Satellite  television  has  on  the  other  hand  opened  the  floodgates  for  the  entry  of  other 
mythologies,  modern  and  western,  revelling  in  a  consumerist  paradise  spawned  by 
international  advertising.  But  it  has  also  brought  into  numerous  homes  alternative  sources  of 
news  and  an  array  of  international  features  ranging  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other 
that  can  destroy  narrow  self-images  based  on  ignorance  of  the  rest  of  the  planet.  The 
awareness  of  Africa  and  Asia  that  it  generates  is  for  instance,  almost  new,  and  newer 
encompassed  by  Doordarshan  to  a  fraction  of  the  extent  available  today.  There  are  both 
perceptible  advantages  and  perhaps  imperceptible  dangers  in  this  flooding  of  information 
and  fiction  inviting  many  cultures;  but  the  fear  of  being  swept  away  by  them  is  based  on  a  low 
estimation  of  the  stability  and  identity  of  the  Indian  people  and  the  strength  of  the  country’s 
culture. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  from  transcendence,  there  is  the  constant  escalation  in  the 
scale  of  violence  which  must  be  traced  to  both  internal  and  external  causes.  In  the  seventies 
and  eighties,  the  Government  itself,  in  the  shape  of  the  National  Film  Development 
Corporation  (NFDC)  inclined  its  import  policy  heavily  towards  the  cheapest  exhibitions  of 
sex  and  violence  garnered  from  the  United  States.  Things  came  to  such  a  pass  that  good  films 
from  Hollywood,  which  previously  formed  a  stable  segment  of  imports,  vanished  from  the 
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scene.  NFDC’s  partner  in  this  dubious  enterprise  was  a  group  of  non-resident  Indians  (NRI’s) 
The  deleterious  social  effect  of  such  imports  was  brushed  aside  in  the  name  of  the  money 
earned  thereby.  The  NFDC  management  has  changed  and  is  no  longer  responsible  for  all 
imports,  but  the  pattern  set  has  remained  unchanged.  It  is  proverbially  easier  to  corrupt  than 
to  improve  audience  tastes. 

The  increasing  use  of  violence  in  the  conduct  of  politics  particularly  in  the  matter  of 
elections  had  to  find  its  reflection  in  cinema.  Hired  thugs  beat  up  anybody  who  came  in  the 
way  of  the  will  of  political  parties  to  the  extent  that  they  began  to  bully  the  politicians 
themselves.  The  sermons  against  violence  in  the  cinema  mouthed  by  politicians  have  thus 
become  a  laughing  matter. 

Violence  manifested  in  terrorist  separatism  as  in  Punjab  in  the  eighties,  Jammu  and 
Kashmir  as  well  as  parts  of  the  North-East  in  the  late  eighties  also  influenced  the  popular 
acceptance  of  killing  as  an  incidental  phenomenon  and  almost  a  sport.  Obviously,  the  influx 
of  a  vast  armory  of  murder  and  mayhem  pushed  into  Afghanistan  by  the  rivalry  between  the 
United  States  and  the  erstwhile  Soviet  Union  fuelled  this  cult.  The  weaponry  which  became 
surplus  at  the  end  of  the  major  Afghan  civil  war  became  easily  available.  “Have  gun,  will  kill’ 
became  the  leitmotif  of  the  eighties  and  nineties  in  real  life  and  therefore  in  the  cinema  as 
well. 

In  this  context,  sex  should  also  be  seen  as  an  extension  of  the  principle  of  dominance.  The 
liberation  and  empowerment  of  women  through  progressive  legislation  in  a  traditionally 
male  dominated  society  opened  up  hidden  springs  of  violence  and  its  outflow  seeped  into 
the  hostile  psyche  of  the  underworld  and  indeed  of  society  in  general.  Large  sections  of 
society  in  North  India  have  been  making  determined  bids  to  reduce  the  female  population 
through  aminocentesis  and  abortion  of  female  foetuses  in  order  to  eliminate  the  dowry 
liabilities  of  their  parents.  Both  procedures  have  of  late  been  banned  by  law  and  pushed 
underground.  The  law  has  also  made  it  mandatory  for  Panchayets  or  village  councils  to  have 
a  30%  female  membership.  Women  have  entered  the  police,  and  the  armed  forces.  The 
conflict  between  progressive  legislation  and  the  orthodoxy  of  the  tradition-bound  public  has 
thus  virtually  unleashed  a  war  between  man  and  woman.  Many  films  reflect  the  male  urge  to 
punish  the  woman  for  coming  out  of  the  kitchen  and  the  straitjacket  of  exclusive  maternity. 
The  fear  of  female  sexuality  and  social  force  finds  distorted  reflection  in  the  subtext  even  of 
films  ostensibly  in  favour  of  female  self  assertion.  Thus  in  Zakhmi  Aurat  the  castration  of 
rapists  by  women  is  fanciful  but  the  gangrape  of  a  woman  police  officer  is  real ;  what  is  more, 
it  clearly  suggests  a  particular  officer  known  for  her  effectiveness. 

Indian  cinema  continues  to  act  as  a  mirror  of  change  in  ground  realities,  also  as  an  agent 
of  conservatism  in  upholding  the  self-interest  of  the  dominant  “mainstream”  and  suppressing 
minorities,  including  women.  Its  opposition  to  progressive  legislation  remains  as  marked  as 
ever  in  its  commercial  or  major  wing,  still  leaving  the  progressive  role,  by  and  large,  to  the 
‘art’  film.  With  the  globalisation  of  the  economy,  its  self-sufficiency  is  under  threat  and  so  is 
its  divide  between  art  and  commerce. 


Chidananda  Dasgupta 
Editor :  Cinema 
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BACKGROUND 

he  immediate  post-war  1940s  was  an 
exciting  but  turbulent  period  for  Hindi 
Cinema.  As  Charles  Dickens  wrote  in  a 
somewhat  different  context :  it  was  the  best 
of  times  and  it  was  the  worst  of  times.  It  was 
the  best  of  times  because  the  euphoria  of 
newly-won  independence  had  imbued  the 
spirit  of  every  Indian  as  the  country  looked 
forward  to  a  whole  new  exciting  future. 
Money  was  flowing  into  the  film  industry  in 
ever-increasing  amounts.  Audiences,  tired  of 
the  deprivation  and  sacrifices  of  the  War 
years,  were  flocking  to  cinema  houses  in 
search  of  entertainment.  The  film  industry 
itself  was  getting  bigger,  brighter  and  better. 

It  was  also,  from  hindsight,  the  worst  of 
years  because  the  seeds  of  many  an  evil 
which  is  rampant  today  (instability, 
indiscipline,  freelancing,  black  money,  the 
star  system,  etc.)  were  sown  during  this 
heady  period.  The  root  cause  of  everything 
was,  of  course,  economic.  Huge 
unaccountable  profits  had  been  made  on  the 
black  market  by  unscrupulous  traders  and 
get-rich-quick  businessmen  during  the 
Man-created  scarcities  and  shortages  of  the 
War  years.  These  potential  investors  were 
looking  out  for  a  safe  haven  where  they  could 
“park”  their  ill-gotten  wealth  and  in  the 
fast-changing  pattern  of  the  film  industry  they 
found  just  such  a  haven  where  they  could 
double  and  even  triple  their  stakes  while 
wallowing  in  the  glamour  as  an  added  fringe 
benefit.  A  patriotic  streak  was  given  to  all  this 
since  the  Government  being  duped  was  the 
then  British  Government  -  an  unwanted, 
alien  authority. 

With  almost  unlimited  funds  at  their 
behest  these  would-be  fly-by-night 
producers  began  to  make  the  first  dents  in 
the  painstakingly  established  pattern  of 
filmmaking.  In  an  effort  to  carve  out  a 
sizeable  chunk  of  the  entertainment  market 
for  themselves,  they  began  to  entice  popular 
stars  away  from  their  studios  by  promises  of 
huge  payments  for  shorter  terms  and  lesser 
commitments.  The  problem  was  further 
aggravated  in  the  immediate  post-Partition 
period  of  1947-52  when  many  a  displaced 
film  producer/director  from  the  “other  side” 
of  the  new  border  showed  his  keen-ness  to 
of  the  new  border  showed  hiskeen-ness  to 
get  back  to  the  only  business  he  knew.  Shorn 


of  a  studio  set-up  and  wealth,  the  only 
manner  in  which  he  could  make  films  was  by 
hiring  studio  time.  Naturally,  since  he  had  no 
regular  set-up  -  and  hence,  no  overheads  - 
he  was  willing  to  pay  much  more  than  the 
more  established  producers  who  had  the 
studio  payroll  and  overheads  to  think  of. 

In  an  effort  to  compete  with  one  another 
and  make  their  own  propositions  more 
attractive,  independent  producers  began  to 
offer  higher  and  higher  star  fees  with  an 
element  of  black  money.  Star  salaries  in  the 
1930s  had  steadily  reached  the  more  than 
comfortable  level  of  Rs  3000  per  month  with 
the  exceptional  stars  getting  a  slightly  higher 
Rs  5000  to  Rs  6000  per  month  and  the 
character  artistes  getting  Rs  600  to  Rs  800  per 
month.  Though  a  privileged  lot,  stars  were 
still  employees  of  the  studio  subject  to  the 
terms  of  their  contract  and  the  discipline  of 
the  studio.  With  the  competition  to  acquire 
star  talent  at  any  price  reaching  almost 
ridiculous  proportions,  star  salaries  began  to 
zoom  up  at  a  geometrical  rate  and  soon 
crossed  the  magic  one-lakh  mark. 

The  bigger  stars  who  were  confident  of 
their  market  worth  but  were  short-sighted 
about  their  durability,  quickly  responded  to 
this  lure  of  lucre  and  the  freelancing  system 
was  well  on  its  way.  The  smaller  stars  and  the 
character  artistes  who  would  have  preferred 
to  stay  on  with  the  individual  studios  for  the 
security  they  offered  were  forced  to  come 
out  and  compete  in  the  marketplace  when 
the  studios  showed  their  inability  to  function 
in  the  traditional  fashion.  For  the  technicians 
who  had  no  “face  value”  or  bargaining 
power,  the  situation  was  worse.  With  a  large 
part  of  the  budget  swallowed  by 
ever-increasing  star  salaries  and  the  actual 
cost  of  production,  they  found  that  they  had 
to  share  an  ever-dwindling  share. 

With  the  stars  and  star  technicians  (mostly 
directors)  realising  that  they  had  a  greater 
worth  in  the  open  marketplace  than  in  the 
closed  confines  of  the  studio  system,  they 
began  to  desert  the  system  or  at  least  bargain 
with  it  for  exponentially  increasing  salaries 
till  the  studio  could  no  longer  afford  them. 
The  individual  had,  at  last,  become  greater 
than  the  system  which  supported  him.  With 
the  migration  of  star  talent  the  studios  -  even 
the  major  ones  like  Prabhat  Film  Company, 
Bombay  Talkies,  New  Theatres  and  Ranjit  - 
could  not  hold  their  own  in  the  market  place. 
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In  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  them 
continued  well  into  the  early  1950s,  they 
were  all  without  clout  in  the  late  1940s  with 
many  of  their  films  flopping  in  the  theatres. 

In  a  sense,  1941  was  the  last  year  of  the  first 
golden  age  (1930s).  The  year  saw  the  release 
of  several  exceptional  films  :  Bombay  Talkies 
pulled  off  a  hat-trick  of  hits  with  Jhoola  (Gyan 
Mukherji  )  following  on  the  tracks  of  Kangan 
and  Bandhan  ;  Bombay  Talkies  also  struck 
out  on  a  bold  new  track  of  championing 
causes  through  films  with  Naya  Sansar  (N.R. 
Acharya)  ;  New  Theatres  came  up  with  its 
Bengali-Hindi  bilinguals  Doctor  (Subodh 
Mitter)  and  Lagan  (Nitin  Bose)  ;  V.  Shantaram 
directed  Padosi  (Hindi)/Shejari  (Marathi)  for 
the  Prabhat  Film  Company ;  Sohrab  Modi 
produced  and  directed  the  historical 
Sikandar  under  the  banner  of  Minerva  ;  while 
J.B.H.Wadia  released  his  ambitious  trilingual 
Raj  Nartaki  in  Hindi,  English  and  Bengali. 

By  1943,  however,  the  film  industry  had 
begun  to  feel  the  full  impact  of  the  distant 
war.  There  was  an  acute  shortage  of  raw  stock 
and  the  Government,  already  angered  by  the 
filmmakers’  earlier  refusal  to  contribute  to 
the  War  Effort  through  their  films,  used  this 
as  an  excuse  to  clamp  down  a  licensing 
system  whereby  feature  films  would  be 
restricted  to  a  bare  11,000  feet  in  length. 
More  than  that,  it  laid  down  the  condition 
that  every  filmmaker/studio  would  make  at 
least  one  film  a  year  which  was  contributory 
to  the  War  Effort.  Censorship  reached  a  new 
high  with  even  the  hint  of  a  nationalistic 
fervour  being  censored. 

Given  this  new  paranoia  it  was  but  natural 
for  filmmakers  to  turn  towards  light  musical 
entertainers  which  did  not  tread  on  any 
corns.  The  way  to  this  kind  of  light-hearted 
frivolity  was  already  shown  by  Pancholi  arts’ 
Khazanchi  (1941/Moti  Gidwani),  Kunwara 
Baap  (1942/Kishore  Sahu),  Ulti  Ganga 
(1942/K.  Dhaiber),  Atre  Pictures’  Raja  Rani 
(1942/Najam  Naqvi).  Bombay  Talkies’ 
hat-trick  of  hits  -  Bandhan,  Kangan  and 
Jhoola  -  also  set  the  tone  for  future 
light-hearted  musicals.  Added  to  all  this  was 
the  new  style  of  film  music  introduced  by 
composer  Chulam  Haider  in  Khazanchi  and 
the  emergence  of  composer  Naushad  with 
Prem  Nagar  (1940/Mohan  Bhavnani)  and 
Station  Master  (1942/C.M.Luhar). 

Against  this  background  stood  three 


young  men  who  were  poised  to  make  a 
breakthrough  which  would  be 
unprecedented  in  Indian  cinema.  The  three 
young  men  were  :  Dilip  Kumar,  Dev  Anand 
and  Raj  Kapoor.  Dilip  Kumar  made  his  debut 
in  1944  with  Joar  Bhata  (Amiya  Chakraborty) 
while  Dev  Anand  made  his  debut  in  1946 
with  Hum  Ek  Hain  (P.L.Santoshi)  followed 
by  Raj  Kapoor  in  1947  with  Neel  Kamal 
(Kidar  Sharma).  Though  none  of  the  three 
created  any  special  waves  on  their  first 
appearance,  they  were  destined  to  “rule”  the 
Hindi  film  industry  for  the  next  quarter  of  a 
century  and  exert  their  influence  even 
beyond  that  and  in  the  process  give  a  new 
meaning  to  the  concept  of  stardom  in  India. 

These  cross  currents  and  changing 
patterns  in  the  film  industry  inevitably  led  to 
the  collapse  of  the  carefully  nurtured  studio 
system.  Though  many  of  the  major  studios 
survived  well  into  the  early  1950s  (New 
Theatres  till  1954,  Prabhat  till  1953,  Bombay 
Talkies  till  1952),  it  was  quite  obvious  that 
they  were  on  their  last  legs.  Devika  Rani 
retired  from  Bombay  Talkies  in  1945  while  S. 
Mukherjee  and  Rai  Bahadur  Chunilal  had  left 
a  year  earlier  to  form  Filmistan.  V.  Shantaram 
left  Prabhat  to  form  his  own  Rajkamal 
Kalamandir  in  1942.  With  their  major  talents 
gone,  the  organisations  lost  their  all-India 
character.  Prabhat  was  reduced  to  making 
Marathi  films  while  New  Theatres  discovered 
that  none  of  their  Hindi  versions  from  1948 
to  1954  (Anjangarh  Manzoor,  Naya  Sahar  and 
Bakul)  did  well  at  the  box  office. 
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With  the  collapse  of  the  studios  and  the 
emergence  of  the  Star  system,  a  whole  new 
set  of  parameters  began  to  surface.  Since  the 
star  was  the  most  precious  commodity,  it  was 
the  star  who  was  the  first  to  be  selected  with 
the  rest  of  the  elements  of  the  film  being 
tailored  to  his/her  satisfaction  or  image.  It 
was  the  Star  who  directly  or  indirectly 
determined  what  kind  of  story  was  to  be 
chosen,  who  the  other  artistes  would  be,  how 
and  where  the  film  would  be  shot  and 
sometimes  even  who  would  direct  it.  What 
eventually  emerged  from  all  this  was  a 
cinema  centered  around  the  Stars.  With  star 
salaries  shooting  up  with  every  other  hit,  the 
economics  of  filmmaking  started  going 
wonky. 

Another  dramatic  change  in  the  pattern  of 
filmmaking  was  that  films  were  no  longer 
made  from  start  to  finish  with  artistes,  stars 
and  technicians  working  on  one  film  at  a 
time.  Since  the  star  had  signed  up  for  more 
than  one  film  at  a  time  and,  more  important, 
since  the  producer  was  working  out  of  his 
briefcase  rather  than  an  office,  there  was  no 
way  that  anyone  could  work  on  a  film  at  a 
stretch.  To  satisfy  his  producers,  the  stars  had 
to  dole  out  their  dates  in  a  seemingly 
equitable  manner  and  the  film  progressed 
by  fits  and  starts.  Frankly,  even  the  filmmaker 
preferred  this  to  the  start-to-finish  schedule 
since  this  gave  him  time  togather  finance  and 
resources  for  the  next  schedule. 

All  this  had  one  major  effect  on  the  status 
of  the  producer.  Now  he  had  no  time  to  think 
about  and  plan  out  his  film  -  let  alone  leave 
his  own  impress  like  his  predecessors 
Himansu  Rai ,  B.  N.  Sircar,  Chandulal  Shah, 
Sohrab  Modi  and  many  others  had  done.  He 
became  a  mere  obtainer  of  finance  and  at 
best  Mr  Moneybags.  And  since  he  had  no 
greater  stake  in  the  creativity  of  the  film,  it 
was  the  director  who  slowly  emerged 
centrestage.  Gone  were  the  directors  who 
merely  executed  the  script  finalised  by  the 
studio  bosses  and  in  their  place  were  born  a 
generation  of  directors  who  gave  shape  to 
the  film. 

However,  the  worst  off-shoot  of  the 
changing  pattern  of  filmmaking  was  the 
emergence  of  the  middleman.  Till  the 
studios  were  in  existence  there  was  no  real 
use  for  this  creature  since  the  deal  was 


directly  concluded  between  employer  and 
employee.  Now  with  the  set  infrastructure  of 
the  studio  system  gone  and  every  star,  artiste 
and  technician  an  entrepreneur  in  his  own 
right,  it  became  imperative  to  have  a 
middleman  who  would  play  go-between  the 
employer  and  job-seeker.  While  deals  at  the 
higher  levels  were  still  concluded  directly 
those  on  the  lower  levels  of  the  film  ladder 
(for  example,  the  extras)  needed  someone 
who  would  not  only  get  them  work  but  also 
ensure  their  salaries.  This  uncertainty  of 
getting  paid  by  unscrupulous  producers  led 
to  the  emergence  of  another  institution 
which  had  not  existed  prior  to  1946  -  the  trade 
union. 

Less  obvious  but  equally  harmful  currents 
were  seething  just  beneath  the  surface.  One 
such  current  which  was  to  have  its  impact 
almost  a  decade  later  was  the  inability  of  film 
aspirants  to  make  a  living  while  on  the  job. 
Under  the  studio  system,  a  talented  aspirant 
could  expect  to  get  a  proper  subsistence 
wage  while  on  the  job  of  being  trained  to  take 
over  the  reins.  Now,  with  the  stars  accounting 
for  35  per  cent  to  51  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
the  film,  there  was  only  a  pittance  left  over 
for  the  lowly  assistants  in  all  the  departments. 
Those  who  could  keep  body  and  soul 
together  on  the  measly  hand-outs  survived 
to  make  it  as  directors.  Those  who  could  not 
left  for  more  secure  and  immediately 
lucrative  fields  leaving  the  industry  poorer 
and  bereft  of  their  talent. 

Of  course,  not  all  this  was  evident  at  the 
start  of  the  1950s.  A  new  kind  of  euphoria 
pervaded  the  atmosphere  -  the  euphoria  of 
building  a  new  nation  -  which  spilled  over 
into  the  film  industry.  Reinforcing  this 
euphoria  was  the  influx  of  new  money  and 
talent  and  the  generation  of  more  and  more 
returns  at  the  box-office  thanks  to  the  fact  that 
the  movies  were  being  played  to  an  almost 
captive  audience  which,  after  the  rigours  and 
denials  of  the  War  and  three-century-long 
alien  rule,  was  increasingly  mesmerised  by 
the  light-hearted,  breezy  frivolity  that 
unfolded  before  them  in  film  after  film  after 
film. 

Discovered,  trained  and  nurtured  within 
the  rigid  confines  of  the  studio  system,  the 
stars  of  the  1950s  were  a  disciplined  lot  and 
so,  though  they  demanded  their  pound  of 
flesh  (in  both  black  and  white)  they  did  not 
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make  the  producer’s  life  too  difficult  once 
they  had  signed  on  the  dotted  line  of  the 
contract.  More  than  that,  there  still  existed 
directors  like  Mehboob  Khan,  Nitin  Bose, 
Vijay  Bhatt,  Chandulal  Shah  who  could  call 
the  shots.  Even  the  new  set  of  directors  who 
emerged  in  the  1950s  like  Bimal  Roy,  Guru 
Dutt,  Raj  Khosla,  Shakti  Samanta,  B.  R.  Chopra 
and  many  others  had  the  cinematic  sense  and 
sensibility  to  keep  the  Star  in  check  and  also 
choose  plots  which  accommodated  stars  and 
their  mannerisms  while  being  of  some 
intrinsic  worth. 

Many  of  the  old  guard  who  continued  to 
produce  films  of  exceptional  merit  during 
this  period  were  :  V.  Shantaram  (Apna  Desh 
in  1949,  Dahej  in  1950,  Parchhain  in  1952, 
Surang  in  1953,  Teen  Batti  Char  Raasta  in 
1953  and  Do  Aankhen  Barah  Haath  in  1957), 
Kidar  Sharma  (Neki  Badi  in  1949,  Bawre 
Nain  and  Jogan  in  1950,  Shokhiyaan  in  1951 
and  Jaldeep  in  1956),  Mehboob  (Andaz  in 

1949,  Aan  in  1952,  Amar  in  1954  and  Mother 
India  in  1957),  Bimal  Roy  (Pahela  Aadmi  in 

1950,  Maa  in  1952,  Parineeta  and  Do  Bigha 
Zameen  in  1953,  Naukri  and  Biraj  Bahu  in 
1954,  Devdas  in  1955,  Madhumati  and 
Yahudi  in  1958  and  Sujata  in  1959),  Nitin 
Bose  (Mashaal  in  1950,  Deedar  in  1951, 
Dard-e-Dil  in  1953,  Waris  in  1954  and  Ganga 
Jamuna  in  1961). 

The  list  is  endless.  One  could  go  on  and 
on  naming  the  hits  and  hence,  the  “classics  of 
1950”  -  and  indeed  in  no  other  decade  does 
one  find  so  lengthy  a  list  of  “good”  films  -  but 
the  point,  I  think  has  been  made.  In  the  work 
of  every  director  who  made  the  transition 
from  the  Studio  system  of  the  1940s  to  the 
Star  System  of  the  1950s  and  survived  to 
make  films  one  sees  a  convergence  to  the 
frivolous  entertainment  film.  True,  the 
“message”  is  still  there  but  it  is  heavily  coated 
with  song  and  dance.  Look  at  V.  Shantaram ’s 
transition  from  Dr  Kotnis  Ki  Amar  Kahani 
(1946)  to  JhanakJhanak  Payal  Baje  (1955) 
and  Navrang  (1959).  Or  Mehboob’s 
transition  from  Aurat  (1940)  to  Mother  India 
(1957).  Or  Bimal  Roy’s  transition  from 
Hamrahi  (1944)  to  Madhumati  (1958)  and 
Yahudi  (1958).  However,  there  is  no  denying 
that  it  was  the  professional  integrity  of  those 
directors  which  lent  a  modicum  of  credibility 
even  to  their  most  frivolous  subjects. 

The  emergent  directors  of  the  1950s  who 
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were  to  make  a  name  for  themselves  in  the 
1950s  and  much  later  into  the  1960s  were 
openly  interested  in  the  song  and  dance 
entertainer  :  Ramanand  Sagar  (Mehmaan  in 

1953,  Bazooband  in  1954,  Ghunghat  in 
I960),  Shakti  Samanta  (Bahu  in  1955, 
Inspector  in  1956,  Hill  Station  and  Sheroo  in 
1957,  Detective  and  Howrah  Bridge  in  1958, 
Jaali  Note  and  Singapore  in  I960),  Raj  Khosla 
(Milaapin  1955,  C. I. D.  in  1956,  Kala  Pani  and 
Solva  Saal  in  1958,  Bambai  Ka  Babu  in  I960), 
Chetan  Anand  (Afsar.in  1950,  Taxi  Driver  in 

1954,  Funtoosh  in  1956).  There  were  a  few 
who  travelled  the  reverse  route  from  the 
frivolous  to  the  serious  movie  like  Guru  Dutt 
(from  Baazi  in  1951  andjaal  in  1952  to  Pyaasa 
in  1957  and  Kagaz  Ke  Phool  in  1959)  and 
only  one  who  could  bring  about  a  true 
marriage  between  art  and  commerce  :  Raj 
Kapoor  (Awara  in  1951  and  Shree  420  in 
1955).  And  then  there  were  those  who 
continued  to  make  serious  meaningful  films 
and  paid  the  price  for  it :  Zia  Sarhady 
(Humlog  in  1951,  Footpath  in  1953  and 
Awaaz  in  1956)  and  Ramesh  Saigal  (Shaheed 
in  1948,  Samadhi  in  1950  Shikast  in  1953, 
Railway  Platform  in  1955,  Phir  Subha  Hogi 
in  1950)  to  name  just  two. 

An  interesting  phenomenon  of  the  1950s 
was  the  successful  entry  of  the  South  in  the 
production  of  Hindi  films  and  their 
stupendous  reception  in  the  North.  What 
made  this  invasion  even  more  intriguing  was 
the  rise  of  linguistic  nationalism  in  the  South 
which  had  made  it  rabidly  anti-Hindi. 


Spearheading  this  penetration  into  what  was 
virtually  ‘enemy  territory”  were  three 
filmmakers  :  S.  S.  Vasan  (Chandralekha  in 
1948,  Nishan  in  1949,  Mr  Sampat  in  1952, 
Insaniyat  in  1955,  Raj  Tilak  in  1958,  Paigham 
in  1959),  A.  V.  Meiyappan  and  SMS  Naidu 
(Azaad  in  1955).  Other  directors  like  L.V 
Prasad  (Monohar  in  1954,  Miss  Mary  and 
Sharda  in  1957,  Chhoti  Bahen  in  1959) 
followed  and  carried  the  trend  well  into  the 
1960s  :  Kr ishnan-Panj u .( Suhag  Sindoor  in 
1961,  Manmauji  and  Shaadi  in  1962,  Mera 
Kasoor  Kya  Hain  in  1964,  Do  Kaliyaan  in 
1967),  T.  Prakash  Rao  (College  Girl  in  I960, 
Sasural  in  1961,  Bahurani  in  1963,  Bahu  Beti 
in  1965,  Suraj  in  1966),  A  Bhim  Singh  (Aai 
Phirse  Bahar  in  I960,  Main  Chup  Rahungi 
and  Rakhi  in  1962,  Khandaan  in  1965, 
Meharbaan  in  1967,  Aadmi  and  Gauri  in 
1968,  Bhai  Bahen  in  1969). 

Yet  another  interesting  phenomenon  of 
the  1950s  is  the  inordinately  high  number  of 
English  films  made  during  that  period.  Only 
two  English  films  had  been  made  in  the 
previous  decade  :  Court  Dancer  (1941/J  S.H. 
Wadia)  and  The  Journey  Of  Dr  Kotnis 
(1946/V.  Shantaram).  Probably  it  was  some 
reminiscent  colonial  memory  or  some  latent 
desire  to  make  it  in  the  international  markets 
but  the  English  films  of  the  1950s  were  : 
Tiger  And  The  Flame  (1953/Sohrab  Modi), 
Queen  Of  Araby  (1953/S. P.  Sippy),  Two 
Leaves  And  A  Bud  (1953/K.  A.  Abbas),  The 
Great  Soul  (1953/Datta  Dharmadhikari)  and 
Pamposh  (1954/Ezra  Mir).  There  were  a  few 
other  stray  attempts  in  the  1960s  (Navketan’s 
Guide,  directed  by  Tad  Danielewski  and 
Raja  Thakur’s  Birbal  My  Brother  in  1967),  not 
counting  the  Ismail  Merchant-James  Ivory 
films  which  were  foreign-financed  and  made 
outside  the  Hindi  film  system. 

While  having  one  eye  cocked  on 
Hollywood  (or  at  least  international  markets) 
the  Hindi  Filmmaker  began  to  show  that  he 
was  not  above  a  little  plagiarism  to  push  Lady 
Luck  along.  The  trend  began  probably  as  a 
novelty  way  back  in  the  1940s  with  films  like 
Daasi  (1944/Hiren  Bose),  a  re-working  of 
Random  Harvest,  but  picked  up  strength  in 
the  1950s  with  films  like  Chori  Chori  (It 
Happened  One  Night),  Aah  (Cyrano  de 
Bergerac),  Ek  Phool  Do  Mali  (Fanny). Dil 
Diya  Dard  Liya  (Wuthering  Heights)  till  it 
became  a  habit  and  then  an  obsession.  The 
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trend  continues  to  this  day  as  do  many  of  the 
other  staples  of  the  1950s  :  music,  dance, 
handsome  heroes  and  beautiful  heroines, 
sexy  vamps  and  villainous  villains.  The  story 
got  left  behind  in  the  1940s. 

Colour  came  to  the  Hindi  cinema  in  a  big 
way  in  the  early  1960s.  Colour  had  been  first 
introduced  in  Hindi  films  way  back  in  the 
1930s  but  that  was  more  in  the  nature  of 
experimentation.  Colour  as  an  additional 
box  office  ingredient  came  to  Hindi  films 
only  in  the  early  to  mid  1960s  though  it  made 
its  first  appearance  with  Mehboob’s  Aan  in 
1952.  Right  through  the  1960s  it  became  a 
fashion  for  the  film  to  “break”  into  colour 
when  the  leading  paid  “broke”  into  a  song. 
Colour  added  to  the  visual  spectacle  and 


grandeur  of  the  film  till  the  late  1960s  and 
early  1970s  when  practically  every  film 
(including  the  C-grade  ones)  began  to  be 
made  in  colour  and  the  audience  took  it  for 
granted. 

In  fact,  bereft  of  a  strong  story  line  or  even 
a  novel  theme,  the  filmmakers  had  to  resort 
to  gimmicks  to  get  the  audience  into  the 
theatres.  If  it  was  not  colour,  it  was 
Cinemascope  (Kagaz  Ke  Phool  in  1959)  or 
70  mm  (Around  The  World  in  1967).  If  it  was 
not  the  first  to  be  shot  in  Kashmir,  then  it  was 
the  first  to  be  shot  on  foreign  locations  (S.  K 
Ojha’s  Naaz  in  1954)  or  the  first  film  to  be 
shot  “underwater”  (S.  D.  Narang’s  Anmol 
Moti  in  1969).  Some  of  these  gimmicks 
worked  but  many  did  not.  However,  the 
audiences  continued  to  crowd  the  theatres 
because  cinema  was  still  the  cheapest 
entertainment,  even  if  it  was  not  the  best. 

More  than  that  the  star  craze  reached 
higher  levels  with  college  boys  and  girls, 
lured  by  the  reduced  rates  of  the  matinee 
shows,  patronising  the  cinema  and 
converting  it  into  a  national  past  time  if  not  a 
preoccupation.  Sales  of  film  magazines 
soared  as  newer  and  newer  stars  were 
discovered.  Dilip-Dev-Raj  still  ruled  over  the' 
industry  but  there  were  other  durable 
adorables  :  Rajendra  Kumar  and  Sunil  Dutt 
(debuting  in  the  1950s)  and  Dharmendra, 
Shashi  Kapoor  and  Jeetendra  (Debuting  in 
the  1960s).  And  waiting  in  the  wings  were 
two  of  the  biggest  stars  that  the  industry  had 
ever  seen  or  would  ever  see  :  Rajesh  Khanna 
and  Amitabh  Bachchan.  Both  had  made  their 
debuts  in  the  late  1960s  but  were  biding  their 
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time  since  they  were  destined  to  shine  only 
in  the  1970s. 

In  the  meantime  the  Star  had  become 
central  to  the  entire  proposal.  There  were,  of 
course,  the  popular  female  stars  like 
Waheeda  Rehman,  Nutan,  Sadhana  and  a  few 
others  but  they  had  very  little  clout  in 
determining  the  structure  of  the  film  or  the 
style  of  filmmaking,  as  was  demonstrated  by 
“Yahoo”  star  Shammi  Kapoor  who  romped 
through  a  wide  variety  of  films  with  a  new 
leading  lady  in  each  one  of  them.  It  was 
Shammi  Kapoor’s  films  once  again  which 
gave  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  films  of  the 
1960s  were  mere  vehicles  for  the  male  star’s 
mannerisms  and  style. 

By  the  late  1960s  terrible  stories  of  star 
tantrums  and  excesses  came  to  be  told  in 
hushed  whispers.  Films  were  frequently 
over-budget  not  because  they  were  badly 
planned  but  because  of  the  conspicuous 
consumption  that  had  now  become  a  part 
and  parcel  of  Hindi  filmmaking.  The  middle 
class  dream  of  making  it  in  films,  which  was 
planted  in  the  1940s  and  1950s,  was  slowly 
getting  eroded  as  it  became  increasingly 
obvious  that  the  film  industry  was  no  longer 
a  reasonable  business  but  speculation  at  its 
worst.  The  most  enduring  banners,  which 
would  exist  till  the  1980s  and  1990s,  were  all 
established  in  the  1950s  :  Navketan,  R.  K. 
Films,  B.  R.  Films,  Shakti  Samanta  Films,  Goel 
Cine  Corporation,  Sagar  Films...  None  of  the 
banners  which  came  up  in  the  1960s  have 
survived  the  travails  of  Time  —  not  even 
Citizen  Films  (Dilip  Kumar’s  banner)  which 


made  a  box  office  hit  like  Ganga  Jamuna  in 
1961  and  yet  failed  to  survive.  Yet,  it  was  the 
inherent  resilience  of  the  industry  which 
could  throw  up  a  superb  filmmaker  like  Vijay 
Anand  even  in  these  turbulent  times.  His 
string  of  hits  of  the  1960s  are  a  legend  :  Kala 
Bazar  (I960),  Tere  Ghar  Ke  Samne  (1963), 
Guide  (1965),  Teesri  Manzil  (1966),  Kahin 
Aur  Chal  (1968),  Jewel  Thief  (1969).  Vijay 
Anand  and  the  seeming  prosperity  and  boom 
notwithstading  things  were  ripe  for  change  - 
and  change  they  did. 

NEW  CINEMA  AND  AFTER 

Hindsight  tells  us  that  the  first  New  Wave 
film  recognised  as  such  was  Mrinal  Sen’s 
Bhuvan  Shome  (1969),  which  had  been 
financed  by  the  Government  sponsored  Film 
Finance  Corporation.  There  was  nothing 
new  about  either  the  filmmaker  (Mrinal  Sen 
had  been  making  films  in  Bengali  since  the 
1950s)  or  the  financer  (FFC  was  first  set  up  in 
I960)  but  the  film,  though  far  from  being  a 
masterpiece,  had  a  beguiling  freshness 
which  struck  a  responsive  chord  among  the 
more  educated  audience  and  the  film  turned 
out  to  be  a  surprise  winner  at  the  impulsive 
box  office. 

Other  filmmakers  followed  with  similarly 
“different”  films  :  M.  S.  Sathyu  (Garm  Hawa 
in  1974),  Mani  Kaul  (Uski  Roti  in  1970,  Ashad 
Ka  Ek  Din  in  1971,  Duvidha  in  1973),  Kumar 
Sahani  (Maya  Darpan  in  1972),  Basu  Chatterji 
(Sara  Akash  in  1969,  Rajanigandha  in  1974) 
Awtar  Kaul  (27  Down  in  1973),  Saeed  Mirza 
(Arvind  Desai  Ki  Ajeb  Dastaan  in  1978, 
Albert  Pinto  Ko  Gussa  Kyon  Ata  Hai  in  1980, 
Mohan  Joshi  Haazir  Ho  in  1984,  Salim 
Langde  Pe  Mat  Ro  in  1989),  Rabindra 
Dharamraj  (Chakra  in  1980).  The  New 
Cinema  movement  even  cut  across  regional 
barriers  and  its  impact  was  even  felt  in  the 
regional  cinematographies.  In  fact,  it  took 
root  more  quickly  in  the  language  cinemas 
than  in  the  all-India  Hindi  Cinema  because 
the  regional  cinema  were  already  rooted  in 
well-defined  milieus  and  it  required  little 
adjustment  on  part  of  the  audience  to  accept 
the  changed  style  of  filmmaking.  The  Hindi 
cinema,  because  of  its  all-India  nature  and 
hence  its  need  to  cater  to  a  heterogenous 
all-India  audience,  had  developed  into  a  kind 
of  bastard  cinema  which  contained  a  bit  of 
everything. 
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It  was  precisely  to  combat  this 
bastardisation  and  bring  back  the 
story-backed  cinema  of  the  1930s  and  1940s 
that  the  Film  Finance  Corporation  had  been 
set  up  in  I960.  It  had  been  perceived  that  the 
main  stumbling  block  to  the  making  of  good 
films  was  that  of  finance.  In  the  absence  of 
institutional  finance  (since  all  banks  looked 
upon  the  cinema  trade  as  a  speculative 
business,  which  it  had  become),  it  was 
imperative  for  the  Government  to  at  least 
ensure  that  finance  would  be  made  available 
at  reasonable  rates  of  interest  to  filmmakers 
who  were  interested  in  producing  good 
films  within  the  context  of  Indian  cinema. 

In  the  early  years  of  its  existence,  however, 
the  FFC  had  an  undistinguished  track  record. 
True,  finance  had  been  provided  to 
filmmakers  such  as  V.  Shantaram  (to  make 
Stree)  and  a  few  others  but  in  the  absence  of 
a  dynamic  far-seeing  policy  the  films  made 
under  its  auspices  failed  to  make  an  impact. 

It  was  only  when  veteran  journalist  B.  K. 
Karanjia  took  over  as  Chairman  that  a  specific 
policy  emerged.  The  policy  was  :  to  give 
finance  to  untried,  untested  filmmakers  but 
who  had  the  cinematic  knowledge  and  were 
eager  to  make  films  outside  the  matrix  of 
conventional  Indian  cinema  —  that  is,  on 
shoe  string  budgets  and  without  any  stars  or 
colour  or  any  of  the  usual  box  office  frills. 

Though  many  like  the  mainstream 
filmmakers  dismissed  it  as  a  passing  fad  or 
like  Satyajit  Ray  scoffed  at  it  as  “a 
media-created”  movement,  the  New  Cinema 


gathered  strength  and  took  roots.  So  much 
so  that  a  number  of  private  financers  also 
came  forward  to  finance  such  films  :  the 
classic  case  being  that  of  Blaze  Enterprises 
which  financed  all  of  Shyam  Benegal’s  early 
films  (Ankur,  Nishaant).  In  fact,  so  expert  did 
Benegal  become  at  raising  finance  that  he 
even  revived  the  concept  of  the 
co-operative-backed  film  (Manthan  and 
Susman).  The  co-operative  concept  was 
picked  up  by  a  group  of  Film  Institute  graduates 
headed  by  Mani  Kaul  and  K.  Hariharan  (Yukt 
Co-operative  which  made  Ghashiram  Kotwal 
and  much  later  by  Adoor  Gopalakrishnan 
(Swayamwaram)  and  John  Abraham  (Amma 
Ariyan)  but  the  concept  did  not  take  off. 

The  most  disturbing  aspect  of  the  New 
Cinema,  and  which  would  contribute  to  its 
undoing  a  little  later,  was  the  amazingly  wide 
range  of  filmmakers  who  seemed  to  be 
contained  by  it.  From  the  purists  Mani  Kaul 
and  Kumar  Sahani  to  the  ideologically 
committed  Saeed  Mirza  to  the 
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middle-of-the-road  Shyam  Benegal  and 
Govind  Nihalani  to  the  quasi-commercial 
Basu  Chatterji  and  Mahesh  Bhatt,  they  were 
all  described  and  considered  themselves  as 
New  Cinema  filmmakers.  Even  the  styles 
ranged  from  the  austere  cinema  of  Mani  Kaul 
to  the  flamboyance  of  Basu  Chatterji. 

It  would  have  been  nothing  short  of 
amazing  if  all  this  would  not  have  had  an 
impact  on  the  mainstream  cinema.  Though 
there  were  still  filmmakers  who  carried  on 
the  old  mould  of  commercial  cinema  like 
Arjun  Hingorani  (Kab  Kyon  Kahan  in  1970, 
Kahani  Kismet  Ki  in  1973,  Khel  Khilari  Ka  in 
1977,  Kaatilon  Ke  Katil  in  1981)  and  Rajendra 
Bhatia  (Jungle  Mein  Mangal  in  1972,  Aaj  Ki 
Tazaa  Khabar  in  1973),  there  was  a  whole 
new  generation  of  filmmakers  —  mostly 
second  generation  film  people  nurtured  on 
the  best  of  Hollywood  cinema  and  a 
Hollywood  sensibility.  Filmmakers  like 
Ramesh  Sippy  (Andaz  in  1971,  Seeta  Aur 
Geeta  in  1972,  Sholay  in  1975,  Shaan  in  1980, 
Shakti  in  1982),  Umesh  Mehra  (Hamare 
Tumehare  in  1979),  Alibaba  Chalis  Chor  in 
1980,  Ashanti  in  1982),  Rahul  Rawail  (Love 
Story  and  Biwi  O  Biwi  in  1981,  Betaab  in 
1982,  Arjun  in  1985),  Mahesh  Bhatt 
(Manzilein  Aur  Bhi  Hain  in  1974, 
Vishwasghaat  in  1977,  Arth  in  1983,  Saraansh 


in  1984),  Mukul  Anand  (Kanoon  Kya  Karega 
in  1984,  Aitbaar  in  1985)  demonstrated  that 
it  was  possible  to  remain  within  the  matrix  of 
mainstream  cinema  and  make  perfectly 
sensible  films  with  well-defined  story-lines 
entertaining  to  the  masses. 

But  all  these  filmmakers  were  still  on  the 
periphery  of  the  Star  Cinema  which  was 
centred  around  Rajesh  Khanna  (1969-early 
1980s)  and  Amitabh  Bachchan 
(1975-current).  Both  had  made  their  debut 
in  the  late  1960s — Rajesh  Khanna  with  Raaz 
(1967/Ravindra  Dave)  and  Amitabh 
Bachchan  with  Saat  Hindustani  (1969/K.  A 
Abbas) — but  Khanna  had  taken  the  early 
advantage  as  Aradhana  (1969/Shakti 
Samanta)  and  Ittefaq  (1969/Yash  Chopra) 
made  him  star.  Amitabh  Bachchan  followed 
the  star  trek  half-a-decade  later  with  two 
major  hits — Deewar  (1975/Yash  Chopra) 
and  Zanjeer  (1973/Prakash  Mehra). 

The  differences  in  the  star  styles  of  these 
two  stars  are  indicative  of  the  changed  trends 
of  the  1970s.  Rajesh  Khanna’s  softly  romantic 
style  was  a  carry-over  from  the  Romantic 
films  of  the  1950s  and  1960s.  Amitabh 
Bachchan’s  “Angry  Young  Man”  image, 
however,  was  more  in  tune  with  the 
aspirations-gone-wrong  of  the  1970s  youth 
and  a  pointer  to  the  shape  of  Hindi  cinema  to 
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come  in  the  1980s  and  1990s.  A  whole  new 
genre  of  cinema  grew  around  Amitabh 
Bachchan  :  a  genre  which  had  been 
rehabilitated  and  dressed  up  from  the 
B-grade  and  C-grade  stunt  films  of  Nanabhai 
Bhatt,  Aspi  Irani,  B.  J.  Patel,  Kedar  Kapoor  of 
the  1950s  and  1960s.  The  directors  who 
prospered  around  Rajesh  Khanna  were 
Shakti  Samanta  (Aradhana  ,  Amar  Prem), 
Yash  Chopra  (Ittefaq,  Daag),  Manmohan 
Desai  (Sachcha  Jhootha,  Roti),  Chinappa 
Dewar  (Haathi  Mere  Saathi),  J.  Om  Prakash 
(Aap  Ki  Kasam),  Raj  Khosla  (Do  Raaste).  The 
directors  who  worked  around  the  Amitabh 
Bachchan  image  were  Prakash  Mehra 
(Zanjeer,  Muqqddar  Ka  Sikandar,  Lawaaris, 
Namak  Halaal),  Manmohan  Desai  (Amar 
Akbar  Anthony,  Parvarish,  Suhaag,  Naseeb, 
Coolie,  Mard)  Yash  Chopra  (Deewar,  Kabhi 
Kabhi)  and  much  later  Mukul  Anand  (Hum 
and  Khuda  Gawah). 

Yet  another  actor  who  rose  and 
dominated  the  1970s  and  1980s — though  he 
never  really  attained  the  heady  stardom  of 
his  contemporaries  though  he  was  the  best 
actor  that  Indian  cinema  has  seen  past  and 
present — was  Sanjeev  Kumar.  Beginning  his 
career  with  the  C-grade  stunt  and  fantasy 
films  of  the  late  1960s,  he  rose  to  play  second 
leads  and  then  central  characters.  Though  he 
acted  under  the  direction  of  several  talented 
directors  like  Ramesh  Sippy,  it  was  in 
Gulzar’s  films  that  he  really  blossomed  : 
Koshish  (1972),  Parichay  (1972),  Aandhi 
(1975),  Mausam  (1975),  Namkeen  (1982). 
Each  film  is  a  classic  of  Hindi  cinema  and  a 
classic  example  of  a  fruitful  collaboration 
between  an  actor  and  director. 

One  interesting  phenomenon  of  the  1970s 
is  the  super-patriotic  film  genre  created  by 
actor-turned-director  Manoj  Kumar.  Manoj 
started  as  romantic  actor  in  the  early  1960s 
and  acted  in  his  share  of  breezy  romantic 
films  which  established  him  as  a  popular 
leading  man.  An  opportunity  to  ghost-direct 
Shaheed  in  1965  let  to  his  directing  other 
films  with  patriotic  themes  :  Upkar  (1967), 
Purab  Aur  Paschim  (1970),  Roti  Kapda  Aur 
Makaan  (1974),  Kranti  (1981).  The 
popularity  of  such  films  did  not  last  too  long 
and,  in  fact,  his  last  film  didn’t  do  too  well  at 
the  box  office.  The  only  explanation  for  their 
initial  popularity  is  possibly  that  they  came 
on  the  heels  of  the  war  with  China  ( 1 962 )  and 


then  the  two  wars  with  Pakistan  (1967, 1972). 
Traces  of  these  patriotic  themes  can  be  found 
in  a  more  vulgarised  form  in  many  of  the 
later  Hindi  films  and  in  a  more  sophisticated 
form  in  the  dubbed-from-Tamil  Roja 
(1993/Mani  Rathnam).  Given  the  many 
problems  that  the  country  is  facing  today, 
Roja  may  be  an  indication  of  films  to  come. 

By  the  middle  of  the  1980s,  however,  the 
New  Cinema  was  still  struggling  to  survive. 

In  spite  of  the  enormous  amount  of 
Government  support  and  media  clout  which 
it  enjoyed  for  close  to  a  decade  and  half,  the 
movement  had  failed  to  acquire  any 
semblence  of  permanence,  Worse,  many  of 
its  practitioners  had  to  either  give  up 
filmmaking  totally  (Prakash  Jha)  or  take 
refuge  in  alternative  modes  of  visual  media. 
A  few  like  Ketan  Mehta  (Hero  Hiralal)  and 
Vidhu  Vinod  Chopra  (Parinda)  tried  to  work 
within  the  confines  of  mainstream  cinema.  A 
few  others  took  refuge  in  television  :  Shyam 
Benegal  (Yatra,  Bharat  Ek  Khoj),  Govind 
Nihalani  (Tamas,  his  play  series),  Saeed 
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Mirza  (Nukkad,  Circus).  Even  the  diehards 
have  had  to  opt  for  documentary  films  to 
survive  in  filmmaking. 

One  of  the  drawbacks  of  the  movement 
was  that  it  was  not  dynamic  enough  to  create 
opportunities  for  newer  directors.  Even 
today  those  associated  with  the  movement  at 
its  inception  (Mani  Kaul,  Kumar  Shahani, 
Shyam  Benegal)  still  continue  to  dominate  it. 
The  Government-sponsored  financing 
bodies  like  the  National  Film  Development 
Corporation  continued  to  finance  the  same 
old  film-makers  right  through  the  two 
decades  when  they  should  have  been 
actually  searching  for  new  filmmakers.  This 
policy  had  a  two-fold  impact.  New 
filmmakers  who  could  have  launched  their 
careers  with  Government  financing  were 
stifled  because  no  financing  was  made 
available  to  them.  Old  filmmakers  who 
should  have  learned  to  stand  on  their 
cinematic  feet  became  even  more  abtruse  in 
their  experimentation  since  they  began  to 
look  upon  State  patronage  as  their 
fundamental  right. 

THE  RESURGENCE  OF 
MAINSTREAM  CINEMA 

With  the  virtual  demise  of  the  New 
Cinema,  the  Hindi  mainstream  cinema 
surged  ahead  with  unprecedented,  vigour. 
The  basic  themes  of  Hindi  movies  did  not 
change  (except  for  a  greater  emphasis  on 
music  and  sexual  innuendo)  but  the 
mounting  became  even  more  lavish  and 
larger  than  life.  The  New  Cinema  movement 
did  not  survive  but  it  did  create  a  hiatus 
between  the  “art”  film  and  the  “commercial’ 
film,  it  did  leave  behind  a  suspension  between 
the  two  kinds  of  filmmakers  who  in  the 
natural  course,  should  have  survived  within 
the  same  industry. 

The  consciousness  of  belonging  to 
different  streams  of  the  same  industry  first 
took  root  in  the  early  1970s  with  the  arrival 
of  the  New  Cinema.  Before  that  a  Guru  Dutt 
peacefully  co-existed  with  a  Nanabhai  Bhatt 
and  both  could  claim  to  belong  to  the  same 
industry.  What’s  more,  Guru  Dutt  could 
make  an  intensely  personal  film  like  Kaagaz 
Ke  Phool  and  a  maudlin  commercial 
melodrama  like  Chaudvin  Ka  Chand 
(1960/M  Sadiq)  and  get  away  with  it  without 
a  comment.  Not  so  now  !  For  the  first  time  the 


two  categories  of  art  and  commerce  became 
mutually  exclusive.  This  attitude  was  further 
bolstered  by  the  mainstream  cinema  having 
reached  its  nadir  by  the  end  of  the  1960s.  As 
the  “art”  filmmakers  continued  to  sneer  at 
the  mainstream  filmmakers,  the  latter 
adopted  the  attitude  that  no  “art  film”  could 
ever  hope  to  succeed  at  the  box  office. 

All  this  led  to  battle-lines  being  sharply 
drawn  with  the  adherents  of  art  and 
commerce  ranged  on  either  side,  oblivious 
to  the  fact  that  the  two  could  co-exist  as  was 
obvious  in  the  films  of  Shyam  Benegal  and 
Govind  Nihalani.  However,  bitterness  was  at 
its  height  and  none  was  willing  to  listen  to 
reason.  Ironically,  the  end  to  the  battle  came 
with  a  strong  resurgence  of  mainstream 
cinema — indirectly  aided  by  the  immature 
dithering  policies  of  the  very  Government 
which  had  sought  to  encourage  the  “art  film” 
movement.  Cinema  became  such  an 
expensive  proposition  that  the  low  budget 
film  was  a  luxury  which  no  one  could 
support — the  production  costs  of 
low-budget  films  having  risen  from  Rs.  2.5 
lakhs  in  the  early  1970s  to  a  hefty  Rs  25  lakhs 
today.  The  Film  maker  had  to  think  big  if  he 
had  to  survive  at  the  box  office. 
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Today,  in  the  early  1990s,  the  scenario  is 
even  more  bleak.  Films  are  not  only 
competing  with  one  another  for  audience 
attention  but  with  a  whole  plethora  of 
home-viewing  systems :  television/video/ 
cable/satellite.  An  average  urban-based 
television  owner  has  access  to  at  least 
half-a-dozen  channels  :  five  channels  of 
Doordarshan,  STAR  TV,  ZEE,  ATN,  BBC,  CNN, 
MTV  plus  two  local  cable  channels  provided 
by  the  cable  operator  and  not  to  speak  of  SUN 
TV  and  ASIAN  NET.  With  television  waves 
beaming  almost  round  the  clock  nowadays 
who  really  goes  to  the  cinema  ?  Obviously 
the  ones  who  do  not  own  television  sets  ! 

I  had  once  asked  filmmaker  Ramesh  Sippy 
as  to  what  he  thought  was  the  greatest 
challenge  of  filmmaking  in  the  1990s  for  a 
filmmaker  of  his  calibre  and  track  record.  His 
answer  was  very  illuminating  :  “The  greatest 
challenge  to  the  intelligent  filmmaker  today 
is  how  to  cater  to  the  lowest  common 
denominator  without  actually  falling  that 
low.”  The  answer  is  a  clever  one  but  all  the 
more  frightening  since  it  sums  up  the 
dilemma  of  the  intelligent  (not  intellectual) 
mainstream  filmmaker  who  wants  to  make 
intelligent  logical  films  within  the.  matrix  of 


Hindi  commercial  cinema  and  yet,  realises 
that  his  presentation  (if  not  the  story-line) 
will  have  to  cater  to  the  lowest  common 
denominator  because  of  the  total 
lumpenisation  of  the  theatrical  audience  in 
India. 

The  result  of  this  lumpenisation  is 
reflected  in  the  box  office  successes  of  the 
last  few  years  :  Aankhen  (1992/David 
Dhawan),  Phool  Aur  Kante  (1991),  Saajan 
(1991  /Lawrence  D’Souza),  Khilari 
(1992/Abbas-Mustan),  Aaj  Ka  Gundaraj 
(1992/Ravi  Raja),  Khalnayak  (1993/Subhash 
Ghai),  Dalai  (1993/Partho  Ghosh),  Raja  Babu 
(1994).  The  lumpenisation  is  reflected  in  the 
songs  that  the  films  contain  :  “Choli  ke 
peechchey  kya  hai”  (Khalnayak),  “Chhad 
gaya  upar  re”  (Dalai),  “Meri  pant  bhi  sexy...” 
(Raja  Babu)...  and  so  it  goes  on  ad  nauseum. 
Sexual  innuendo  has  replaced  romance 
while  the  violence  seems  to  have  reached 
unimaginable  heights.  Clean  hits  like  Dil  Hai 
Ki  Manta  Nahin  (1991/Mahesh  Bhatt),  Bol 
Radha  Bol  (1992/David  Dhawan),  Baazigar 
(1993/Abbas-Mustan),  Darr  (1993/Yash 
Chopra)  are  merely  the  exceptions  that 
prove  the  rule. 

Today’s  mainstream  filmmakers  fail  to 
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M  S  Sath\\i  realise  that  catering  to  the  lowest  common 

denominator  is  a  self-reinforcing  vicious 
circle  somewhat  akin  to  Gresham’s  Law  :  Bad 
movies  drive  out  good  movies. 

The  better-class  intelligent  audience  stops 
patronising  films,  leaving  behind  the 
lower-class  audience.  The  filmmakers,  in  a 
bid  to  cater  to  this  audience,  pegs  its  films  at 
an  even  lower  level  thus  reinforcing  the 


effect.  Filmmakers,  however,  fail  to  take  into 
account  that  understanding  does  not 
necessarily  mean  involvement.  Just  because 
an  individual  understands  a  film  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  would  become  involved  in  its 
proceedings, In  an  attempt  to  make  the  film 
understandable  at  the  lowest  possible  level 
by  pegging  it  at  the  lowest  common 
denominator,  the  filmmaker  excludes  a  large 
part  of  the  intelligent  audience  which  cannot 
empathise  with  his  film.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  many  a  filmmaker  cannot 
empathise  with  his  own  film. 

This  is  what  has  been  happening  with  the 
Hindi  cinema  in  the  last  three  decades  :  it  is 
steadily  being  pulled  down  to  its  lowest 
possible  level  of  understanding.  The 
superficiality  of  television  serials  has  merely 
aggravated  the  problem.  Therein  lies  the 
tragedy  of  mainstream  cinema  in  the  1990s. 
The  good  news  is  that  there  has  been  a 
tremendous  resurgence.  The  bad  news  is 
that  content-wise  the  film  has  to  ape  the 
juvenile  action  drama  stereotype.  The  bigger 
the  film,  the  more  lustrous  the  stars,  the 
greater  the  chance  of  it  becoming  a  hit. 
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Cinema  in  Bengal  as  an  organised 

endeavour  will  complete  seventy  five 
years  in  1994,  a  date  that  broadly 
coincides  with  the  centenary  of  cinema  in  the 
world.  But  film  activity  in  Calcutta  as  a 
sporadic  exercise  is  as  old  as  the  present 
century  if  we  take  into  account  the  attempts 
at  actuality  shooting  or  film  viewing  in  tents, 
in  commercial  theatres,  hotels  and  private 
places.  In  1895  itself,  a  few  months  after  the 
Lumiere  invention  was  publicly 
demonstrated  in  Paris,  film  strips  were 
shown  in  Bombay’s  Watson  hotel.  Soon,  the 
select  groups  in  Calcutta  were  exposed  to  the 
marvels  of  the  new  scientific  invention.  A  few 
intrepid  souls  made  their  foray  into  the 
unexplored  territory,  cranking  a  camera  at 
the  turn  of  the  century.  Hiralal  Sen  of 
hallowed  memory  tried  his  hand  in 
recording  stray  events  happening  around. 
Some  commercial  theatres  of  North  Calcutta 
soon  entertained  their  audience  by 
projecting  actualities  as  additional  attraction. 
Unfortunately,  no  material  of  that  period 
survives  to  give  us  a  first  hand  account  of  the 
endeavour.  However,  reports  and 
advertisements  in  some  contemporary 
newspapers  bear  evidence  to  the  activity.  The 
movement  against  the  first  partition  of 
Bengal  in  1905  is  reported  to  have  been 
filmed,  as  was  the  Delhi  durbar  of  1911. 

Showhouses  for  exhibiting  films  from 
abroad  started  being  built  by  the  Madans. 
The  first  film  audiences  were  excited  by  the 
very  fact  of  seeing  moving  objects  projected 
on  screen  by  a  machine.  As  the  medium  came 
to  be  commercially  exploited,  people 
gradually  got  used  to  the  wonders  of  the 
motion  pictures  exhibition  of  imported  films 
in  tents  by  travelling  showmen,  the  building 
of  permanent  picture  palaces,  followed  by 
local  production,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
film  industry  in  Calcutta  in  just  over  a  decade. 

The  ambience  was  cosmopolitan.  Films 
were  imported  for  exhibition  and 
equipment,  and  so  was  raw  stock.  Actors, 
actresses  technicians  from  other  parts  of 
India  came  to  Calcutta  to  seek  their  fortune. 
Even  in  the  colonial  period  when  the  fruits 
of  invention  were  primarily  to  the 
entertainment  and  commercial  needs  of  the 
minute  minority  of  foreigners  living  here,  a 
new  vista  arose,  both  for  creative  use  and 
commercial  exploitation.  The  aspiration  of  a 
people  in  bondage  found  expression  in  the 


new  medium  as  the  spirit  of  emancipation 
soared  in  successive  waves  of  the  freedom 
movement. 

The  pioneers  started  forming 
organisations  with  the  inevitable  word 
‘bioscope’  attached  to  the  names  of 
companies  Hiralal  Sen’s  Royal  Bioscope,  an 
early  venture  was  followed  by  Madan’s 
Elphinstone  Bioscope.  Elphinstone  Picture 
Palace  was  built  by  Madan  in  1907.  A  decade 
later  he  owned  twelve  of  the  thirteen 
showhouses  in  Calcutta.  In  the  entertainment 
world  of  the  time  the  Parsis  had  a  strong 
presence,  both  in  production  and  exhibition. 
Both  the  first  feature  film  Billwamangal 
(1919)  and  the  first  Bengali  “talkie”,  Jamai 
Sasthi  (1931)  were  produced  by  Madan.  Till 
1931  only  silent  films  were  made  in  Calcutta 
though  sound  film  had  come  to  India  a 
couple  of  years  back.  The  silent  films  often 
had  titles  in  more  than  two  languages.  Nearly 
one  hundred  and  thirty  silent  films  were 
made  here  in  the  twelve  years  between  1919 
and  1931. 

As  in  Bombay,  mythological  and  religious 
themes  dominated  the  early  period.  But  in 
Bengal,  the  tradition  of  literature  and  theatre 
influenced  the  outlook  of  the  filmmaker 
right  from  the  beginning  and  ‘social’ 
emerged  in  no  time,  thanks  to  the  time-tested 
popularity  of  Bankimchandra,  Rabindranath 
and  Saratchandra.  The  latter  two  were  in 
the  fullness  of  their  creative  life  in  the 
twenties  and  thirties  and  their  presence  was 
itself  a  source  of  inspiration.  Literary  material 
was  considered  ‘safe’  as  the  audience  was 
supposed  to  be  familiar  with  the  big  names 
and  perhaps  the  content  of  the  stories  and 
novels  and  the  milieu  in  which  most  stories 
were  woven.  The  middle  class  audience 
lapped  up  the  screen  versions  of  famous 
books. 

From  an  average  of  ten  silent  films  in  the 
twenties,  production  peaked  at  twenty  in 
1931  when  the  curtain  on  the  silent  period 
was  finally  rung  down.  The  Madans  had  a 
headstart  which  continued  for  nearly  two 
decades,  but  as  more  producers  took  the 
field  in  the  beginning  of  the  “talkies”  and 
more  showhouses  came  to  be  built,  the 
Madan  empire  shrank.  Even  in  the  early 
twenties  the  new  medium  attracted  a 
sizeable  number  of  bright  and  adventurous 
members  of  the  elites  of  Bengal.  Apart  from 
those  who  had  made  their  mark  on  the  stage 
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like  Sisir  Bhadury  and  Naresh  Mitra,  others 
like  Dhiren  Ganguly  (DG),  Niranjan  Pal, 
Modhu  Bose,  Nitish  Lahiry  and  later,  Nitin 
Bose,  Debaki  Bose,  P.  C.  Barua  and  B.  N. 
Sircar  gave  the  cinema  in  Bengal  a  distinct 
appearance  and  a  name.  Thus,  to  the 
entertainment  world  of  Calcutta  dominated 
by  theatre  and  music  performances  on  the 
one  hand  and  circus  and  football  on  the 
other,  the  new  dimension  of  cinema  was 
added  more  than  seven  decades  ago. 

Other  popular  forms  like  Jatra,  Kavigan 
and  traditional  performances  connected 
with  specific  social  and  religious  rites,  slowly 
made  way  for  the  new  medium. 

Most  regrettably,  only  one  film  of  the 
silent  era,  Jamai  Babu  (1931)  has  survived.  It 
was  retrieved  from  the  house  of  the 
producer  nearly  fifty  years  after  it  was  made. 
Bilet  Pherat  (1921)  made  by  DG  exactly  ten 
years  earlier  was  a  successful  satire  which 
created  something  of  a  stir.  Modhu  Bose 
tried  his  hand  at  a  Tagore  story.  Jamai  Babu 
was  made  in  the  comedy  vein  with 
remarkable  outdoor  scenes  in  Calcutta 
streets  and  has  some  uproarious  slapstick. 
Many  titans  of  the  silent  period  took  to  the 
sound  era  and  dominated  the  scene  for  a 
fairly  long  period. 

For  the  “talkies”  too,  the  literary  originals 


were  a  constant  source.  This  practice  of 
falling  back  on  short  stories  and  novels  has 
also  been  followed  by  filmmakers  in  other 
languages.  Some  producers  in  Calcutta, 
particularly  New  Theatres,  embarked  on  the 
ingenious  method  of  shooting  “double 
versions”  in  Bengali  and  Hindi  to  extend  the 
market  beyond  the  borders  of  Bengal,  the 
flavour  of  the  Bengali  literary  original  was 
often  the  passport  to  box  office  acceptance 
in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Dependence  on  literature,  however,  was 
not  an  unmixed  blessing.  It  assured  a  well 
rounded  story,  but  a  proper  screenplay  for 
filmic  adaptation,  natural  dialogue  and 
handling  of  characters,  are  the  prerequisites 
for  the  successful  transfer  of  a  story  to  the 
screen.  These  were  not  the  strong  points  of 
the  Bengali  filmmakers  of  the  period.  Acting 
followed  the  theatrical  manner,  thanks  to 
music  which  became  an  essential  adjunct  of 
filmmaking,  but  it  left  much  to  be  desired. 
The  fact  that  film  is  an  independent  medium 
on  its  own  was  not  much  appreciated.  There 
was  a  predilection  to  ape  Hollywood  but  the 
natural  Bengali  milieu  was  for  the  Bengali 
filmmaker  a  difficult  thing  to  handle.  The 
frills  and  flourishes  borrowed  from 
Hollywood  sat  uncomfortably  on  the 
portrayal  of  the  Bengali  middle  class 
household.  The  dependence  on  the  appeal 
of  the  original  literary  source  fell  short  of 
realisation  on  screen  because  of  the  lack  of 
knowledge  of  film  language.  Moreover,  the 
penchant  for  providing  a  standard  type  of 
entertainment  for  all  audiences  worked 
against  the  development  of  a  more 
sophisticated  approach  to  cinema. 

Filmmaking  as  an  organised  economic 
activity  saw  its  growth  with  the  setting  up  of 
studios,  laboratories  and  opening  of 
showhouses  when  sound  films  started  being 
made  in  the  thirties  on  a  large  scale.  In 
central  Calcutta,  the  plush  new  halls 
screened  foreign  films  mainly  from 
Hollywood.  Showhouses  in  the  northern  and 
southern  part  of  the  city  and  in  the  small 
towns  screened  locally  made  films  which 
came  to  be  accepted  as  staple  entertainment 
of  the  gentry.  Because  of  their  exposure  to 
foreign  films,  a  small  section  of  the  audience 
could  form  an  idea  of  the  progress  in  film 
making  made  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Not 
that  the  more  talented  among  the  filmmakers 
and  actors  were  not  familiar  with  the  crop 
from  abroad.  But  there  has  been  a  singular 
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Top  lack  of  will  to  profit  from  their  experience. 

Mukti  Large  sections  of  the  audience  must  have 

Bottom  accepted  the  situation  and  allowed 

Bhagyachakra  themselves,  as  did  the  film  makers,  to  lull 
themselves  into  a  state  of  complacency. 

A  major  move  forward  was  the  setting  up 
of  New  Theatres  by  B.  N.  Sircar  in  1931.  It  was 
a  studio-based  production  company  with 
salaried  professionals  for  acting,  technical 
work  and  exhibition  outlet.  The  studio 
system  helped  in  stabilising  the  film  industry 
in  Bengal.  Aurora  and  Bharat  Laxmi  were  the 
two  other  organisations  which  became 
prominent  among  the  many  that  came  into 
existence.  Only  the  veteran  Madan  slowly 
faded  away  from  the  scene.  The  mid-thirties 
were  heady  days  for  cinema  in  Bengal  with 
production  finally  stabilising  at  a  level  which 
could  sustain  the  industry.  Calcutta 


established  itself  as  an  important  film  centre 
and  along  with  Bombay  catapulted  the  Indian 
film  industry  to  a  level  comparable  to  the 
biggest  industries  in  the  world.  Actors, 
singers,  technicians  came  to  Calcutta  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  As  industry,  South 
Indian  cinema  was  relatively  less  developed. 
Some  films  in  Tamil,  Telegu  used  to  be  made 
in  Calcutta  too. 

The  major  directors  who  made  their  mark 
in  these  halcyon  days  were  Debaki  Bose 
Nitin  Bose,  Modhu  Bose,  Pramathesh  Barua, 
Sushil  Majumdar,  Charu  Roy  and  some 
others.  Nitin  Bose  had  a  wide  range  of 
technical  capabilities  and  is  credited  with 
having  introduced  playback  singing  with  his 
film  Bhagyachakra.  Bimal  Roy  and  Ajay  Kar 
were  also  technically  proficient  and 
graduated  to  film  making.  Phoni  Majumdar, 
Hemen  Gupta,  Hem  Chandra  and  later 
Satyen  Bose  made  some  memorable 
contribution  to  moviemaking  in  the  forties 
and  early  fifties.  The  new  medium  was 
gradually  becoming  respectable  not  only  to 
a  section  of  the  audience  but  also  to  some 
literary  people.  Some  prominent  writers  - 
Shailajananda  Mukherjee,  Premankur 
Atarthi,  Premendra  Mitra,  Dinesh  Das  came 
to  be  directly  involved.  Even  Tagore  was 
attracted  to  the  new  medium  of  films  and  lent 
his  presence  in  one  or  two  films  which 
thrilled  the  audience.  The  fact  however, 
remains  that  there  was  hardly  any  noticeable 
improvement  in  the  general  standard  of 
filmmaking  despite  the  direct  association  of 
litterateurs.  Although  the  sparkle  was 
sporadic,  the  audience  not  unhappy  and  the 
box  office  registered  more  than  modest 
gains  which  kept  the  industry  going.  The 
production  curve  was  slowly  rising. 

In  acting  and  music  a  good  number  of 
talented  people  made  their  way  into  the 
hearts  of  the  audience.  Veterans  and 
relatively  new  comers  alike  made  the  grade. 
Ahindra,  Chhabi,  Durgadas,  Dhiraj,  Pahari, 
Barua,  Jahar,  Kanan,  Chandrabati,  Molina, 
Sandhya,  Jamuna  became  household  names. 
In  music,  R.  C.  Boral,  Pankaj  Mullick,  K.  C.  De 
started  the  trend  which  was  carried  forward 
by  Kamal  Dasgupta,  Shachin  Dev  Barman  and 
others.  Lyrics  were  aplenty,  thanks  to  Tagore 
and  Nazrul  followed  by  Himangshu  Datta, 
Ajay  Bhattacharya,  Shailen  Roy,  Anupam 
Ghatak,  Salil  Choudhury. 

In  the  thirties  and  forties,  thanks  to  the 
studio  system  spearheaded  by  New  Theatres, 
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a  body  of  work  in  Bengali  cinema  was 
created,  which,  despite  the  hangover  of  a 
theatrical  tradition  and  the  literary 
influences,  was  able  to  cater  to  the  audience’s 
need.  Even  Satyajit  Ray  commended  the 
technical  competence  in  Camera  work, 
sound,  editing  and  laboratory  work  of  the 
New  Theatres’  technicians  in  the  thirties  and 
observed  that  in  contemporary  (late 
seventies  when  he  wrote  the  piece)  Bengali 
films  one  hardly  noticed  that  kind  of  skill. 
From  the  devotional  religious  films  of  Debaki 
Bose  in  the  thirties  through  the  music-based 
films  of  Madhu  Bose,Nitin  Bose’s  DesherMati 
and  Barua’s  Adhikar  (a  shade  different  from 
the  standard  middle  class  themes  and  roles), 
to  Charu  Ray’s  Bangalee,  Bimal  Roy’s  Udayer 
Pathe  and  Hemen  Gupta’s  Bhuli  Nai  and  ’42 
(Political  content),  in  less  than  two  decades 
Bengali  traversed  its  path,  with  some 
recognisable  films  about  contemporary 
mores.  The  harvest  was  not  poor.  A  certain 
angst  informed  the  films. 

Nevertheless,  crisis  has  always  been 
endemic  in  Bengali  film  industry.  The  studio 
system  which  gave  the  industry  a  measure  of 
stability,  ensuring  steady  production,  regular 
release,  fair  return  and  occasional  all-India 
exposure,  was  showing  signs  of  debility  from 
the  early  forties.  The  war  years  pumped  in  a 
lot  of  money  and  some  clever  ones  injected 
part  of  the  wealth  into  filmmaking.  Many 
actors  and  actresses  were  lured  out  of  the 
studios  to  work  for  independent  producers 
for  the  big  money  they  offered.  Hordes  of 


independents  entered  the  field  of 
production.  Studio-produced  film 
production  came  down  alarmingly.  As  in 
Bombay  where  heavy  inroads  were  made  by 
unscrupulous  moneyed  section,  Bengali  film 
industry  could  not  withstand  the  onslaught. 
Since  the  end  of  war  a  shifting  of  workplace 
by  directors  from  Calcutta  to  Bombay  was 
witnessed  over  the  years.  In  a  few  years 
directors  like  Bimal  Roy,  music  directors,  like 
S  D  Burman,  technicians,  even  actors  and 
actresses  left  for  Bombay  (Nimai  Ghosh  went 
to  Madras  in  the  fifties)  for  more  secure 
working  conditions. 

Partition  in  1947  created  insecurity, 
instability  and  uncertainty  with  the  loss  of 
half  the  Bengali  market  and  general  disorder. 
Literature  and  theatre,  however,  showed 
noticeable  activity.  IPTA  had  already  been 
formed  and  new  experiments,  were  on  the 
cards.  Independence  did  not  seem  to  bring 
immediate  hope  and  glory  for  cinema.  But  a 
stir  in  the  intellectual  front  made  itself  felt 
when  the  first  film  society  was  organised  by 
Satyajit  Ray,  Chidananda  Dasgupta  and  others 
like  Nimai  Ghosh,  Harisadhan  Dasgupta. 
Cinema  had  not  yet  been  recognised  as  an 
art  form  in  our  country  as  the  average  fare 
dished  out  did  not  perhaps  merit  such  a  label 
to  the  cognoscenti.  Exposure  to  the  best  of 
world  cinema  was  conspicuous  by  its 
absence.  The  young  group  of  people  had 
read  and  heard  about  the  other  kind  of 
cinema  and  were  eager  to  open  out  to  world 
cinema  by  launching  a  movement.  The 
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atmosphere  became  electric. 

A  series  of  happenings  enthused  them. 
Jean  Renoir’s  visit  to  Calcutta  for  making  The 
River  gave  them  the  chance  to  see  at  first 
hand  how  a  master  approached  his  subject. 
Discussions  with  him  opened  a  new  vista  to 
them.  Then  in  a  couple  of  years  came  the  first 
International  Film  Festival  of  India  in  1952. 
An  unprecedented  viewing  experience 
transported  film  buffs  to  a  world  they  had  so 
long  aspired  to  reach. 

In  1951,  Nimai  Ghosh  made  Chhinnamul, 
on  the  apalling  conditions  of  the  displaced 
people  from  East  Pakistan.  As  a  cameraman 
he  knew  how  the  tragic  situation  should  be 
filmed  and  he  turned  a  director  to  make  that 
reality  a  vivid  account  of  the  political  and 
social  upheaval  that  engulfed  Bengal.  This 
was  followed  by  Nagarik  by  Ritwik  Ghatak,  a 
second  attempt  to  capture  the  devastations 
of  partition.The  film  was  not  released  at  the 
time.  These  were  intrepid  attempts  at 
filmmaking  in  Calcutta  which  swam  against 
the  prevailing  current  in  Tollygunge. 

The  mainstream  Bengali  industry, 
continued  to  be  affected  by  the  shrinking 
market.  Like  in  Calcutta,  Bombay  industry 
also  did  away  with  studio  system  due  to  the 
thrust  of  black  money  and  the  new  class  of 
producers.  The  star  system  evolved  as  funds 
were  used  less  for  the  production  per  se  but 
to  placate  the  stars  who  with  their  good 
looks,  song  and  dance  and  extravaganza 
would  capture  the  public.  These  Hindi  films 
were  assured  of  the  market  in  the  non-Hindi 
areas  also.  The  lowest  common  denominator 
of  taste  of  the  audience  was  aimed  at  and 
much  of  this  crap  was  lapped  up. 

Bengali  films  were  hardpressed  by  the 
dominance  of  such  Hindi  films.  In  the  face  of 
such  adversity  two  new  stars  were  born  in 
Tollygunge.  Uttam  Kumar,  with  Suchitra  Sen, 
formed  the  star  couple  in  accepted  sense. 
From  the  early  fifties  onwards  they  became 
the  mainstay  of  commercial  Bengali  cinema 
for  more  than  a  decade.  The  industry  gained 
a  little  confidence.  The  stars  could  rescue 
them  when  the  going  was  really  tough. 

But  the  lack  of  foresight  became  evident 
in  the  industry’s  extraordinary  reluctance  to 
invest  in  toning  up  the  infrastructure — better 
laboratory  and  equipment  facilities  and 
production  in  colour.  The  result  was 
reflected  in  shoddy  local  production  and  the 
avoidable  dependence  on  unnecessary  trips 


to  Bombay  and  Madras  for  making  films  in 
colour. 

Satyajit  Ray  launched  his  career  in 
filmmaking  in  circumstances  well  known.  In 
1955,  Pather  Panchali  was  released.  The 
audience  seemed  too  overwhelmed  to  react 
in  the  first  few  weeks,  and  the  detractors 
viewed  it  with  mild  derision.  But  soon 
people  came  to  realise  that  they  were  witness 
to  a  momentous  happening  in  the  creative 
arena.  Yet  the  visual  excitement  came  from 
the  much  used  tool  in  the  Bengali  cinema  - 
the  translation  of  a  literary  classic  to  the 
screen.  Only  this  time  it  was  a  transformation 
using  untried  technicians,  mostly 
non-professional  actors,  and  actresses,  Ray 
created  a  transcendence.  In  a  trice  the 
picture  of  rural  Bengal  was  laid  open  to  a 
world  with  a  universal  story.  People  with 
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men,  women  and  children  portrayed  in 
glowing  human  terms.  The  atmosphere  is 
authentic  and  the  tone  lyrical.  The  story  is  the 
timeless  saga  of  a  family  struggling  for  a 
modest  living  in  a  small  place.  Ray  went  on  to 
create  an  impressive  chronicle  of  Indian 
society  for  nearly  four  decades.  He  himself 
observed  that  he  did  not  like  to  be  typed  as  a 
filmmaker.  That  explains  his 
experimentation  in  fantasy,  comedy, 
children’s  stories,  social  commentary.  He 
was  an  avteur  in  best  sense,  exercising 
personal  control  over  his  films  more  than 
any  other  major  director.  His  own  film 
stories  had  special  qualities  - 
Kanchanjangha  ( 1962),  the  first  colour  film, 
Nayak  in  which  he  cast  the  matinee  idol  of 
the  Bengali  screen  Uttam  Kumar,  Pikoo, 
made  for  the  French  T.V.,  Shakha  Proshakha,  a 


French  production,  Agantuk  his  last  film  and 
the  Uttaran  which  he  wrote  but  could  not 
take  up  as  death  intervened.  All  of  them  bear 
the  typical  Ray  stamp  in  conception  and 
execution.  The  sequel  to  Goopy  Gyne  Bagha 
Byne,  Sonar  Kella  and  Jai  Baba  Pheiunath 
also  exude  a  certain  charm  and  are 
favourites  of  all  age  groups.  ‘The  supreme 
humanist  of  the  world’s  directors’,  never 
faltered  in  his  conviction  and  easily  spurned 
offers  of  filmmaking  even  from  Hollywood 
as  they  did  not  meet  his  terms.  The 
consummate  artist  also  lived  the  life  true  to 
his  conscience.  His  prodigious  output  of 
thirty  six  films,  including  documentaries  in 
as  many  years  is  a  testimony  to  his  single 
mindedness.  Even  when  portraying  the 
depth  of  poverty  he  never  allowed  his  vision 
to  be  clouded  by  pessimism.  He  lifted 
Bengali  cinema  out  of  the  morass  of 
sloppiness  and  half  baked  ideas  about  the 
medium  that  had  relegated  it  to  the 
backwaters.  His  influence_on  the  cinema  of 
other  regions  of  India  inspired  new 
movements  in  Karnataka  and  Kerala.  Later 
the  new  wave  in  Hindi  cinema  in  the  early 
seventies  started  largely  with  funds  from  the 
Government  agencies,  also  owed  its 
inspiration  to  the  pathbreaking  work  of  Ray. 
In  Calcutta  itself,  it  created  an  ambience,  in 
the  late  fifties,  not  only  in  the  form  of  better 
taste  for  good  cinema,  but  in  the  urge  to 
experiment.  Some  producers  saw,  it  was 
easier  to  find  commercial  outlet  for  a  new 
type  of  film  of  modest  budget  without  the 
forbidding  presence  of  actors  and  actress  of 
higher  financial  range,  and  invested  in  such 
films.  Apart  from  his  two  major 
contemporaries,  Ritwik  Ghatak  and  Mrinal 
Sen  who  also  could  perhaps  breathe  a  little 
freely  in  the  otherwise  stifling  atmosphere 
of  Bengali  cinema,  others  also  thought  of 
making  their  foray  into  filmmaking.  There 
were  some  who  joined  feature  filmmaking 
only  to  make  one  film,  like  Barin  Saha, 
Chidananda  Dasgupta,  Bhupendra  Kr.  Sanyal 
and  O.C.  Ganguly.  It  would  not  have  been 
possible  for  them  to  make  a  start  if  the 
situation  had  not  been  radically  altered  by 
the  overwhelming  presence  of  Ray. 

Two  characteristics  of  Ritwik  Ghatak  for 
which  he  stands  out  among  other  filmmakers 
are  his  originality  and  his  daring.  His 
association  with  IPTA  must  have  imbued  in 
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him  strong  social  awareness  which  is  the 
hallmark  of  his  filmmaking.  Himself 
uprooted  by  the  partition  of  Bengal,  he  cried 
out  with  deep  feeling  against  the  politician 
who  brought  Partition  and  endless  misery  to 
the  people  of  Bengal. 

After  his  first  film  Nagarik  (1952)  failed  to 
be  released,  he  made  Ajantrik  in  1958,  an 
unusual  story  of  the  relationship  of  a  taxi 
driver  with  his  car  attributing  human 
qualities  to  the  machine.  The  response  to  the 
film  was  sensational  for  the  initiated 
audience  which  was  gradually  taking  shape 
by  that  time  when  Ray  had  already  made 
three  films  and  the  vigorous  film  movement 
was  in  full  swing.  It  was  clear  that  another 
filmmaker  of  outstanding  talent  had 
appeared  on  the  horizon. 

Of  the  eight  films  made  by  Ghatak  in  two 
decades,  the  three  in  a  row,  Meghe  Dhaka 


Tara,  Komal  Gandhar  and  Subarnarekha 

were  on  the  theme  of  partition,  to  which 
Ghatak  was  never  reconciled.  The  tone  is 
often  harsh,  the  tenor  uneven  and  the 
dialogue  theatrical.  The  characters  take  on 
archetypal  traits  which  Ghatak  often 
underlined.  He  made  a  highly  emotional  film 
Titas  Ekti  Nadir  Naam  after  Bangladesh  had 
been  liberated.  The  long,  meandering, 
sometimes  clumsy  course  of  the  film  reflects 
life  itself  in  its  myriad  moods.  His  last  film 
Jukti,  Takko,  Gappo  discourse  on  the  state  of 
contemporary  society  even  though  he  never 
gave  up  hope. 

The  strength  of  his  feelings  and  his  unused 
theories  have  often  blurred  his 
acomplishment  as  a  craftsman.  Most  of  his 
films  failed  at  the  box  office  or  were  not 
released  at  all  even  though  in  his  life  time  he 
became  a  cult  figure.  His  untimely  death, 
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perhaps  brought  about  by  a  tempestuous  life 
created  a  sudden  void.  Recent  years  have 
seen  a  new  interest  in  his  work  in  some 
foreign  countries. 

Mrinal  Sen  started  in  1956  with  a  film 
which  even  he  does  not  care  to  remember 
now.  Next  year  with  Neel  Akasher  Niche, 
based  on  a  story  by  Mahadevi  Varma,  he 
became  well  known  as  a  director.  Baishe 
Sraban  (I960)  established  him  as  a  frontrank 
filmmaker.  Deft  portrayals  of  reality  and 
command  over  the  medium  made  him  one 
of  the  three  new  masters  of  cinema  in 
Calcutta.  His  association  with  the  cultural 
movements  of  the  Left  and  the  film  societies 
gave  him  the  additional  right  to  be  one 
leaders  of  the  new  cinema  movement.  But 
like  Ghatak  he  also  did  not  find  favour  with 
the  ordinary  filmgoer  and  even  low  budget 
films  he  made  in  the  early  sixties  depicting 


man-woman  relationship  in  everyday  milieu 
in  middle  class  house  failed  to  click.  In  Akash 
Kusum  (1963)  he  dabbled  in  devices  like 
freezeshots  and  jump  cuits  a  la  Truffant  and 
was  promptly  accused  of  gimmickry. 

Despite  his  restless  nature  he  has  always 
been  a  resolute  filmmaker.  He  made  a  film  in 
Oriya  in  1964  which  shows  his  grasp  of  the 
medium  and  sensitive  handling  of  character 
and  situations.  His  real  break,  however,  came 
through  with  Bhuban  Shome  (1969)  in  Hindi 
with  funds  from  the  Film  Finance 
Corporation.  The  new  wave  of  Hindi  cinema 
has  its  origin  in  the  film  and  state  funding  as 
a  matter  of  policy  got  a  shot  in  the  arm.  The 
eventful  but  uneven  career  of  Sen,  took  a 
new  turn  with  Interview  (1971),  Calcutta  7 1 , 
Padatik  and  Chorus  made  in  quick 
succession.  The  period  was  of  political 
turmoil,  the  leftist  forces  were  trying  to 
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consolidate,  and  Sen  was  trying  to  be 
commentator  and  chronicler  of  the  political 
scene  and  at  the  same  time  tried  to  find  new 
forms  of  expression  by  breaking  with  the 
narrative  mould. 

By  the  seventies  he  had  attained  maturity 
as  a  filmmaker  with  a  cause.  His  experiments 
continued;  he  made  a  fine  film  in  Telegu 
(Oka  OOri  Katha),  in  Hindi  (Mrigaya),  till  he 
changed  track  in  Ek  din  Pratidin.  He  finally 
left  behind  the  strident  message  bearing 
exercises,  mellowed  enough  to  look  inward 
and  to  study  the  foibles  of  individuals  caught 
in  the  web  of  society. 

The  film  scene  in  Calcutta  was  covered 
with  glory  by  Satyajit  Ray,  for  the  entire 
period  since  Independence,  by  Ghatak  for 
just  over  a  decade.  Sen  for  over  three 
decades  in  a  crusade  he  continues.  There 
were  others  who  attempted  at  steering  a 
middle  course.  Tapan  Sinha,  a  contemporary 
of  Ray  with  a  solid  technical  background  chose 
to  make  films  on  a  variety  of  themes.  He 
commands  a  sizeable  audience  to  stand  by 
his  large  output.  Tarun  Majumdar  too  is  a 
good  filmmaker  who  has  often  struck  it  rich  at 
the  box  office.  Filmmakers  like  them  have 
sustained  the  industry  with  their  thorough 
mastery  of  the  craft  combined  with  a  keen 


sense  of  the  audience.  Asit  Sen  started  off 
dramatically  with  Chalachal  (1956)  and 
followed  up  for  sometime  but  soon  found 
himself  changing  gear  to  head  for  Bombay. 
Rajen  Tarafdar’s  Ganga  (I960)  had  also  a 
strong  audience  following  for  his  earthy, 
virile,  rich-in-music,  presentations.  There 
was  Harisadhan  Dasgupta,  pioneer 
documentary  filmmaker,  trying  his  hand  in  a 
couple  of  features,  fluid  and  elegant,  but 
somehow  the  foray  has  not  been  repeated. 
Purnendu  Potree  and  O.C.  Ganguly, 
commercial  artists  like  Ray  and  Tarafdar, 
began  with  promise  but  could  not  survive  the 
tough  conditions  in  Bengali  film  production. 
Barin  Saha,  a  cameraman  trained  in  Europe, 
came  with  high  hopes,  made  Tero  Nodir 
Pare,  but  found  himself  left  in  the  lurch. 
Chidananda  Dasgupta  after  a  few  shorts, 
made  Bilet  Pherat  (the  same  name  as  DG’s 
film,  the  first  ‘social’  in  India),  a  tryptych  with 
striking  originality  and  a  certain  freshness. 
But  the  experiment  has  never  been  repeated. 
The  pat  of  Bengali  Cinema  is  littered  with 
many  genuine  inventive  exercises  disrupted 
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by  an  unthinking  industry  and  an  unfeeling 
audience  who  failed  to  support  these 
attempts. 

Even  technicians  of  the  calibre  of  Subrata 
Mitra  and  art  director  Bansi  Chandragupta 
found  themselves  outsiders  in  the 
hidebound  and  moribund  atmosphere  of 
Tollygunge.  Actors  like  Sou  mitra  Chatterjee 
and  actresses  like  Madhabi  and  Aparna  have 
survived  by  their  sheer  professionalism. 
Despite  the  towering  presence  of  Satyajit  Ray 
the  Bengali  film  industry  could  not  pull  itself 
up  from  its  morass.  The  number  of 
showhouses  did  not  rise,  studios  and 
laboratories  failed  to  effect  investment  in 
better  facilities  and  equipment.  The  market 
was  getting  less  attractive  even  in  West 
Bengal  itself,  audience  taste  gradually 
changed  in  the  face  of  the  Hindi  films  with 
their  dazzling  colour,  and  their  extravaganza 
with  dance  and  songs  galore.  There  were  no 
training  facilities;  barring  a  handful, 
filmmakers  were  treading  the  beaten  path. 
Decline  set  in  with  alarming  rapidity. 

The  State  Government  stepped  in  to  the 


breach  in  the  late  seventies  with  a  policy  of 
loan,  grant,  direct  production  and 
investment  in  infrastructure  like  taking  over 
of  a  loss  making  studio  and  later,  setting  up  a 
colour  lab.  A  film  Centre  was  also  set  up  in 
the  mid-eighties.  This  could  not  stem  the 
whole  rot  but  provided  for  the  flowering  of 
new  talents  in  the  late  seventies  and  the 
beginning  of  the  eighties.  Buddhadeb 
Dasgupta,  Gautam  Ghosh,  Utpalendu 
Chakraborty  were  supported  in  their 
filmaking  career  and  acquitted  themselves 
creditably.  A  measure  of  stability  in 
production  was  the  immediate  fall-out,  but 
the  basic  inadequacy  of  release  houses  could 
not  be  met  by  the  state  agencies.  Meanwhile, 
more  and  more  showhouses  were  lured  into 
the  Hindi  distribution  outlet  to  make  matters 
'worse  for  Bengali  cinemai  in  its  own  habitat. 

Government  intervention  seemed  to 
touch  only  the  fringe  of  the  problem.  There 
has  been  a  massive  erosion  in  the  audience 
even  for  films  of  merit ,  T.V.  and  Video  are 
said  to  be  the  villains  but  audience  beeline 
for  some  of  the  commercial  films,  in  recent 
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times  reaffirms  the  imponderability  of  the 
situation.  The  investment  made  on  some 
successful  films  from  Bangladesh  of  highly 
dubious  quality  resulted  in  box  office  returns 
as  never  before.  The  tragic  part  is  the  aping 
of  the  Bombay  films  by  local  filmakers  to 
entice  the  audience.  But  it  sometimes 
backfired.  A  recent  Bengali  ‘social’  Shwet 
Patharer  Thala  was  a  big  hit;  the  audience 
may  have  been  disgusted  with  the  Bombay 
variety  and  opted  for  a  film  with  a  strong 
story  element  and  convincing  portrayal  by 
Aparna  Sen.  Her  role  as  a  director  has  lately 
taken  a  back  seat  though  the  promise  shown 
in  her  first  film  deserved  further  suppport. 

The  account  will  not  be  complete  without 
mentioning  some  of  the  “Saviours”  of  the 
commercial  cinema  like  Sukhen  Das,  acting 
as  a  director  for  more  than  a  decade  and 
Anjan  Chaudhury  who  came  a  few  years  later. 
Provat  Roy  is  the  third  claimant  for  the  role 
and  they  have  been  trying  to  bolster  the 
production  by  churning  out  ‘Commercials’. 
The  mainstream  is  somewhat  protected  but 
the  other  cinema  is  still  limping.  N.F.D.C.  and 
Doordarshan  provide  marginal  support  (to 
Mrinal  Sen,  Buddhadeb  Dasgupta  and  Sandip 
Ray  for  instance).  Now  the  Government  of 
West  Bengal  has  joined  hands  with  N.F.D.C. 


for  joint  production  of  two  films  by 
Nabyendu  Chatterjee  and  Raja  Mitra.  The 
earlier  direct  production  of  the  State 
Government,  Sandip  Ray’s  children’s  film 
and  Gautam  Ghosh’s  Padma  Nadir  Majhi, 
(joint  production  with  a  private  producer  of 
Bangladesh),  could  perhaps  be  occasional 
endeavours  in  the  changed  context. 
Meanwhile,  again  an  outlet  in  the  districts  for 
good  films,  is  sought  to  be  expanded  by  the 
state  government  by  utilising  the  various 
Bhavans. 

The  persistent  anaemia  of  the  Bengali  film 
industry  cannot  be  cured  by  half-baked 
measures.  All  over  the  world  cinema  is  facing 
crises,  one  after  another.  With  the  approach 
of  the  centenary  year  of  cinema  in  1995,  the 
industry  (whatever  is  left  of  it),  the  state 
agencies,  the  filmmakers,  technicians, 
performers,  film  societies,  members  of  the 
audience  should  make  their  vigorous, 
forward  looking  and  honest  efforts  to  put  it 
back  on  the  rails  again.  What  Bengali  cinema 
gave  to  the  country’s  culture  and  even  the 
world’s  is  a  proud  possession.  The  departure 
of  Ray  from  the  scene  should  be  turned  into 
a  force  to  reassert  the  identity  of  Bengali 
cinema  as  art. 
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For  almost  half  a  century,  Assamese 

cinema  looked  up  to  Calcutta  and,  later, 
Bombay  for  its  inspiration.  The 
inevitable  result  of  this  was  that  by  and  large 
it  was  an  imitative  or  derivative  body  of  work. 
A  feel  for  the  indigenous  people  and  a 
genuine  concern  for  their  hardships  and 
aspirations  was  clearly  missing  in  these  films. 
It  was  only  after  a  small  section  of  Assamese 
film-makers  started  looking  inward  and 
began  working  without  the  assistance  of 
outside  influences  that  the  cinema  of  the 
region  started  taking  on  a  look  of  real-ness.  It 
became  authentic  and  relevant. 

The  two  persons  commonly  credited  with 
the  creation  of  a  body  of  new  Assamese 
cinema  are  Dr.  Bhabendranath  Saikia  and 
Jahnu  Barua.  Separated  by  age,  background, 
temperament,  training  and  cinematic 
sensibility,  they  are,  however,  one  by  virtue 
of  their  common  endeavour  to  break  out  of 
the  familiar  mould  of  far-Tetched 
mythologicals  and  high-pitched  social 
dramas,  and  make  films  closer  to  the  soil  and 
common  people  of  Assam. 

A  physicist  by  training  and  a  writer  by 
inclination,  Dr.  Bhaben  Saikia  is  one  of  the 
most  respected  figures  in  the  world  of  artists 
and  intellectuals  in  Assam.  He  gave  up  a 
promising  career  in  high-level  teaching  and 
research  to  try  his  hand  at  the  precarious 
art-science  of  film-making.  In  the  case  of  Dr. 
Saikia  it  was  doubly  precarious  since  he 
came  to  it  without  any  formal  training  in  the 
discipline. 

True,  his  first  films,  Sandhyaraag  and 
Anirbaan,  were  not  outstanding,  but 
discerning  viewers  did  not  fail  to  recognise 
in  them  a  sincere  desire  to  create  something 
different,  even  if  flawed. 

However,  it  was  a  different  story  with 
Agnisnaan,  a  maturer  piece  of  thinking  and 
execution  which  came  in  for  recognition 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Based  on  his  own 
story,  the  film  is  about  a  woman  outraged  by 
the  insensitivity  of  her  husband  and  how  she 
avenges  herself.  Viewers,  including  many 
women,  have  read  all  kinds  of  meanings  into 
the  film,  but  in  the  end  Agnisnaan  remains 
more  than  anything  else  a  moving  human 
document,  far  above  fashionable 
contemporary  feminist  interpretations. 

It  is  a  coincidence  of  sorts  that  Jahnu 
Barua,  a  product  of  the  Pune  Film  Institute, 


should  also  have  come  into  his  own,  like 
Saikia,  with  his  third  feature.  Halodhia 
Choraye  Baodhan  Khai  is  adapted  from  a 
down-to-earth  story  about  a  poor  man’s  loss 
of  innocence  in  the  face  of  undeserved 
persecution  by  familiar  vested  interests.  The 
story  is  by  the  well-known  writer-journalist, 
Homen  Borgohain. 

Using  the  students  agitation  in  Assam  as  its 
backdrop,  Papori,  Barua’s  second  film,  is  as 
much  a  part  of  the  country’s  explicit  political 
Cinemas  it  is  an  affirmation  of  both  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  inherent  in  human 
equations. 

But  in  Halodhia  Barua  is  seen  to  launch  on 
a  more  individualistic  quest  for 
self-expression  while  remaining  alive  to  the 
need  to  focus  on  popular  predicaments. 

Born  into  a  farming  family,  Barua  was  on 
familiar  ground  as  he  related  the  ordeals  of 
the  small  farmer,  Rakheshwar,  and  that  of  his 
wife  and  children.  With  the  help  of  slight  but 
genuine  flicks  of  his  regional  ethnic  brush, 
Barua  painted  a  canvas  of  unequal  struggle 
between  a  deeply-entrenched  system  and 
poor,  defenceless  individuals. 
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Compared  to  Assamese  cinema,  as 
sculpted  by  the  likes  of  Saikia  and  Barua  in 
the  past  decade  or  so,  Oriya  cinema  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  The  golden  jubilee  of 
Oriya  cinema  was  celebrated  in  Cuttack  in 
1984,  the  first  Oriya  film,  a  mythological 
called  Sitar  Bibaha  (Sita’s  Marriage)  having 
been  made  in  1934.  Unfortunately,  in  the 
almost  six  decades  since  the  making  of  that 
film,  Oriya  cinema  does  not  seem  to  have 
progressed  much  beyond  mythologicals, 
musicals  or  social  melodramas.  But  for 
Mrinal  Sen’s  Oriya  film,  Matira  Marfisa  The 
Man  of  Earth),  which  acted  as  a  shot  in  the 
arm  for  a  handful  of  young  people  wanting 
to  do  something  different,  it  is  likely  that  the 
picture  on  the  banks  of  the  Mahanadi  would 
have  been  even  more  disheartening. 

Matira  Manisa,  which  Sen  made  more  than 
a  quarter  century  ago,  ranks  as  one  of  the  few 
worthwhile  films  made  in  Oriya.  Arguably  it 
was  the  first  meaningful  film  in  Oriya,  made 
in  a  style  that  was  part-feature, 
part-documentary.  Both  in  content  (the 
disintegration  of  a  farming  family  under  the 
pressure  of  changing  economic  and  social 


conditions)  as  well  as  in  treatment,  the  film  is 
deserving  of  serious  notice.  The  withering 
away  of  the  joint  family  has  rarely  been 
handled  in  any  regional  cinema  with  greater 
sensitivity  or  sadness. 

Here,  it  is  difficult  not  to  compare  Nirad 
Mahapatra’s  critically  acclaimed  Maya  Miriga 
(The  Mirage)  to  Matira  Manisa,  for  both 
depict  the  breakdown  of  the  hallowed 
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institution  of  the  joint  family,  the  only 
difference  being  that  the  younger  film  is  set 
in  a  small  town  whereas  Sen  had  taken  his 
camera  to  the  countryside.  Matira  Manisa  has 
a  simple  story,  simply  and  effectively  told, 
with  some  fine  performances  by  unknown 
artistes  in  real,  home-grown  roles. 

Nirad  Mahapatra,  an  alumnus  of  the  Pune 
Film  Institute  where  he  has  been  a  teacher  as 
well,  claims  to  have  been  influenced  by 
Ritwik  Ghatak  and  the  Japanese  master,  Ozu, 
notwithstanding  their  vastly  differing  social 
philosophies  and  styles  of  film-making.  He 
Says  that  it  was  the  Ghatak  classic  Meghe 
Dhaka  Tara  which  inspired  him  to  make 
Maya  Miriga  on  a  somewhat  similar  theme. 

The  honesty,  freshness  and  technical 
competence  that  one  encountered  in  Maya 
Miriga  naturally  made  one  look  forward  to 
something  more  from  Mahapatra. 
Unfortunately,  there  has  been  nothing 
forthcoming  for  the  past  decade  which 
makes  one  think  that  perhaps  he  is  one  of 
those  one-film  wonders.  One  wonders  as  to 
what  happened  to  his  promise  that  he  would 
be  making  a  film  on  unmarried  working  girls 
living  in  a  hostel,  called  Sesh  Basanti  (Last 
Spring)  ? 

The  other  well-known  Oriya  film-maker 
today  is  Manmohan  Mahapatra,  who  is  also  a 
graduate  of  the  Film  Institute.  Where  Nirad 
has  failed  to  come  up  with  a  second  film  in 


ten  years,  Manmohan  has  been  making  a  film 
a  year.  In  fact,  there  have  been  years  when  he 
has  completed  one  and  started  on  a  second. 
This  prolificacy  has,  in  a  sense,  been  his 
undoing,  preventing  him  from  realising  his 
full  potential  and  making  him  settle  for  an 
ill-deserved  mediocrity.  If  he  had  spaced  out 
his  films,  giving  himself  more  time  to  think 
them  out,  perhaps  he  would  have  been  able 
to  leave  a  deeper  impression  on  the 
perceptive  viewer.  As  is  to  be  expected,  some 
of  his  recent  films  reveal  a  startling 
unevenness  in  quality. 

Neeraba  Jhada  (The  Silent  Storm)  was 
exceedingly  slow,  perhaps  to  convey  the 
tenor  and  pace  of  the  lives  of  the  people 
portrayed,  but  had  patches  of  strength  and 
intensity.  However,  what  followed  Neeraba 
Jhada  did  little  justice  to  the  expectations 
Manmohan  had  aroused.  Klanta  Aparanha 
(The  Tired  Afternoon)  was  more  tiring  than 
anything  else,  the  young  director  had 
previously  done. 

Thus  it  is  that  Oriya  cinema  today  is  caught 
between  the  two  extremes  of  inactivity  and 
prolificacy  as  represented  in  the  respective 
examples  of  the  two  Mahapatras.  Perhaps  A. 
K.  Bir  (director  of  the  promising  Adi 
Mimansa)  will  have  to  do  much  more  if  Oriya 
cinema  is  to  be  lifted  out  of  the  dullness  of 
spirit  into  which  it  has  fallen. 
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A  part  from  the  tragedy  of  Partition  which 
left  Punjab  and  Bengal  virtually  in 
JL  Xshambles,  Independence  created 
economic  chaos  which  seriously  affected  the 
film  industry  along  with  most  other 
businesses.  Maharashtra,  being  a  distance 
away  from  the  scene  of  blood  thirsty  killing, 
was  only  marginally  affected,  but  the  Marathi 
film  industry  faced  trauma  for  another 
reason.  Master  Vinayak  had  been  a  stalwart 
amongst  the  directors  of  Marathi  cinema 
from  the  pre-War  days,  with  his  fresh  and 
meaningful  approach  to  film  making.  He 
shone  like  a  beacon  amid  his  colleagues  like 
V.  Shantaram  and  Bhal  G.  Pendharkar.  Master 
Vinayak  was  in  the  midst  of  planning  a  new 
film  when  he  fell  seriously  ill.  This  did  not 
deter  him,  and  from  his  sick  bed  he  gave 
instructions  to  his  cameraman  to  shoot 
scenes  of  the  Independence  Day 
celebrations  in  various  parts  of  Bombay  city 
which  he  would  insert  into  his  projected 
film.  But  that  was  not  to  be.  Just  three  days 
after  Independence,  Master  Vinayak  died  on 
18th  August,  and  the  Marathi  film  industry, 
which  had  escaped  the  fire  of  Partition,  was 
orphaned  by  the  death  of  one  of  its  most 
notable  directors. 

Master  Vinayak  was  teacher  in  a  Kolhapur 
school  when  he  decided  to  forsake  the 
pursuit  of  teaching  to  enter  Prabhat  Film  Co. 
as  an  actor.  Being  a  popular  teacher,  he  was 
given  a  fond  farewell  by  his  students,  and  an 
excerpt  from  his  address  at  the  function  is 
worth  quoting.  He  said  :  ‘I  am  going  to  films 
which  I  consider  to  be  a  different  medium  of 
teaching.  We  use  the  blackboard  and  chalk 
sticks  to  make  a  point  in  school.  I  shall  now 
utilise  celluloid  and  the  camera  for  the  same 
purpose.’  This  was  the  philosophy  with 
which  he  approached  his  films  after 
becoming  a  director,  to  give  a  proper  sense 
of  direction  to  the  Marathi  film  industry. 

1 

The  end  of  Second  World  War  came  in 
1945,  and  with  it,  the  values  of  the  pre-War 
days  of  the  1930s  disappeared  for  ever. 
Marathi  cinema  could  not  keep  aloof  from 
the  New  World  that  was  emerging.  Master 
Vinayak’s  lofty  idealism  and  Shantaram’s 
social  commitment  were  engulfed  by  new 
trends,  and  Marathi  cinema  lost  its  • 
pre-eminent  position.  Satyajit  Ray,  in  one  of 


his  articles  published  in  Cinema  Vision,  had 
proclaimed  that,  during  the  1930s,  Marathi 
cinema  was  far  ahead  of  Bengal  in  cinematic 
art :  Whilst  this  may  have  been  true  of  the 
pre-War  period,  the  scene  changed 
dramatically  after  India  attained 
Independence.  All  that  was  laudable  in 
Marathi  cinema  began  to  take  a  back  seat,  and 
actually  veered  off  at  a  tangent  during  the 
years  to  come. 

World  cinema  and  parallel  cinema  may 
not  have  existed,  Pather  Panchali  may  never 
have  made  its  appearance,  as  far  as  the  film 
makers  of  the  late  1940s  and  50s  active 
during  first  decade  of  Independence  were 
concerned. 

Maharashtra  being  the  foremost  of  the 
pioneer  of  the  film  industry.  Marathi  cinema 
was  not  confined  to  one  centre,  unlike 
Calcutta  where  all  regional  cinema  in  the 
East,  whether  it  Bengali,  Assami  or  Oriya;  or 
Madras  where  most  films  in  the  four  south 
Indian  languages  were  produced.  Bombay 
was  the  premier  production  centre  of 
Maharashtra,  dominated  by  Hindi  cinema 
though  also  having  Marathi,  Gujarati  films 
produced  at  its  many  studios.  The  studio 
system  was  collapsing,  and  film  makers  and 
artistes,  so  long  on  studio  pay  rolls,  found  it 
difficult  to  adjust  to  new  conditions.  Though 
other  production  centres  were  similarly 
affected,  the  position  in  Maharashtra  was 
much  worse  due  to  the  existence  of  three 
centres  apart  from  Bombay.  The  strong 
influence  of  Hollywood  cinema  which  was 
ever  present  in  Bombay,  was  not  what  the 
Marathi  film  makers  appreciated,  preferring 
to  remain  loyal  to  trends  developed  in 
literature. 

The  prevailing  situation  during  the  War 
made  production  extremely  difficult  for 
Marathi  Producers,  what  with  lack  of  finance 
and  the  red  tapeism  of  the  Licence  system 
introduced  by  Government  to  conserve 
scarce  film  stock.  This  is  reflected  in  the 
alarmingly  few  Marathi  films  produced 
during  the  War  and  immediately  afterwards. 
In  1943  and  1944,  there  were  just  five  films 
each  year,  and  the  industry  touched  the  nadir 
in  1945  when  not  a  single  Marathi  film  was 
released.  In  1946,  there  were  just  two  films 
to  reach  the  screen.  To  keep  the  wolf  from 
the  door,  the  Marathi  film  producers  turned 
to  Hindi  cinema  which  proved  to  be  a 
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blessing  in  disguise.  With  a  demand  for 
cheap  entertainment  by  the  war  weary 
audience,  Hindi  films  began  to  be  packed 
with  crime,  sex,  songs  and  dances, 
something  which  Marathi  cinema  perforce 
escaped  from.  It  is  probable  that  had  Marathi 
films  flourished  during  the  War  years,  it  too 
would  have  followed  the  Hindi  film  pattern. 
Mercifully  and,  indeed  accidentally,  this  did 
not  happen. 

Government  abolished  the  licencing 
system  for  films  in  1947,  and  Marathi  cinema 
began  to  make  a  come  back.  Two  films 
released  in  1948  proved  to  be  trail  blazers 
and  set  the  tone  of  Marathi  films  for  the  next 
decade,  1947  to  1957.  The  two  films  were 
Shantaram’s  Ram  Joshi  (also  in  Hindi  entitled 
Lokshair  Ram  Joshi  and  Baburao 
Pendharkar’s  Jai  Malhar  (Hey  God).  The 
common  factor  of  both  these  films  was  the 
form  of  folk  dance  and  music  known  as 
Lavani  which  is  the  backbone  of  Marathi  folk 
theatre  Tamasha.  Ram  Joshi  was  a  period  film 
of  the  life  and  times  of  the  Shair  who 
performed  Tamas  ha  during  the  decline  of 
the  Peshwas  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
century.  Ram  Joshi  hailed  from  a  family  of 
priests,  and  it  was  unthinkable  that  a  Brahmin 
lad  would  join  a  Tamasha  group  which 
would  lead  to  social  taboo.  To  that  extent, 
Ram  Joshi  told  the  story  of  the  Brahmin  who 
mingled  with  persons  from  lower  castes  in 
their  Tamashas,  and  fell  in  love  with  one  of 
the  Tamasha  girls.  Jai  Malhar  narrated  the 
story  of  the  downtrodden  people  belonging 
to  lower  castes,  at  a  time  when  the  caste 
system  reigned  supreme.  Both  films  were 
written  by  G.  D.  Madgulkar,  and  turned  out 
to  be  smash  hits  at  the  boxoffice.  Other 
producers  followed  this  lead,  and  the 
Tamasha  and  Lavani  were  extensively  used 
to  provide  entertainment  in  the  Marathi  films 
produced  till  about  1970. 

During  the  first  decade  after 
Independence,  Marathi  cinema  followed  the 
trends  of  the  1930s  with  stories  having  form 
and  content.  Both  Ram  Joshi  and  Jai  Malhar 
had  strong  literary  backgrounds.  The  story  of 
Jai  Malhar  was  written  by  Dinkar  Patil  who 
won  the  story  prize  awarded  by  the 
important  Marathi  Magazine,  Kirloskar.  It 
may  be  recorded  that  interest  in  literature 
stemmed  from  the  films  that  New  Theatres 
produced  with  the  introduction  of  talkies. 


After  viewing  the  films  by  Debaki  Kumar 
Bose,  P.C.  Barua,  Nitin  Bose  and  others, 
Marathi  film  makers  imbibed  the  importance 
of  the  literary  content  of  stories  in  cinema. 
Almost  all  leading  writers  like  Acharya  Atre, 
Mama  Warekar,  V.  S.  Khandekar,  Vishram 
Bedekar,  Anant  Kanekar  and  others  were 
roped  in  by  Marathi  film  makers. 


The  mainstay  of  Marathi  cinema  till  the 
mid-1950s  had  been  mythological  and 
historical  stories.  Baburao  Pendharkar,  who 
had  been  in  films  since  the  silent  era  with 
Baburao  Painter  and  whose  fame  had  spread 
beyond  the  borders  of  Maharashtra,  as  actor 
realised  the  importance  of  literature  in 
cinema.  When  he  became  a  producer,  he 
bought  new  ideas,  new  writers  and  new 
directors  to  the  fore,  both  before  and  after 
the  2nd  World  War.  His  Jai  Malhar  was  to 
prove  that  Regional  cinema  had  to  emerge 
from  the  soil,  and  is  recognised  as  a  major 
milestone  in  Marathi  cinema.  Jai  Malhar  was 
to  be  followed  as  an  example  for  Marathi  film 
makers  for  the  next  four  decades.  The  genre 
is  called  rural  drama.  Literature  dominated 
during  the  first  decade  after  Independence 
with  eminent  persone  like  Vishram  Bedekar, 
G.D.  Madgulkar,  short  story  writer  and 
novelist  Vyankatesh  Madgulkar,  Dinkar  Patil 
and  P.L.  Deshpande  contributing  many 
scripts  to  Marathi  cinema. 

The  scripts  of  Ram  Joshi  and  Jai  Malhar 
were  very  well  conceived,  tightly  woven  and 
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with  a  strong  poetic  flavour.  This  gave  rise  to 
the  notion  that  noted  writers  should  be 
engaged  for  the  scripts  and  dialogue,  a 
concept  that  prevails  even  today  in  stark 
commercial  films.  Directors  of  Marathi  films 
do  not  write  their  own  scripts,  and  depend 
upon  the  experts,  may  be  with  some 
modifications  and  suggestions.  The  director 
can  choose  his  own  story  in  keeping  with  his 
temperament  and  ability,  but  the  writer 
remains  supreme.  In  this  respect,  it  may  be 
said  that  Marathi  cinema  is  ‘Author’s  Cinema’. 

The  literary  content  of  good  films  in 
Marathi  have  established  a  set  pattern.  The 
emotional  thrust  of  the  films  emerge  through 
the  songs,  and  the  characterisation  dictates 
the  narrative.  These  characteristics 
manifested  during  the  first  decade  of  the 
talkie  film,  and  continued  even  after 
Independence. 

2 

During  the  1950s,  a  different  genre  of 
Marathi  films  was  introduced  dictated  by  the 
conditions  prevailing.  Both  Pune  studios  had 
closed  down,  and  the  only  studio 
available  for  the  production  of  Marathi  films 
was  in  Kolhapur.  The  popularity  of  the  Hindi 
was  increasing.  Sufficient  number  of  theatres 


were  not  available  for  the  screening  of 
Marathi  films,  and  the  competition  from 
Hindi  films  brought,  in  its  wake,  a  financial 
crisis.  Acharya  Atre  wound  up  his  production 
'unit  and  went  into  politics.  P.L.  Deshpande 
film  failed  with  his  film  Gulacha  Ganpati  and 
forsook  cinema  for  the  theatre,  getting 
instant  success  with  his  first  play,  ‘Tuze  Ahe 
Tuzepashi’,  Vishram  Bedekar  switched  over 
to  directing  Hindi  films,  and  the  only 
prominent  writer  left  with  Marathi  cinema 
was  G.D.  Madgulkar.  Inspite  of  the  grim 
crises,  enlightened  film  makers  like  Raja 
Paranjpe,  Datta  Dharmadhikar,  Ram  Gabale 
&  Raja  Thakur  made  some  good  films  even  if 
they  were  not  commercially  successful. 

Great  changes  took  place  in  the  field  of 
arts  after  the  2nd  World  War.  Modern 
elements  were  introduced  into  Marathi 
poetry.  Short  stories  and  novels  dealt  with 
the  new  ethos  of  post  war  middle  class 
society.  Marathi  theatre  made  a  come  back 
with  the  experimental  theatre  of  Atmaram 
Bhende,  Vijaya  Mehta,  Amol  Palekar  and  Dr. 
Jabbar  Patel.  Prominent  fine  artists  of  the  day 
like  Dinanath  Dalai,  Palashikar,  Gopal 
Deuskar,  Madhav  Satwalekar,  and  M.  R. 
Achrekar  gave  modern  touches  to  their 
portrait  painting,  yet  it  is  ironical  that  Marathi 
cinema  failed  to  keep  step  with  the  new 
experiments  in  world  cinema.  It  continued 
to  travel  further  from  the  ideas  set  by  pre-war 
Marathi  cinema  in  good  taste  and  culture. 
The  new  ethos  that  echoed  in  the  other  fields 
of  arts  in  Maharashtra,  did  not  extend  to 
Marathi  cinema.  It  was  thus,  after  the  first 
futile  efforts  to  pursue  good  cinema,  films 
fell  into  the  hands  of  second  grade 
technicians  by  the  end  of  the  1950s. 

3 

In  I960,  the  Maharashtra  State  came  into 
being  with  Yeshwantrao  Chavan  as  the  first 
Chief  Minister  who  exempted  stage 
performances  from  entertainment  tax,  just 
the  shot  in  the  arm  that  Marathi  theatre 
required  and  within  two  years  it  had 
recovered  its  pristine  glory  to  prosper  both 
thematically  and  financially.  This  provided  a 
new  dimension  of  competition  to  Marathi 
films  which  was  already  affected  by  the 
introduction  of  colour  in  Hindi  films  in  1965. 
The  educated  middle  classes  preferred 
Marathi  theatre  whilst  the  youth  was  drawn 
towards  Hindi  colour  films,  and  the  only 
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audience  left  for  the  Marathi  film  was  rural, 
where  Hindi  was  not  understood.  With  this 
in  mind,  the  Marathi  film  makers  adopted  the 
Tamasha  formula  for  their  films,  and 
produced  films  with  rural  backgrounds.  The 
runaway  success  of  Anant  Mane’s  Tamasha 
oriented  film,  Sangtye  Aaika  (  Listen  To  Me) 
in  1958  was  based  on  this  formula  with 
resounding  success. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  as  to  how  the  rural 
audience  was  drawn  towards  Marathi 
cinema.  Though  both  Jai  Malhar  ‘Ram  Joshi’ 
‘Ram  Ram  Pavhan’,  way  back  in  1948/49,  had 
rural  backgrounds,  these  films  were  mainly 
patronised  by  the  middle  classes  and  the 
migrant  workers  settled  in  the  cities  though 
hailing  from  the  villages.  However,  the  rural 
audience  was  slowly  attracted  towards 
cinema,  and  Shantaram’s  Amar  Bhoopali 
(1953)  story  of  another  Shair  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  18th  Century,  had  the  rural 
audience  storming  the  cinema  theatres  from 
the  countryside.  Sangtye  Aaika  (1958),  the 
film  which  ran  for  an  unprecedented  132 
weeks  at  Pune’s  Aryan  Cinema,  had  the  rural 
audience  at  its  peak. 

Predictably,  during  the  next  twelve  years 
or  so,  Marathi  cinema  was  almost  exclusively 
devoted  to  rural  drama  with  the  same 
artistes,  same  directors,  and  same  music 
directors,  produced  on  shoe  string  budgets. 
The  domination  of  the  rural  subjects  led  to 
Marathi  Cinema  being  cut  off  from  world 
cinema,  innovations  new  ideas  and  new 
talents.  Hindi  cinema  was  making  deep 
inroads  into  the  rural  areas  as  the  generation 
born  after  Independence  had  been 
compulsorily  taught  Hindi  in  school,  and 
there  was  no  longer  the  problem  of 
following  the  narrative.  The  situation  for 
Marathi  films  was  so  bad  that  hardly  any 
cinema  was  exclusively  available. 

The  formation  of  the  State  of  Maharashtra 
did  not  offer  any  help  to  Marathi  cinema.  The 
Vidharba  region  had  been  under  Madhya 
Pradesh  and  was  familiar  with  Hindi  whilst 
Marathwada  was  formerly  a  part  of  the 
Nizam’s  dominion  of  Hyderabad  where  Urdu 
was  prevalent.  Only  the  Western  districts  of 
the  new  State  remained  as  the  traditional 
area  for  business  on  Marathi  films.  There 
were  some  sporadic  efforts  towards  good 
cinema,  notably  with  Madhukar  Pathak’s 


Santh  Vahate  Krishnamai  (Quite  flows  the 
river  Krishna),  Anant  Mane’s  Ek  Gaon  Bara 
Bhangadi’  and  Raja  Thakur’s  Mumbaicha 
Jawai  (Bombay’s  son-in-law). 

Tamasha  artist  Dada  Koudke  made  a 
sensational  entry  into  films  with  Songadya 
(Clown  1971).  He  had  been  very  popular  on 
the  stage  with  his  comic  performances. 
Songadya  was  an  instant  hit,  and  if' 
Dadasaheb  Phalke  had  used  the  cinema 
medium  as  magic’,  Kondke  treated  it  as 
‘burlesque’.  The  audience  from  the  rural 
areas  loved  his  films,  and  patronised  them  in 
droves.  This  tremendous  success  of  Dada 
Kondke  shattered  all  hopes  of  Marathi 
cinema  turning  over  a  new  leaf.  Kondke 
produced  no  less  than  eight  Jubilee  hits  in  a 
row,  probably  a  world  record. 
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With  the  dawn  of  the  1970s,  Satyadev 
Dubey  made  a  very  bold  effort  by  filming 
Vijay  Tendulkar’s  stage  play,  Shantata  Court 
Chalu  Ahe  (Silence,  the  Court  is  in  Session) 
under  the  same  title.  Govind  Nihalani  was  his 
cameraman,  but  the  experiment  was  far 
ahead  of  its  time.  Conceived  in  cinematic 
form  of  its  own,  the  film  was  a  complete 
departure  from  the  conventional  Marathi 
formula  film.  It  was  financed  by  NFDC. 
Dubey  had  International  cinema  in  mind,  but 
after  the  very  disappointing  results,  he  never 
directed  a  film  again. 

Shantaram  returned  to  Marathi  film 
making  with  Pinjra  (1972)  (The  cage).  It  was 
produced  in  colour,  and  was  the  biggest 
commercial  success  of  the  time.  The 
outstanding  success  of  Pinjra  encouraged  the 
introduction  of  colour  into  Marathi  cinema. 
Though  the  film  was  technically  excellent,  it 
could  do  little  to  lift  the  standard  of  Marathi 
cinema  as,  again,  it  was  a  rural  drama. 

It  was  in  1975  that  dramatist  Vijay 
Tendulkar  wrote  Samana  (The 
Confrontation)  to  provide  a  new  approach  to 
Marathhcinema.  The  story,  a  contemporary 
subject,  had  strong  thematic  content,  and 
dealt  with  the  noveau  riche  sugar  barons 
who  wielded  both  money  power  and  muscle 
power  after  the  beginning  of  the  cooperative 
movement  in  Western  Maharashtra.  The  film 
was  directed  by  Dr.  Jabbar  Patel  who  hailed 
from  the  theatre  and  with  little  knowledge  of 
film  technique.  The  author  backed  story 
came  up  with  excellent  performances  by  Dr. 
Shreeram  Lagoo  and  Nilu  Phule.  It  was  the 


official  Indian  entry  at  the  Berlin  Film  Festival 
in  1976.  Dr.  Tabbar  Patel  followed  up  this 
film  with  Simhasan  in  1978)  which  was  based 
on  two  novels  and  was  scripted  by  Vijay 
Tendulkar.  It  may  be  said  to  be  the  best 
political  film  made  in  any  Indian  language. 
The  strong  political  theme  was  backed  by 
fine  performances  from  Aroon  Sarnaik,  Dr. 
Lagoo  and  Datta  Bhat.  Here  again  it  was  the 
author  who  dominated  rather  than  the 
director. 

Nachiket  and  Jayoo  Patwardhan  directed 
22nd  June  1897  in  1979  which  was  a 
cinematically  well  conceived  film.  Both  Amol 
Palekar’s  Akreit  (1981)  and  Dr.  Jabbar  Patel's 
Umbartha  (In  Hindi  Subah)  were  brave 
efforts  to  present  Marathi  cinema  with  a  new 
look,  coming  from  the  pen  of  Vijay 
Tendulkar.  The  script  of  Akreit  bagged  the 
top  prize  in  NFDC’s  script  competition. 
Umbartha  was  based  upon  a  novel  and  Smita 
Patil  gave  an  outstanding  performance  in  the 
film.  Raj  Dutt’s  Shapit  (Curse)  in  1982  tackled 
the  subject  of  bonded  labour.  Unfortuntely, 
all  these  strenuous  efforts  to  bring  Marathi 
cinema  within  the  orbit  of  parallel  cinema  in 
India  failed  at  the  boxoffice. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  five  year  plan,  Pather 
Panchali  was  released  to  bring  a  new 
dimension  to  the  films  in  West  Bengal,  whilst 
in  Maharashtra  the  industrial  growth  went 
from  strength  to  strength  though  Marathi 
cinema  languished.  Industrialisation  in  the 
State  gave  birth  to  rapid  urbanisation  and 
consumer  culture  reached  its  peak.  In 
literacy,  Maharashtra  stands  second  in  India. 
It  is  a  pity  that  industrialisation  did  not  help 
Marathi  cinema  to  usher  in  new  era  of  film 
culture. 

5 

The  advent  of  colour  into  Marathi  cinema 
brought  about  a  wind  of  change.  The  cost  of 
production  went  up  by  leaps  and  bounds  to 
defeat  efforts  of  dedicated  film  makers  to 
experiment  with  their  subjects.  With  the  rise 
of  consumer  culture  in  the  rural  areas,  the 
rural  dramas,  so  long  the  strong  point  of 
Marathi  commercial  cinema,  was  no  longer 
appreciated.  New  film  makers  like  Sachin 
and  Mahesh  Kothare,  both  former  child 
stars  in  Hindi  Films,  arose  and  introduced 
urbanised  comedies.  Their  films  attracted 
the  youth,  and  the  biggest  hits  were  Sachin’s 
Gammat  Jammat  (Fun),  Ashi  hi  banwa  Banwi 
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(Cheating),  Eka  Peksha  Ek  (One  upon 
Another)  and  Mahesh  Kothare’s 
‘Dhoomdhadaka’  (Fanfare),  De  Dana  Dhan 
(Fight)  and  ‘Thartharahat’  (Shaking).  These 
films  hit  the  screen  during  the  mid  1980s. 
The  tremendous  success  of  these  cliche 
comedies  wiped  out  any  chance  of  anyone 
attempting  new  experiments  with  Marathi 
cinema.  It  is  worth  noting  a  point  affecting 
Marathi  cinema,  Marathi  cinema  lacks  new 
talent  due  to  the  breakdown  of  the  studio 
system  in  the  1950s.  These  studios  were  the 
institutions  from  where  new  talent  could 
emerge.  The  Films  and  TV  Institute  at  Pune 
has  not  given  even  one  director  to  Marathi 
films,  though  there  are  a  few  technicians 
from  FTII.  Added  to  this  is  the  fact  that  the 
educated  classes  are  not  attracted  towards 
cinema,  and  very  few  came  to  the  film 
industry  from  this  class. 

The  biggest  bonanza  for  Marathi  film 
producers  to  day  is  the  State  Government’s 
Tax  refund  scheme.  Under  this  scheme,  a 
producer  is  reimbursed  to  the  maximum 
extent  of  Rs.  12,00,000  from  the 
entertainment  tax  collected.  This  amount  is 
paid  to  the  producer  after  he  commences 
another  film,  and  as  the  average  negative  cost 
of  a  Marathi  film  is  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rs.  16,00,000,  he  is  well  protected.  If  the  tax 
collected  is  less  than  Rs. 12,00,000,  then  he 
receives  only  that  amount  which  is  collected. 
The  scheme  has  been  in  force  since  1975, 
and  has  encouraged  some  Hindi  film 
producers  to  go  in  for  Marathi  films.  Due  to 
the  Tax  Refund  Scheme,  the  average  number 
of  Marathi  films  produced  annually  remains 
steady  at  between  20  to  25  films. 

Today,  story  based  films  have 
disappeared,  and  formula  stories  have  taken 
their  place  from  writers  who  have  no  love  for 
cinema. 

After  facing  strong  opposition  from  Hindi 
films  and  popular  Marathi  theatre,  cinema 
has  a  new  problem  with  the  spread  of  TV, 
Satellite  TV  and  Cable  TV.  The  electronic 
medium  is  widely  patronised  by  the 
educated  classes  who  are  no  longer  drawn  to 
the  cinemas.  Despite  all  these  formidable 
odds,  Vijay  Kondke’s  Maherchi  Saadi 
(Auspicious  Sari)  in  1991  has  broken  all 
records  for  business  on  a  Marathi  movie.  This 
family  drama  has  obviously  appealed  to  the 
masses  inspite  of  it  being  quite  mediocre,  but 
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the  content  of  the  film  is  to  be  forgotten  as 
soon  as  you  come  out  of  the  cinema. 

A  notable  Marathi  film  produced  in  1991 
was  Smita  Talwalkar’s  Choukat  Raja  (King  of 
Spades),  an  offbeat  subject  but  presented 
with  the  absence  of  cinematic  form.  It  was 
screened  at  Bangalore  in  the  Indian 
Panorama  section.  Dr.  Jabbar  Patel's  Ek  Hota. 
Vidushak  (Clown),  also  a  Panorama  film  at 
Delhi  this  year,  comes  from  the  pen  of  P.  L. 
Deshpande  and  is  produced  by  NFDC.  With 
sixteen  songs,  it  represents  the  attitude  of 
film  making  during  the  1950s. 

Funds  are  available  with  NFDC,  the  very 
well  equipped  studio,  Film  City,  offers 
handsome  rebates  to  producers  of  Regional 
cinema  on  all  their  facilities,  there  is  a 


treasure  trove  of  stories  in  Marathi  literature, 
there  is  ample  talent,  yet  Marathi  cinema  is 
lagging  behind  due  to  the  non-availability  of 
a  conscious  audience.  It  is  tragic  that  no 
Marathi  film  has  figured  in  the  National 
Awards  for  many,  many  years.  It  is  ironical 
that  offbeat  Hindi  films  like  Akrosh, 
Ardhasatya  and  Purush  are  based  on  Marathi 
stories,  yet  no  Marathi  producer  touches 
such  stories  being  afraid  of  the  taste  of  the 
audience. 

Marathi  cinema,  the  pioneer  of  Indian 
cinema,  celebrated  sixty  years  of  Talkies  in 
1992.  How  does  Marathi  Cinema  differ  from 
other  Regional  Cinema  ?  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  comedy  trend,  first  popularised  by 
Master  Vinayak  in  the  1930s,  continues  to 
dominate  till  this  day,  taking  different  forms 
from  social  satire  to  situational  comedy. 
Comedy  has  become  the  yardstick  to 
measure  the  talent  of  a  Marathi  film  director, 
and  every  director  with  the  exception  of 
Shantaram  has  tried  his  hand  at  comedy.  Film 
makers  like  Raja  Paranjpe,  Anant  Mane,  Raja 
Thakur,  Sachin,  Raj  Dutt,  and  writers  of  the 
stature  of  G.  D.  Madgulkar,  Madhusudhan 
Kalelkar,  P.  L.  Deshpande  and  Vasant  Sabnis 
have  enriched  comedies  in  Marathi  since 
Independence. 

Marathi  cinema  finds  itself  at  the  cross 
roads  today,  and  is  in  desperate  need  of  an 
identity.  With  parallel  cinema  in  India  in  the 
doldrums,  the  Marathi  film  maker  will  need 
a  great  deal  of  moral  courage  to  take  the 
plunge  towards  cinema  which  would  be 
Internationally  recognised. 
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Regional  Indian  cinema  represents  an 
enormous  body  of  experience,  and 
approaching  it  critically  is  a  daunting 
task  for  several  different  reasons.  The  first 
reason  has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  Indian 
cinema  has  yet  to  be  systematically 
documented.  Regional  cinema  exists  in 
pockets  of  influence  and  leaves  us  with  no 
means  of  comparing  the  validity  of  its  efforts 
in  different  regions.  Each  regional  cinema 
has  its  own  scholars,  defenders  and 
champions  who  make  claims  (often  tall 
ones)  for  the  relative  merits  of  their  cinema, 
the  merits  of  an  obscure  film  that  the  rest  of 
India  has  never  seen  and  is  unlikely  to-see.  In 
the  absence  of  an  exhaustive  documentation, 
many  of  these  films  exist  only  in  private 
memories  and  claims  made  on  their  behalf 
can  neither  be  affirmed  nor  refuted. 


Lastly,  while  the  ‘regional  flavour’  of  a  film 
has  to  do  with  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
conceived,  what  we  finally  notice  are  the 
specificity  of  the  locales,  the  racial  or 
sub-racial  characteristics  of  the  actors  or 
their  cultural  associations  and  the  discourse 
of  each  performance.  Girish  Kasaravalli’s 
Mane  sends  out  confusing  signals  because  its 
lead  performances  are  from  pan-Indian  art 
cinema  while  everything  else  about  the  film 
is  specifically  Kannada.  The  fact  that  an 
increasing  number  of  regional  filmmakers 
are  using  actors  and  actresses  from  Bombay 
and  reverting  to  ‘national’  themes  is  not 
making  the  task  of  the  critic  easier  in  relation 
to  regional  cinema,  with  reference  to 
identifying  a  region’s  primary  traits. 

This  article  has  been  written  with  all  these 
doubts  behind  it.  Since  the  body  of  Southern 
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Secondly,  by  ‘regional’  cinema,  we  mean 
cinema  in  a  regional  language, but  even  a 
cursory  glance  shows  that  each  regional 
cinema  has  typical  characteristics,  a  typical 
‘format’.  In  art  cinema  at  least,  we  recognise 
a  ‘pan-Indian’  format,  the  format  made 
popular  by  Shyam  Benegal  and  Gautam 
Ghose,  the  kind  used  by  Jabbar  Patel  in 
Umbartha  or  M.  S.  Sathyu  in  Bara.  These 
‘pan-Indian’  films  are  designed  to  reach 
cosmopolitan  audiences  in  urban  areas  and 
tend  to  deny  their  origins  in  a  regional 
culture  to  do  this  ;  they  are  therefore,  often 
less  interesting.  To  make  a  comparison,  the 
pan-Indian  art  film  is  rather  like  the 
international  production  of  a  filmmaker  in 
exile,  a  film  which  neither  relates  to  the 
culture  of  his  native  country  nor  to  that  of  his 
adopted  one. 


Indian  cinema  is  so  large,  it  is  futile  to 
attempt  to  give  anything  but  a  partisan  view 
of  it.  The  reader  may  regard  as  inexcusable 
the  ommissions  that  this  article  makes,  the 
films  and  filmmakers  it  ignores,  but  it  is  only 
by  admitting  to  a  bias  at  the  outset  that  a 
critical  perspective  can  be  achieved  at  all. 

Southern  Indian  cinema  is  made  in  four 
major  languages  in  Telugu,  Tamil,  Kannada 
and  Malayalam.  Aesthetically,  Malayalam 
cinema  stands  at  the  forefront  of  Indian 
cinema  today  but  the  interest  of  Telugu  or 
Tamil  cinema  may  lie  elsewhere.  In  terms  of 
sheer  volume,  Telugu  cinema  is  hard  to  beat 
and  I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  begin  with  its 
discussion. 

2 

Until  well  into  the  seventies,  the  Telugu 
film  had  closer  links  with  mythology  than  the 
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rest  of  Indian  cinema.  The  first  Telugu  talkie 
was  Bhaktha  Prahalada  (1931),  a  film  made 
by  H.  M.  Reddy,  who  is  often  regarded  as  the 
father  of  the  South-Indian  talkie.  The 
mythological  dominated  the  forties  with  K. 

V.  Reddy’s  Bhaktha  Pothana  (1942)  and  Yogi 
Vemana  (1947)  being  landmarks.  While  the 
cinema  of  the  forties  tended  to  give  itself  up 
to  folklore,  gods  and  magic,  the  ‘social’  came 
into  its  own  in  the  fifties.  Andhra  has  a  history 
of  radical  politics,  chiefly  in  the  Telengana 
region.  The  fifties  saw  an  exodus  of  literary 
talent  from  the  Praja  Natya  Mandali  (the 
Andhra  unit  of  the  IPTA)  and  the  Andhra 
Progressive  Writers’  Associaion  to  cinema. 
While  the  history  of  Telugu  cinema  is 
testimony  to  the  ineffectualness  of 
committed  litterateurs  like  Sri  Sri  and  Atreya, 
who  saw  in  cinema  a  politically  potent 


is  a  far  cry  from  Bimal  Roy’s  exceptional 
adaptation  and  Nageswar  Rao  gives  a  self 
indulgent  performance  in  the  title  role.  As 
subsequent  films  show,  Nageswar  Rao  made 
a  virtual  habit  of  dying  ‘tragically’,  carrying 
on  well  into  the  eighties.  In  contrast  to 
Nageswar  Rao,  who  endeavoured  to  be  an 
actor  with  some  range,  his  contemporary  N. 
T.  Rama  Rao  made  his  career  playing 
divinities  of  various  hues,  a  factor  which 
contributed  to  his  political  career  as  well. 
How  Rama  Rao  built  his  political  career  has 
been  dealt  with  extensively  by  other  writers 
(Chidananda  Dasgupta’s  The  Painted  Face 
gives  a  very  comprehensive  account)  ;  it  may 
therefore  be  unnecessary  to  go  into  it  here. 

It  is  ironic  (and  rather  unfortunate)  that 
most  of  the  art  cinema  in  Telugu  has  come 
from  non-Telugu  filmmakers.  Gautam 
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medium,  the  ‘social’  can  be  regarded  as  an 
uneasy  compromise  between  the 
‘progressive’  possibilities  of  cinema  and  the 
archaic  vision  of  the  mythological.  L.  V. 
Prasad,  the  foremost  manufacturer  of  Telugu 
‘socials’  made  his  mark  with  Shavukar 
(1950),  which  is  relatively  restrained.  It  tells 
the  familiar  story  of  love  between  the 
children  of  social  unequals,  the  son  of  a 
greedy  moneylender  and  the  daughter  of  a 
farmer.  This  film  is  chiefly  an  expression  of 
faith  in  the  younger  generation,  which 
seemed  to  promise  much  at  that  point  of 
time,  but  eventually  belied  expectations.  L.V. 
Prasad’s  Samsaram  (1950)  has  both  N.  T. 
Rama  Rao  playing  lead  roles,  and  this  may  be 
its  chief  claim  to  fame.  Another  landmark  of 
the  fifties  is  Vedantam  Raghavaiah’s  version 
of  Sarat  Chandra’s  Devdas  (1953)-  This  film 


Ghose’s  Maa  Bhumi,  Mrinal  Sen’s  Oka  Oori 
Katha  and  Shyam  Benegal’s  Anugraham  may 
be  welcome  breaks  for  Telugu  art  cinema, 
but  the  last  two  are  based  on  non-Telugu 
stories,  cast  non-Telugu  stars,  and  all  three 
are  Pan-Indian  not  only  in  their  formats  but 
also  in  their  weaknesses.  B.  Narasinga  Rao, 
who  wrote  the  script  for  Maa  Bhoomi,  has 
subsequently  taken  to  directing  his  own 
films,  beginning  with  Rangula  Kala,  which  is 
rather  unusually  about  social  commitment 
in  art,  and  then  going  on  to  make  the  more 
conventional  Daasi  and  Mati  Manushulu. 
Narasinga  Rao  is  now  virtually  the  only 
Telugu  art  filmmaker,  and  if  his  films  show 
some  of  the  weaknesses  of  Indian  art  cinema 
at  large,  his  position  within  Telugu  cinema 
still  remains  secure. 

The  single  most  typical  contribution  from 
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Telugu  cinema  in  the  eighties  came  in  the 
shape  of  the  dance-musical.  Dance  has 
occupied  a  central  place  in  Telugu  cinema 
and  both  Rama  Rao  and  Nageswar  Rao  were 
known  in  their  younger  days  for  their 
prowess  as  dancing  stars.  The  sensuous 
Kuchipudi  classical  dance  form,  which 
originates  in  Andhra  Pradesh,  has  frequently 
served  to  inspire  Telugu  cinema  as  far  as  its 
preoccupation  with  dance  is  concerned.  The 
landmark  film  which  created  the  genre  of  the 
dance-musical  was  K.  Viswanath’s 
Shankarabharanam  (1980).  This  film  relates 
the  travails  of  a  classical  singer,  his 
misunderstood,  platonic  relationship  with  a 
beautiful  dancer,  who  happens  to  be  a 
prostitute’s  daughter.  Shankarabharanam  is 
an  immensely  conservative  film  which 
betrays  in  full  measure  the  cultural 
decadence  it  presumes  to  attack.  The 
dance-musical  makes  a  pretence  of  rescuing 
high  culture  from  the  morass  it  has  fallen 
into,  but  the  versions  of  classical  culture  it 
holds  up  for  emulation  are  essentially  third, 
or  fourth-class  variants,  its  views  on  what  is 
‘classical’  often  being  ludicrous.  Injandyaia’s 
Ananda  Bhairavi,  the  victor  at  a  ‘classical 
dance  competition’  is  decided  by  the 
dancer’s  ability  to  ignore  or  surmount  his 
weariness  ;  the  victor  is  simply  the  dancer 
who  remains  standing  the  longest.  In 
Shankarabharanam,  the  protagonist 
demonstrates  to  a  group  of  ‘pop’  musicians 
the  superiority  of  classical  music  and  the 
dexterity  of  any  classical  singer.  One  is  not 


allowed  to  remember  that  the  ‘classical’ 
singer’s  voice  belongs  to  S.  P. 
Balasubramaniam,  a  ‘pop’  musician  of  the 
most  obvious  kind.  The  dance-musical  also 
gives  sole  custody  of  heritage  and  culture  to 
those  in  the  mainstream  of  Hindu  social  life  - 
invariably  the  upper-castes  or  classes.  The 
possibility  of  valid  marginal  cultures  existing 
outside  the  mainstream  is  studiously  denied. 
Taking  these  factors  into  consideration  (and 
the  manner  in  which  upper-caste  beliefs  are 
consistently  affirmed),  the  dance-musical 
may  be  considered  revivalist  in  its  ideology. 

3 

Like  Telugu  cinema,  Tamil  cinema  has 
produced  very  little  which  is  noteworthy  as 
art.  Tamil  cinema  has,  however,  a  side  to  it 
that  makes  it  the  most  interesting  of  Southern 
regional  cinemas  and  this  is  its  political 
aspect.  This  article  deals  with  South-Indian 
cinema  after  1947  and  the  most  important 
development  to  affect  Tamil  cinema  in  the 
early  part  of  this  era  may  have  been  the 
emergence  of  the  DMK.  As  Sivathamby  has 
shown  (Karthigesu  Sivatham  :  The  Tamil 
Film  as  a  medium  of  political 
communication,  1981),  The  DMK 
understood  very  early  the  importance  of 
cinema  as  an  instrument  of  political 
propaganda.  The  first  person  to  put  this 
understanding  to  practical  use  was  C.N. 
Annadurai  in  Velaikkari  (1948),  a  film 
scripted  by  him.  This  film  is  radical  in  its 
polemics  and  attacks  traditional  religious 
institutions  for  helping  to  keep  peasants  in 
ignorance  and  poverty.  The  film  argues  for 
social  change,  but  in  an  almost  anarchist 
manner  and  openly  advocating  atheism.  The 
ideological  slant  of  Velaikkari  echoes  the 
work  of  comedian  and  satirist  N.S.  Krishnan, 
with  the  difference  that  Krishnan  not  being  a 
lead  actor,  his  polemics  are  invariably 
relegated  to  the  sub-plot,  the  place  ordinarily 
reserved  for  the  comic  actor.  Velaikkari  and 
Annadurai’s  other  great  success  Oriravu 
(1951)  was  based  on  stage  plays  put  up  by 
the  DMK;  and  so  was  M.  Karunanidhi’s 
epoch-making  Parashakthi  (1952).  The  other 
important  films  scripted  by  Karunanidhi  - 
Manthirikumar  (1950)  and  Manohara  -  were 
also  celebrated  for  their  heretical  arguments. 
The  DMK  films  bristle  with  alliterative 
rhetoric,  a  feature  which  later  became  a 
general  characteristic  of  Tamil  cinema.  The 
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star  initially  used  by  the  DMK  -  Shivaji 
Ganesan  -  deserted  its  ranks  very  soon,  to  be 
replaced  by  M.G.  Ramachandran,  whose 
persona  was  very  different.  Where  Shivaji’s 
skills  were  largely  rhetorical,  MGR‘s  heroes 
tended  to  use  their  fists  more  liberally  and 
his  films  introduced  an  element  of 
wish-fulfilment  into  DMK  cinema.  MGR 
began  his  film  career  in  1936,  but  it  was  only 
in  the  early  fifties  that  his  links  with  the  DMK 
were  forged.  The  success  of  Malaikkalan 
(1954)  and  Nadodimanan  (1958)  assured 
him  of  his  place  within  the  party. 

The  rise  of  MGR  cannot  be  understood 
without  first  recognising  that  the  emphasis 
of  DMK  films  began  to  undergo  a  change  in 
the  fifties.  In  the  earlier  films,  the  naratives 
are  constructed  around  arguments  rather 
than  around  protagonists,  although  these 
protagonists  are  linked  to  the  causes  being 
propounded.  In  the  later  films,  as  MGR 
becomes  the  chief  personality,  the 
arguments  become  increasingly  secondary. 
Since  MGR  played  only  roles  that  went  with 
ideological  necessity,  the  personality  of  the 
star  tends  to  become  the  clinching  argument. 
MGR’s  roles  range  from  peasant  (Vivacayi) 


and  fisherman  (Padakoti)  to  carter 
(Mattukara  Velan)  and  rickshaw  puller 
(Rickshawkaran),  roles  spanning  most  of  the 
underprivileged  vocational  groups  in  Tamil 
Nadu.  The  unchanging  moral  character  of  the 
protagonist,  his  complete  lack  of  complexity, 
made  identification  possible  and  MGR 
became  a  projection  of  the  underprivileged, 
a  wish  become  flesh  and  blood. 

While  a  great  deal  of  seminal  work  has 
been  done  by  Sivathambyon  the  relationship 
between  Tamil  cinema  and  electoral  politics, 
Tamil  cinema  has  changed  so  much  in  the 
past  decade  that  film  scholarship  has  an 
enormous  gap  to  bridge.  Filmmakers  like 
Balu  Mahendra  and  Mani  Rathnam  have 
brought  a  certain  slickness  to  Tamil  cinema 
which  has  been  mistaken  for  artistic  merit. 
Balu  Mahendra  has  made  his  first  art  films  - 
Veedu  and  Sandhya  Ragam  which  show 
restraint  but  little  else.  New  Tamil  cinema  is 
often  very  accomplished,  leaving  its  wordier 
precursors  in  the  previous  generation  - 
notably  K.  Balachander,  technically  far 
behind,  Mani  Rathnam’s  technique  however, 
never  serves  any  purpose  except  to  draw 
attention  to  itself.  His  use  of  expressionist 
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lighting  in  all  manners  of  narrative  (Agni 
Nachitram,  Anjali)  has  now  begun  to  look 
faintly  comic.  On  the  strength  of  Uthiri 
Pookal,  Mahendran  seems  a  much  more 
interesting  filmmaker.  The  villain  that 
Mahendran  puts  into  this  film  is  a  completely 
vile  but  completely  credible  creation,  and 
unlike  any  we  have  seen  on  the  Indian 
screen.  Yet,  this  individual  occupies  a 
curious  vacuum  within  the  narrative,  as  if 
existing  only  to  make  us  wonder  at  his  acts. 

A  sociologically  significant  aspect  of  new 
Tamil  cinema  could  be  the  manner  in  which 
it  uses  violence.  Vijaykanth's  recent  hit 
Captain  Prabhakaran  spills  an  enormous 
quantity  of  blood.  Blood  on  the  screen  is  a 
fairly  recent  phenomenon  and  one 
remembers  the  unmarked  faces  of  screen 
characters  at  the  conclusion  of  the  most 


excruciating  fisticuffs.  Even  a  violent  film  like 
Sholay  showed  much  less  blood  than  would 
have  been  ‘realistic.’  A  careful  viewing  of 
Captain  Prabhakaran  reveals  that  while  it  is 
extremely  bloody,  its  use  of  blood  is  not 
exactly  realistic.  Several  of  the  fight 
sequences  involve  bloodless  fisticuffs  of  a 
prolonged  nature  and  an  individual  begins 
to  bleed  only  when  he  is  on  the  point  of 
giving  up,  when  he  has  been  beaten  into 
submission  (or  unambignously  killed). 
Blood  becomes  a  kind  of  sign  for  a  task 
completed.  The  film  contains  great  deal  of 
gratuitous  brutality,  but  the  emphasis  has 
shifted  from  prolonging  the  action  to 
terminating  it.  Vijaykanth  began  his  career  as 
a  Rajnikanth  clone,  as  a  ‘stylish’  hero.  But 
where  Rajnikanth’s  ‘style’  had  to  do  with 
innocuous  acts  -  such  as  flinging  a  cigarette 
up  into  the  air  and  catching  hold  of  it  with  his 
teeth  -  Vijaykanth’s  style  seems  exclusively 
concerned  with  terminating  violence,  with 
‘finishing  off  in  common  parlance.  We  also 
notice  that  the  extent  of  the  violence  exceeds 
the  justification  in  the  narrative  and  often  is 
linked  to  the  woman  in  the  film.  In  Captain 
Prabhakaran,  the  hero  already  has  a  wife  and 
a  son  to  start  with,  so  even  the  distraction  of 
romance  is  carefully  avoided.  Nothing  can 
interrupt  the  hero  in  reaching  his  ends 
because  the  star’s  person  is  defined  in  this 
manner.  The  title  of  Captain  Prabhakaran  is  a 
conscious  tribute  to  the  LTTE  chief,  but  there 
are  several  other  films  in  the  same  mould, 
films  which  seem  to  uphold  and  eulogise 
ruthlessness,  ruthlessness  as  an  end  in  itself, 
and  this  is  certainly  significant. 

4 

Of  the  four  regional  cinemas  in  Southern 
India,  Kannada  cinema  seems  to  me  the  most 
difficult  to  characterise.  Like  Telugu  cinema, 
its  early  years  were  taken  up  with  mythology 
and  magic  and  the  middle  years  to  lukewarm 
delineations  of  social  issues.  The  aspect  of 
Kannada  cinema  which  clearly  distinguishes 
it  from  Telugu  cinema  and  has  made  it 
artistically  productive  is  its  link  with 
literature. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  Kannada 
talkie,  it  came  under  the  influence  of  the 
‘company’  play,  a  kind  of  popular 
entertainment  which  combines  aspects  of 
conventional  Western  proscenium  theatre 
with  several  folk  elements,  in  an  extremely 
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spontaneous  and  unselfconscious  manner. 
Gubbi  Veeranna,  the  doyen  of  ‘company’ 
theatre  founded  his  own  film  producing 
concern  to  launch  such  resounding  hits  as 
Hemareddy  Mallama  (1945),  Gunasagari 
(1953)  and  Bedara  Kannappa  (1954),  the  last 
of  these  also  being  the  film  which  launched 
Rajkumar,  the  most  successful  star  on  the 
Kannada  firmament.  Also  coming  into 
prominence  in  the  fifties  was  director  B.R. 
Panthulu,  who  made  ‘socials’  like  Modala 
Thedi  (1955)  and  School  Master  (1958). 
Panthulu  also  made  a  historical  film  Kitturu 
Channama  (1961),  which  was  then 
considered  lavish  and  spectacular. 

Unlike  Telugu  cinema,  Kannada  cinema 
had  a  number  of  filmmakers  who  attempted 
to  take  new  directions.  For  example,  M.V. 
Krishnaswamy  made  Subba  Sastry  in  1966, 
the  film  being  a  respectable  adaptation  of 
Moliere’s  ‘Tartufife’.  N.  Lakshminarayan 
directed  Naandi  (1964),  which  is  about  the 
rehabilitation  of  a  deaf-mute,  Uyyale  (1969) 
which  seems  to  have  been  inspired  by  Ray’s 
Charulata,  and  Mukthi  (1970).  He  also 
adapted  Poornachandra  Tejaswi’s  story 
Abachurina  Postoffice  in  1973  into  an 
exceptional  film  and  all  these  examples  I 
have  cited  to  show  how  dependent  on  literary 
sources  Kannada  films  have  been.  This  is  also 
true  of  the  work  of  S.R.  Puttanna  Kanagal,  the 
most  important  popular  Kannada  filmmaker 
to  have  emerged  so  far.  Puttanna’s  first  film 
Belli  Moda  (1967)  is  based  on  a  novel  by 
Triveni,  Kannada’s  foremost  woman  novelist. 
The  hero  of  this  film  courts  the  heroine 
because  of  the  wealth  she  will  inherit  but 
begins  to  genuinely  love  her  at  the  end.  He 
reveals  to  her  his  initially  ignoble  motives,  to 
find  himself  rejected.  Belli  Moda  is  made  in 
the  unsophisticated  and  rather  crude  idiom 
of  the  popular  Kannada  film,  but  it  remains 
unusual  fare.  Puttanna’s  films  are  almost 
always  unusual,  telling  their  stories  from  a 
feminine  perspective  and  taking  up 
controversial  themes  -  those  dealing  with 
adultery  (Yedakal  Guddada  Mele),  the  love 
affairs  of  a  stage  actress  (Ranganayaki),  a 
woman’s  insanity  (Sharapanjara). 

The  films  which  have  made  Kannada 
cinema  famous  in  the  art  film  circuit  are  the 
‘realistic’  films  of  the  seventies,  those  which 
constituted  ‘the  Kannada  NewWave’  The  first 
of  these,  Samaskara  (1970)  was  based  on  a 


modernist  novel  by  U.R.  Ananthamurthy  and 

directed  by  Pattabhi  Rama  Reddy.  This  film 

deals  with  the  growing  recognition  in  a 

Brahmin  scholar  that  his  orthodox  existence 

is  a  false  one  and  full  of  violent 

contradictions.  Samaskara  was  initially 

banned  because  some  conservative  circles 

regarded  it  as  ‘anti-Brahmin’  but  a  careful 

viewing  of  the  film  reveals  how  superficial 

this  reading  is.  Praneshacharya,  the 

protagonist,  begins  to  question  the  tenets  of 

his  orthodox  life  after  the  death  of 

Narayanappa,  a  renegade  Brahmin,  who  has 

been  living  the  life  of  hedonist  with  his 

low-caste  mistress,  Chandri.  The  film  paints 

some  of  the  peripheral  Brahmin  characters 

in  poor  light  and  we  catch  one  of  them 

licking  his  lips  when  he  sees  Chandri’s 

jewellery,  which  she  wants  to  sell  to  arrange 

for  Narayanappa’s  cremation.  Yet,  the  only 

‘complex’  characters  in  Samaskara,  the  only 

ones  who  attempt  to  confront  the 

contradictions  in  their  lives  are  Brahmins, 

with  the  lower-caste  characters  being 

portrayed  as  ‘simple’  people.  It  is  just  this 

touch  of  condescention  in  the  portrayal  of 

lower-caste  characters  which  makes  me 

suspect  that  the  film  really  holds  up 

‘complexity’  as  the  primary  human  virtue, 

and  seen  thus,  the  anti-Brahminism’  of 

Samaskara  means  something  entirely 

different.  Vamsha  Vriksha  (1971),  which  was 

directed  jointly  by  B.V.  Karanth  and  Girish 

Karnad,  is  another  look  at  Brahmin 

orthodoxy  (and  not  a  very  noteworthy  one  at 

that).  Kaadu  (1973),  which  was  also  directed 

by  Karnad,  deals  with  the  genesis  of  violence  Mathilukal 
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in  a  village  and  is  exceptionally  well-made, 
but  leaves  one  still  faintly  dissatisfied. 

The  Kannada  NewWave  took  advantage  of 
the  generous  subsidy  system  introduced  by 
the  state  government  and  many  noted 
litterateurs  like  P.  Lankesh  and 
Chandrashekar  Kambar  made  their  own 
films.  But  most  of  these  films  are  best 
forgotten  because  they  have  virtually  nothing 
to  recommend  them  today.  The  best  works 
of  the  movement  derive  their  strengths  from 
their  literary  source  but  rarely  bring  any 
filmic  sensibility  to  bear  on  the  material. 
Chomana  Dudi  (1975),  which  was  directed 
by  B.V.  Karanth,  still  seems  an  eminently 
respectable  adaptation  of  a  major  Kannada 
novel,  but  it  is  not  much  more  than  that. 
Girish  Kasaravalli  may  have  been  the  first 
cinematic  mind  (rather  than  a  literary  one) 
to  come  out  of  Kannada  art  cinema.  His 
Ghata  Shradha  (1977)  remains  the  most 
complete  Kannada  film  so  far,  bringing  a 
clear  visual  aesthetic  to  the  narrative. 
Kasaravalli ’s  subsequent  two  films  Akramana 
1980)  and  Mooru  Darigalu  (1981)  are  works 
with  immense  possibilities  but  are  formally 
problematic.  Akramana  (which  is  also 
marred  by  some  execrable  performances) 
bears  a  curious  resemblance  to  Adoor 
Gopalkrishnan’s  Anantaram,  although 
Kasaravalli  himself  does  not  see  it.  The  hero 
of  this  film  is  a  student  who  has  an  affair  with 
a  mysterious  married  woman  living  alone 
next  door,  a  woman  about  whom  nothing  is 
known  except  that  she  has  a  younger  sister 
and  a  rather  unpleasant  husband  living 
somewhere.  One  night,  the  hero  hears  the 
husband,  who  has  come  to  fetch  his  wife  and 
she  leaves,  never  to  be  heard  from  again. 
Years  later,  as  a  lecturer  in  a  college  in  a  small 
town  somewhere,  the  hero  finds  a  girl 
student  who  may  or  may  not  be  his  old  love’s 
younger  sister  because  she  lives  with  an 
unpleasant  brother-in-law,  who  has  been 
deserted  by  his  wife,  her  older  sister.  The 
hero  transfers  all  his  frustrated  passion  to  the 
new  girl  although  the  only  thing  that  seems 
to  interest  him  about  her  is  her  possible 
relationship  with  his  old  love.  The  film  ends 
tragically  with  the  hero  losing  the  second  girl 
as  well.  Kasaravalli’s  films  after  Mooru 
Darigalu  have  fewer  possibilities  and  take 
fewer  chances.  Tabarana  Kathe  (1987), 
Bannada  Vesha  (1988)  and  Mane  (1990)  are 


more  easily  slotted  and  have  found  wider 
acceptance  although  they  are  conventional 
and  less  interesting. 

Kerala  is  in  many  ways  the  exceptional 
region  in  India.  It  is  one  of  the  least 
urbanised  of  the  states  (18.7  percent  as 
against  a  national  average  of  23-3  percent).  It 
has  been  the  most  literate  region  throughout 
this  century;  its  per  capita  income  is 
exceptionally  low;  the  mortality  rate 
prevailing  in  Kerala  is  not  only  the  lowest  in 
India,  but  compares  with  the  most  advanced 
nations  of  the  world.  What  this  suggests  -  that 
the  iniquities  of  India  are  less  emphasised  in 
Kerala,  may  be  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
popular  Malayalam  cinema  is  far  less  showy 
and  vulgar  than  its  Telugu,  Kannada  or  Tamil 
counterparts.  Only  in  a  Malayalam  film  can 
the  romantic  hero  cavort  around  dressed 
casually  in  a  lungi,  without  drawing  attention 
to  his  costume  as  ethnic. 

Malayalam  cinema  began  very 
unobtrusively  with  the  first  films  being 
usually  made  by  people  from  outside  Kerala. 
The  first  talkie  was  made  by  T.R.  Sundaram 
from  Salem  (Balan)  and  the  films  that 
followed  —  Gnanambika  (1940)  and 
Prahalad  (1941)  -  were  also  made  by  Tamil 
businessmen  whose  only  interest  was 
capturing  the  Malayalam  market.  In  the 
post-independence  era,  Tamil  cinema  began 
as  the  chief  inspiration  but  the  flourishing 
literary  movement  in  Kerala  soon  changed 
this;  Malayalam  filmmakers  began  to  adapt 
their  own  literature.  While  the  early 
adaptations  like  Neelakuyil  (1954)  which  is 
based  on  Uroob’s  story  and  Randidangazhi 
(1958),  from  the  work  by  Tagazhi 
Sivasankaran  Pillai,  enjoyed  moderate 
success,  it  was  only  with  Chemmeen  (1965), 
which  is  also  based  on  a  Tagazhi  story,  that 
Malayalam  cinema  burst  into  national 
prominence. 

Chemmeen  is  made  in  the  format  of  the 
popular  film  and  is  a  melodrama  replete  with 
songs  and  romance,  but  the  crudeness  of 
popular  Telugu,  Tamil  or  Kannada  cinema  is 
completely  absent  in  it.  It  tells  the  story  of  a 
woman  torn  between  two  men,  without 
making  distinctions  that  her  love  for  one  man 
is  ‘truer’  than  her  love  for  the  other.  The  film 
is  also  remarkably  authentic  in  its  use  of 
locale  and  its  performances;  one  never 
doubts  that  the  characters  belong  in  the 
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milieu.  In  this  respect,  Chemmeen  is  more 
‘realistic’  than  most  of  pan-Indian  art  cinema 
although  it  makes  less  effort  to  achieve 
credibility  and  is  unashamedly  ‘popular’. 

Ramu  Kariat,  who  made  Chemmeen,  did 
not  fulfil  his  early  promise  but  within  a 
decade  of  Chemmeen,  Malayalam  cinema 
produced  two  major  talents  in  Adoor 
Gopalkrishnan  (Swayamvaram,  1972)  and 
M.T.  Vasudevan  Nair  (Nirmalyam,1973).  Of 
these  two,  the  latter  has  been  unable  to  fulfil 
his  early  promise.  Nirmalyam  is  an 
extraordinary  effort,  catching  Kerala  at  the 
cross  roads  of  the  modern  age,  at  the 
moment  when  its  institutions  are  crumbling. 
This  film  is  subtle  and  delicate;  the  director 
shows  us  the  youthful  temple  priest  now 
studying  for  a  public  service  examination, 
and  the  village  where  an  extinct  dance  form 
is  being  revived  because  an  American  tourist 
is  coming  to  its  last  resting  place.  Adoor’s 
Swayamvaram  is  also  an  important  film  and 
beautifully  textured,  but  it  is  still  inferior  to 
his  later  work.  Adoor’s  films  subsequent  to 
Swayamvaram  rank  with  the  best  that  Indian 
cinema  has  produced,  signalling  a  complete 
break  with  the  sterile  social  realism  which 
plagues  Indian  art  cinema.  The  other  major 
filmmaker  whose  work  is  as  important  as 
Adoor’s  is  Aravindan.  Aravindan’s  first 
significant  film  was  Thampu,  an 
extraordinarily  poetic  statement  about  a 
small  circus.  But  Aravindan  is  extremely 
inconsistent,  directing  landmarks  like 
Kummatty  and  Oridathu  and  indifferent 
efforts  like  Chidambaram,  side  by  side. 
Aravindan  is  as  difficult  to  characterise  as 
Adoor  and  if  the  latter’s  cinema  is  called  a 
cinema  of  ‘behaviour’  (for  want  of  a  better 
description  and  because  Elipathayam, 
Mukhamukham,  Kodiyettam  and  Mathilukal 
can  be  subsumed  under  no  other  category), 
Aravindan’s  films  are  whimsical,  tender  and 
poetic,  sometimes  lapsing  into 
self-indulgence  (Pokuveyil). 

John  Abraham  was  another  talent  to  come 
out  of  Malayalam  cinema.  The  unfortunate 
fact  about  this  director  was  his 
self-destructive  life  style,  which  won  him  as 
many  romantic  admirers  as  his  films.  Now 
that  John  Abraham  is  dead,  it  is  difficult  to 
convince  his  admirers  that  only  Amma 
Ariyan  has  merit  among  his  films.  This  film  is 
however  extremely  original  and  quite 


revolutionary  in  its  political  discourse. 

6 

The  four  regional  cinemas  of  Southern 
India  are  dissimilar  in  their  preoccupations, 
but  dividing  lines  are  becoming  less  distinct. 

In  art  cinema,  pan-Indianism  is  being  actively 
encouraged  through  the  instrument  of  the 
Indian  Panorama  and  it  is  difficult  for 
younger  filmmakers  who  don’t  express 
‘National’  concerns  to  have  their  work 
recognised  (if  their  films  yet  made  at  all). 

‘National’  concerns  make  a  dull 
homogeneous  mass  out  of  the  heterogeneity 
and  diversity  of  regional  cultures.  M.S. 

Sathyu’s  Bara  is  poorer  because  it  belongs 

closer  to  Shyam  Benegal’s  pan-Indianism  and 

G.V.  Iyer’s  Adi  Sankara  is  poorer  still;  it 

belongs  nowhere  particularly.  It  is  only  by 

acknowledging  the  diversity  of  regional 

cinemas  that  Indian  cinema  can  grow  at  all.  Vasthuhara 


MY  LOYALTY  IS  TO 
THE  MEDIUM  :  ADOOR 


G  V  Nair 


Two  decades  ago,  Adoor 

Gopalakrishnan,  already  past  thirty, 
returned  from  the  Poona  Film  Institute, 
and  made  a  film  Swayamvaram  .  Together 
with  Uttarayan  of  G.  Arabindan,  his  friend, 
Swayamvaram  a  Swarna  Kamal  winner, 
changed  the  landscape  of  Malayalam  for 
Cinema,  hitherto  known  outside  the  Western 
ghats  for  the  soft-porn  variety  churned  out  at 
regular  intervals  by  I.V.  Sasi  and  his  ilk. 
Adoor’s  Kodiyettam(flag  hoisting  in 
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Gopalakrishnan 


temples),  (Elippathayam  the  Mouse-trap), 
Mukhamukham  (face  to  face),  Anantharam 
(thereafter),  Mathilukal  (Walls)  and 
Vidheyan  (the  servile)  have,  thence,  earned 
Malayalam  cinema  a  niche  in  world  cinema — a 
fact  certified  by  one  other  than  the  great 
Satyajit  Ray,  who  in  his  Our  Films,  Their 
Films',  singles  out  Adoor  for  special 
compliment.  The  film  maker  in  him  asserts 
that  his  loyalty  is  strictly  confined  to  the 
medium  and  not  to  any  cause,  but  the 
Malayali  cine  -  goer  is  more  likely  to  thank 
him  for  a  deeper  understanding  of  man  and 
life  his  films  impart.  Adoor’s  reluctance  to 
identify  himself  with  an  ideology,  his 
insistence  on  the  autonomy  of  form  and  his 
explorations  of  the  individual  have  all  tended 
to  make  him  a  film-maker  around  whom 
controversy  rages,  specially  so  because  he 
lives  and  works  in  Kerala.  In  a  state  where 
commitment  is  a  pet  theme  in  artistic  circles 
of  pronounced  left  leanings,  Adoor  at  times 
gives  the  impression  of  a  loner  unconcerned 
with  the  hue  and  cry  raised  by  his  detractors. 
The  last  of  them,  by  the  way,  is  Zacharia,  the 
story  writer  of  ‘Vidheyan',  who  has  accused 
Adoor  of  Flindutva  in  the  film  adoptation  of 
his  writing.  Those  who  know  Adoor  closely, 
among  whom  the  interviewer  counts 
himself,  can  only  laugh  at  the  suggestion. 

In  two  interviews  -  free  wheeling 
discussion  could  be  more  apt  a  term  -  one  at 
his  Nalukettu’  model  house  in  the  outskirts 
of  Trivandrum  and  the  other  at  Hotel 
Hindusthan  International  in  Calcutta  where 
he  stayed  during  the  film  festival  (  Vidheyan 
was  the  main  attraction  in  the  Indian 
Panorama  section),  Adoor  talks  about  his 
ideas  of  film-making,  his  days  in  Poona 
institute,  his  regard  for  Ray  and  Ghatak  and 
the  alleged  Hindutv a  of  Vidheyan 
Excerpts: 

Question  :  I  remember,  at  a  reception 
given  by  the  Calcutta  Malayali  Samajam  five 
years  ago  you  told  a  questioner  that  your  only 
loyalty  is  towards  the  medium.  You  have  no 
message.  You  also  told  us  that  any  social  or 
political  relevance  of  your  films  was 
“incidental”.  That  was  the  time 
Mukhamukham  drew  flak  from  leftists,  by 
the  way.  After  Mathilukal  and  Vidheyan  do 
you  find  no  reason  to  change  your  view. 

Answer  :  There  is  no  need  to  change  my 
ideas  in  film-making.  To  draw  the  utmost 


possibility  out  of  film  medium  remains  my 
objective.  This  exploration  does  not 
presuppose  a  signification,  though  it  does 
not  exclude  suggestions  gesture.  If  it  renders 
itself  to  an  identifiable  social  message  the 
viewer  may  read  it.  I  not  mean  it.  If  someone 
finds  ‘Mathilukal’  a  plea  for  jail  reforms  or 
‘Vidhayan’  a  homage  to  the  goddess  I  cannot 
help  it.  All  I  can  say  is  that  they  mistake  the 
incidental  for  the  essential. 

Question  :  But  the  critical  realism  in  your 
films  appears  to  me  hard  to  miss.  The 
decadent  aristocracy  in  Elippathayam  the 
arrogance  of  arbitrary  power  in  Vidheyan 
are  instances  that  immediately  come  to  mind. 

Answer :  The  film  medium  needs  men  and 
women  to  work  on.  A  human  being  placed  in 
a  certain  situation  is  chosen  for  me  to  interact 
with  the  medium  I  work  in.  A  village 
simpleton,  a  disillusioned  political  worker 
or  an  imprisoned  writer  suits  my  intention.  It 
is  their  existential  situation  that  my  film 
explores,  which  cannot  be  summed  up  in  a 
slogan. 

Question  :  Have  you  been  influenced  by 
Satyajit  Ray  and  Ritwik  Ghatak?  Ritwik,  we 
know  was  Principal  of  Poona  Institute,  when 
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G.  Aravindan  s 
Pokkuveyil 


you  were  a  student  there. 

Answer  :  There  is  no  consciously  felt 
influence  of  any  film  maker,  Indian  or 
foreign,  in  my  works.  I  remember  with 
gratitude  Ray’s  continuous  encouragement, 
especially  during  my  early  years  of  film 
career.  Ritwik  taught  his  students  so  much, 
he  opened  eyes  to  the  wonder  of  the  camera. 
These  two  masters  were  rather  sources  of 
inspiration  in  my  search. 

Question :  Do  you  think  you  were  lucky  to 
get  a  producer  like  Ravindranathan  Nair,  the 
cashew  -  exporter  and  art  film  maker  rolled 
into  one?  And  the  people  of  Kerala  stood  by 
you. 

Answer  :  O  yes.  Ravi  is  a  producer  any 
director  will  be  happy  to  work  with.  But  for 
his  unstinted  help,  most  of  my  films,  as  also 
Aravindan’s,  might  not  have  seen  the  light  of 
day.  And  Malayalis  have  matured  quickly 
enough  to  sustain  a  steady  -  stream  of 
“sensible”  films.  They  call  it  ‘Sarthaka 
Cinema,’  you  know.  Mathilukal  might  not 
be  a  box  -  office  hit,  but  it  ran  four  weeks  in 
the  cities,  which  is  quite  remarkable. 

Question  :  What  is  all  this  rumpus  about 


Vidheyan’  being  a  Hindutva  -  inspired 
adoptation  of  Zacharia’s  short  story. 

Answer  :  The  eternal  quarrel  between  the 
writer  and  the  film  maker.  I  am  no  advocate 
of  Hindutva,  not  by  any  stretch  of 
imagination.  I  have  never  been  to  Kalighat 
temple,  for  that  matter.  The  Bhaskar  Pattelar 
in  the  film  cannot  be  the  same  as  the 
character  in  the  story.  Zacharia  did  not  make 
allowances  for  my  imperatives  as  a 
film-maker.  Very  unfortunate. 

ARAVINDAN  -  A  TRIBUTE 

G  V  Nair 

At  a  wayside  tea-stall  or  Ezhupunna,  a 
coastal  village  in  Kerala  wedged 
between  the  sea  and  the  national 
highway,  the  morning  customers  were 
vociferously  arguing.  The  year  was  1989  and 
the  discoloured  cinema  poster  outside  said 
at  ‘Rekha  Theatre’  Aravindans  Oridathu 
(Somewhere)  was  being  shown.  I  sat  on  a 
bench  and  listened  to  the  harangue  of  a  fiery 
youngster  who  apparently  had  won  the 
debate.  He  was  shouting.  “Yes,  Aravindan  is  a 
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reactionary  petit  -  bourgeois  film  maker  who 
has  set  himself  against  progress,  he  is  a 
romantic  who  yearns  for  a  past,  free  from 
power  cuts.  Only,  not  to  have  power-cuts  we 
need  to  have  no  power  plants.”  There  was 
laughter  all  around.  A  toddy-tapper,  his  body 
bare  and  head  covered  with  typical  topi, 
asked  the  young  man:  “Do  you  think  industry 
has  not  changed  us  ?  What  is  progress,  if  it  has 
made  us  more  selfish?”  The  young  man 
looked  exasperated,  kept  quiet  for  a  minute 
and  asked.  “Was  your  father  less  selfish  than 
you?”  “Certainly  he  was”,  pat  came  to  answer 
I  had  my  tea  and  came  out  from  the  tea  -  shop 
but  the  argument  was  not  over. 

This  was  the  contribution  made  by 
Aravindan  to  the  common  man  in  Kerala. 
Even  since  his  early  youth,  when  he  drew 
cartoons  for  the  weekly  Mathrubhoomi  his 
aim  has  been  to  combine  entertainment  with 
enlightenment.  We  remember  those 
cartoons,  aptly  titled  “Big  world  and  small 
men,”  which  made  us  laugh  and  at  the  same 
time  introduced  us  to  the  world  of  Kafka  and 
Camus.  To  the  very  end  Aravindan  preserved 
this  urge  to  reach  to  the  common  man  and 
teach  him  something.  Apart  from  Vasthuhara 
his  last  film,  the  one  work  he  completed 
before  death  was  the  release  of  a  cassette-of 
all  things,  old  prayers,  sung  in  unison  by  boys 
and  girls.  From  the  porticos  of  way  side 
houses,  those  songs  are  heard  no  longer,  for 
Kerala  is  changed.  Those  songs  collected 
patiently  by  Aravindan  and  recorded  have  at 
least  rescued  them  from  oblivion. 

We  were  introduced  by  a  mutual  friend 


during  one  of  Aravindan ’s  periodic  visits  to 
Calcutta,  a  city  he  loved.  It  has  always  been 
his  wish  to  make  a  film  which,  he  hoped, 
would  throw  into  bold  relief  the  spirit  of 
Calcutta.  Among  other  things,  Vasthuhara  has 
endeavoured  to  do  it.  Aravindan  could  be 
irritably  taciturn  but  a  good  listener.  I  did 
most  of  the  talking  and  inevitably  the 
discussion  veered  round  his  latest  film 
Chidambaram.  I  made  a  few  uncharitable 
remarks  about  the  last  scene  of  the  film,  the 
Childambaram  temple  where  the  hapless 
hero-heroine  at  last  meet.  ‘It  is  always  the 
temple  where  problems  are  solved,  I  said 
sarcastically'  Aravindan  broke  his  silence  and 
muttered  :  I  think  you  are  justified  to  get 
angry.  But  I  had  some  other  idea.  Instantly  I 
was  ashamed,  conscious  how  foolish  I  had 
been  to  score  a  point. 

When  Aravindan  was  choosing  actors,  he 
might  have  remembered  our  first  meeting 
He  gave  me  a  small  role  of -an  angry 
middle-aged  Malayali  in  love  with  Calcutta. 

I  recall  now  with  pleasure  the  long 
evenings  spent  with  him  in  his  Trivandrum 
house,  the  days  of  shooting  in  Calcutta  streets 
and  our  listening  together  to  folk  songs  of 
Bengal,  sung  by  Abhijit.  The  pleasure  is 
tinged  with  sadness,  because  it  all  ended  so 
suddenly.  Before  he  could  see  his  tribute  to 
Calcutta  screened,  death  carried  him  off  in 
its  relentless  grip.  He  had  many  more  things 
to  do,  more  films  to  make  and  more  songs  to 
collect.  But  now  only  the  memory  of  his 
bearded  face  lit  with  a  permanent  smile 
remains. 
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Sartre’s  solitary  man  was  never  so  alone. 
And  the  world  never  so  hostile.  The 
‘who  am  I’  dilemma  which  had 
plagued  him  for  long,  has  now  assumed 
nightmarish  proportions.  To  resolve  this 
dilemma,  man  has  through  time,  constructed 
homogenous,  unified  mirror  images  of  the 
self  by  reaching  out  and  forging  identities. 
However,  identities  in  general  are  neither 
simply  inherited  nor  are  they  ‘givens’  of  a 
social  set  up.  Shaped  and  crystallised  in  a 
specific  political  context,  they  are  contextal 
and  not  essentialist.  With  the  gradual  erosion 
and  delegitimisation  of  long  revered 
institutions,  ideologies  and  belief  systems, 
the  reflecting  mirror  has  cracked,  the 
homogenous  self  image  is  fragmented  and 
the  carefully  nurtured  bonds  severed. 

The  concept  of  identity  thus  hangs 
precariously.  Not  surprisingly,  a  lot  of  fishing 
is  going  on  in  these  messy  waters.  Who  is  a 
Hindu  ?  Who  is  a  Muslim  ?  Who  is  an  Indian  : 
questions  like  these  have  become  highly 
contentious  and  politically  charged.  Since 
identity  formations  take  place  at  multiple 
levels  through  diverse  agencies,  it  shall  not 
be  possible  to  study  this  phenomenon  in  its 
entirety,  within  the  narrow  purview  of  this 
paper.  Instead,  we  shall  focus  on  the 
construction  of  religious  minority  and 
regional  identities  in  Hindi  conventional 
films. 

I  must  begin  by  making  two  caveats. 
Firstly,  both  ‘majoritism’  and  ‘minoritism’  are 
not  absolute  categories  but  contextual  and 
relative  within  the  filmic  discourse.  While 
sociologically,  Hindus  constitute  the  majority 
community  and  Muslims,  Sikhs,  Parsis, 
Christians  etc.  constitute  the  minority 
community,  yet  within  the  closed  world  of  a 
specific  film,  there  could  be  a  reversal  of 
these  categories.  For  instance,  in  the  filmic 
world  of  Mughal-e-Azam,  Chaudhvin  ka 
Chand,  Sanam  Bewafa  etc.,  the  muslims 
clearly  belong  to  the  majority  while  the 
hindus  constitute  the  minority.  Thus  our 
usage  of  ‘majoritism’  and  ‘minoritism’  shall 
be  located  within  the  specific  filmic  world 
that  we  are  referring  to. 

Secondly,  the  concept  of ‘minority’  itself  is 
problematic.  Though  different  categories  of 
people  (Muslims,  Sikhs,  Christians  etc.)  are 
lumped  together,  they  do  not  constitute  a 
single,  undifferentiated  group.  Besides  the 
fundamental  differences  that  exist  in  their 


culture,  religion,  belief  systems,  way  oflife 
etc.,  what  is  even  more  important  is  the 
whole  concept  of  perception.  The 
majoritarian  perception  of  these  different 
minority  groupings  is  not  uniform  but 
differentiated.  The  muslim  identity  is 
constructed  differently  in  the  majoritarian 
discourse,  than  say,  the  Parsi  or  the  Christian 
identity.  Likewise  within  a  hermetically 
sealed  Muslim  filmic  world,  the 
representation  of  Parsis  and  Christians 
approximates  closely  with  the  way  they  are 
projected  in  the  Hindu  filmic  discourse.  It  is 
precisely  in  this  flexible  terrain  of  identity 
formation  that  our  analysis  shall  be 
grounded. 

Operating  in  a  multi  religious,  multi 
regional  society,  identity  formation  in 
conventional  Hindi  films  takes  any  of  these 
forms  :  (a)  Projecting  a  hermetically  sealed, 
exclusive  world  where  there  exists  a 
homogenous,  monolithic  community  while 
shutting  out  all  others.1 

(b)  While  selectively  allowing  the 
intrusion  of  other  communities,  yet  ensuring 
that  their  peripheral  existence  does  not 
disturb  the  hegemonic  position  of  the 
dominant  community.  This  is  done  by 
co-opting  the  marginalised  into  the  world  of 
the  dominant  community.2 

(c)  An  apparently  pluralistic  set  up  where 
fully  homogenised  communities  happily 
co-exist  with  each  other  despite  fundamental 
differences.3 

From  Alam  Ara  (1931)  to  Khuda  Gawah 
(1992)  there  have  been  innumerable  films 
belonging  to  the  historical,4  religious5  or 
social6  genres,  all  of  which  operate  within  a 
predominantly  muslim  terrain.  Most  of  these 
films  map  out  an  exclusive  Muslim  world 
with  the  absence  of  any  non-muslim 
character.  Secondly,  they  are  spatially  located 
in  those  power  centres  where  muslims 
constituted  the  dominant  community  in 
prepartition  days.  (eg.  Delhi,  Aligarh, 
Lucknow).  Thirdly,  the  muslim  world  is 
constructed  from  the  perspective  of  the 
privileged  class. 

Consider  some  of  the  main  protagonists 
of  these  films.  In  Mughal-e-Azam,  Shahjahan, 
Jahan  Ara,  Razia  Sultan,  Taj  Mahal,  the  main 
protagonists  are  drawn  from  the  royalty.  In 
Palki,  Mere  Mehboob,  Mere  Huzoor, 
Chaudvin  ka  Chand,  they  belong  to  the 
nobility.  In  Paakezah,  Umrao  Jaan,  though 
the  protagonists  are  courtesans,  they  have 
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the  noblemen  grovelling  at  their  feet.  As 
Umrao  Jaan  with  snobbish  pride  declares  : 
“Ek  turn  hi  nahin  tanha 
Ulfat  men  meri  rusv a, 

Is  shahar  men  turn  jaise, 

Deewane  hazaron  hain.  ” 

(You  are  not  the  only  one/humiliated  by  my 
love/  In  this  city  there  are  thousands  like  you/ 
mad  with  love  for  me.) 

In  Nikaah  and  Bewafa  se  Wafa,  the  main 
protagonists  are  rich  businessmen.  In  Sanam 
Bewafa  and  Khuda  Gawah,  they  are  powerful 
war  lords.  This  is  in  stark  contrast  to  the 
non-muslim  films  especially  since  the  70s 
where  the  protagonists  are  generally  drawn 
from  the  subaltern  classes. 

This  exclusive  muslim  world  is  a  heady 
mix  of  grandeur,  beauty,  poetry,  far  removed 
from  the  real  world  of  the  majority  of 
muslims  who  live  in  abject  poverty,  leading  a 
marginalised  existence.  Despite  the  yawning 
gap  between  the  actual  and  the  synthetically 
constructed  reality,  the  majority  of  muslims 
(even  those  belonging  to  the  subaltern 
classes)  are  easily  interpellated,  because  it  is 
through  these  films  that  they  can  move  away 
from  the  periphery  on  to  centrestage.  This 
for  them,  is  not  an  illusion.  Instead  it  is  a 
throwback  to  that  glorious  past  in  which  they 
were  the  rulers.  If  the  present  is  dismal  and 
the  future  even  more  bleak,  the  past  remains 
the  only  place  of  refuge.  Nostalgia  therefore 
has  a  functional  use.  It  provides  not  only  an 
escape  from  the  intolerable  present  but 
constructs  an  alternate  world,  which  because 
it  is  historically  real,  becomes  the  lived 
reality  in  the  collective  unconscious.  This 
explains  the  predominance  of  films  dealing 
with  kings,  queens,  nawabs  begums, 
cultured  courtesans. 

If  Lucknavi  tahzeeb,  the  epitome  of 
muslim  culture  is  hard  to  find  in  the  cross 
commercialisation  of  present  day  Lucknow, 
it  can  be  grasped  in  just  one  shot  of  Mere 
Huzoor,  where  the  nawab,  with  all  the 
attendant  connotations  boasts,  “Lucknow  ki 
kaun  si  aisis  firdaus  hai  jise  hum  nahin  jaante’’ 
(which  is  that  courtesan  of  Lucknow  whom  I 
do  not  know). 

Moreover  through  the  articulation 
process,  there  is  a  subtle  deflection  of  reality. 
The  muslims  are  projected  as  constituting  a 
single  monolithic  whole  without  any 
horizontal  and  vertical  cleavages  which 
sharply  fragmented  the  community  even 


when  they  were  the  ruling  class.  Instead  we  Meena  Kumari 

have  a  homogenised  hierarchical  muslim  and  Sunil  Dutt  in 

world  where  the  subalterns  smoothly  and  Pakeezah 

willingly  fit  into  the  periphery  as  ‘khadims’ 

and  hangers  on  whose  raison  d’etre  is  to 

serve  their  ‘maliks’.  Thus  Jumman  chacha 

(servant)  is  so  deeply  affected  by  the 

separation  of  his  ‘malik  and  malkin  ’  that  he 

looses  all  zest  for  life  :  “Maut  nahin  aati  is  liye 

zinda  boon.  ” 

Films  where  the  non-muslim  minorities 
are  fully  co-opted  in  the  dominant  muslim 
world,  so  much  so  that  they  loose  their  own 
identity,  provide  the  muslims  with  a  vicious 
sense  of  pleasure.  For  instance,  in 
Mughal-e-Azam,  there  are  two  important 
non-muslim  characters-Jodha  Bai  and 
Durjan  singh. 

Jodha  Bai  despite  her  pujas  and  other 
hindu  rituals  merges  her  identity  in  her  sartaj 
Shahenshah  Akbar  and  her  son,  Prince  Salim. 

Her  love  for  Salim  is  so  overpowering  that 
for  his  sake  she  is  willing  to  forsake  her  God. 

As  she  says,  “Ishwar  woh  shubh  ghadi  jald 
dikhae  jab  mera  lal  meri  aankhon  ke  saamne 
ho,  aurkuch  derke  liye  main  tujhe  bhi  bhool 
jaoon.  ”  (O  lord,  show  me  that  opportune 
moment  when  my  son  would  be  before  my 
eyes,  and  for  some  time  I  would  forget  even 
you). 

Likewise,  Durjan’s  entire  world  revolves 
around  his  sahibe-e-alam  (Prince  Salim).  “Jab 
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tak  Durjan  ke  haath  men  talwar  uthane  ki 
taaqat  hai,  maut  sahib-e-alam  ke  qarib  nahin 
ja  sakti.  (As  long  as  I  am  alive,  death  shall  not 
dare  reach  my  prince).  And  he  willingly  gives 
away  his  life  while  protecting  his  prince. 
While  dying,  he  says,  “mera  jism  zakhmi  hai 
par  meri  rooh  nahin.  ”  (My  body  is  wounded 
but  not  my  soul)  Badly  wounded,  he  enters 
the  mandir,  tolls  the  bells,  collapses  at  the 
feet  of  Durga  Ma  and  promptly  a  garland  falls 
around  him.  This  act  of  sacrifice  obviously 
has  the  approbation  of  the  gods  themselves. 

In  Mere  Mehboob,  the  protagonist’s 
constant  companion,  the  son  of  a  hindu 
trader,  is  contemptuous  of  his  father’s  trade. 
Outwardly  at  least,  he  is  as  much  a  Muslim  as 
his  friend.  He  wears  the  same  dress-achkan, 
kurta,  pyjama  and  a  cap  ;  speaks  the  same 
language  -  chaste  urdu  and  shares  his  taste 
urdu  poetry.  In  Sultanat,  an  English  Christian 
woman,  Jane,  dressed  in  body  hugging 
clothes  saves  the  life  of  Khalid.  In  the  very 
next  shot  she  changes  into  traditional 
Arabian  dress,  replete  with  chador  and  begs 
him  to  marry  her.  A  nikah  ceremony  is 
organised  and  the  two  get  married  according 
to  traditional  muslim  rites.  The  conversion 
of  Jane  takes  place  without  much  ado. 

In  Chaudvin  ka  Chand,  the  only 
non-muslim  character  is  a  Hindu  doctor, 
who  is  clad  in  churidar  pyjama  and  achkan, 
does  the  customary  adab  and,  except  for  the 
tikka  on  his  forehead,  there  is  nothing  to 
differentiate  him  from  the  other  muslim 
characters. 

In  his  brief  appearance,  he  suggests  that 
the  Begum  Sahiba  who  was  not  in  a  position 
to  perform  the  haj  pilgrimage,  should  take 
recourse  to  haj-e-badal,  revealing  thereby 
that  he  is  well  versed  with  the  Shariat. 

The  success  of  most  of  these  films  at  the 
box  office  is  pointer  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  patronised  not  only  by  the  muslims  but 
also  by  the  non-muslims.  This  is  because  they 
have  drawn  upon  those  elements  of 
communality  which  transcend  ethnic, 
religious,  caste  and  other  such 
fragmentations.  The  most  important  and 
ubiquitous  among  all  these  is  the 
overarching  concept  of  love.  In  the  muslim 
filmic  discourse,  it  is  a  recurrent  theme 
around  which  all  tensions  and  conflicts  are 
constructed. 

This  could  take  different  forms  and 
operate  at  various  levels.  At  one  level  it  seeks 


to  explore  and  define  different  sets  of 
relationships :  father/mother,  son/daughter 
(  Mughal-e-Azam,  JahanAra,  San  am  Bewafa)  ; 
husband-wife-friend  (Palki,  Nikaah, 
Chaudhvin  ka  Chand,  Bewafa  se  Wafa)  ; 
lovers  (Mere  Mehboob,  Mughal-e-Azam, 
Mere  Huzoor,  Umrao  Jaan,  Paakezah)  ; 
brother-sister  (Mere  Mehboob),  ruler-ruled 
(Mughal-e-Azam,  Sanam  Bewafa).  Naturally, 
everyone  is  able  to  identify  themselves  and 
fully  participate  in  the  playing  out  of  these 
relationships. 

With  love  as  the  central  theme,  the  focus  is 
invariably  on  the  physical  beauty  of  the 
female  protagonist.  As  a  static  camera 
captures  the  ethereal  form  of  Waheeda 
Rehman  stretched  out  in  all  her 
resplendence,  Rafi  articulates  the  inner  most 
feelings  of  the  entire  male  audience 
through  :  “Chaudhvin  ka  Chand  ho,  ya  aaftab 
ho,  jobhi  ho  turn,  khuda  ki  kasam  lajawab 
ho.  ”  The  magic  of  the  moment  is  frozen  in 
the  collective  consciousness,  which 
transcends  social  distinctions.  It  is  this  which 
not  only  contributes  to  the  repeat  value  of  the 
film,  but  helps  in  interpellating  all  sections 
of  society.8 

Despite  being  constructed  from  the 
vantage  point  of  the  dominant  classes,  some 
notion  of  injustice  and  rebellion  is  worked 
into  the  discourse  of  these  films.  Prince 
Salim,  heir  apparent  to  the  mughal  throne, 
while  obviously  belonging  to  the  dominant 
class,  is  nevertheless  projected  as  the 
ultimate  rebel.  He  declares  war  not  only  on 
his  father  but  against  the  entire  might  of  the 
mughal  empire  and  all  that  it  stands  for.  On 
the  battle  field  confronting  the  mighty  army 
of  Akbar,  Salim  declares  “yeh  talwar  jisne 
bade  bade  surmaoon  ka  ghamand  tora  hai, 
aaj  muhafiz  hai  na  sirf  anarkali  ki  balki  un 
saare  mohabbat  karne  walon  ki,  jinka  pyar 
kisi  shahenshah  kaghulam  nahin  hota.  ’’(This 
sword  which  has  broken  the  false  pride  of 
the  mightiest  warriors,  is  today, not  only  the 
protector  of  Anarkali  but  of  all  those  lovers 
whose  love  is  not  the  slave  of  any  emperor). 

It’s  a  radical  redefinition  of  the  basic 
marxian  tenet :  “workers  of  the  world 
unite....’’  Instead  we  have  :  Lovers  of  the 
world,  irrespective  of  caste,  creed,  colour, 
region,  religion  etc.  unite.  It  is  precisely 
these  unifying  leitmotifs  which  help  in 
interpellating  the  widest  possible  audience, 
irrespective  of  their  localised  identities. 
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Within  the  closed  world  of  these  films,  a 
remarkable  inversion  of  reality  takes  place. 
Muslims,  who  by  definition,  constitute  a 
minority,  are  projected  not  only  as  the 
dominant  but  also  as  a  self-contained 
exclusive  community.  This  has  far  reaching 
ramifications.  It  reinforces  the  myth  of  the 
streak  of  isolationism  inherent  amongst 
muslims,  who  feel  safe  cocooned  within 
their  own  narrow  world  and  refuse  to  be 
drawn  into  the  mainstream.  Their 
commitment  is  only  towards  Allah  and 
Rasool  and  to  no  one  else.  “Allah  Rakha  jhuke 
ga  to  sirf  Allah  ki  chaukhat  par.”9  (If  Allah 
Rakha  has  to  bow,  it  will  only  be  at  the  altarof 
Allah)  They  live  according  to  the  single 
dictum  :  “Ruhe  mehfil  shamme  ilahi  ko  bujha 
sakta  hai  kaun,  jiska  haami  ho  khuda  usko 
mita  sakta  hai  kaun.10  (He  who  is  protected 
by  God,  who  can  eliminate  him) 

This  inversion  of  reality  takes  yet  another 
form.  By  a)  locating  these  films  in  those 
power  centres  where  the  muslims  in  the 
pre-partition  period  constituted  the 
dominant  community  and  b)  by  focussing  on 
the  privileged  members  of  the  muslim 
community,  reinforces  the  myth  that  the 
muslims  are  a  pampered  community. 

Moreover,  by  locating  the  muslims  in  a 
world  which  is  exclusively  theirs,  ironically 
makes  them  vulnerable.  All  their  problems 
can  be  sourced  right  back  to  them.  If  they  are 
marginalised  it  is  because  of  their  own 
choice.  If  they  are  poor,  deprived, 
uneducated  and  under-developed,  it  is 
because  of  their  refusal  to  move  with  the 
times.  Their  outdated  thinking  and  archaic 
practices  shakle  them  to  their  medieval  past 
thereby  arresting  their  development.  In  the 
Hindutva  discourse,  muslims  are  branded  as 
obstinate,  intolerant  and  militaristic.  This  is 
exactly  the  way  they  are  projected  in  films 
like  Khuda  Gawah,  Sanam  Bewafa,  Ajooba, 
Sultanat.  They  are  war  lords,  warped  within  a 
totally  medieval  world  view  which  makes 
them  intolerant  towards  something  as 
innocent  as  love.  It  is  this  sense  of  pride, 
coupled  with  an  almost  obssessive  self 
imposed  duty  to  protect  the  glorious, 
tradition  of  Taimur,  Babar  and  Humayun 
(Mughal-e-Azam),  or  the  ‘Khandan  ki  izzat’ 
(Pakeezah,  Mere  Mehboob,  Bewafa  se  wafa) 
which  makes  them  barbaric  and  inhuman. 

It  is  this  diabolism  which  contributes  to 
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the  populism  of  both,  the  political  and  the 
filmic  discourse.  While,  through  the  process 
of  interpellation,  all  these  qualities  are 
eulogised,  it  is  in  the  process  of  articulation 
that  they  are  shown  to  be  what  they  are.  For 
instance,  take  the  concept  of  the  burkha  (veil) 
Since  the  accent  is  on  the  physical  beauty  of 
the  female  protagonsit,  there  is  much 
emphasis  on  the  veil  which  hides  her  beauty. 
It  bestows  a  certain  kind  of  mystique  to  the 
woman  by  hiding  all  that  the  males 
desperately  want  to  see.  The  lifting  of  the  veil 
is  therefore  akin  to  the  impregnation  of  the 
woman  and  has  strong  sexual  connotations. 
Thus  we  have,  “Rukh  se  zara  naqab  utha  de 
mere  huzoor,  jalwa  phir  ek  baar  dekha  de 
mere  huzoor.  ” 11  “Or  Chehre  se  apne  a a/  to 
parda  hataiye ;  lillahmujh  ko  chaand  si  soorat 
dikhaiye.  ”12  Or  further  still,  “Parda  hai,  parda 
hai,  parde  ke  peeche  parda  nashin  hai  parda 
nashin  ko  be  parda  na  kar  doon  to  Akbar 
mera  naam  nahin...”13 

Thus  the  veil  plays  an  important  role  in  the 
process  of  interpellation.  And  yet,  it  is 
precisely  because  of  the  veil  that  there  are 
the  famous  mistaken  identities  which  form 
the  turning  point  of  drama  in  films  like 
Chaudhvin  ka  Chaand,  Palki,  Mere 
Mehboob.  Needless  to  say,  there  would  have 
been  no  problems,  if  men  and  women  could 
have  seen  each  other  like  modernised 
people. 

In  all  these  films  the  muslims  constitute 
either  an  exclusive  or  majoritarian 
community  that  co-opts  and  absorbs  all  other 
minorities,  including  the  Hindus,  within 
their  own  social  world.  In  both  cases  they  are 
projected  as  a  monolithic,  undifferentiated, 
hegemonic  community,  which  helps  in  their 
interpellation.  However,  their  world  is 
constructed  from  the  perspective  of  the 
pre-modern  dominant  class.  Only  those 
themes  and  sets  of  concerns  are  addressed 
which  help  in  deflecting  the  inherent 
contradictions  embedded  in  their  existential 
situation.  A  seemingly  oppressed  minorty  is 
represented  here  as  a  predatory  and 
pampered  one. 

Despite  the  homogenising  drive  present 
in  the  films  belonging  to  this  genre,  there  are 
basic  differences  between  the  earlier  films 
and  those  belonging  to  the  80s  and  90s.  For 
instance  Mughal-e-Azam,  Paakezah, 
Chaudhvin  ka  Chaand,  are  significantly 


different  from  Nikaah,  Tawaif,  Coolie,  Sanam 
Bewafa,  Bewafa  se  Wafa.  The  earlier  films 
were  able  to  construct  a  fairly  authentic, 
though  upper  class  muslim  world.  The 
characters  were  well  fleshed  out  and  deeply 
etched.  They  were  defined  not  merely  in 
terms  of  their  religious  identities,  but 
through  other  competing  identities,  even  at 
the  risk  of  subverting  the  former.  For 
instance,  when  Anarkali  is  presented  in  front 
of  Salim  for  the  first  time,  as  a  mujassma 
(idol)  he  is  so  besotted  by  her  incredible 
beauty  that  he  bursts  out  saying,  “beshak  is 
bepanah  husn  ki  taap  pattharhi  laa  sakta  hai.  ” 
(Undoubtedly,  only  stone  can  recreate  such 
unparalled  beauty.)  He  then  adds,  “buton  ki 
khudai  Ko  taslem  karne  ka  dil  chahta  hai”  (I 
feel  tempted  to  bow  before  this  divinity  in 
stone.),  thereby  committing  the  ultimate 
heresy.  Interestingly,  it  is  Durjan  Singh,  a 
‘kafir’,  who  cautions  him  with  “Sahibzade par 
butparasti  ka  ilzam  lag  jaega.  ”  (The  Prince 
shall  be  accused  of  idol  worship)  And  shall 
be  praised  for  being  loyal  in  love.  And  yet, 
undeterred,  Salim  nonchalantly  replies,  “Aur 
wafa  parasti  ki  daad  bhi  mil  jaegi.  ” 

Confronted  with  these  competing 
identities,  for  Salim,  the  choice  is  clear.  But 
such  a  choice  can  only  be  made  by  one  who 
has  tremendous  confidence  in  himself,  and 
who  speaks  from  a  position  of  strength. 
Present  day  muslims  would  be  hard  pressed 
to  accept  this  open  advocacy  of  idol  worship, 
specially  as  it  comes  from  a  ‘waris’ of  Taimur, 
Babar  and  Humayun,  and  the  janashin  of  the 
‘mughaliya  sultanat’  (Mughal  Dynasty).  This 
kind  of  identity  formation  makes  the  whole 
concept  of  identity,  negotiable. 

The  latter  films  are  lot  more  synthetic  with 
cardboard  cut-outs  for  characters.  They  are 
artificially  constructed  in  accordance  with 
certain  pre-determined  specifications  to 
meet  the  demand  of  the  narrative.  Their 
‘muslimness’  is  thrust  upon  them  from  the 
outside  and  is  suitably  exhibited.  This  is  why 
only  such  unifying  symbols  are  used  which 
are  effective  for  homogenising  the 
community  (Id,  Dargah,  Haj,  Namaz,  adab, 
Burga)  as  opposed  to  the  socio-economic, 
regional  and  linguistic  differences  which 
divide  the  muslims  of  India.  Thus,  in  Nikaah 
there  are  innumerabe  adaabs  and 
khuda-hafiz’s  till  they  become  intolerable. 

In  Coolie,  the  religious  discourse  stands 
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on  its  own,  interpellating  the  audience  by  the 
sheer  power  and  brilliance  of  its  images. 
Also,  by  whipping  the  religious  fervour  of  the 
people.’ In  this  context  two  scenes,  the  haj 
scene  and  the  climax,  stand  out.  Incidentally, 
even  the  director,  Manmohan  Desai  singles 
them  out  as  being  brilliant. 

A  striking  feature  of  both  these  sequences 
is  that  the  symbols  and  the  images,  though 
having  no  interconnection  with  one  another 
or  with  the  central  narrative,  stand  on  their 
own.  This  is  so  because  they  represent 
different  facets  of  elements  integral  to  Islam 
especially  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
average  muslim.  They  have  a  certain 
immediacy  about  them  which  makes  them 
intelligible  and  consumable.  Thus  their 
effect  on  the  people,  specially  on  the 
subordinate  sector  is  tremendous.  By 
whipping  up  religious  fervour  almost  to  the 
point  of  frenzy,  Desai  ensured  that  the 
majority  of  muslims  would  succumb  and 
help  in  the  repeat  value  of  the  film.  In  fact, 
even  the  members  of  the  other  communities 
would  be  similarly  interpellated  because 
what  is  being  whipped  up  is  intense 
religiosity.  All  they  have  to  do  is  to  translate  it 
into  their  own  religious  idiom.14 

Interestingly  too,  while  the  earlier  films 
located  their  characters  within  the  dominant 
classes,  some  of  the  films  of  the  80s  and  90s 
have  drawn  theirs  from  the  subalterns 
(Coolie,  Amar  Akbar  Anthony,  Tawaif).  This 
provided  immense  possibilities  for 
articulating  a  counter-hegemonic  discourse. 
But  strangely,  the  filmic  discourse  here  is 
shorn  of  all  oppositional  elements  where 
the  struggle  and  the  grind  characteristic  of 
their  animal  like-existence,  their  domestic 
tensions  are  all  glossed  over.  The  ambience 
that  is  sought  to  be  created  almost  resembles 
the  earlier  films.  Concealed  is  the  fact  that 
living  in  the  aap-janab-begum  world  is  only 
the  prerogative  of  the  upper  classes.  For  the 
subalterns,  life  is  never  so  benevolent.  Their 
language,  devoid  of  all  pleasantries  and 
sophistication,  is  harsh  and  cruel,  like  their 
world.  Therefore  what  these  films  do  is 
interesting.  They  interpellate  the  audience 
by  drawing  their  protagonists  from  the 
subaltern  classes.  However,  they  absorb  all 
potentially  subversive  elements  through  a 
discourse  which  treats  their  world  as  nice 
and  beautiful  and  depicts  them  as  a 


contented  lot.  Rekha 

The  muslim  identity  in  these  films  is  always 
constructed  from  a  majoritarian  standpoint. 

They  constitute  the  ‘other’  as  defined  by  the 
majoritarian  ‘us’.  Their  characterisations 
emerge  as  stereotypes  represented  by 
acceptable  and  well-defined  signs  of  speech, 
dress,  social  and  religious  practices.  It  is 
precisely  because  of  this  that,  in  the 
characterisation  of  muslims,  religious 
identity  takes  precedence  above  all  others. 

In  the  muslim  list  of  priorities,  the  nation 
figures  nowhere.  So  much  so,  that  in  1986  the 
chief  protagonist  of  a  film  (Allah  Rakha) 
defines  himself  exclusively  in  terms  of  his 
religion  :  ‘Madine  wale  ki  rahmat  hai  mujh 
par,  ma  ki  duaon  Ka  saya  hai  sir  par,  Roze  rakh 
kar,  mannaton  se manga  hua,  main  hun  Allah 
Rakha.’15 
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It  is  because  of  these  supra-national 
loyalities  that  all  muslims  must  necessarily 
be  suspect.  Because  of  their  non-assimilative 
predisposition,  they  pose  a  constant  threat  to 
national  integrity  :  the  logic  which  the 
hindutv a  movement  has  used  with  such 
devastatingly  successful  results. 

In  a  C-grade  film  like  Parasfnani  (1991),  a 
film  about  a  female  dacoit,  a  muslim 
character  is  artificially  injected  in  the 
narrative.  Incidentally,  he  is  a  dacoit  who  kills 
a  woman  who  is  offering  her  prayers. 
Remorsefully  he  mutters,  ‘maafKarna  bahen, 
main  jitna  bada  gunehgaar  sahi,  par 
musalmaan  hoon,  kisi  par  namaaz  padtegoli 
nahi  chala  sakta,  ’  (Forgive  me  sister,  I  may  be 
of  dubious  character  but  I  am  a  Muslim.  I 
can  never  kill  anyone  while  he  is  offering 
namaaz).  In  other  words,  he  can  kill 
non-namazis.  Once  again,  precisely  how 
the  hindutva  forces  characterise  muslims 
who  they  believe,  can  die  not  only  for  their 
‘ummat’  but  also  kill  those  who  do  not 
belong  to  it. 

Like  the  muslims,  the  other  minorities  too 
are  depicted  in  terms  of  certain  outward 
characterisics  that  Umberto  Eco  calls  ‘explicit 
codes.’  Only  such  unifying  codes  are  used 
which  are  effective  for  homogenising  the 
entire  community,  both  religious  and  ethnic, 
In  the  case  of  Christians  there  is  the 
mandatory  church,  the  altar,  the  priest,  the 
cross,  Christmas  and  easter  festivals.  Apart 
from  this,  they  are  projected  either  as  fun 
loving,  beer  guzzling  people  who  sing  and 
dance  through  life  (D ’souza  of  Bobby)  or 
drug  addicted  wasters  (Julie,  Choti  Choti 
Baaten).  Then  there  are  the  baddies  : 
rootless  people  with  no  surnames  (Peters, 
Jacks,  Roberts,  D’mellos  and  Pintos). 
Popularised  as  the  side  kicks  of  Ajit,  all  they 
can  utter  is  a  ‘yes  boss’  to  his  commands. 
Likewise,  the  semi-nude,  dumb  blonde  Lily 
who  lurks  in  the  background  is  invariably 
snubbed  with  a  ‘Lily  don’t  be  silly!’ 

The  Minoritarian  stereotype  has  an 
important  functional  use.  It  provides  a  safety 
valve  for  the  release  of  the  viewer’s 
repressed  sexuality.  The  male  libido  which 
cannot  be  satisifed  by  ‘our’  sati  savitris  needs 
the  ‘other’  types  :  the  Rehanas,  Rukhsanas, 
Sultanas  (muslim  tawaifs)  and  the  Lilys,  Julies 
and  Ritas  (fleshy  floor  show  girls).  This  way 
the  viewer  could  have  both  the  patni  and  the 


‘woh  ’.  Obviously  then,  the  character  of  the 
vamp  was  as  important  as  the  heroines  and 
people  still  fondly  remember  the  likes  of 
Cuckoo,  Nadira,  Helen,  Bindu. 

This  concept  of  the  ‘other’  also  helps  in  a 
kind  of  emotional  and  intellectual 
masturbation.  In  innumerabe  films,  the 
villain  is  depicted  as  a  foreigner,  either  as  a 
muslim  (pathans,  shiekhs)16  or  a  Christian 
(Dr.  Dang,  Dr.  Dong,  Mogambo,  Sir  John).  It 
is  through  this  externalisation  and 
transference  of  guilt  that  catharsis  is  possible. 

The  Parsis  on  their  part,  are  treated  as 
wierd  and  exotic  museum  pieces.  Everything 
about  them  is  so  different  from  ‘us’ :  their 
dress,  language,  archaic  world  view  which 
provides  us  with  a  convenient  yardstick  for 
measuring  our  modernity. 

Regional  identities  are  also  constructed 
through  similar  stereotypical  abstractions. 
The  Bengali,  Bihari,  Madrasi  (which 
incorporates  all  the  southerners)  etc. 
identities  are  essentially  calendar  art 
identities  which  are  constituted  as  a 
monolithic  whole.  Totally  ignored  are  the 
fragmentations  which  sharply  divide  the 
members  of  the  same  region.  For  in  the 
filmic  world  of  the  conventional  hindi  film, 
India  is  confined  merely  to  the  hindi 
heartland  and  Bombay.  All  other  regions  are 
incorporated  merely  as  comic  relief.  The 
construction  of  regional  identities  is  thus 
always  through  this  Hindi/Hindu/Hindustan 
centred  perspective.  And  once  the  minorities 
have  been  lumped  together  as  stereotypes,  it 
is  fairly  easy  to  ‘manage’  them.  Only  those 
contradictions  are  articulated  which  can 
easily  be  papered  over,  while  the  more 
fundamental  ones  which  threaten  to  rupture 
the  facade  of  happy  liberal  pluralism  are 
ignored. 

The  basic  problem  projected  in  most  of 
the  conventional  films  is  the  need  to  be  loved 
and  accepted.  In  Ek  Duje  Ke  Liye,  the 
Tamilian  boy  and  the  north  Indian  girl  fall  in 
love.  The  rest  of  the  film  is  concerned  with 
bridging  the  communication  gap.  Once  they 
learn  to  communicate,  it  is  obduracy  of  the 
elders  that  thwarts  the  consummation  of 
their  love  and  compels  them  to  commit 
suicide.  Uttar  Dakshin,  (1987)  which  directly 
takes  up  this  issue  begins  by  articulating  the 
opposition  between  the  north  and  south  and 
ends  up  by  reconciling  the  contradictions 
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through  love  again. 

Thus,  in  the  filmic  discourse,  all  the 
problems  concerning  the  minorities  revolve 
around  the  concept  of  love.  When  the 
problems  encountered  in  love  are  solved, 
everything  falls  into  place.  It  is  this  kind  of 
anasthesised  representation  which- distorts 
rather  than  hides  social  reality.  For  surely  the 
minorities  are  engulfed  with  problems  more 
urgent  than  love  :  poverty,  unemployment, 
lack  of  representation  in  government  jobs 
and  an  overriding  fear  psychosis  that  seems 
to  have  engulfed  them  since  the 
post-communal  riot  period  where  they  have 
been  the  worst  sufferers.  Their  identites  have 
suffered  a  rapid  erosion  when  confronted  by 
the  combined  terror  of  militant  majoritism 
and  a  communalised  police  force. 

Because  of  the  process  of  uneven 
development  in  India,  there  has  come  to 
exist  massive  disparities  between  different 
regions.  Moreover  different  regional 
identities  feel  threatened  by  the  advancing 
juggernaut  of  the  hindu/hindi  concept  of 
Hindustan.  The  rise  of  seccessionist 
movements  in  the  north  east,  Pubjab, 
Kashmir  bear  testimony  to  the  fact.  But  all 
these  sets  of  concerns  are  quite  alien  to  the 
filmic  discourse. 

The  ‘fragments’  of  Indian  society — the 
smaller  religious  and  regional  communities 


that  represent  ‘minority  culture’  are  thus 
co-opted  within  the  majoritarian  fold  which 
is  projected  as  mainstream  national  culture. 
Their  identity  formation  takes  place  in  a 
political  context  where  the  rhetoric  of 
nationalism  is  of  central  importance.  This 
‘mainstream’  which  represents  in  fact  a  very 
small  section  of  society  is  flaunted  as  the 
national  culture.  On  the  overt  level  the  filmic 
discourse  seeks  ‘unity  in  Diversity’  but  on  a 
deeper  level  it  negates  this  very  concept.  All 
that  belongs  to  any  minority  other  than  the 
ruling  class,  all  that  is  challenging,  singular, 
local — is  projected  consider  this  :  ‘Aaj 
Hindustan’ mein  muslim,  hindu,  sikh,  isai, 
marathi,  gujrati,  bengali  our  kashmiri  hain. 
Magar  hindustani  nahin  hai.  Tis  din  aap  sab 
hindustani  ban  jayenge  to  sab  theek  ho 
jaayega’17  (Today,  in  India,  there  are  Hindus, 
Muslims,  Sikhs,  Christians,  Marathis,  Gujratis, 
Bengalis  and  Kashmiris.  But  there  is  no 
Indian.  The  day  you  all  become  Indians 
everything  would  become  all  right).  It  is 
precisely  this  state  centred  drive  towards 
homogenisation  of  all  fragments  into  a  single 
monolithic  whole  which  has  so  conveniently 
been  hijacked  by  the  fundamentalist  forces. 
The  filmic  discourse,  by  etching  out 
stereotypical  regional  and  religious 
identities,  complements  the  political  process 
in  such  a  homogenisation,  through  which 
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there  is  the  privileging  of  the  majority  over 
the  minority. 

NOTES 

1.  This  could  be  a  closed  Hindu  world  or  a 
closed  muslim,  Sikh,  Christian  world.  Since  we 
are  concerned  with  the  minorities,  films  like 
Palki,  Mere  Huzoor,  Umrao  Jaan,  Pakeezah  etc. 
fall  in  this  category.  There  are  no  films  which 
provide  such  an  exclusive  world  to  the  other 
minorities. 

2.  In  films  like  Mughal-e-Azam,  Mere 
Mehboob,  Chaudhvin  Ka  Chaand  where  the 
muslims  constitute  the  dominant  community 
while  the  Hindus  or  Christians  exist  at  the 
periphery.  In  the  general  run-of-the-mill  films, 
Hindus  constitute  the  majority  while  Muslims, 
Christians,  Parsis  etc.  are  the  minority. 

3.  Films  like  Amar  Akbar  Anthony,  John 
Johnny  Janardan  etc.  where  the  three 
protagonists  belonging  to  different  communities, 
have  equal  footage. 

4.  Films  like  Mughal-e-Azam,  Shajahan,  Taj 
Mahal,  Jahan  Ara  etc. 

5.  Dayar-e-Madina,  Mere  Gharib  Nawaz  etc. 

6.  Includes  films  like  Mere  Mehboob,  Mere 
Huzoor,  Umrao  Jaan,  Nikaah,  Tawaif,  Bewafa  se 
Wafa  etc. 

7.  In  the  film  Nikaah. 

8.  There  are  innumerable  examples  of  this 


kind  of  interpellation.  In  Mere  Mehboob,  the 
extremely  popular  number,  ‘Mere  mehboob 
tujhe  meri  mohabbat  ki  kasam...  ’picturised  on  a 
ravishing  Sadhana;  in  Pakeezah,  while  the  camera 
focusses  on  the  feet  of  Meena  Kumari,  Raj  Kumar 
says,  ‘Aap  ke  paun  ba hut  khubsoorat  hain,  inhe 
zamin  par  mat  utariyega,  maile  ho  jaenge ;  in 
Mughal-e-Azam,  Anarkali  is  introduced  thus  :  Is 
mujassame  ko  dekh  ke  sipahi  apni  talwar, 
shahenshah  apna  taaj,  aur  insaan  apna  dil  nikaal 
dega.  (Looking  at  this  sculpture,  a  solidier  will  lay 
down  his  sword,  the  King  his  crown  and  a  man 
his  heart). 

9.  In  Allah  Rakha  (1986),  directed  by  Ketan 
Desai 

10.  Parasmani  (1992) 

1 1 .  Mere  Huzoor 

12.  Mere  Mehboob 

13  Amar  Akbar  Anthony 

14.  This  squares  with  the  concept  of 
secularism  peddled  by  the  establishment.  It  is 
equal  respect  for  all  religions,  which  in 
operational  terms  means,  equal  respect  and 
pandering  to  the  fundamentalist,  obscurantist 
elements  of  all  religions. 

15  In  Allah  Rakha 

16.  In  recent  years  there  have  been  a  spate  of 
films  in  which  Muslims  are  the  chief  villains 
Tezaab,  Angaal,  Kal  Ki  Awaz  etc. 

17.  The  Kal  Ki  Awaz,  released  in  1992. 
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Indian  cinema  was  well  into  the  star 
system  and  the  fantasia  that  still  exist 
today,  when  a  tall  young  Bengali  with  a 
portfolio  of  sketches  went  in  search  of  a 
financier,  and  although  no  distributor 
believed  in  his  film,  he  persevered  long 
enough  to  make  history.  At  least  half  a  decade 
was  to  pass  before  the  Indian  government  set 
up  the  Film  Finance  Corporation  (FFC),  a 
body  which  later,  as  the  National  Film 
Development  Corporation  (NFDC),  came  to 
be  perceived  as  a  funding  agency  for  the 
talented  uninitiated,  or  the  film  maker  whom 
all  distributors  shun.  This  identity  is  only  one 
of  many,  and  has  itself  undergone  change  in 
the  last  two  decades,  but  as  the  FFC,  the 
organization  was  the  first  tangible  attempt  at 
creating  a  more  dynamic  environment  for 
the  film  industry  where  already  formula  was 
king.  It  was  the  first  official  instrument  of 
change  in  the  history  of  post-independence 
Indian  cinema. 

The  hopes  fostered  by  the  post-war  Indian 
film  industry,  had  been  belied  when 
independence  actually  arrived.  The  spirit  of 
social  reform  manifested  itself  in  the  moral 
bigotry  of  a  new  centralized  board  of  film 
censors,  and  increased  state  taxes  and  levies 
and  crippling  import  policies  threatened 
annihilation  for  an  industry  which  had  barely 
survived  through  the  war  and  the  unsettled 
political  conditions  of  the  years  preceding 
and  following  independence.  It  was  in  this 
volatile  atmosphere  that  the  government 
announced  a  new  Film  Inquiry  Committee 
in  1949,  which  would  include  two  revered 
members  of  the  film  industry  :  B.  N.  Sircar, 
founder  of  New  Theatres  Ltd  and  V. 
Shantaram,  co-founder  of  Prabhat  Film 
Company.  The  Chairman  of  the  committee 
was  S.  K.  Patil,  a  member  of  India’s 
Constituent  Assembly. 

The  last  time  a  similar  effort  had  been 
undertaken,  was  in  1927,  when  the  Indian 
Cinematograph  Committee  was  set  up 
essentially  to  explore  ways  of  encouraging 
the  exhibition  of  British  films  in  India  and 
exercising  stricter  censorship  rules  on 
American  films,  which  overwhelmingly 
dominated  the  85  per  cent  foreign  films 
market.  One  of  its  secondary  tasks  was  to 
encourage  the  production  and  exhibition  of 
Indian  films.  Other  than  providing  a  vast 
store  of  information  on  the  film  industry  in 


the  late  twenties,  the  report  brought  out  the 
interesting  diversity  in  the  demands  for 
stricter  Censorship  —  while  the  Indians 
interviewed  reacted  strongly  against  what 
they  considered  moral  laxity  in  films  from 
the  West,  the  British  felt  that  foreign  films 
depicting  casual  physical  intimacy 
undermined  the  image  of  Western  women 
in  Indian  eyes.  Nevertheless,  the  report  was 
cool  towards  any  effort  at  increased 
censorship  which  was  bound  to  end  up  in 
greater  political  censorship  rather  than 
moral.  It  also  waived  the  need  for 
encouraging  the  exhibition  of  more  British 
films  and  concentrated  instead  on  the 
importance  of  nurturing  the  nascent  Indian 
film  industry.  To  this  end,  the  report 
suggested  the  formation  of  a  cinema 
department  under  the  Ministry  of 
Commerce,  a  film  library,  a  plan  to  increase 
the  number  of  cinemas  and  a  fund  from 
which  producers  could  receive  loans.  Not 
surprisingly,  the  report  was  ignored  by  the 
authorities. 

The  Patil  Committee  reiterated  some  of 
the  recommendations  of  its  predecessor, 
presumably  in  the  hope  that  in  free  India, 
such  recommendations  would  find  a  more 
sympathetic  hearing.  The  committee  made 
two  particularly  interesting  observations— 
one  on  the  ‘black  receipts  and  payments’  that 
appeared  to  have  become  even  then  the 
accepted  mode  of  financial  operations  within 
the  film  industry  (more  about  this  later);  and 
a  second  on  the  fragmentation  of  production 
efforts,  leading  to  what  was  Viewed  as 
unhealthy  dependence  on  distributors  or 
individuals  for  financial  support.  In  1949, 
producers  who  had  their  own  studios  were 
being  swiftly  replaced  by  fly-by-night 
individual  producers,  attracted  by  the 
glamour  and  quick  returns  of  ‘successful’ 
films;  while  distributors  were  still  a  new 
breed  of  middlemen,  gradually  taking  over 
the  financing  of  films  by  buying  up 
exhibition  rights  across  the  country  even 
before  a  film  was  ready  to  be  screened. 

The  Patil  Committee,  therefore, 
recommended  the  establishment  of  a  Film 
Finance  Corporation  as  an  alternative  source 
of  capital  for  the  producers.  Although  the  aim 
was  primarily  to  release  the  producer  from 
the  clutches  of  the  distributor  and  the 
moneylender,  there  was  also  the  assumption 
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that  the  Corporation  would  support  films  on 
the  basis  of  certain  more  important  values, 
rather  than  purely  commercial  gain.  To 
further  develop  the  export  market  for  Indian 
films,  the  formation  of  an  Export 
Corporation  was  recommended,  along  with 
a  government  supported  programme  of 
manufacturer  of  raw  stock  and  film 
equipment.  The  Committee  also  suggested 
the  setting  up  of  a  Film  Council  of  India  with 
regulatory  powers  over  the  film  industry, 
which  would  among  other  responsibilities, 
supervise  an  Institute  of  Film  Art,  film 
societies  and  film  libraries. 

Meanwhile,  the  Films  Division  (FD)  had 
already  been  established  in  1948.  Its 
precursors  were  the  Information  Films  of 
India  and  the  Indian  News  Parade,  two 
organizations  set  up  after  1940  to  help  the 
British  war  propaganda.  The  new 
government  also  reintroduced  the 
compulsory  showing  of  ‘approved’ 
documentaries  and  shorts  in  the  cinemas,  for 
which  a  charge  was  levied.  This  policy  had 
caused  resentment  before  and  continued  to 
do  so  after  independence.  However,  the  Film 
Enquiry  Committee  approved  both  the 
compulsion  and  the  payment.  Although  the 
ostensible  aim  was  to  establish  a  market  for 
such  films,  in  implementing  the  policy,  the 
captive  audience  remained  monopolized  by 
the  government.  Denied  the  opportunity  for 
healthy  competition,  an  independent 
producer  of  a  documentary  became  a 
supplier  to  the  FD,  which  began 
commissioning  a  few  films  each  year  to 
outside  producers,  after  a  competitive 
bidding  on  predetermined  themes.  Under 
the  dynamic  leadership  of  men  like  M.D. 
Bhavnani,  J.  Bhownagary  and  Ezra  Mir,  the 
FD  very  soon  grew  into  a  mammoth 
organization,  churning  out  newsreels  and 
shorts  simultaneously  in  14  languages,  but  it 
never  managed  to  create  enough  audience 
interest  in  these  films  despite  efforts  to 
establish  special  cinemas  for  their  screening. 

Government  intervention  in  promoting 
the  non-feature  film  did  not  lack  in  good 
intentions.  Through  the  years,  the  FD  did 
draw  upon  a  body  of  powerful 
communicators  in  the  cinema,  many  of 
whom  came  from  outside  the  organization. 
However,  in  the  matter  of  providing 
information  to  the  public  -  which  formed  a 


major  part  of  its  activities  -  the  organization 
adopted  a  top-down  approach,  force-feeding 
an  audience  who  came  to  the  cinemas  to  be 
entertained,  with  only  the  ‘good  news’,  or 
what  the  government  thought  fit  to  publicize 
as  news.  Thus,  while  terrible  droughts 
ravaged  one  part  of  the  country,  footage  of 
the  breeze  rippling  through  fields  swollen 
with  grain  would  be  considered  a  positive 
image  of  the  economy  for  the  common 
person.  During  the  Nehru  era,  when 
industrialization  was  the  current  obsession 
with  the  ruling  party,  steel  plants  were  a 
constant  favourite.  Independence  day 
celebrations,  Prime  Minister’s  visits,  the 
Services  marching  to  glory  were  other 
regular  fare.  In  an  attempt  to  present  a 
positive  and  optimistic  image  of  the  country, 
the  information  films  drew  further  and 
further  away  from  the  ground  realities  faced 
by  their  audience  in  their  daily  lives.  At  the 
same  time,  a  barrage  of  mediocre  in-house 
documentaries  almost  permanently 
damaged  the  image  of  the  genre  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public. 

Born  in  the  shadow  of  the  earlier  British 
war  propaganda  films,  Films  Division 
apparently  wanted  to  get  away  from  the 
undesirable  connotations  of  the  word 
‘propaganda’,  but  in  reality  that  was  precisely 
the  role  it  had  to  play,  changing  its  stance 
with  each  successive  government.  If  only 
Films  Division  had  had  the  vision  to  use  the 
tremendous  potentials  of  a  propaganda 
machinery  of  such  magnitude,  it  could  have 
given  the  viewers  a  far  more  sympathetic 
image  of  the  government  it  was  representing. 
Unfortunately,  all  it  managed  to  do  was 
virtually  kill  the  market  for  a  powerful 
communication  medium. 

It  was  almost  a  maxim  of  ‘FD  knows  best 
what  is  good  for  you’,  a  maxim  that  still 
prevails  today,  resulting  in  more  violent 
criticism  than  applause  after  each  short  and 
documentary  film  festival  organized  by  the 
Films  Division.  Many  of  the  better  film 
makers  in  this  genre  and  especially  those 
who  make  films  on  controversial  issues, 
today  use  an  informal  network  to  screen 
their  films.  None  of  them  can  really  claim  to 
have  reached  the  mass  audience  as  FD 
sponsored  films  do,  unless  a  film  happens  to 
win  a  national  award  or  is  chosen  for  the 
Panorama  section  of  the  International  Film 
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Festival  of  India  (IFFI).  In  such  cases,  the 
films  are  at  least  assured  one  telecast  on 
Doordarshan.  Obviously,  financially,  a 
documentary  continues  to  belong  to  the 
disaster  zone. 

The  FD  is  today  considered  by  most 
people  in  the  film  business  to  be  a  white 
elephant  which  consumes  much  more  than 
it  contributes  in  any  productive  way  to  either 
the  government  or  the  industry,  or  society  at 
large.  An  admittedly  facetious  indicator  of  its 
inactivity  is  the  FD  auditorium  on  Mahadev 
Road  in  Delhi,  once  built  to  hold  two  public 
screenings  a  day  of  FD  films  at  subsidized 
prices  -  an  endeavour  that  failed  miserably. 
Today  it  is  kept  busy  through  the  year  with 
private  screenings  -  more  or  less  exclusively 
of  feature  films  -  for  ministers,  upper  level 
bureaucrats  and  their  cronies.  In  between, 
for  brief  lengths  of  time  the  auditorium 
becomes  a  preview  theatre  for  selection 
committees  for  the  National  Awards  or  the 
Panorama.  Positioned  right  in  the  heart  of  the 
city,  the  FD  auditorium  is  a  wasteful  structure 
on  prime  land,  as  any  promoter  worth  his  salt 
would  point  out. 

The  major  recommendations  of  the  Patil 
Commitee  were  not  heeded  for  many  long 
years  by  a  government  whose  priorities  lay 
in  the  less  artistic  areas  of  overall 
development  of  a  vast  and  poor  nation,  and 
which  did  not  see  the  potential  of  the  film 
industry  as  a  ‘real’  industry.  Although  the  FFC 
was  actually  set  up  finally  in  I960,  it  was  not 
till  1969,  with  Mrinal  Sen’s  Bhuvan  Shome, 
that  the  organization  achieved  a  significant 
status.  Among  the  earlier  films  financed  by 
the  FFC,  were  some  forgotten  state  and 
national  award  winners  and  three 
heavyweight  films  by  Satyajit  Ray  -  Charulata, 
Nayak  and  Goopy  Gyne  Bagha  Byne.  After 
Bhuvan  Shome  -  a  small-budget  film 
spuming  the  formula  which  despite  all  dire 
predictions  caught  the  imagination  of  the 
ordinary  Hindi  film  viewer  -  the  FFC  opened 
its  doors  to  a  host  of  unknown  young  film 
makers,  all  of  whom  became  participants  in  a 
new  movement  for  change  in  regional  Indian 
cinema.  The  movement  was  aided  by  the 
outflow  of  trained  technicians,  artistes  and 
directors  from  the  Film  and  Television 
Institute  of  India  (FTII)  set  up  in  1961  as  the 
only  professional  resource  building 
establishment  for  the  film  and  later  the 


television  industry.  The  boom  continued 
through  the  following  two  decades,  by  which 
time  the  rich  new  crop  of  directors  were 
becoming  increasingly  impatient  with  the 
lack  of  any  prospect  for  showing  their  films 
to  a  larger  public,  other  than  those  who  came 
to  the  IFFI  or  the  National  Awards. 

In  1980,  FFC  was  merged  with  the  Indian 
Motion  Picture  Export  Corporation  (IMPEC) 
to  form  the  National  Film  Development 
Corporation  (NFDC).  Within  the  next 
decade,  what  was  once  known  as  the  ‘new 
cinema  movement’  was  dying  a  natural  death 
because  of  the  sheer  economics  of  film 
making.  To  survive  and  make  more  films,  a 
film  maker  could  not  depend  on  awards 
alone,  but  had  to  enter  the  commercial 
distribution  circuit  and  ensure  a  reasonable 
amount  of  returns  from  the  venture.  New 
terms  and  definitions  were  found  to 
differentiate  between  formula  films  which 
still  grossed  huge  amounts  at  the  box-office 
and  the  ‘non-formula’  films  which  were  no 
longer  as  unprofitable  financially  as  they 
used  to  be.  Thus,  we  still  hear  of  the  ‘parallel’ 
cinema  or  the  ‘alternative’  cinema  -  safer 
words  than  the  earlier  ‘art  cinema’  which 
ignored  the  tremendous  development  of 
cinematic  craftsmanship  in  the  formula  films 
of  these  decades.  Today  directors  like  Ketan 
Mehta,  whose  haunting  Bhavni  Bhavai  made 
with  NFDC  support  mostly  stayed  in  the  cans 
because  it  could  not  be  distributed  like  any 
other  popular  film  outside  Gujarat,  makes 
big  budget  films  in  Hindi  and  gets  feted  at  the 
Filmfare  Awards.  The  film  industry  proudly 
shows  off  its  collection  of  heads  from  the 
erstwhile  ‘art  cinema’  and  stars  of  popular 
cinema,  like  Dimple,  display  their  enormous 
talents  in  films  like  Rudali  that  have  gone  off 
the  beaten  track  and  yet  retained  popular 
appeal. 

The  roles  are  no  longer  as  clearly  defined 
as  before.  Indian  cinema  is  taking  on  a  more 
comprehensive  persona,  where  eventually  a 
good  film  would  not  necessarily  mean  either 
a  mindless  bonanza  or  an  intellectual 
exercise  which  is  a  dead  loss  at  the 
box-office.  This  phenomenon  has  disproved 
a  long  held  view  that  the  industry  makes  films 
just  as  the  people  want  them  to;  that  the 
majority  of  film  goers  have  a  sub-human  IQ, 
are  solely  interested  in  the  set  formulas  of  the 
film  industry  -  sex,  violence  and  love  -  often 
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exactly  in  that  order,  and  are  resentful  of 
change. 

Has  the  audience  changed  so  much  over 
the  years  and  has  it  indeed  changed  for  the 
better  ?  There  are  no  simple  answers  to  these 
questions.  Certainly,  in  the  urban  areas, 
where  going  to  the  cinema  was  so  much  a 
family  or  a  group  activity  among  the 
middle-class,  the  coming  of  television,  video 
and  cable  television  have  swiftly  changed  the 
entertainment  habits  of  an  entire  generation. 
The  urban  slums  today  possess  enough 
television  sets  to  keep  their  population  at 
home  in  the  evenings.  The  once  flourishing 
cinemas  in  the  major  cities  have  taken  on  a 
bleak  appearance.  Some  have  closed  down 
altogether,  others  desperately  need 
renovating.  Most  of  them  show  star  studded 
films,  making  sure  that  even  the  dwindling 
audience  would  be  large  enough  to  bring  in 
the  cash.  The  proliferation  of  stars  in  the 
popular  films  have  actually  reduced  the  value 
of  the  stars  themselves  in  an  insidious  way. 
The  large  and  ever-growing  population  of 
the  ‘educated  unemployed’  -  in  reality  more 
often  the  lumpen-  in  the  cities  still  gather  at 
the  cinemas  and  fight  over  tickets  being  sold 
‘in  black’  on  opening  nights.  With  so  many 
stars  to  choose  from  and  much  the  same  plot 
in  every  film,  even  they  are  no  longer  so 
resistant  to  seeing  a  film  with  a  slightly 
different  twist  in  the  story.  Besides,  appealing 
tunes  and  music  can  also  be  a  great  draw,  or 
perhaps  a  particularly  charismatic  actor,  or  a 
new  approach  to  violence.  And  slowly,  the 
‘non-formula’  film  is  making  its  appearance, 
at  least  off  and  on,  in  the  cinema  circuit,  and 
being  seen  by  the  same  audience. 

In  most  metropolitan  cities  of  the  world, 
the  cinemas  are  gradually  disappearing  or 
getting  smaller  and  smaller  in  size.  They  are 
also  concentrating  on  different  genres  of 
films  -  specializing  in  westerns,  classics,  new 
mega  productions,  foreign  films  and  of 
course  sex.  There  too,  the  onslaught  of 
television  depleted  the  numbers  going  to  the 
cinema  and  slowly  niche  markets  grew  for 
different  kinds  of  films.  Small  cinemas 
catered  to  small  audiences  and  survived. 
Television  may  have  taken  over  the  role  of 
the  mass  communicator,  but  films  retain 
their  hold  on  special  audiences.  This  is  the 
most  likely  scenario  for  the  future  of  films  in 
India  as  well. 


In  many  ways  the  crumbling  barrier  Nandan 

between  ‘art’  and  ‘commercial’  films  is  a 
matter  for  hope.  Interaction  between  the  two 
forms  might  very  well  make  the  first  more 
saleable  and  the  second  more  quality 
conscious.  Actors  and  actresses  have  been 
stepping  across  this  barrier  over  the  years 
without  losing  their  following  in  either 
world.  And  the  audience  is  not  complaining 
But  this  merging  of  two  cinema  cultures  is 
taking  place  without  any  particular 
contribution  from  the  organization  that  had 
helped  to  usher  in  the  new  cinema 
movement. 

By  1990,  NFDC  could  look  back  on  143 
productions  financed  by  the  organization 
ever  since  FFC  was  established.  Between 
1984  and  1990,  NFDC’s  own  productions 
numbered  18  features  and  two 
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documentaries,  which  had  received  a 
number  of  awards.  But  then  there  had  never 
been  any  dearth  of  awards  for  the  films  that 
NFDC  had  financed  earlier  as  well.  Three 
major  co-productions  with  foreign  partners 
included  the  Oscar  winning  Gandhi  and 
Salaam  Bombay  which  won  awards  at 
Cannes.  A  number  of  successful 
co-productions  with  Doordarshan  were  also 
chalked  up.  But  considering  the  number  of 
films  being  produced  in  the  country  in  these 
years,  NFDC’s  contribution  appears  to  be 
marginal.  More  disturbing  is  the  fact  that 
despite  NFDC’s  avowed  interest  in  marketing 
these  films  in  India  and  abroad,  many  of 
them  have  languished  in  the  cans  for  years. 
The  recent  attempt  by  the  organization  to 
market  videotapes  of  their  films  has  also 
been  bogged  down  by  the  application  of  a 
strange  tortuous  logic  : 

•  There  is  no  point  in  producing  a  few 
videotaped  copies  of  a  film,  as  that  gets  too 
expensive. 

•  Unless  more  and  more  people  want 
these  films,  it  is  too  expensive  to  produce  a 
large  number  of  them  in  videotapes. 

So  where  do  we  begin?  The  Apu  Trilogy  is 
about  the  only  set  of  videotapes  that  have 
been  made  in  some  reasonable  numbers. 
The  few  others  which  have  appeared  in 
videotape  from  time  to  time,  keep  vanishing 
from  the  market.  Most  people  who  might 
want  to  buy  them  are  generally  unaware  that 
videotapes  are  available  at  all.  A  few  foreign 
films  are  also  distributed  by  NFDC,  but  their 
quality  is  nowhere  as  good  as  that  of  the 
Indian  videotapes  produced  by  them. 

NFDC’s  attitude  of  no  risk  naturally  brings 
in  no  gain  either.  It  is  an  attitude  that  lies  at 
the  root  of  their  financing  policy.  Touted 
from  the  beginning  as  a  business  venture 
which  would  promote  good  Indian  cinema 
in  the  country  as  well  as  abroad,  and  bring  in 
a  steady  revenue  along  with  fame,  FFC  and 
NFDC  always  appeared  to  have  actually 
behaved  more  like  and  outlet  for 
government  subsidy  rather  than  a  truly 
entrepreneurial  financing  organization.  It  is 
true  that  risk  financing,  which  is  what  film 
financing  has  always  been,  is  by  its  very 
nature  difficult  to  institutionalize.  The  larger 
the  institution,  the  greater  the  fear  of  not 
being  able  to  recover  the  costs  in  a  venture. 
Even  so,  the  Patil  Committee  had 


recommended  the  setting  up  of  an  institution 
for  this  very  purpose.  To  fight  the  growth  of 
black  money  in  the  film  business  and  release 
new  directors  from  the  stranglehold  of 
distributors,  the  Patil  Committee  ignored  the 
fact  that  a  film  is  not  like  real  estate  which 
only  grows  in  value.  Intellectual  investing  is 
much  more  likely  to  lose  money,  even 
though  success  in  the  market  may,  in  the  case 
of  the  cinema,  bring  in  extraordinarily  high 
profits. 

Artistic  and  better  quality  films,  therefore, 
were  in  effect  being  with  grants  or  subsidies 
from  NFDC,  since  there  was  little  prospect  of 
mass  distribution  to  get  large  enough  returns 
on  an  investment.  Film  makers  whose  films 
did  not  bring  back  any  money,  were  by  the 
rules  barred  from  taking  further  loans.  In 
reality,  the  rules  were  being  bent  all  the  time, 
all  through  the  good  intention  of  promoting 
good  cinema.  Meanwhile,  the  institution 
itself  has  survived  without  having  to  be 
responsible  or  accountable  in  anyway  for  the 
‘grants’  given  to  deserving  directors  and 
producers,  who  on  their  part,  are  more  and 
more  dependent  on  NFDC  for  their  survival. 
Having  hitched  onto  the  bandwagon  of  art 
and  cheered  by  those  who  benefitted  from 
the  ‘grants’,  NFDC  has  never  developed  a 
mechanism  to  show  the  films  it  financed.  The 
chain  of  outlets  never  took  shape. 

To  compound  the  problem,  IMPEC,  which 
had  been  more  or  less  ineffective  as  an 
export  outlet,  was  merged  with  FFC,  in  order 
to  make  it  viable.  In  the  process,  for  a  while, 
private  export  initiatives  were  effectively 
killed.  IMPEC  could  not  lay  down  funds,  but 
could  work  as  commissioned  agents  for 
export'.  When  NFDC  was  formed,  the 
institution  canalized  export  and  import  of 
films,  as  well  as  raw  stock.  If  the  intention, 
once  again  noble,  was  to  improve  import 
prospects  or  bring  in  better  films,  it  never 
happened.  Other  than  a  few  and  occasional 
exceptions,  the  commercial  window  was 
locked  and  barred  for  good  world  cinema. 

In  all  these  matters  the  execrable  taste  of  the 
audience  continued  to  be  held  up  as  an 
excuse.  Without  any  public  accountability, 
NFDC’s  identity  as  an  autonomous 
corporation  remained  a  mere  misnomer, 
while  the  institution  could  live  off  the 
canalization  efforts. 

NFDC  is  known  to  have  sold  individual 
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films  abroad,  but  the  deals  would  not  stand 
scrutiny  as  to  their  commercial  viability. 

Once  upon  a  time,  Krishna  Menon  had 
picked  up  Pam  Cullen  to  do  a  similar  job 
within  the  four  walls  of  the  Indian  High 
Commission  in  London.  What  NFDC  is 
achieving  today  in  this  area  of  work  as  a  large 
institution  with  huge  resources,  is  hardly  an 
improvement  on  what  Ms  Cullen  had 
achieved  as  an  individual  officer  in  her  early 
days  in  the  High  Commission.  The  lack  of  any 
vision  has  dogged  the  institution  in  its 
foreign  coproduction  deals  as  well.  Two 
examples  immediately  come  to  mind  :  a 
Spielberg  extravaganza  in  the  Indiana  Jones 
series,  and  City  of  Joy.  The  first  was  thrown 
out  summarily  because  the  film  was  likely  to 
project  a  distorted  and  fantastic  view  of 
modern  India.  Spielberg  did  make  his  film, 
in  Sri  Lanka  and  made  sure  his  audience 
realized  he  was  depicting  India  -  however 
ludricous  and  unreal  that  depiction  might  be. 
The  second  was  made  independently,  but 
suffered  constant  criticism  for  chosing  a 
subject  that  will  show  up  the  bleak  side  of 
Indian  urbanization.  The  opposition  to  City 
of  Joy  was  based  on  the  same  blind  logic  that 
was  used  against  Ray’s  first  film,  which  went 
on  to  become  one  of  the  biggest  revenue 
earners  for  its  once  doubting  and  reluctant 
financier,  the  West  Bengal  government. 
Living  in  a  global  village  as  we  do,  with 
information  being  beamed  across  satellites, 
do  we  seriously  believe  that  we  can  hide  our 
national  failures  from  the  rest  of  the  world? 
In  the  process,  by  chosing  not  to  associate 
themselves  with  these  internationally  high 
profile  productions,  NFDC  lost  out  on  two 
very  good  business  opportunities. 

NFDC’s  coproductions  with  Doordarshan 
are  really  a  throw  back  on  the  traditional 
pattern  of  financing  films  in  India. 
Doordarshan,  with  a  huge  captive  audience, 
has  taken  on  the  role  of  the  distributor  who 
finances  the  films  before  they  are  made. 
However,  the  success  of  these  ventures  is 
tainted  by  a  whole  history  of  misuse  of  these 
opportunities  by  the  two  organizations,  as 
many  film  makers  have  had  occasion  to  learn. 

Change,  therefore,  is  being  brought  about 
today  not  by  the  institutions,  but  by  other 
forces,  many  of  them  within  the  film  industry. 
Some  we  have  mentioned  before,  especially 
the  process  by  which  the  ‘alternative’  film 


maker  is  being  sucked  into  the  ‘system’. 
Meanwhile,  The  FTII,  which  had  once  given 
both  the  ‘art’  and  the  ‘commercial’  cinema  a 
vast  number  of  talents,  is  beset  with 
administrative  problems  and  is  no  longer  a 
dynamic  force.  The  National  Film  Archive  of 
India  (NFAI),  which  under  the  vigorous 
leadership  of  P.  K.  Nair,  had  achieved 
international  recognition,  is  jogging  along 
without  any  spectacular  future  plans,  of 
either  working  out  new  methodologies  to 
enhance  acquisition  and  documentation  of 
films  or  improving  restoration  work.  The 
industry  continues  to  flourish  on  black 
money,  something  that  the  Patil  Committee 
had  vainly  endeavoured  to  battle  with.  Risk 
financing  of  big  budget  films  is  even  riskier 
today  than  in  earlier  times,  when  with  the 
accidental  death  of  a  young  star,  twenty  to 
sixty  crores  of  rupees  invested  in 
productions,  can  literally  fly  out  of  the 
window. 

Where  does  all  the  money  come  from  ?  A 
new  breed  of  financiers  are  taking  over  in  the 
industry,  some  of  whom  are  said  to  have 
underworld  connections.  In  the  earlier 
decades,  money  came  from  anonymous 
builders,  jewellers,  politicians,  nearly  always 
as  cash,  neatly  arranged  in  attache  cases.  The 
major  underworld  name  in  those  days  was 
that  of  Haji  Mastan.  Today  there  are  many 
more  like  him,  mostly  nameless  and  those 
with  names  are  working  towards  a  less 
unsavoury  reputation  through  the  film 
industry,  where  legitimacy  and  respectability 
are  doled  out  free  by  the  public  and  the 
equally  star-struck  authorities.  As  for  the 
producers  and  directors,  the  general  attitude 
seems  to  be  —  it  is  unimportant  where  the 
money  comes  from,  as  long  as  it  is  returned 
through  box-office  success.  As  hard  cash  runs 
the  industry,  honour  among  thieves  is  a 
maxim  followed  scrupulously  and  the 
promised  payments  usually  come  on  time. 

In  Bombay,  two  of  the  new  financiers  are 
Hanif  Kadawala  and  Samir  Hingora,  who 
according  to  Sunday  (vol.  19,  January  1993) 
are  ex-video  pirates  and  personal  friends  of 
Dawood  Ibrahim.  Today  the  two  men  jointly 
own  the  Magnum  group  of  companies, 
churning  out  films  for  both  theatrical  and 
video  release.  A  third  is  Sudhakar  Bokade 
who  denies  that  he  was  ever  a  smuggler. 
More  conspicuous,  by  his  absence  is  Dawood 
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Ibrahim  himself,  whose  finanical 
involvement  with  films  has  never  been 
proved,  but  whose  social  clout  in  the 
industry  seems  undeniable. 

With  so  much  cash  flowing  in,  the 
economics  of  film  making  is  changing 
drastically  and  even  successful  producers  of 
an  earlier  decade  have  been  steadily  moving 
over  to  television,  where  the  gigantic  gaps 
between  hits  and  flops  do  not  plague  the 
producer.  Although  the  stars  are  happier 
with  timely  payments  in  cash,  with  less  and 
less  of  charismatic  young  stars,  and  the  hike 
in  expenditure,  the  traditional  sources  of 
finance  are  drying  up.  With  the  producer  left 
to  cough  up  all  the  starting  money,  the  new 
breed  of  financiers  appears  to  be  heaven 
sent.  For  the  men  with  the  cash  too,  this  is  a 
marvellous  opportunity  to  launder  illegal 
money. 

Black  has  always  been  beautiful  to  the  film 
industry,  and  as  politicians  and  senior 


bureaucrats  have  been  far  from  immune  to 
the  glamour  of  the  world  of  popular  cinema, 
the  underworld  connections  have  remained 
successfully  underground.  From  snobbish 
disdain  to  non-interference  to  active 
participation  -  this  has  been  the  official  route 
of  entry  into  this  glamour  world.  Today  the 
character  of  our  officially  sponsored 
international  film  festival  has  changed 
enough  to  have  a  growing  number  of 
popular  films  in  the  Panorama  section,  and 
the  added  presence  of  the  latest  ‘hits’  of  the 
year  in  a  ‘mainstream’  section.  National 
honours  are  heaped  upon  film  personalities 
from  the  industry  and  a  prize  for  ‘wholesome 
entertainment’  was  initiated  at  one  point 
solely  for  ‘mainstream’  entries  in  the 
National  Awards.  Now  that  ‘mainstream’ 
cinema  is  swallowing  up  the 
non-mainstream  (or  is  it  marginal  ?)  cinema, 
let  us  hope  for  a  synthesis  which  will  bring 
out  the  best  of  both  rather  than  the  worst. 
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Film  historian  Roger  Manvell  has 
summarised  the  origins  of  the  Film 
Society  Movement  thus  : 

“The  development  of  specialised 
exhibition  and  its  link  with  the  Film  Society 
Movement  is  an  interesting  story.  Specialized 
cinemas  began  to  grow  up  in  the  middle 
1920s  in  cities  like  Berlin,  Paris  and  London... 
A  most  important  addition  to  the  specialised 
public  exhibition  of  films  was  the  National 
Film  Theatre  in  London,  founded  by  the 
British  Film  Institute  in  1952...” 

“The  London  Film  Society,  the  pioneer  of 
the  film  society  movement  in  Britain,  was 
formed  in  1925  by  a  committee,  which 
included  both  film-makers  and  people  not 
professionally  connected  with  the  industry. 
Thy  Film  Society  Movement  stands  for  the 
right  of  the  audience  to  select  the  films  they 
want  to  see  from  as  wide  a  range  of  the  past 
and  present  work  of  the  cinema  as  can  be 
made  available  to  them.” 

It  took  four  decades  for  the  film  society 
movement  to  get  going.  The  Amateur  Cine 
Society  of  India  (ACSI)  of  Bombay  claims  that 
it  was  the  first  Indian  film  society  to  be  started 
in  1937.  “The  Times  of  India”  of  April  23, 

1 937  had  carried  a  report  of  the  formation  of 
ACSI  with  Sir  Pheroze  Sethna  in  the  chair. 
Stanley  Jepson  of  “The  Illustrated  Weekly  of 
India”,  Dr.  P.V.  Pathy,  a  pioneer  of 
Documentary  Films,  K.S.  Hirlekar,  trained  in 
cinematography  in  Germany,  were  among 
its  founders.  But  the  ACSI  was  strictly 
speaking  not  a  film  society.  It  was  a  trade 
organisation  of  amateur  film-makers,  which 
screened  the  films  of  its  members  and  those 
imported  from  abroad  to  its  members.  The 
Bombay  Film  Society  (BFS)  was  founded  in 
1943  by  Ferenc  Berko,  an  outstanding 
Hungarian  photographer  and  film-maker, 
who  was  serving  in  the  British  armed  forces, 
then  posted  in  India.  Among  its  founding 
members  were  R.E.  Hawkins  of  the  Oxford 
University  Press,  Clement  Baptista  and  V.M. 
Vijayakar  of  the  Army  Film  Unit,  S.T. 
Berkeley-Hill.  Panna  Raiji  (who  wrote  the 
first  history  of  Indian  film  as  her  doctoral 
thesis  for  the  Bombay  University)  and  her 
husband,  V.N  .  Raiji,  were  among  the 
office-bearers. 

The  BFS  members  used  to  meet  once  or 
twice  a  month,  first  at  the  Guerdon 
Restaurant,  opposite  the  Churchgate  Railway 


Station  in  Bombay,  for  drinks  and  dinner  and 
then  adjourn  to  the  Eros  Preview  Cinema, 
across  the  road  for  the  screening  of  the 
war-time  documentaries  and  foreign  feature 
films  like  Grapes  of  Wrath,  Citizen  Kane, 
Battleship  Potemkin  and  Ivan  the  Terrible. 
Chetan  Anand’s  Neecha  Nagar  was  a  rare 
exception  as  an  Indian  Film. 

The  following  report  on  the  Calcutta  Film 
Society  appeared  in  “Indian  Documentary” 
of  May-June  1949  (a  bi-monthly,  I  used  to 
edit). 

“The  year  1947  not  only  marked  the 
country’s  independence  from  foreign  rule 
but  also  the  formation  of  the  Calcutta  Film 
Society  (CFS). 

“The  CFS  was  founded  on  October  5, 1947, 
and  held  its  first  meeting  in  a  “garret”  in 
South  Calcutta  with  19  members  present. 

“Its  aim  had  been  to  create  opinion  in 
favour  of  more  intelligent  film-making  in 
Bengal  by  (a)  showing  members  outstanding 
films — feature  and  documentary  —  usually 
outside  commercial  circuits,  (b)  holding 
discussion  meetings,  (c)  bringing  out  a 
journal,  and  (d)  making  16  mm 
documentaries  on  an  amateur  basis. 

“Among  the  outstanding  films  shown  at 
the  Society  are  the  Mexican  film  Maria, 
Candelaria,  Eisenstein’s  Battleship  Potemkin 
Jean  Dreville’s  Le  Cage  Aux  Rossignol,  David 
Lean’s  Brief  Encounter,  Carol  Reed’s  The 
Way  Ahead,  Jean  Renoir’s  This  Land  is  Mine, 
Zoltan  Korda’s  Counter-attack,  Flaherty’s 
Nanook  of  the  North,  etc. 

“In  February  1949,  the  Society  gave  a 
reception  to  Jean  Renoir,  when  the  great  film 
director  made  a  memorable  speech  and 
followed  it  up  with  a  question-and-answer 
session.  The  second  annual  general  meeting 
was  held  on  April  9, 1949.  The  membership 
had  grown  from  19  to  75  and  consisted  of 
many  well-known  writers  and  artists  and 
film-technicians.  The  office  bearers,  as 
elected  at  the  annual  general  meeting  were  : 

President:  Prof.  P.C.  Mahalanobis  (F.R.S) 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  : 
Hiran  K.  Sanyal:  Joint  Honourary  Secretaries: 
Satyajit  Ray  and  Chidananda  Das  Gupta. 
Harisadhan  Das  Gupta,  the  late  Kobita  Sarkar, 
and  Dilip  K.  Gupta  (of  Signet  Press)  were  the 
active  members. 

“The  Society  has  been  progressing  very  well 
under  the  leadership  of  Prof.  N.K.  Siddhanta 
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(Vice  Chancellor  of  the  Calcutta  University) 
as  President.  B.N.  Sircar  of  the  New  Theatres 
helped  the  Society  by  allowing  it 
office-accommodation  at  the  New  Cinema 
Building,  and  the  Bengal  Motion  Picture 
Association  has  loaned  its  collection  of  books 
as  also  space  for  the  first  reading-room  of 
books  and  magazines  on  the  Cinema  in 
Calcutta.  The  Society  expects  to  publish  a 
journal  shortly.  Indian  Film  Review.  The 
Society’s  address  was  28  Panditia  Place, 
Calcutta  29.  Incidentally  the  fees  were :  Entry 
Fee:  Rs.  5,  Membership  Fee:  Rs.  3,  Guest  Fee: 
Re.  1  per  show.” 

It  will  be  apposite  to  quote  here  a  passage 
from  Satyajit  Ray’s  introduction  to  this  book, 
“Our  Films,  Their  Films,”  in  which  he 
recalled  an  incident  that  occurred  during  the 
early  days  of  the  Calcutta  film  Society 
(1949-50): 

“For  the  first  two  years  of  its  existence,  the 
membership  of  our  club  refused  to  go  above 
twenty-five.  Our  enthusiasm  was  beginning 
to  acquire  a  tinge  of  cynicism.  We  could  see 
we  did  not  have  much  of  a  field  to 
disseminate  over.  We  were  also  being 
subjected  to  a  two-pronged  attack.  One  came 
from  the  film  trade,  which  spread  the  word 
that  a  group  of  subversive  youngsters  was 
running  down  Bengali  films  at  meetings  and 
seminars.  The  other  came  from  a  household, 
which  included  one  of  our  club  members.  It 
was  an  isolated  case,  but  may  well  have  been 
a  typical  case.  This  member  (Chi  dananda 
Das  gupta)  had  offered  us  the  use  of  his 
drawing  room  for  one  of  our  meetings.  Since 
we  did  not  have  regular  club-room,  members 
took  turns  to  provide  facilities  in  their  own 
homes.  On  this  occasion,  in  the  middle  of 
our  discussion,  our  friend  was  summoned 
by  the  owner  of  the  house  and  summarily 
told  that  he  would  not  put  up  with  film 
people  spoiling  the  sanctity  of  his  house.  We 
were  thrown  out  of  the  place.” 

Among  the  early  Film  Societies,  mention 
must  be  made  of  the  Delhi  Film  Society 
started  by  Vijaya  Mulay,  Muriel  Wasi  and 
Krishna  Kripalani  and  Chanchal  Sarkar.  Later 
Usha  Bhagat  joined  DFS.  (after  she  became 
the  Cultural  Secretary  of  Prime  Minister 
Indira  Gandhi,  she  played  an  active  role  as  a 
conduit  between  the  film  society  movement 
and  the  Government  of  India.)  The  Madras 
Film  Society  for  a  long  time  was  under  the 


care  of  Ammu  Swaminathan  and  T.V. 
Kunnikrishnan.  The  Patna  Film  Society  was 
started  by  Arun  Roy  Chaudhury  and  Vijaya 
Mulay.  Adoor  Gopalkrishnan,  after  he 
finished  his  studies  at  the  Film  and  Television 
Insititute  of  India,  Pune,  returned  to  his 
home  in  Kerala,  and  started  the  Chitralekha 
Film  Society  at  Trivandrum. 

In  the  mid-fifties,  many  definitive  factors 
emerged  that  gave  a  big  momentum  to  the 
Film  Society  Movement.  One  was  the  visit  of 
Marie  Seton  (a  filmologist  with  a  missionary 
fervour  and  the  biographer  of  Sergei 
Eisenstein,  Paul  Robeson  and  Jawaharlal 
Nehru)  to  India  at  the  invitation  of  Prime 
Minister  Nehru  she  gave  series  of  lectures  on 
film  appreciation  in  some  major  cities  and 
prodded  people  to  form  film  societies  to  see 
the  “Better  Cinema.” 

Jean  Bhownagary’s  stint  at  the  Films 
Division  (on  lien  from  UNESCO)  resulted  in 
a  note  about  the  Film  Society  Movement  in 
India  being  prepared  by  M.V.  Krishnaswamy. 
This  supplemented  yet  another  note 
authored  by  Marie  Seton,  both  of  which  were 
forwarded  to  the  Government  of  India. 
Chidananda  Das  Gupta  prepared  a  sort  of  a 
Five-Year  Plan  for  boosting  the  film  society 
movement  giving  the  pride  of  place  to  the 
Federation  of  Film  Societies  of  India. 

All  this  resulted  in  a  lot  of  activity  and 
correspondence.  Then  one  wintry  but  bright 
day,  December  13, 1959,  seven  people  from 
different  parts  of  the  country,  representing 
seven  societies,  met  at  the  residence  of 
Krishna  Kripalani  (a  one-time  Secretary  of 
Rabindranath  Tagore  who  later  became  the 
Secretary  of  the  Sahitya  Akademi)  at  Delhi. 
They  adopted  the  constitution  of  the 
Federation  of  Film  Societies  of  India  (FFSI). 
Apart  from  the  present  writer,  the  other  six 
founders  were  Chidananda  Das  Gupta,  Vijaya 
Mulay,  K.L.  Khandpur,  A,  Rahman,  Arun  Roy 
Chaudhury  and  Krishna  Kripalani. 

It  took  some  months  to  get  the  FFSI 
registered  in  1959  under  the  ancient 
Societies  Registration  Act  of  I860.  And  it  was 
unanimously  decided  that  Satyajit  Ray  should 
be  the  President.  He  continued  to  be  the 
President  till  he  died  in  1992-a  remarkable 
tenure.  Indira  Gandhi  accepted  an  invitation 
to  be  the  Vice-President  and  remained  so  till 
the  early  stages  of  her  Prime  Ministership. 

I.K.  Gujral  was  coopted  as  the  Treasurer. 
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In  the  early  days  of  the  film  society 
movement,  intellectuals  and  academics 
belonging  to  diverse  disciplines  were 
enthusiastic  about  film  as  an  art  form,  thanks 
to  their  acquaintance  with  several  books  on 
the  aesthetics  of  film  as  also  on  the  history 
and  development  of  Cinema  in  USA,  Britain 
Europe  and  elsewhere.  Paul  Rotha  and  John 
Grierson,  Raymond  Spottiswoode  and 
Rudoph  Arnhein  Sergei  Eisenstein  and 
Vsevlod  Pudovkin’s  pioneering  books  on 
Film  inspired  Indian  film  buffs.  “Sight  and 
Sound.  Cahiers  du  Cinema  and  Film 
Culture  were  likewise  the  leading  film 
journals  which  served  as  beacons  for  the 
newly  initiated. 

DURING  THE  SIXTIES 
AND  SEVENTIES 

An  year  after  the  formation  of  the 
Federation,  there  was  a  transformation  of  the 
Film  society  Movement.  More  and  more 
societies  came  to  be  established.  Their 
journals  sprouted,  as  if  from  nowhere.  Film 
festivals  and  retrospectives  came  to  be 
organised.  The  National  Film  Archive  of  India 
in  Pune  played  important  role  in  supplying 
packages  of  films,  director-wise  or 
country-wise  to  the  Federation.  And,  the 
Fedration  with  its  headquarters  in  Calcutta 
put  them  in  circuit  through  its  three  regional 
offices  in  Delhi,  Bombay  and  Calcutta. 

The  Federation  worked  in  close  liaison 
with  the  Film  Festival  Directorate  during  the 
International  Film  Festivals  of  India  and  the 
Filmutsavs  ensuring  quotas  of  tickets  for  the 
members  of  Film  Societies.  The  Federation 
also  became  the  single  channel  through 
which  foreign  Embassies  and  High 
Commissions  loaned  films  for  the  societies. 

In  the  case  of  some  films  that  had  not  been 
censored,  exemption  was  provided  in  the 
case  of  screening  of  such  films  to  the 
members  of  Film  Societies,  provided  the 
President  of  the  Federation  had  made  out  a 
case  and  requested  exemption  from  the 
Governmental  authorities.  Yet  another 
achievement  was  the  exemption  of 
Entertainment  Tax  on  which  some  State 
Governments  insisted  and  later  gave  up. 

In  an  article  written  in  1965  in  “Indian 
Film  Culture,”  the  FFSI  journal,  Chidananda 
Das  Gupta  wrote  a  brief  summing  up  of  what 
the  Federation  had  achieved  by  then. 


“So  far  the  Federation  has  held  six 
seminars;  published  six  issues  of  an 
occasional  journal  “Indian  Film  Culture”, 
published  a  monthly  bulletin,  “Indian  Film 
Society7  News,”  and  circulated  some  70 
feature  films  and  a  number  of  short  films. 
Direct  import  and  an  exchange  through 
UNESCO  have  accounted  for  1 1  of  these 
films,  the  rest  having  been  arranged  with  the 
cooperation  of  various  foreign  missions  in 
India,  notably  those  of  France,  Sweden, 
Mexico,  Japan,  West  Germany,  Poland, 
Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  UK, 
Yugoslavia,  USSR  and  East  Germany."  In  yet 
another  article  written  by  Arun  Kaul  an 
activist  connected  with  Film  Forum  of 
Bombay,  published  in  film  Forum’s  journal 
'Close-up'  pointed  out  a  disturbing  trend. 

Just  because  censorship  exemption  was 
being  given  for  the  screening  of  some  films, 
some  film  societies  suddenly  found  their 
membership  expanding.  This  is  what  Arun 
Kaul  wrote  : 

“From  among  an  odd  assortment  of 
members  alone  one  has  to  finally  evolve  the 
‘aware  film  society'’  audience.  Till  then  such 
indiscriminate  behaviour  as  was  in  evidence 
during  the  screening  of  films  like  Walk  Over, . 
Monchette,  Valley  of  the  Bees,  Je  t’aime  Je 
t’aime,  Report  on  Party  and  Guests,  Signs  of 
Life,  Artists  under  the  Big  Top,  Dis  oriented. 
Clappings,  loud  yawnings,  passing  of  crude 
remarks  and  other  unbecoming 
demonstrations  of  their  dislike  of  such  films, 
are  bound  to  be  there.” 

IN  RETROSPECT 

Over  the  years,  the  film  society'  movement 
has  had  a  positive  and  salutory  effect  on  quite 
a  few  members,  who  ultimately  decided  to 
take  the  plunge  after  discarding  their  current 
professions  and  become  creative 
film-makers:  Satyajit  Ray  (art  director  in  an 
ad  agency)  Mrinal  Sen  (medical 
representative)  Ritwik  Ghatak  (political 
activist)  Basu  Chatterjee  (cartoonist)  and 
others.  Film  society  screenings  broadened 
the  vision  of  persons  like  Shyam  Benegal 
(advertisement  film-maker)  the  late  Sukhdev 
(originally  from  feature  films)  Adoor 
Gopalakrishnan  (from  FTII)  Hari  S.  Das  Gupta, 
the  late  Santi  P.  Chowdhury  and  many  others. 

A  favourable  fall-out  from  the  Movement 
was  the  appearance  of  many  journals  in 
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English  and  Indian  languages  (especially 
Bengali,  Malayalam  and  Marathi).  Among 
them  special  mention  must  be  made  of 
“Indian  Film  Culture”  and  “IFSON”  (Indian 
Film  Society  News)  both  of  the  Federation, 
“Montage”  of  Anandam  and  “Close-up”  of 
Film  Forum  and  “Movement”  of  Suchitra,  all 
from  Bombay,  “Kino”  of  Cine  Club  of 
Calcutta  edited  by  Dr.  Gurudas  Bhattacharya, 
“Chalachitram”  and  “Chitra  Bikshan”  of 
Calcutta  and  so  on.  These  and  others  journals 
contained  erudite  articles  written  by  true 
film  critics,  who  were  of  a  different  breed 
from  those  writing  in  newspapers  and  trade 
film  journals.  It  was  a  sad  feature  though  that 
quite  a  few  of  these  journals  died  of  infant 
mortality,  due  to  lack  of  funds  and  sales. 

Film  Societies  provided  the  platform  for 
discussions  among  their  own  members  or 
with  visiting  film-makers  ranging  from  Jean 
Renoir  to  Reinhard  Hauff,  from  V.  Pudovkin 
to  K.  Zanussi- — and  also  with  filmologists  like 
Marie  Seton  and  Roger  Manvell.  During  the 
international  and  national  film  festivals,  the 
Federation  or  the  leading  societies  in  the 
metro  cities  organised  seminars  and 
symposiums  that  led  to  exchange  of  opinions 
and  experiences  of  film-makers,  both  foreign 
and  Indian. 

Yet  another  unique  achievement  has  been 
that  the  Calcutta  Film  Society  produced  three 
films  on  contract  from  the  Films  Division  of 
the  Government  of  India.  Chidananda  Das 
Gupta  made  an  affectionate  Portrait  of  a  City 
(on  Calcutta,  without  any  commentary)  and 
Mriganka  Shekhar  Ray  made  a  film  on  Durga 
Puja  as  also  on  the  Totos  of  Bengal.  Similarly 
Film  Forum  of  Bombay  had  produced  a  film 
on  contract. 

The  Federation  of  Film  Societies  of  India 
having  been  a  member  of  the  International 
Federation  of  Film  Societies  has  had  access 
to  participate  in  international  gatherings 
abroad  and  benefit  from  the  exchange  of 
views. 

Perhaps,  the  Federation  would  not  have 
become  what  it  is  today  with  its  membership 
rising  from  7  societies  in  1959,  23  in  1964, 
111  in  1971, 169  in  1978,  216  in  1981  and  .... 
in  1993  but  for  the  fact  that  Satyajit  Ray  had 
been  its  President  for  over  four  decades.  The 
office-bearers  of  each  and  every  one  of  the 
member-societies  were  “educated”  by  Ray’s 
own  films  and  they  were  spell-bound  bv  his 


personality,  his  writing  and  the  sage  advice 
he  used  to  give  when  asked.  It  was  he  who 
bound  us  all  together  by  the  silken  thread  of 
his  generous  interest. 

A  PERSONAL  POSTSCRIPT 

It  is  all  so  easy  today,  thanks  to  T.V.  and 
Video.  If  I  were  the  Secretary  of  a  TV/Film 
Society  of  today,  here  is  the  manner  and  style 
I  would  go  about  my  job. 

For  two  or  three  weeks  I  would  see  “Film 
93”  the  BBC  programme  anchored  by  Barry 
Norman.  He  is  knowledgeable,  perceptive 
and  dependable.  So,  I  would  make  up  my 
mind  as  to  which  film  is  to  be  shown  not  on 
the  “silver  screen”  but  on  the  idiot  box. 

Then,  I  would  walk  down  to  my  video 
dealer,  who  is  a  film-buff  and  ask  for  the  film. 

I  would  slip  the  cassette  into  my  hip-pocket 
come  home  and  see  it  on  the  VCR.  If  I  found 
the  film  satisfying  my  sensibility,  I  would 
decide  to  call  for  a  get-together. 

Only  a  few  phone  calls  and  my  film-buff 
friends,  one-time  film -activists  and  young 
film-makers  would  be  invited.  May  be  half  of 
them  would  confirm.  Just  enough  for  a  video 
film  show,  drinks  and  dinner  in  the  comfort 
of  my  home,  my  castle  in  the  “concrete 
jungle”. 

Such  film-show  gatherings  are  common 
in  the  metropolitan  cities.  No  membership 
fees  ;  no  begging  for  subscriptions  or 
advertisements  to  some  magazine.  And, 
every  one  would  leave  late  at  night  thanking 
me  for  the  “lovely  evening.”  Of  course,  there 
would  be  discussions  about  the  film 
screened,  the  niceties  being  clarified  by 
re-runs  of  the  episodes  or  shots,  stops,  fast 
forwards,  scrutiny  and  more  discussions. 

In  between,  some  telephone  calls  and 
unexpected  visitors  would  barge  in.  Some 
polite  talk  of  the  invitees  with  the  “lady”  of 
the  house.  Power  cuts.  That  old  mystique  of 
the  darkened  cinema  hall,  with  the  beam  of 
light,  the  “silver  screen”  and  stereophonic 
sound  would  be  of  course,  missing. 

This  is  the  scenario  today  in  1993. 

What  was  the  scenario  of  1948/1958  ? 

As  the  Secretary  of  the  Bombay  Film  Society 
and  a  General  Secretary  of  FFSI,  I  would  keep 
a  watch  for  the  most  exciting  films 
mentioned  in  the  foreign  film  magazines, 
especially  Sight  and  Sound  of  London.  Or 
depend  on  the  circulars  from  the  Calcutta 
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office  of  FFSI. 

Operating  from  the  office  of  a  former 
Secretary  of  BFS,  invitations  (cyclostyled,  not 
xeroxed  or  faxed)  would  be  sent  out  15  days 
in  advance.  Quite  often  the  films  arrived  by 
train.  There  were  always  some  delays.  The 
problem  of  the  octroi  duty  would  pop  up, 
now  and  again.  (No  couriers  in  those  days  !) 

A  day  or  two  before  the  show,  the  rattling 
cans  of  the  film  would  be  carried  to  the 
theatre.  The  35  mm  prints  of  a  ten-reel  film 
would  be  stretching  to  12  weighty  cans.  They 
would  be  lugged,  threaded  into  the 
projectors  and  checked.  The  Censor 
Certificate  was  another  major  source  of 
headache.  If  it  was  not  attached  to  the  film,  a 
copy  of  it  had  to  be  shown  to  the 
projectionists.  (No  such  bother  now  When 
videos  of  “blue  films”  are  available.) 

Only  tea  would  be  served  during  the 
interval.  Sporadic  comments  would  be 
made.  There  would  be  no  discussion  as  such 
after  the  film  as  every  one  would  be  rushing 
home  for  dinner.  A  patient  wait  after  the 
show  to  carry  back  the  rattling  tins  after 
rewinding  that  night  itself-or  sometimes  the 
next  day.  (Only  a  mere  flick  of  the  switch 
now !) 

That  was  the  state  of  affairs  thirty,  forty 
years  ago.  And  all  of  us  were  involved  in  this 
routine  whether  it  was  Chidananda  Das 
Gupta  or  Usha  Bhagat,  Vijaya  Mulay,  T.  V. 
Kunhikrishnan  or  me. 

Technology  has  so  rapidly  advanced 
during  the  last  few  years  that  it  has 
assimilated  cinema,  yet  another 
twentieth-century  product  and 
technology-based  art,  almost  all  alone.  The 
35  mm  or  16  mm  film  was  squeezed  into  the 
video  tape,  with  some  deterioration  in 
colour  values.  The  subtleties  of  lighting  got 
eroded.  The  ambience  of  sound  effects  got 
smothered.  (Do  they  matter  ?) 

Technology  has  spread  out  “elitist” 
cinema,  the  sort  of  cinema  that  film  societies 


exulted  about,  to  a  much  wider  public,  the 
people,  who  can  afford  a  TV  set,  cable 
television  and  VCR. 

But  it  should  be  noted  that  the  domestic 
network  or  satellite  programmes  enforced 
their  own  choice,  which  one  can  accept  or 
reject  with  the  flick  of  the  switch.  Video  is  a 
freer  outlet  with  the  element  of  choice.  But 
then  foreign  non-English  classics  have  even 
now  been  kept  out.  Kurosowa  from  Japan  or 
Zannussi  from  Poland  are  not  at  all  available. 
Nor  are  Renoir  and  Dryer,  Bergmann  and 
Rosselini.  So,  we  have  to  go  back  to  the  film. 
(Or  slowly  begin  to  forget  the  film  classics  !) 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Calcutta,  it  so 
happened  that  I  had  made  appointments 
with  friends,  at  NANDAN  at  different  times  of 
the  day  (And,  one  day  it  was  drizzling.  As  I 
was  waiting  in  the  foyer  on  the  first  floor,  I 
was  observing  all  sorts  of  people  wandering 
about  or  standing  in  queue  (with  umbrellas 
on  that  rainy  day).  It  gladdened  my  heart  that 
people  from  all  walks  of  life  ranging  from 
jeans-clad  girls  to  stout  middle  class 
housewives  carrying  bags  of  purchases,  from 
governmental  clerks  to  “intellectuals”  with 
shoulder  bags  and  long  hair,  from  typical 
retired  bureaucrats  to  bright,  young  college 
students  were  all  there.  They  were  all 
rushing  to  see  Kalpana  Lajmi’s  “Rudali”  with 
zest,  talking  about  Dimple  Kapadia  and 
Bhupen  Hazarika,  professional  mourners 
and  the  sadness  of  their  own  lives.  I  could 
snatch  some  fragments  of  conversation,  now 
and  again.  Then  it  dawned  on  me  that 
whatever  we  did  over  the  years  to  build  up 
the  Film  Society  Movement  has  not  been 
wasted.  It  has  borne  fruit.  The  crowds  that 
come  to  NANDAN  still  believe  in 
CINEMA/FILM—  and  TV  and  VIDEO  will  not 
detract  them  from  seeing  good  films  as  and 
when  they  are  shown  as  is  being  done  at 
NANDAN.  This  was  a  most  comforting 
thought.  And,  a  rewarding  one  too. 
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On  a  cold,  crisp  winter  morning, 

barely  a  year  after  India  had  attained 
independence,  the  public  were 
admitted  into  the  heavily  guarded  Viceregal 
mansion  (now  Rashtrapati  Bhavan)  that 
Lutyens  had  built  for  the  highest 
representative  of  the  British  Crown.  Arrayed 
inside  its  stately  rooms  were  exhibits  of  5000 
years  of  Indian  art  and  civilisation  -  a 
stunning  collection  of  sculpture,  bronze, 
carvings,  paintings  and  illuminated 
manuscripts  ever  assembled  under  one  roof. 

As  one  moved  along,  one  discovered  the 
splendid  sandstone  male  torso  from 
Harappa,  a  slim,  bejewelled  dancing  girl 
from  Mohenjodaro,  the  colossal  stone  bull 
which  had  once  crowned  Ashoka’s  many 
edict  pillars,  the  sublime  figure  of  the 
Gandhara  Buddha,  lovely  maidens  of  the 
Mathura  school,  Buddhist  sculpture  of 
Amravati,  Siva  in  his  various  incarnations  - 
great  teacher,  divine  lover,  supreme  dancer. 
Here  was  a  challenge  to  any  film  maker  to 
capture,  in  some  measure  the  sensuousness 
and  spirituality  of  these  masterworks. 

The  Government  of  India's  recently- 
resurrected  Films  Division  (originally  set  up 
in  1940  to  aid  and  promote  the  war  effort,  it 
was  disbanded  in  1946  by  the  interim 
national  government)  decided  to 
encapsulate  the  creative  endeavour  of 
countless  artists  into  a  10  minute  film,  Indian 
Art  Through  the  Ages.  Expectedly,  the  result 
was  disastrous.  What  needed  space  and 
contemplation,  poise  and  balance,  became  a 
whirlwind  tour  -  a  collage  of  confusing 
images  devoid  of  context.  Nonetheless,  the 
film  became  a  sort  of  pacesetter  for  a  new 
genre  -  the  art  film. 

In  the  ensuing  decades,  Films  Division's 
camera  crews  descended  upon  the  Buddhist 
cave  temples  of  Ajanta,  Ellora,  Karla  and 
Kanheri;  the  Jain  temples  of  Girnar,  Palitana, 
Mount  Abu  and  Rajasthan;  the  Hindu  shrines 
of  Madurai,  Mahabalipuram,  Belur  and 
Bhuvaneshwar;  the  medieval  temples  of 
Khajuraho  and  Konarak  and  the  magnificent 
conceptions  of  the  Mughals  of  a  later  period 
at  Agra,  Fatehpursikri  and  Delhi.  Millions  of 
feet  of  celluloid  was  exposed  on  these 
monuments  that,  apart  from  its  purely 
aesthetic  value,  could  be  a  record  of 
immense  use  to  art-scholars.  But  what  was 
true  of  Indian  Art  Through  The  Ages 


remained  equally  true  of  films  like  Saga  in 
Stone,  Cave  Temples  of  India  :  Buddhist  and 
Hindu,  and  Mahabalipuram.  These  were 
factual  films  much  like  museum  catalogues 
that  appealed  more  to  our  curiosity  than  to 
our  taste  and  imagination.  Their  overwritten 
narrations  spoken  in  oratorical  tones 
seemed  to  defend  the  architecture  rather 
than  explain  it.  The  tourist  brochure  stamp 
they  bore  was  much  too  evident. 

Another  favourite  theme  of  the  Films 
Division  was  (and  has  been)  what  can 
superficially  be  called  the  anthropological 
film,  the  exploration  of  Indian  tribal  life. 
Unfortunately,  the  temptation  to  do  so  has 
more  often  been  exotic  -  colourful 
custumes,  quaint  customs,  strange  rituals  - 
rather  than  sociological  or  a  genuine  urge  to 
understand  a  different  culture,  an  unfamiliar 
way  of  life.  Films  like  Adivasis,  Our  Original 
Inhabitants  and  Report  from  the  Hinterland 
made  with  local  official  help,  were  clearly 
intended  to  boost  the  government’s  rural 
development  programmes,  and  whatever 
anthropological  content  they  had  was  purely 
coincidental.  All  was  officially  ordered  and 
arranged  -  the  dances,  the  rituals,  the  weekly 
market.  The  resultant  films  had  neither 
spontaniety  nor  surprise  nor  any  fresh 
discovery  to  enrich  our  experience.  None  of 
these  films  hinted  at  the  unimaginative 
bureaucrats  encroachment  on  the  tribal  way 
of  life  in  their  anxiety  “to  shape  others 
according  to  their  image ....  and  to  impose  on 
them  their  particular  way  of  life...”  (Nehru). 

In  sharp  contrast  was  Paul  Zils 
self-sponsored  film  The  Vanishing  Tribe  on 
the  Todas  who  live  in  the  Nilgiris.  Within  a 
space  of  20  minutes,  we  get  to  know 
something  of  these  proud  and  handsome 
people  who  are  variously  believed  to  be 
descendants  of  the  early  Aryans,  of  the 
Greeks  who  came  with  Alexander  and  of  the 
Phoenician  sailors.  Though  not  without 
some  “exotica”,  it  is  yet  a  film  full  of  keen 
observation  and  detail.  But  being  an 
“unsponsored"  film,  its  fate  hung  in  the 
balance.  Whether  or  not  the  public  would 
see  it  depended  entirely  on  the  Films 
Division.  There  are  innumerable  other 
instances  where  the  films  were  never 
exhibited  or  remained  in  their  cans  for  years 
before  FD  decided  to  purchase  and  release 
them.  (This  writer’s  film  on  Satyajit  Ray  made 
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in  1963  had  to  wait  a  whole  decade  for  its 
public  showing).  Such  power  is  heady  for  the 
bureaucrat,  but  crippling  for  the  creative 
spirit  and  individual  enterprise.  Here,  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  the  immense  clout 
and  privilege  the  Films  Division  enjoyed 
(until  Doordarshan  usurped  it)  as  the  central 
organisation”  responsible  for  production 
and  distribution  of  newsreels 
documentaries...  required  by  the 
Government  of  India...” 

If  for  no  other  reason  than  the  sheer 
volume  of  its  output  (about  200  films  a  year  ), 
its  vast  material  and  technical  resources,  its 
organisational  set-up,  and  its  absolute 
control  over  the  theatrical  network  (nearly 
13,000  theatres)  placed  the  Films  Division  in 
an  unrivalled  position.  The  term  Indian 
Documentary  has  thus  become  synonymous 
with  the  Films  Division.  While  the  majority  of 
documentaries  are  made  internally  by  the 
FD’s  staff  directors,  a  certain  number  are 
farmed  out  to  independent  “approved” 
producers  on  a  contractual  basis.  That  the 
films,  whether  produced  internally  or 
through  independent  producers,  bear  the 
same  dull  and  didactic  look  is  due  to  the 
tortuous  process  they  undergo.  After  a 
contract  is  awarded  to  an  independent 
producer  (usually  the  lowest  bidder)  a  script 
is  prepared  on  material  and  guidelines  given 
by  a  subject  “specialist”,  leaving  little  room 
for  objective  research.  The  film  shot  on  the 
basis  of  this  “approved”  script  is  then 
presented  to  the  sponsoring  authority  who 


weed  out  any  controversial  ideas.  It  is  then 
the  turn  of  the  Censor  to  put  its  seal  of 
approval.  Finally,  over  to  the  Film  Advisory 
Board  which  determines  its  suitability  or 
otherwise  for  public  exhibition.  What 
emerges  at  the  end  is  mostly  pallid,  neutral, 
mindless. 

Now  and  then  a  film  maker’s  social 
obligation  or  artistic  urge  has  led  him  to  self¬ 
sponsorship  -  a  financially  perilous  course. 
The  classic  example  is  that  of  late  K.  A.  Abbas 
who  made  a  20  minute  film  A  Tale  of  Four 
Cities  on  urban  poverty.  The  film  ran  into 
rough  weather  with  the  Censor  who  insisted 
on  certain  deletions.  Abbas  challenged  the 
ruling  and  took  the  case  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  When  he  finally  won  the  case,  the  Film 
Division  chose  not  to  buy  the  film  which  was 
publicly  never  shown.  In  more  recent 
years,  a  number  of  films  ( Anand 
Patwardhan's  Prisoners  of  Conscience  on 
political  prisoners  and  Suhasini  Mulay’s  An 
Indian  Story  on  police  repression,  among 
others)  courageously  undertaken  by 
individual  film  makers  have  had  little  or  no 
public  showing. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  creative  spirit  that 
despite  tremendous  odds,  films  of  Integrity' 
and  artistic  merit  have  been  produced  both 
within  and  outside  the  Films  Division.  A 
particularly  favourable  climate  was  created 
when  Jean  Bhownagary  came  out  to  India, 
his  services  loaned  by  Unesco,  first  as  Deputy 
Chief  Producer  of  the  Films  Division  in  1954 
to  1957  and  then  in  1965  for  two  years  as 
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Chief  Advisor  (Films)  to  the  Ministry  of 
Information  and  Broadcasting.  Both  these 
periods  mark  a  certain  refreshing  departure 
in  Films  Division’s  output  which  had  been  so 
far  guided  by  people  (Mohan  Bhavnani,  V. 
Shantaram)  with  deep  involvement  in  the 
commercial  cinema.  Bhownagary,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  been  associated  with 
documentary  film  as  writer  and  researcher 
for  Information  Films  of  India,  set  up  during 
the  second  world  war  and  headed  by  Ezra 
Mir.  Later,  when  he  joined  Unesco  in  Paris  he 
had  been  exposed  to  international 
developments  in  documentary  film  making. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  apart  from 
the  purely  functional  films  like  Tube  Wells, 
Story  of  Salt  and  To  Bring  Learning  Alive,  to 
inculcate  the  virtues  of  what  Grierson  called 


“responsible  citizenship”,  Bhownagary 
involved  himself  as  producer  of  Khajuraho 
and  Radha  and  Krishna,  the  two  ‘art’  films 
that  were  impressively  creative.  Bhownagary 
had  observed:  “When  you  see  such  sculpture, 
you  slowly  realise  that  you  need  perhaps  half 
a  day  to  look  at  each  of  these  faces,  those 
bodies  and  those  postures,  you  need  time  for 
they  have  time  on  their  side...  and  if  you  do 
not  have  the  time,  you  must  replace  it  vtith  an 
intensity  of  vision  which  recreates  the  raison 
d’etre  of  these  works  of  art.”  Khajuraho, 
directed  by  Mohan  Wadhwani,  perhaps,  did 
not  have  the  ‘intensity  of  vision’  that 
Bhownagary  had  desired  but  it  had  the  right 
approach  to  the  subject;  it  had  the  unique 
virtue  of  both  content  and  context.  More 
austere  in  style  was  Radha  Krishna,  which 
Bhownagary  made  in  collaboration  with 
Shanti  Verma.  The  familiar  legend  of 
Krishna’s  love  for  the  milkmaid  Radha  is 
recounted  through  the  work  of  17th  and  18th 
century  Pahari  painters  who  lived  and 
worked  in  the  small  hill  states,  particularly 
the  Kangra  valley.  It  was  a  narrative  film, 
much  like  the  Italian  film  maker  Luciano 
Emmer’s  art  films,  concerned  not  so  much 
with  the  paintings  per  se  as  with  the  Krishna 
legend,  adding  to  its  interest  and  emotional 
appeal. 

Outside  the  pale  of  the  Films  Division,  the 
work  of  independent  film  makers  like  Paul 
Zils,  Fali  Billimoria,  Clement  Baptista,  Hari  S. 
Dasgupta  and  Santi  Chowdhury  is  significant. 
Paul  Zils  remains  not  only  pioneering  figure 
but  the  range  and  body  of  his  work  is  very 
considerable.  Zils’  work  is  distinguished  by 
sound  research,  good  craftsmanship  and 
sincerity  of  purpose.  He  made  industrial, 
promotional,  community  development, 
ethnographic  and  cultural  films  for  a  variety 
of  sponsors.  Probably  his  best  work  was  the 
three  films  (Mother,  Child,  Community)  for 
the  United  Nations  and  the  “Life  in  India” 
series  —  A  Village  in  Travancore,  A  Village 
in  Punjab,  A  Village  in  Andhra,  A  Family  in 
Bangalore  for  Burmah-Shell  apart  from  his 
unsponsored  film  on  the  Todas  mentioned 
earlier. 

Like  Zils,  Hari  S.  Dasgupta  too  had 
impeccable  credentials  as  a  documentary 
film  maker  and  made  several  films  for 
various  sponsors.  Fali  Billimoria,  who  started 
his  career  with  Paul  Zils,  was  trained  as  a 
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cameraman  under  Dr.  P.V.  Pathy,  an  early 
pioneer  and  associate  of  Zils.  He  took  to 
directing  with  Village  in  Travancore,  and 
The  Vanishing  Tribe  (both  under  Zils)  and 
The  Call  and  Water  produced  on  his  own. 
The  film  that  brought  him  much  critical 
acclaim  (and  a  nomination  for  an  Oscar  in 
1967)  was  The  House  that  Ananda  Built.  A 
quiet  film  about  a  peasant  family  in  a  village 
of  Orissa,  it  examines  the  pater-familias’ 
traditional  way  of  life  and  changing 
relationships  with  his  sons  who  have 
migrated  to  different  parts  of  the  country, 
living  at  varying  levels  of  modernity. 

Clement  Baptista  and  V.M.  Vijaykar,  both 
veterans  of  the  Army  Film  Unit  during  the 
second  world  war,  had  set  up  their  own 
production  unit.  Among  Baptista’s  better 
known  work  are  Kailash  at  Ellora,  on  the 
rock-hewn  temple  and  Dabbawalla,  a  unique 
system  of  food  supply  in  a  large  metropolis. 

Santi  Chowdhury  came  to  films  via  civil 
engineering  which  he  had  studied  in 
England.  He  is  best  known  for  a  series  of 
films  on  Indian  painters.  Starting  with 
Tagore,  he  went  on  to  make  two  films  on 
modern  painters  like  Paritosh  Sen  and  M.F. 
Hussain.  While  the  first  film  was  a  grand  tour 
of  the  master’s  disquieting  yet  fascinating 
world,  in  the  latter  films  the  presence  of  the 
artists  added  a  touch  of  intimacy  and  as  lines, 
shapes,  form  and  colour  emerge  on  the 
screen,  the  viewer  became  a  witness  to  the 
process  of  creation. 

The  60s  were  an  exciting  decade. 
Documentary  had  made  tremendous  strides 
since  the  days  of  Grierson.  The  precepts  and 
polemics  of  Dziga  Vertov,  Robert  Flaherty 
and  Grierson  were  no  longer  sacrosant. 
More  remarkably,  light  weight  equipment  - 
camera,  tape  recorder  and  lights  had  given 
the  film  maker  a  new  sense  of  freedom 
offering  a  number  of  possibilities.  The  films 
of  Jan  Rouch,  Richard  Leacock,  Pennebaker 
and  Al  Maysels  had  shown  the  way  to 
unmediated  truth  of  a  situation  with  least 
possible  cinematic  manipulation  during 
filming  and  editing.  The  film  maker  was  no 
longer  the  promoter  of  a  set  of  political  or 
social  beliefs  as  Grierson  had  bidden  him  to 
be,  but  an  objective  observer  -  so  that  the 
viewer  would  be  propelled  into  thinking  and 
draw  his  own  conclusion.  Through 
International  film  festivals  and  film  society 
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screenings,  the  Indian  film  maker  had 
become  aware  of  these  exciting  new 
developments.  The  avant  garde  work  of 
Sukhdev,  Promod  Pati,  S.N.S.  Sastry,  K.S. 
Chari  and  others  drew  upon  these 
influences. 

Sukhdev,  who  had  served  a  long  period  of 
apprenticeship  with  Paul  Zils  is  generally 
regarded  as  one  of  India’s  best  documentary 
film  makers.  He  showed  an  early  promise 
with  films  like  And  Miles  to  Go  and  After  the 
Eclipse,  both  of  which  had  a  socio-economic 
content.  However,  he  came  to  the  fore  with 
an  hour  long  documentary  India  ’67 
followed  by  another  impressive  work  Nine 
Months  to  Freedom  on  the  emergence  of 
Bangladesh.  India  ’67  was  an  ambitious 
undertaking  which  took  the  film  maker  on  a 
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countrywide  discovery  of  the  changes  taking 
place  in  a  traditional  society.  In  contrasting 
the  new  with  the  old,  western  ways 
encroaching  upon  tradition,  technological 
advances  replacing  age  old  methods  the  film 
appeared  a  trifle  obvious,  but  its  uniqueness 
lay  in  the  keenly  observed  minute  detail. 

In  Nine  Months  to  Freedom,  the 
Bangladesh  problem  is  viewed  from  a 
historical  perspective  -  the  conflict  between 
the  two  wings  of  Pakistan,  the  language  riots, 
the  crackdown  by  the  Pakistan  army,  the 
exodus  of  refugees,  the  nine  month  long 
struggle  leading  to  the  return  of  Sheikh 
Mujibur  Rehman  as  the  victorious  leader  of  a 
free  nation.  Some  of  the  grisly  scenes  - 
bloated  bodies  floating  in  the  river,  a  dog 
tearing  into  a  decomposed  body-were 
avoidably  overlong  but  in  totality  the  film 
succeeded  in  generating  a  great  deal  of 
sympathy  for  the  Bangladesh  people.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  Sukhdev’s  work  influenced 
several  of  his  contemporaries,  if  not  in  style, 
at  least  in  spirit. 

Promod  Pati,  who  died  of  cancer  at  a 
young  age,  was  probably  the  most  original 
talent  working  the  Films  Division.  He  made  a 
variety  of  films  including,  This  Our  India, 
Ravi  Shankar  and  Hamara  Rashtragan,all 
competently  done,  but  it  was  in  his  very  short 
experimental  films  of  one  or  two  minute 
duration  Klaxaplosion,  Perspectives,  Trip 
and  Explorer  -  that  Pati  came  into  his  own 
He  had  worked  under  the  Czech  puppet 
master  Jiri  Trinka  and  had  acquired 
something  of  his  inventiveness.  Pati’s  work 
evoked  extreme  reactions.  Explorer  which 
lasts  just  seven  minutes  but  whose  visual  and 
aural  impact  is  felt  long  after,  was  variously 
described  “a  waste  of  public  money”  (K.A. 
Abbas)  and  “a  film  as  well  done  as  one  could 
find  anywhere”  Games  Beveridge). 

For  too  long  the  Indian  viewer  had  been 
“informed  and  educated”  through  didactic, 
all-important  narrations,  it  was  about  time 
that  he  too  was  heard.  Two  films  that 
pioneered  the  trend  were  K.S.  Chari  and  T.A. 
Abraham’s  Face  to  Face  and  S.N.S.  Sastry’s  I 
am  Twenty.  Face  to  Face  was  composed 
largely  of  interviews  with  a  cross  section  of 
people  airing  their  views  on  the  state  of 
democracy  in  India.  The  film  was  credible 
and  made  a  refreshing  departure.  Likewise, 
Sastry’s  I  am  Twenty  was  about  the 


‘midnight’s  children’  born  in  1947,  after 
India  attained  independence.  The  young 
interviewees  express  themselves  with 
remarkable  candour  (“Is  it  freedom  to  starve 
and  go  naked?”,  “Well,  I  don’t  love  my 
country...  and  even  if  I  did,  to  whom  should  I 
speak  of  my  love?”);  the  element  of  doubt 
and  dissonance  was  quite  unknown  to  the 
official  documentary.  Another  film  maker, 
Loksen  Lalwani,  working  within  the  fusty 
Films  Division  (which  he  later  left) 
determinedly  tried  to  beat  the  system.  In  his 
film  Burning  Stone,  he  made  a  searching 
study  of  the  lives  of  coal  miners  in  Bihar. 
Lalwani ’s  camera  follows  the  miners  to  their 
pits  where  safety  measurers  are  dangerously 
inadequate,  and  then  to  the  unremitting 
misery  of  their  hovels.  He  hints  at  the 
politician-trade  union  nexus  and  the  miners’ 
exploitation  by  the  usurious  money  lender... 
They  Call  me  Chamar  Lalwani’s  next  film  was 
reportedly  based  on  a  newspaper  report:  A 
Brahmin  having  married  an  untouchable 
woman  is  driven  to  the  bustee  of  Chamars 
who  make  their  living  by  skinning  dead 
animals.  Against  this  setting  the  ostracised 
couple  relate  their  story  which  forms  a 
powerful  indictment  of  the  caste  system. 

In  1975,  when  Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi 
declared  a  state  of  “Emergency”  it  stifled 
creative  impulse  and  freedom  of  expression. 
It  also  highlighted  the  vulnerability  of  the 
government-controlled  media-AIR,  TV,  and 
Films  Division.  The  minister  in  charge  of 
I&B,  V.C.  Shukla,  and  his  men,  instilled  fear 
in  every  area  of  creative  activity.  In  an 
atmosphere  rife  with  suspicion  and 
supression,  “men  began  to  crawl,  when 
asked  only  to  bend”  in  the  words  of  L.K. 
Advani.  An  outcome  of  the  Emergency  was 
the  political  comment  film,  sometimes  made 
clandestinely,  as  was  Anand  Patwardhan’s 
Prisoners  of  Conscience  on  the  condition  of 
political  dissenters.  A  political 
activitst-turned-film  maker,  Patwardhan  went 
on  to  make  some  other  films  like  Hamara 
Shaher  on  the  travails  of  city  slum  dwellers, 
In  Memory  of  Friends  on  mounting  militancy 
and  terrorism  in  Punjab,  and  more  recently, 
Ram  Ke  Naam  (In  the  Name  of  God)  which 
examines  the  Ramjanam  Bhoomi-Babri- 
Masjid  Conflict.  Patwardhan’s  films,  shot  on 
16mm  and  funded  through  small  private 
donations,  are  shown  to  audiences  in  slums, 
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schools  and  colleges,  and  at  film  society 
screenings.  Over  a  period  of  time,  he  has 
managed  to  build  up  an  influential  audience 
for  his  films. 

Gautam  Ghose’s  Hungry  Autumn  was 
another  film  that  focussed  on  widespread 
destitution  in  rural  and  urban  areas.  The 
notorious  Bhagalpur  blindings  and  the 
whole  pattern  of  of  police  brutality  was 
courageously  brought  in  sharp  focus  in  An 
Indian  Story  by  Tapan  Bose  and  Suhasini 
Mulay.  Their  other  film  Bhopal  Beyond 
Genocide  was  the  shocking  expose  of  what 
had  been  described  as  the  world’s  biggest 
industrial  disaster  which  left  thousands  dead 
and  many  more  permanently  maimed.  That 
these  films  have  never  been  theatrically 
exhibited  makes  a  mockery  of  official  claims 
of  promotion  of  the  documentary 
movement. 

Despite  official  apathy  and  indifference,  a 
new  kind  of  documentary  has  taken  root  - 
honest,  irreverent,  questioning.  Technically 
roughewn,  its  power  is  its  probe  and 
revelation.  That  many  of  these  films  have 
been  made  by  young  women  directors  is  all 
the  more  remarkable.  Uma  Segal,  a  graduate 
of  the  Poona  Film  Institute,  made  a  42  minute 
film  Shelter  on  Bombay’s  pavement  dwellers 
who  had  been  forcibly  evicted  to  far  off 
places  depriving  them  of  their  livlihood. 
Meera  Dewan’s  Gift  of  Love  was  a  trenchant 
indictment  on  the  widely  prevalent  dowry 
system  which  so  often  ends  in  the  gruesome 
death  of  the  newly  wed  woman.  In  What 
Happened  to  this  City  ?,  Deepa  Dhanraj, 
examines  the  root  cause  of  communal  riots 
resulting  in  death  and  destruction.  Political 
corruption  leading  to  the  persistence  of 
bonded  labour  is  the  theme  of  Manjira 
Dutta’s  Raaste  Bandh  Hain  Sub  set  in  a 
backward  tribal  area  of  Uttar  Pradesh. 

The  short  film  was  no  longer  content  to 
remain  short;  it  was  beginning  to  stretch 
itself  far  beyond  the  Films  Division’s 
prescribed  limit  of  20  minutes  which  was 
arbitrary  and  frustrating  to  the  film  maker. 
Sometimes  a  subject  cried  for  more  time  to 
be  explored  in  depth  and  detail.  Shyam 
Benegal’s  Nehru  and  Satyajit  Ray,  Mani 
Kaul’s  Dhrupad  and  Siddeshwari,  and  Kumar 
Shahani’s  Khayal  Gatha  and  Bhavantaran 
were  of  feature  length. 

Benegal’s  film  on  Nehru  was  an  ambitious 


undertaking  enjoying  the  active  support  of 
two  governments  (India  and  USSR)  with 
their  considerable  material  and  technical 
resources.  Unfortunately,  the  real  Nehru 
remained  buried  under  the  weight  of  his 
own  writings  (used  as  spoken  text)  and  an 
excessive  archival  material.  The  Satyajit  Ray 
film  was  the  more  interesting  of  the  two. 
Perhaps  the  presence  of  Ray  with  whom 
Benegal  conducts  long,  intensive  interviews 
on  his  life,  films  and  craft  had  something  to 
do  with  it.  Mani  Kaul’s  films  belong  to  a 
different  genre,  music.  Cinema,  adapted  to 
express  reality  directly,  does  not  often  lend 
itself  easily  to  the  abstract  ideas  and  concepts 
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of  pure  arts  like  music  and  dance.  In 
Dhrupad,  Kaul’s  task  is  made  easier  by  the 
presence  of  two  great  masters  -  the  Dagar 
brothers  -  who  sing  in  the  key  passages  of 
the  film  as  well  as  explain  the  intricacies  and 
origin  of  their  art.  Siddeshwari,  on  the 
extraordinary  thumri  singer  who  died  in 
1978  at  the  age  of  68,  is  Kaul’s  most  abstract, 
if  not  obtuse  work.  His  highly  subjective 
interpretation  of  a  great  singer’s  life  and 
music  evoked  mixed  reactions. 

Kumar  Shahani’s  Khayal  Gatha  is  about 
the  north  Indian  musical  form  (Khayal) 
which  in  all  probability  emerged  as  a 
reaction  against  the  puritanical  rigidity  of 
Dhrupad.  Most  suited  to  romantic  themes, 
Shahani  ingeniously  uses  Indian  love  tales 
and  legends  to  interpret  various  styles  of 
Khayal.  Bhavantaran,  on  the  life  and  art  of 
Guru  Kelucharan  Mahapatra,  the  famous 
Odissi  dancer/teacher  is  a  more 
accomplished  work  in  imaginatively 
conveying  the  abstractions  of  an  intricate 
dance  form.  Avoiding  the  mechanical 
representations  of  the  dancer  and  his 
performance,  Shahani  tries  to- establish  links 
between  Odissi  and  what  he  calls  “the  life  of 
the  body  in  Orissa”. 

From  music  and  dance  to  painting  seemed 
a  natural  progression.  Arun  Khopkar 
featured  three  modern  painters  -  Bhoupen 
Khakhar,  Nalini  Malani  and  Vivan  Sundaram 
-  in  his  Figures  of  Thought  to  let  the  artists 
interpret  their  own  work  as  well  as  allow  the 
film  maker  to  react  to  their  “images”  through 


cinematic  devices.  An  absorbing  film,  though 
not  necessarily  insightful. 

It  is  the  film  born  out  of  personal 
conviction  that  rings  true  and  stirs  our 
imagination.  At  the  1992  Bombay 
International  Film  Festival  for  Documentary 
and  Short  Films,  of  the  three  awards,  two 
were  bagged  by  young  women  film  makers  - 
Nilita  Vachani  and  Reena  Mohan  -  for  their 
debut  films.  In  her  film,  Eyes  of  Stone, 
Vachani  takes  on  an  unusual  subject, 
exorcism.  The  film  examines  why  women  in 
a  male-dominated  society,  empower 
themselves,  albeit  temporarily,  to  seek 
redress  against  those  who  have  repressed 
and  regimented  their  lives:  It  is  an  absorbing, 
incisive  case  study  of  a  young  Rajasthani 
woman  whose  truck  driver  husband  has 
neglected  her.  Reena  Mohan’s  Kamlabai  is 
about  one  of  the  earliest  stage  performers 
who  had  also  appeared  in  Dadasaheb 
Phalke’s  films.  For  the  most  part,  the  camera 
stays  on  the  feisty  old  lady  who  reminisces  of 
her  days  on  stage  and  screen.  Her  verve  and 
engaging  sense  of  humour  make  us  aware 
that  despite  her  age  (88)  the  lady  is  a  great 
performer  and  enjoying  every  bit  of  it.  For  a 
first  film,  Reena  Mohan  shows  an  unusual 
skill  in  establishing  such  close  rapport  with 
her  subject  resulting  in  a  delightfully  warm, 
human  document. 

Displaying  exceptional  enterprise,  the 
young  new  film  makers  are  a  breed  apart, 
restoring  to  the  Indian  documentary  a 
measure  of  credibility,  lacking  earlier. 
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In  the  “Introduction”  to  his  collection  of 
film  essays,  Our  Films,  Their  Films 
Satyajit  Ray  recalls  an  amusing  encounter 
with  some  film  people  (which  included  “a 
well-known  director  with  many  hits  to  his 
credit”,  besides  the  producer  and  a 
professional  cameraman)  long  before  Pather 
Panchali  was  made.  Ray  had  gone  there  with 
a  script  which  dealt  with  an  arrogant  English 
manager  of  a  Zamindari  estate  whose 
downfall  is  brought  about  by  “a  plucky 
Bengali  youth  with  radical  leanings.”  After 
Ray  had  just  finished  reading  the  first  scene, 
the  “well-known  director”  interrupted  to  ask 
“How  many  climaxes  do  you  have  in  your 
story  ?”  Ray  replied  modestly  (and,  no  doubt, 
truthfully)  that  he  had  not  counted  before 
resuming  his  reading.  After  the  completion 
of  the  story  where  the  hero  “gives  the  now 
cringing  English  manager  a  piece  of  his 
mind”,  the  producer  chips  in  with  a  wholly 
fatuous  suggestion.  He  tells  Ray  that  “the  film 
should  end  with  the  peremptory  exhortation 
:  ‘Quit  India”.  Of  course,  the  film  never  got 
made.  Instead,  Ray  gave  us  Pather  Panchali 
which  has  neither  English  managers  nor 
plucky  Bengali  youths  with  radical  leanings. 
And  certainly  no  “climaxes”  or 
“exhortations”  either,  political  or  otherwise. 
Indeed,  in  his  great  career  spanning  the  years 
since  Independence,  he  was  never  to 
emulate,  let  alone  surpass,  this  first,  fine 
careless  rapture.  Still,  international 
understanding  of  the  film  didn’t  come  easily 
as  we  shall  see  when  we  examine  early 
reactions  to  the  film.  The  story  of  Western 
reactions  to  Pather  Panchali  (from  an  Indian 
point  of  view  that  is)  is  an  unwritten  chapter 
in  the  history  of  Indian  cinema.  Such  an 
account  would  be  a  valuable  footnote  not 
only  to  the  history  of  the  image  of  India  in  the 
West,  but  will  also  provide  a  useful  clue  to 
the  ways  in  which  the  Western  perception  of 
India  has  been  sensitive  to  the  disappearance 
of  colonial  rule  from  India. 

When  we  look  at  Western  reactions  to 
Pather  Panchali  down  the  years,  we  find  a 
bewildering  swing  from  early  exasperation 
to  uncritical  celebration.  Kingsley  Amis,  the 
British  novelist,  in  his  Esquire  review  said 
that  the  film  was  just  “pad,  pad,  pad  through 
the  paddy  fields.”  Francois  Truffaut  said  he 
was  not  interested  in  a  film  about  peasants, 
while  another  critic  was  “so  upset  at  the 


spectacle  of  Indians  eating  with  their  fingers 
that  he  had  to  leave  as  soon  as  the  second 
dinner  episode  commenced”  (Ray).  Bosley 
Crowther  of  the  New  York  Times  called  it 
patronisingly  an  “exotic  import”  and  found 
it  so  “listless  in  tempo”  that  he  declared  that 
no  editor  in  Hollywood  would  pass  it  even  as 
a  “rough  cut”.  In  Boston  the  film  opened  to  a 
select  audience  who  had  been,  prior  to 
viewing  the  film,  wined  and  dined  at  the 
Hotel  Vendome  where  the  waiters  wore 
Indian  turbans  and  the  guests  were  treated 
to  Indian  curry  and  Indian  sweets  ! 

All  this  probably  ensured  the  good 
reviews  the  film  received,  but  at  the  earlier 
New  York  premiere  things  didn’t  begin  too 
well.  A  critic  told  Harrison  who  had  put  up 
the  guarantee  money,  “I'll  need  a  second 
head  to  understand  this  film.”  Another 
“sympathiser”  suggested  that  the  film  should 
be  shown  to  various  embassy  staffs  to 
persuade  them  to  do  something  for  these 
“poor  people". 

Even  the  usually  perceptive  Stanley 
Kauffmann  of  the  New  Republic  thought  the 
film  could  use  “condensation  by  about  a 
fifth.”  The  story  to  him  looked  “simple  to  the 
point  of  banality”;  it  could  at  best  be  taken  as 
a  “dramatised  documentary”.  Baffled 
cinematically,  Kauffmann  resorted  to  an 
etiolated  aestheticism  :  “In  the  most 
commonplace  daily  actions  these  people 
move  beautifully,  in  the  poorest  home  the 
bowls  and  the  platters,  the  windings  of  the 
ragged  shawls  have  some  beauty.”  Still 
Kauffmann ’s  heart  was  not  wholly  in  this 
palaver  for  in  his  review  of  Aparajita  he 
reverted  to  Pather  Panchali : 

“....the  story  was  so  freighted  with 
catastrophe  that  one  began  to  balk.  It  is 
doubtless  a  regrettable  human  frailty  that 
when  excessive  woe  descends  on  one  house, 
the  spectator’s  sympathy  fails.  He  suspects 
either  that  compassion  is  wasted  on  people 
so  hopeless  or  that  the  gods,  if  not  the 
script-writers,  have  a  slight  addiction  to  soap 
opera.” 

A  serious  consideration  of  Pather  Panchali 
today  must  put  aside  such  aesthetic 
bric-a-brac  and  moral  callousness.  The 
poverty  depicted  in  the  film  is  not  just  decor 
and  it  is  sheer  evasion  to  talk,  as  Kauffmann 
does,  about  the  bowls  and  the  platters  and 
the  windings  of  the  ragged  shawls  as  if  this 
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were  all  the  film  was  about.  This  strange 
emphasis  on  inanimate  objects  rather  than 
on  the  people  in  the  film  is  characteristic  of 
Western  criticism  of  Pather  Panchali.  One 
finds  much  the  same  kind  of  thing  in  Eric 
Rhode’s  Tower  of  Babel  (1966)  : 

“In  spite  of  depth  and  destruction,  what  we 
mainly  remember  from  this  film  are  its 
glowing  images  of  passing  bands  and 
rickshaws,  of  children  running  through 
sunlit  glades  and  of  trains  —  especially  trains 
—  with  their  hope  of  work  in  Benares  and 
the  promise  of  a  new  and  better  society.  The 
English  translation  for  Pather  Panchali  is 
aptly  On  the  Road.  It  is,  above  all  else,  the 
activity  of  life  that  counts.  As  one  of  the 
villagers  sagely  remarks,  “it’s  staying  in  one 
place  that  makes  you  mean.” 

Apart  from  the  mystery  of  where  Rhode 
found  those  phantom  “rickshaws”  in  Pather 
Panchali,  the  passage  is  noteworthy  for  the 
same  strained  and  positively  gory 
aestheticism  that  results  in  a  complete  failure 
to  engage  seriously  with  the  moral  intentions 
of  the  film.  Possibly  misled  by  a  facile  and 
glib  translation  of  the  title  (On  the  Road, 
unusual  even  for  those  days)  Rhode 
assumes  that,  like  Kerouac’s  novel  of  the 
same  name  published  in  the  late  50’s,  Pather 
Panchali  is  a  free  wheeling  road  odyssey 
loosely  strung  together.  With  the  film  thus 
totally  out  of  focus,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
completely  misses  the  irony  in  Shejobou’s 
remark  to  Sarbojaya  that  staying  in  the  same 
place  makes  you  mean.  There  is  surely 
nothing  “sage”  about  the  snivelling  and 
pestilentialShejobouwho,  if  anything,  merely 
couches  her  secret  relief  at  Sarbojaya’s 
departure  in  the  hypocritical  remark  about 
the  value  of  change. 

Many  of  the  difficulties  of  the  film  have 
their  source  in  the  hopelessly  inadequate 
English  rendering  of  the  Bengali  title  of  the 
film.  One  of  the  English  translators  of  the 
Bibhutibhushan  book  has  frankly  confessed 
in  his  ‘Introduction”  to  the  book  that  “the  title 
is  untranslatable”. 

“The  first  word  ‘Pather’  is  the  genitive  case 
of  a  noun  which  means  road,  but  the  second 
word  has  no  equivalent  in  English ....  Song  of 
the  Road  has  been  used  as  a  sub-title  to 
Pather  Panchali,  because  the  Bengalis  who 
have  been  consulted  tend  to  feel  that,  in  spite 
of  its  manifest  inadequacy,  it  is  the  nearest 


one  can  get  by  way  of  translation;  but  were  I 
free  to  ignore  the  exigencies  of  translation 
and  choose  an  English  title  more  in  keeping 
with  the  content  and  spirit  of  Banerjee’s 
novel,  I  should  prefer  Bends  in  the  Road,  a 
phrase  which  occurs  in  several  places  in  the 
text.  It  retains,  as  the  original  does,  the 
symbolism  of  the  road  broken  into  a  series 
of  stretches  divided  from  one  another  by 
bends  which  conceal  what  lies  ahead.  This 
symbolism  of  a  road  viewed  in  segments 
conforms  also  with  the  episodic  structure  of 
the  book. ’’(Pather  Panchali  trans.  T.W.  Clark 
and  TarapadaMukherjee,  London  1968.) 

It  would  also  have  equally  conformed  to 
the  apparently  episodic  structure  of  the  film. 
Unfortunately,  as  it  turned  out,  Song  of  the 
Road  won  out  as  the  title  with  disastrous 
consequencees  for  criticism.  Clearly,  the 
‘lyrical’  title  led  to  the  many  ‘lyrical’ 
interpretations  of  the  film. 

Ray’s  film  has  only  a  loose  relation  to  the 
tenor  of  Bibhutibhushan’s  book  where  the 
death  of  old  Indir  (Pishi,  or  aunt,  in  the  film) 
occurs  in  the  first  section  of  the  book,  called 
“Old  Aunt”  in  a  pretty  straightforward  way. 
Whereas  Ray  has  enmeshed  this  death  with 
the  celebrated  jaunt  of  the  children  to  view 
the  railway  in  ways  so  opaque  that  critics 
even  fail  to  sense  a  difficulty  here.  (For  most 
critics  the  train  sequence  is  emblematic  of 
the  whole  film:  the  progressive  discovery  of 
the  outer  world  by  Apu,  which  will 
eventually  take  him  away  from  the  narrow 
confines  of  Nischindipur).  Further,  in  spite 
of  the  book’s  immense  pupularity  with  the 
public  (in  the  Bengali  original  I  mean)  it  has 
a  certain  rhetoric  wholly  absent  in  Ray’s  film. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  Bibhutibhushan 
Banerjee  on  the  death  of  Durga: 

“From  time  to  time  the  hand  of  eternity 
breaks  through  the  blue  veil  of  the  heavens 
and  beckons  to  a  child,  and  the  little  one,  no 
longer  willing  to  wait,  tears  itself  away  from 
the  breast  of  Mother  Earth  and  is  lost  forever 
down  a  road  that  knows  no  returning.  In  that 
dark  evening  hour  of  her  sick  and  restless  life 
Durga  had  heard  that  summons  and  leaving 
the  paths  she  loved  so  well,  she  commenced 
her  new  journey  down  a  highway  her  feet 
had  not  trodden  before.” 

With  how  much  more  restraint  does  Ray 
handle  Durga’s  death  in  the  film!  There  is  no 
wailing  or  beating  of  the  breast  and  the 
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sequence  is  memorable  chiefly  for  “the 
hysterical  death  music”  of  Ravi  Shankar’s 
wailing  tarshanai  as  Saul  Bellow  has 
described  it  in  his  Herzog.  But  otherwise  in 
Ray’s  handling  of  it  there  is  not  the  slightest 
rhetoric  or  false  note.  Ray,  of  course,  took 
many  liberties  with  the  novel  which  was 
originally  set  in  the  19th  century  (more 
exactly :  old  Indir  is  described  as  young  in 
1833).  Ray  brings  the  action  forward  to  the 
early  decades  of  the  20th  century,  reorders 
the  two  sections  of  the  book  and  subjects  the 
material  to  a  decidedly  cinematic  treatment. 
There  is  also  a  greater  compression  (the 
novel  deals  with  Durga’s  illness  and  death  in 
a  rather  protracted  way)  and  also  a  surprising 
elasticity  of  treatment. 

The  film  is  well  beyond  any  merely 
pictorial  beauty  or  any  equally  pictorial 
poverty  that  the  West  finds  in  it.  There  have 
been  no  serious  considerations  here  in  India 
of  the  film,  but  the  efforts  in  the  offing  seem 
equally  embroiled  in  the  ‘wonder  syndrome’ 
of  the  West.  The  film  is  falsely  broken  up  into 
episodes  (“The  guava-stealing  episode,” 

“The  necklace  stealing  episode,”  “The 
chaddar  begging  episode”  and,  of  course,  the 
master  episode,  “The  children  discovering 
the  train”)  in  Prof.  Satish  Bahadur’s  handy 
film  appreciation  course  material  (  The 
World  ofPather  Panchali, ,  Study  Material 
Series  No.  10/A  published  by  National  Film 
Archives  of  India),  so  that  the  critic  can 
conveniently  propel  himself  forward  at  a 
leisurely  pace  savouring  “episode”  after 
“episode”  like  so  many  courses  at  a 
multi-course  dinner.  That  all  the  episodes 
may  be  manifestations  of  the  same 
underlying  truth  can  hardly  be  inferred  from 
this  “instant”  breakdown  of  the  film. 

The  truth  is  that  the  film  is  an  unrelenting 
study  of  poverty,  but  in  a  wholly  different  way 
from  De  Sica’s  Bicycle  Thieves  which, 
incidentally,  Ray  had  called  “the  ideal  film  for 
the  Indian  film  maker  to  study”  in  an  early 
essay.  Ray  is  reported  to  have  told  Georges 
Sadoul  in  1965  that  “after  having  seen 
Bicycle  Thieves  in  London,  I  decided  to  film 
Pather  Panchali  according  to  neo-realistic 
methods.”  Still  if  he  is  close  to  De  Sica  at  all, 
it  is  to  the  De  Sica  of  Andre  Bazin(Bazin, 
incidentally,  was  indirectly  responsible  for 
directing  the  jurors'  attention  to  Pather 
Panchali  at  Cannes),  Bazin  who  invoked  the 


name  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  and  his 
celebrated  Canticle 'to  describe  the  spirit  of 
love  animating  the  De  Sica  film.  In  Ray,  too, 
there  is  something  of  the  same  pervasive 
sympathy  towards  all  animal  creation  that 
one  finds  in  the  Kalidasa  of  Shakuntalam  or 
in  the  Pallava  sculptors  of  the  gigantic 
rock-cut  at  Mahabalipuram  showing  the 
penance  of  Arjuna.  In  this  piece  of  sculpture 
there  is  a  whole  galaxy  of  animal  creation 
coexisting  in  serene  and  unequalled 
harmony.  (One  at  once  thinks  of  that  scene 
in  Pather  Panchali  where  Durga’s  kitten  is 
shown  frolicking  with  the  dog).  To  this  great 
tradition  of  Indian  humanism',  as  opposed  to 
a  strictly  Christian  one,  Ray  is  the  true  heir. 

If  humanistically  and  cinematically,  De 
Sica  and  Bicycle  Thieves  provide  one 
component  (and  we  might  include  here 
Renoir  in  his  respect  for  physical  space  and 
Cartier-Bresson  for  a  certain  compositional 
vigour)  the  years  at  Shantiniketan  provide 
the  other.  Ray  himself  has  admitted:  “I  do  not 
think  my  Pather  Panchali  would  have  been 
possible  if  I  had  not  my  years  of 
apprenticeship  at  Shantiniketan.  It  was  there 
that  sitting  at  the  feet  of  “master-moshai”  I 
learnt  how  to  look  at  nature,  how  to  respond 
to  nature  and  how  to  feel  the  rhythm 
inherent  in  nature.”  It  is  interesting  to  learn 
from  his  essay  “Calm  Without,  Fire  Within  ” 
that  at  Shantiniketan  the  students  were  made 
to  learn  the  rudiments  of  Chinese 
calligraphy.  “Draw  a  tree,”  Nandalal  Bose 
told  his  students,  “but  not  in  the  Western 
fashion.  Not  from  the  top  downwards.  A  tree 
grows  up,  not  down,  the  strokes  must  be 
from  the  base  upwards.” 

Still  Ray’s  sensibility  is  a  very  complex 
affair  and  very  difficult  to  pin  down.  We 
know,  for  instance,  that,  like  Eisenstein,  Ray 
was  a  great  admirer  of  Leonardo  Da  Vinci’s 
Note  Books  and  clearly  his  eye  for  graphic 
design  is  remarkably  acute  as  one  can  see  in 
his  sketches  of  the  projected  sequences  for 
his  film.  Fie  admired  the  frescoes  of  Ajanta 
which  he  found  very  different  from 
European  frescoes.  The  blend  of  the  Indian  - 
or  should  one  say  Eastern  -  and  the  Western 
produced  one  of  the  extraordinary 
sensibilities  of  our  time. 

It  is  likely  that  Western  critics, 
encountering  for  the  first  time  this  unusually 
electric  sensibility,  reacted  to  the  Eastern 
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component  more  and  failed  altogether  to  do 
justice  to  the  Western  component.  I  know  of 
only  one  critic,  Vernon  Young,  who  has 
found  Pather  Panchali  somewhat  un-Indian 
“due  to  Ray’s  conscious  attempt  to  stand 
outside  his  material,  in  the  manner  of 
Western  sociology.”  I  must  add  that  Young 
“found  The  Music  Room  and  Charulata 
more  Indian,  more  Eastern,  let  me  say,  than 
the  Pather  Panchali  trilogy.”  But  the 
elements  are  so  marvellously  mixed  in  Pather 
Panchali  that  a  consideration  of  the  one 
without  the  other  would  be  to  falsify  the 
spirit  of  the  man  and  his  extraordinary  film. 

What  I  have  tried  to  do  below  is  an  attempt 
to  work  from  “the  base  upwards”  in  the  spirit 
of  Nandalal  Bose’s  recommendation  because 
the  poetry  stems  from  the  poverty  depicted 
in  the  film.  It  cannot  and  should  not  be 
relished  separately.  And  the  poverty  is  not 
simply  a  matter  of  “The  guava  stealing 


episode”  “The  necklace  stealing  episode,” 
“The  chaddar  begging  episode,”  a  la  Prof. 
Bahadur  but  the  way  the  whole  narrative  is 
woven,  the  build-up  of  each  scene  leadingjo 
the  same  underlying  theme  of  poverty  so  that 
no  one  scene,  read  in  isolation,  makes  sense. 
The  poetry  is  therefore  not  a  matter  of  sunlit 
glades,  or  trains  or  phantom  rickshaws.  Not 
in  the  least!  The  poetry  is  in  the 
encompassing  compassion  that  envelops  the 
build-up  of  each  scene,  each  speech,  each 
episode  that  make  this  film  (a  truly 
“neo-rayalistic”  masterpiece)  the  most 
searing  expose  of  the  moral  and  physical 
degradations  of  poverty  in  India  at  the  turn 
of  the  century. 

Take  the  very  opening  of  the  film  -  the  so 
called  “guava  stealing  episode.”  We  see 
Shejobouon  the  terrace  shouting  at  Durga  for 
stealing  from  the  orchard.  Sarbojaya  is  down 
at  the  well  in  the  Mukherji  courtyard  drawing 
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water  with  difficulty  (she  is  expecting)  and  is 
abused  byShejobou  for  Durga’s  thefts.  In 
between  these  separate  scenes  we  see  Durga 
dropping  the  stolen  guavas  into  old  Pishi’s 
pot  and  then  feeding  the  kittens.  From  the 
scene  at  the  well  we  move  to  a  scene  showing 
Pishi  eating  and  licking  her  fingers  only  to 
see  Durga  at  her  elbow  sitting  unnoticed  by 
her.  She  apologises  to  Durga  for  not  leaving 
anything  for  her.  Durga  smiles  and  Pishi 
discovers  the  guavas  beneath  the  bananas 
and  at  this  point  Sarbojaya  enters  to  chide 
Durga  for  stealing  from  Shejobou’s  orchard. 
This  is  followed  by  a  long  scene  between 
Pishi  and  Sarbojaya  in  which  the  old  woman 
is  accused  not  only  of  spoiling  Durga  but  also 
of  generally  pilfering  things  from  the 
kitchen.  This  leads  to  Pishi’s  leaving  the 
house  in  a  huff. 

The  scene  establishes  several  things  at 
once,  the  least  of  which  is  the  stealing  of  the 
guavas.  It  shows  the  relationship  between 
Harihar  Ray’s  family  and  the  neighbouring 
rich  Mukherji  family  very  economically.  In 
Nilmoni’s  solicitousness  to  Sarbojaya  at  the 
well  and  her  offer  of  help  is  anticipated  the 
later  development  of  the  relationship, 
Nilmoni  being  Sarbojaya’s  mainstay  in  the 
village.  The  sequence  also  establishes  the 
Strength  of  the  bonds  of  the  Durga-Pishi 
relationship,  a  relationship  based  on  love  but 
also  on  mutual  deprivation.  Like  Durga,  Pishi 
too  steals  from  the  Harihar  Household.  It  is 
interesting  that  in  the  opening  sequence 
Harihar  is  absent. 

This  is  not  really  his  story  but  that  of  the 
women  and  of  the  interweaving 
relationships  between  them.  This,  too,  is 
something  of  a  major  shift  from  the 
run-of-the-mill  Indian  films  where  women 
play  insignificant  parts  and  certainly  the  story 
is  not  told  from  their  point  of  view.  They  are 
either  mothers  or  objects  of  the  love  or  lust 
of  the  men  but  seldom  central  to  the  action. 
Women,  like  servants  in  the  classic  British 
mystery  story,  are  rarely  perceivers  but 
merely  the  perceived.  They  are  a  part  of  the 
furniture  of  the  setting  through  which  the 
plot  majestically  moves  forward,  essential  to 
the  setting  but  inessential  to  the  action.  They 
are  simply  “there.”  But  Ray,  with  the  true 
artist’s  sympathy  for  the  oppressed  in  this 
peasant  society,  unfolds  his  plot  expressly 
from  their  viewpoint. 


Technically,  too,  the  opening  establishes 
the  style  of  the  film.  The  sequence  has  55 
separate  shots  most  of  which  are  in  long  shot 
(21),  some  in  extreme  long  shot  (5),  others 
in  medium  long  shot  (4)  or  medium  shot 
(20).  There  are  only  three  close  shots  and 
one  medium  close  shot  and  just  one  close-up 
of  old  Pishi’s  hand  digging  into  the  bowl  of 
rice  gruel.  This  style  determines  the 
emotional  distance  Ray  keeps  throughout  the 
action,  though  this  by  no  means  implies  any 
coldness  but  rather  a  non-partisan  love  for 
his  characters.  Clearly  he  has  no  “viewpoint 
character”  although  all  Western  critics  have 
put  up  the  candidature  of  Apu  for  this  role 
just  because  they  seem  incapable  of 
understanding  the  film  except  as  the  story  of 
someone’s  growing  up.  Apart  from  all  this 
several  important  musical  “motifs”  are 
introduced  in  this  opening  sequence  which 
are  to  recur  again  at  important  points  in  the 
film.  The  first  and  principal  musical  motif  is 
the  lovely  signature  tune  of  the  film  heard 
during  the  Durga-Auntie  interlude  binding 
them  together  irrevocably.  The  second 
musical  motif  is  the  all  too  brief  (if 
tantalisingly  so)  candy-seller  music  here 
associated  with  the  granny  during  the  scene 
of  her  first  quarrel  with  Sarbojaya  (It  is  heard 
again,  importantly,  just  before  Auntie’s  and 
Durga’s  respective  deaths).  The  cymbal 
music  leading  up  to  the  “Death  theme”  is  also 
heard  here  as  Auntie  goes  out  of  the  house  in 
a  huff  at  the  end  of  the  sequence  (This  will  be 
heard  again  during  the  final  death  throes  of 
Auntie  which  begin  as  the  children  are 
having  their  little  adventure  in  the  fields). 
Only  the  music  at  the  beginning  of  the  film, 
As  Durga  runs  past  the  bamboo  grove,  can 
be  described  as  incidental  or  illustrative.  But 
all  the  other  motifs  serve  a  valuable  structural 
function.  Such  is  the  severity  of  Ray’s 
economy. 

The  opening  sequence  contains  all  the 
leitmotifs  of  the  whole  film.  The 
“necklace-stealing  episode”  on  which  critics 
(particularly  Robin  Wood)  wax  eloquent  is 
really  a  full  scale  reprise  of  the  opening  in  all 
its  features  down  to  the  absence  of  Harihar 
during  the  entire  proceedings'.  The  sequence 
starts  with  Sarbojaya  feeding  Apu  who  is 
playing  with  a  makeshift  bow  and  arrow.  Into 
this  placid  scene  erupts  Shejobou  with  her 
charge  that  Durga  has  stolen  Tunu’s 
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glass-bead  necklace.  Durga’s  box  is  cruelly 
ransacked  for  the  missing  necklace  and  hot 
exchanges  between  the  women  ensue  with 
Sarbojaya  understandably  on  the  defensive 
throughout.  Durga  has  meanwhile  emerged 
with  more  stolen  fruit  and  Sarbojaya  just 
manages  to  stave  off  a  thrashing  for  Durga 
from  Shejobou.  Pishi,who  accidentallyenters 
the  scene  dragging  a  palm  leaf,  pathetically 
intervenes  but  is  ignored  by  everyone. 
Shejobou  now  abruptly  departs  after 
demanding  instant  repayment  of  the  loan  of 
five  rupees.  This  is  the  signal  for  Durga’s 
flogging  with  a  birch.  Once  again  Pishi 
intercedes  in  vain  but  Durga  is  dragged, 
beaten  and  pushed  out  to  the 
accompaniment  of  some  of  the  harshest 
music  in  Ray  (drums)  —  the  staging,  pacing 
and  music  of  this  scene  is  in  many  ways  like 
the  early  Elia  Kazan.  The  scene  closes  with 
Sarbojaya’s  anguished  collapse  on  the  side  of 
the  door  with  humiliated  Durga  outside. 

Pishi  tenderly  gathers  up  the  scattered 
oddments  into  Durga’s  box  while  a 
somewhat  shaken  Apu  rinses  his  mouth  in  a 
youthful  gesture  of  bravado  at  the  end  of  the 
courtyard. 

Looked  at  closely  this  sequence  is  merely 
a  repeat  at  a  higher  voltage  of  all  the  features 
of  the  opening  sequence.  It  is  yet  another 
“bend  in  the  road”  traversed  by  the  main 
characters  but  no  more  momentous  than  any 
earlier  or  later  “bend”.  But  Western  critics 
hyped  and  hung-up  on  the  notion  of  linear 
development  cannot  see  it  dais  way.  They  have 
to  read  “meanings”  into  it  willy-nilly.  Thus 
Robin  Wood  in  his  woefully  wrong-headed 
book,  The  Apu  Trilogy,  has  seen  the  simple 
action  of  Apu  rinsing  his  mouth  as  “albeit 
unconsciously — expressing  his  repudiation 
of  her  decisions  and  her  influence.”  For 
Wood  this  action  of  Apu’s  —  first  rinsing  his 
mouth  and  then  reading  his  arthmetic 
lessons  with  his  father  —  is  nothing  less  than 
“a  moral  judgement”  on  Sarbojaya,  a 
‘‘turning — and  not  without  ostentation  — 
from  his  mother’s  to  his  father’s  influence 
and  to  the  education  that  will  separate  him 
from  Sarbojaya.”  Of  course  it  is  nothing  of  the 
kind!  The  whole  of  Aparajita  is  there  to  prove 
it,  particularly  the  sequence  when  the  now 
grown-up  Apu  deliberately  misses  the  train 
in  order  to  placate  his  mother.  This  merely 
goes  to  show  that  most  Westerners  (except 


professional  sociologists  these  days)  have 
simply  no  clue  whatsoever  to  the  intensity  of 
mother-son  relationships  in  India. 

The  “necklace-stealing  episode”  merely 
underlines  the  precarious  social  position  of 
the  Harihar  family  due  to  their  financial 
bankruptcy.  The  return  of  the  five  rupees  is 
going  to  take  precedence  over  other  more 
pressing  domestic  requirements —  like 
repairs  to  the  house.  Shejobou’s  parting  shot 
—  “Like  mother,  like  daughter” — points  not 
only  forward  to  the  scene,  just  as  the  rains 
start,  leading  to  Durga’s  illness,  when  Satyajit  Ray 
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Sarbojaya  is  shown  stealing  a  fallen  coconut 
but  also  backward  to  the  first  protracted 
conversation  between  Harihar  and  his  wife 
(while  Pishi  rocks  the  infant  Apu  to  sleep  in 
the  background  of  the  frame)  when  they 
dream  of  better  times  to  come.  But  this 
conversation  —  on  which  most  critics  are 
strangely  silent  because  it  is  tacky  and  so  lacks 
plastic  values  —  holds  the  clue  to  the 
repeated  “bends  in  the  road”  that  the 
characters  precariously  navigate.  Harihar  has 
been  driven  by  dire  economic  need  to  more 
or  less  abandon  his  traditional  vocation  of 
priesthood  for  a  dubious  salaried  job  (Rs.  8/- 
a  month)  in  the  accounts  office  of  Ray  Khuro, 
the  very  landlord  who,  in  fact,  appropriated 
his  ancestral  orchard.  Harihar’s  father  had 
borrowed  300  rupees  from  Ray  Khuro  and, 
unable  to  repay  it,  had  surrendered  the 
precious  orchard.  The  double  irony  of 
Durga’s  stealing  fruits  from  the  very  orchard 
that  was  once  theirs  is  now  apparent.  And  so 
the  guava  and  necklace-stealing  episodes 
reinforce  the  economic  plight  of  Harihar 
Ray’s  family.  But  Satyajit  Ray’s  focus  is  not  on 
the  plight  of  individuals  merely  nor  is  he 
interested  in  patiently  charting  the  so-called 
growth  of  Apu.  His  aim  is  epic,  wider  than  the 
constricting  arena  of  customary  bourgeois 
drama. 

It  is  not  for  nothing  that  we  are  told  that 
Ray  Khuro  is  a  money-lender.  This  is  a  drama, 
then,  of  peasant  impoverishment  and 
destitution  through  the  greed  and  rapacity  of 
landlords.  It  is  a  measure  of  Ray’s 
historico-social  view  of  the  impoverished 
peasant  that  Harihar  repeatedly,  in  his  early 
conversation  with  his  wife,  refers  to  Ray 
Khuro  as  a  “gentleman”  when  his  wife 
wants  to  know  if  he  is  going  to  be  paid 
regularly.  Harihar’s  naivete  is  revealing;  it  is 
perfectly  in  keeping  with  his  “nobility”,  for 
such  blind  “trust”  is  enjoined  by  feudal 
relationships.  Ray  is  charting  the  course  of 
sociohistorical  changes  with  barometric 
accuracy.  For  we  learn  in  the  course  of  the 
next  conversation  between  Harihar  and 
Sarbojaya  that  he  has  not  been  paid  by  Ray 
Khuro  for  the  last  three  months.  Still  Harihar 
is  afraid  of  bringing  up  the  subject  of  salary 
for  fear  of  losing  his  job  (It  is  true  that  we 
learn  subsequently  that  he  is  eventually  paid, 
but  24  rupees  for  three  months  is  hardly 
enough  to  meet  Harihar’s  pressing 


requirements.  He  now  sets  his  hopes  on  the 
rich  Mahesh  Biswas  whom  he  meets  in 
Khuro’s  place  but  by  the  end  of  the  film  even 
this  hope  is  extinguished  with  the  untimely 
death  of  Biswas’s  two  children).  In  the  same 
conversation  between  Harihar  and  his  wife 
we  also  get  a  hint  of  Durga’s  declining  health 
due  to  malnutrition.  “The  girl  is  running  a 
fever  without  medicine  and  a  proper  diet,” 
Sarbojaya  tells  her  husband.  “For  God’s  sake, 
do  find  some  way  out,”  she  implores.  The 
film  demonstrates,  quietly,  that  under  the 
prevailing  social  and  economic  relations 
between  people  there  is  really  no  way  out. 

The  train  sequence  is  the  locus  classicus 
of  all  Western  (and  Western-inspired) 
misreadings  of  Ray.  Let  me  straight-away 
confess  that  it  is  one  of  the  loveliest 
sequences  in  the  whole  of  Ray  and  there  was 
a  time,  some  30  years  ago,  when  I  made  the 
weekly  pilgrimage  from  Warangal  to 
Hyderabad  (a  distance  of  some  90  miles) 
every  Sunday  with  my  wife  for  several 
months  running  just  to  see  the  Apu  films  and 
rejoice  in  their  imperishable  “beauty”.  But 
then,  in  my  new-born  euphoria  over  the 
magic  of  Ray,  I  saw  through  a  glass  darkly  and 
saw  only  “beauty”.  That  time  is  past  and  all  its 
“aching  joys  and  giddy  raptures”  and  I 
humbly  acknowledge  it  in  these  pages  (albeit 
with  a  certain  regret).  But  the  sequence  is 
not,  as  I  see  it  now,  “the  discovery  of  India”  (a 
la  Nehru)  or  of  trains  that  Western  critics 
have  made  it  out  to  be.  This  reading  is 
common  to  all  Western  admirers  of  Ray.  For 
Eric  Rhode,  “There  is  a  pivotal  moment... 
when  Apu  sees  a  train  for  the  first  time  and 
begins  to  understand  the  extent  of  man’s 
powers...  All  quite  usual  for  us  perhaps;  but 
for  Apu  Mechanical  Messiah  is  born”  (I  like 
that  “All  quite  usual  for  us  perhaps”).  For 
Robin  Wood  it  is  a  “a  moment  of  decisive 
transition  from  the  primitive  world  of  the 
past  to  an  advanced  world  of  the  future.”  For 
John  Russell  Taylor  the  train  is  symbol  of 
progress  as  against  the  static  pond.  “The  train 
moves,  and  suggests  travel,  progress...  The 
pond  is  static,  stagnant,  a  place  to  sit  aimlessly 
by.”  Still  by  a  mysterious  power,  we  are 
informed,  Ray  integrates  the  train  with 
diverse  other  things  in  the  film  —  “the  actors 
...  the  grasses,  death”  (but  why  leave  the  pond 
out  after  having  stepped  so  far?)  into  the 
“unity”  of  “Apu’s  developing  consciousness.” 
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But  all  this  is  to  wholly  misread  the 
sequence  cinematicaly,  for  Ray  has  not 
shown  the  train  sequence  in  isolation  but  has 
carefully  intercut  it  with  old  Pishi’s  death. 
The  sequence  is  too  well  known  for  me  to 
rehearse  it  here  but  it  should  suffice  to  say  that 
Ray  cuts  from  the  visual  premonition  of  death 
on  the  old  woman’s  face  (also  we  hear  again 
the  “Death  theme”  we  heard  at  the  end  of  the 
opening  sequence  of  the  film,  so  well  does 
Ray  prepare  us)  straight  to  Durga  with  her 
ears  to  the  humming  pylon  and  the  aural 
continuity  between  the  “Death  theme”  and 
the  humming  pylon  would  seem  to  point 
more  to  Durga’s  oncoming  death  than  to  the 
birth  of  any  Mechanical  Messiahs  for  the 
benefit  of  young  Apu.  This  reading  is 
reinforced  by  Durga’s  fall  as  she  runs 
towards  the  embankment  to  see  the  train 
(significantly,  during  her  last  fatal  illness  she 
asks  Apu  whether  they  can  go  to  see  the  train 
when  she  is  well  again)  and  by  the  disturbing 
and  somewhat  sinister  closing  frame  of  this 
particular  sequence  with  the  gyrating  and 
inky  black  smoke  stark  against  the  sky  with 
the  telegraph  pole  on  the  far  left  of  the  frame 
and  the  signal  on  the  near  right.  During  all 
this  we  have  the  certain  knowledge  that  Pishi 
is  dying.  Surely  this  must  govern  our  reading 
of  this  whole  sequence. 

Trains  in  the  trilogy  are,  in  fact,  the  Angels 
of  Death.  In  Aparajita,  as  Sarbojaya  sits  under 
the  tree  waiting  for  Apu’s  return,  we  see  and 
hear  a  train  in  the  distance  billowing  smoke. 
She  is  to  die  soon  after.  In  Apur  Sansar  the 
train  symbolism  is  even  more  insistent.  We 
hear  the  screech  of  train  whistles  as  Apu  and 
Aparna  are  about  to  enter  their  Calcutta 
homestead  after  their  wedding.  Again,  as 
Aparna  leaves  for  her  confinement  there  is 
an  ominous  low  angle  shot  of  the  engine  just 
before  the  train  leaves.  And  then  Aparna’s 
death  in  childbirth,  as  also  Apu’s  suicide 
attempt,  are  dramatised  unforgettably 
through  the  symbolism  of  an  approaching 
train  and  at  the  end  of  the  sequence  (during 
which  a  pig  dies)  smoke  from  a  factory 
chimney  trails  the  sky.  Thus,  the  sequence  in 
Pather  Panchali  must  be  read  backwards 
from  the  perspective  of  the  completed 
trilogy  so  that  its  true  import  can  be  grasped. 
It  simply  won’t  do  to  talk  of  Mechanical 
Messiahs  in  a  dumb  allegorical  way.  But  then 
Western  critics,  struggling  with  the 


stereotype  of  a  primitive  India,  easily  slip  into  Durga  in  Pather 

the  error  of  seeing  the  trilogy  as  “the  Panchali 

development  of  the  boy  Apu’s  consciousness 

from  the  primitive,  medieval  village  life  of 

Pather  Panchali  through  the  modern  city 

streets  and  schools  of  Benares  to  the 

University  of  Calcutta  in  Aparajita.”  Pauline 

Kael  misreads  the  scene  entirely  as  having  to 

do  with  Apu’s  initiation.  Only  Robin  Wood, 

among  all  Ray’s  critics,  appears  to  make  some 

kind  of  allowance  for  a  more  complex 

reading  of  the  train  symbolism  in  Pather 

Panchali.1  But  his,  too,  turns  out  to  be 

deceptive. 

He  adds,  just  after  the  passage  cited  from 
his  book  on  the  trilogy:  “Against  the  negative 
of  the  useless  old  woman’s  meaningless 
death,  the  train  is  not  the  only  positive.  There 
is  also  the  life  in  nature,  the  calf,  the  stream, 
the  seeded  grass,  the  play  of  sunlight  and 
shadow  among  the  trees;  a  serene 
harmonious  world  the  train  temporarily 
blotted  out.”  “The  negative  of  the  useless  old 
woman’s  meaningless  death”  is  not  the 
remark  of  a  man  who  has  the  least 
understanding  either  of  India  or  of  Ray 
whose  whole  approach  to  old  Pishi’s  death  is 
informed  by  love  and  understanding. 

Otherwise,  would  he  have  identified  her  in 
so  many  sequences  with  Durga  (in 
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Bibhutibhushan’s  novel  Durga  clearly  takes 
the  place  of  the  daughter  old  Indir  lost)? 
Would  he  have  surrounded  her  with  the 
lovely  candy-seller  music  whose  strains  are 
mysteriously  heard  as  she  dies,  to  be 
followed  by  the  heartbreaking  lament  of  her 
own  boatman  song?  (Incidentally John 
Russell  Taylor,  in  his  preoccupation  with  the 
aesthetics  of  the  long  shot,  mistakes  this  song 
for  the  singing  of  the  children!  Perhaps  this, 
too,  for  him  is  a  part  of  the  mysterious  “unity” 
achieved  by  Ray  in  this  sequence).  But 
gerontology  aside,  Mr.  Wood  seems  divided 
between  his  two  irreconcilable  “positives”. 
Does  he  want  the  train  or  “the  serene 
harmonious  world  the  train  temporarily 
blotted  out?”  Our  Leavisian  Luddite  seems  to 
be  on  the  horns  of  a  familiar  dilemma.  Ray,  in 
fact,  is  quite  ambiguous  about  progress  in  the 
Western  sense.  His  is  neither  the 
thermodynamic  world  of  the  progressivists 
nor  the  static  crystalline  one  of  the 
anthropologists,  and  any  facile  pigeonholing 
is  fatal  to  an  understanding  of  his  work. 
Certainly  he  is  no  “primitive”  but  a  highly 
sophisticated  artist  as  the  earlier  part  of  this 
essay  attempted  to  show.  2 

Stripped  of  the  Western  metaphysics 
about  the  train,  we  see  it  simply  as  a  device  to 
render  more  poignant  the  death  of  old  Pishi. 
But  the  real  burden  of  her  death  is  in  the 
boatman  song  she  first  sang  on  that 
moon-washed  night  and  which  is  heard  again 
as  the  funeral  pyre  burns  her  corpse  away. 
The  song  is  about  her  not  having  the  fare  to 
pay  the  boatman  to  row  her  to  the  other 
shore!  “I  have  done  my  day’s  work!  I  have  no 
means  to  pay  the  fare,”  she  wails  in  her  last 
lament.  Money,  money,  money,  or  the  lack  of 
it,  is  the  real  theme  of  Pather  Panchali.  Even 
Pishi  s  lullaby  to  the  infant  Apu  touches  on 
money:  “Bulbul,  the  bird  has  flown  away. 
How  to  pay  the  dues  now?”  Never  for  one 
single  moment  are  we  allowed  any  respite 
from  the  “determinations”  of  money  and  the 
degradation  of  poverty.  But  Kauffmann,  who 
delighted  in  bowls  and  platters  and  the 
windings  of  the  ragged  shawls,  found  that 
when  it  came  to  the  people  in  Pather 
Panchali  “compassion  is  wasted  on  people 
so  hopeless”  and  this  led  him  to  speculate 
whether  “the  gods,  if  not  the  script  writers, 
have  a  slight  addiction  for  soap  opera.”  It  is 
Ray,  and  not  the  Gods  as  might  be  supposed, 


who  wrote  the  script  and  directed  Pather 
Panchali,  Ray  with  his  “slight  addiction”  for 
the  truth.  Is  this  addiction  to  soap  opera,  Mr. 
Kauffmann? 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  Pather 
Panchali  that  has  not  a  bearing  on  money  and 
the  consequences  —  both  social  and 
psychological — that  its  possession  or  its  lack 
entails.  Even  in  the  soft  “humorous” 
portraits,  done  with  a  touch  of  Daumier  — 
there  is  the  same  nagging  mediation  of 
simple  economics.  The  apparently 
humourous  scene  of  Apu ’s  education  and 
Prosanna’s  make-shift  grocery-cum-school 
looks  sunshiny  at  first  inspection,  but  even 
here  there  are  dark  shadows.  Majumdar 
scrounges  oil  for  his  bath  from  the 
shopkeeper  in  return  for  waiving  Prosanna’s 
annual  Puja  subscription.  Majumdar  (who, 
half  playfully,  refers  to  Prosanna’s  wards  as 
so  many  “catches”  who  will,  in  good  time,  do 
their  turn  at  the  plough),  at  the  termination  of 
the  scene,  himself  fails  to  “catch”  (it  is  an 
outstanding  and  much  used  verb  in  poor 
societies)  the  angler  Chakraborty  for  the 
obligatory,  if  painful,  Puja  subscription. 
Chakraborty  eludes  Majumdar  who  himself 
had  cajoled  Prosanna  into  giving  him  the  oil. 
He  also  hints  that  “from  time  to  time  I  would 
look  for  little  favours  from  you.”  And  these 
are  the  people  of  whom  Harihar  says,  as  he  is 
preparing  to  leave,  “Had  I  wanted  help  from 
you,  perhaps  I  would  have  got  it!”  In  this 
world  poverty  alone  is  the  reality.  Its  effects 
are  sometimes  comic  (as  in  the  scene  just 
examined)  but  elsewhere,  as  in  Harihar ’s 
household  tragic.  But  comic  or  tragic  the  art, 
the  poetry,  derives  from  the  same  underlying 
reality. 

Examples  of  this  are  so  numerous  that  I 
will  have  to  quote  the  entire  screenplay. 

There  is  one  particularly  harrowing  scene 
when  the  virtually  destitute  Sarbojaya  refuses 
help  and  money  from  the  compassionate 
Nilmoni  just  after  Durga’s  death.  Pride 
struggles  with  need  in  the  tormented  and 
wretched  woman  but  it  is  really  no  contest. 
For  everything  in  the  house — including 
Sarbojaya’s  precious  ‘dowry’  vessels — has 
already  been  sold  and  it  is  clear  from  all  this 
that  Durga’s  death  has  really  been  because  of 
malnutrition  (during  Durga’s  final  illness 
Sarbojaya  has  to  borrow  even  sagu  from  the 
loyal  Nilmoni)  and  the  lack  of  the 
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wherewithal  to  buy  medicine.  The  next 
morning  Nilmoni’s  daughter,  Bmi,  comes 
with  a  basket  of  vegetables.  It  is  a  brief  artless 
little  scene  for  we  notice  that  Bini  is  wearing 
four  braids  and,  with  a  sickening  feeling,  we 
remember  Durga  asking  her  mother  to  plait 
her  hair  into  four  braids  and  Sarbojaya’s 
answer  to  that  simple  request.  This  is  how 
time  and  time  again  Ray  fuses  an  and 
economics. 

The  famous  death  of  Durga  (on  which  I 
myself  waxed  “eloquent”  some  twenty-five 
years  ago  in  my  essay  “Death  in  the  Trilogy’) 
is  really  of  a  piece  with  the  destruction  of  the 
“ancestral  house,”  the  upkeep  of  which  was 
the  burden  of  Harihar’s  pathetic  efforts.  As 
he  returns  to  Nischindipur  for  the  last  time 
(shortly  after  Durga’s  death)  and  finds  on 
reaching  home  the  cowshed  in  ruins,  he 
mutters  to  himself  one  of  the  film’s  truly 
melancholic  lines:  “Well,  could  you  not  wait 
for  a  few  more  days?”  Now  at  the  end,  with 


his  manuscripts  eaten  up  by  white  ants, 
Harihar  is  faced  with  the  prospect  of  having 
to  sell  all  his  belongings  —  simply  to  meet 
his  debts.  The  final  note  is  struck  when  Apu 
discovers  the  stolen  necklace  and  throws  it 
in  the  pond.  Yet  another  poignant  reminder 
of  the  now  deceased  Durga! 

Stolen  neckace,  stolen  guavas  and  stolen 
tamarind  seeds!  Stolen  chillies  and  salt  and 
oil!  Stolen  sweets  for  Durga  from  friend 
Ranu!  Stolen  oil  for  Durga’s  pickle  from 
brother  Apu!  Stolen  coconuts  for  Sarbojaya! 
Stolen  orchard,  too,  I  suppose,  though  the 
iron  laws  of  moneylending  that  Ray  Khuro 
practises  probably  give  it  a  different  and 
more  respectable  name.  It  is  out  of  these 
ordinary  and  prosaic  materials,  not  in  spite 
of  them,  that  Ray  has  fashioned  his 
incomparable  film,  one  that  will  haunt  men 
beyond  the  reaches  of  their  souls.  Two  pice 
eagerly  sought  for  the  marvels  of  the 
bioscope-wallah,  two  pice,  too,  to  buy  the 


Sarbajaya  and 
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necessary  gur  for  Apu’s  payash — these  are 
the  moments  of  respite  and  grace  in  the  life 
of  a  people  steeped  in  the  numbing  chills  of 
penury.  Other  chills  need  shawls,  but  poor 
Pishi  doesn’t  live  long  enough  to  enjoy  the 
warmth  of  Raju’s  generous  gift. 

In  this  bleak  and  forbidding  world  even 
marriage  is  not  of  true  minds  but  to  two 
mouthfuls  of  rice  a  day  and  two  sarees  a  year. 
As  Sarbojaya,  with  some  justification  puts  it, 
“What  more  is  necessary?”  Still,  for  the 
majority  it’s  a  long,  long  road  to  cold 
oblivion.  For  Harihar’s  windfall  at  the  end  is 
in  vain.  He  unpacks  a  rolling  pin,  a  saree  for 
Durga  and  a  framed  picture  of  the  Goddess 
Lakshmi  that  Sarbojaya  wanted  so  much.  The 
picture  of  theGoddess Lakshmi!  That  is  about 
as  far  as  these  miserable  people  will  ever  get. 
Not  to  wealth  itself,  but  to  the  framed  picture, 
to  the  word  for  “wealth”.  It  is  the  word 
“wealth”  that  Harihar  once  asks  the  young 
Apu  to  write  on  his  slate,  the  same  night  that 
Apu  first  asked  Durga  about  the  train. 3 

NOTES  AND  REFERENCE 

1.  I  must  exempt  here  Basil  Wright’s  excellent 
long  section  on  the  trilogy  in  his  The  Long 


View.  Unlike  so  many  other  critics,  he  sees  it  as 
concerned  more  with  the  past  and  present 
and,  only  problematically,  with  the  future. 

2.  Chidananda  Das  Gupta  in  his  excellent  book 
on  Ray  ( The  Cinema  of  Satyajit  Ray,  Vikas, 
1980)  explicitly  repudiates  the  notion  that 
Apu’s  move  from  his  village  to  Benares  and 
then  to  Calcutta  constitutes  “Progress”  in  any 
sense.  He  astutely  observes  : "...  the 
commitment  to  humanity  is  too  deep  to  take 
sides  with  progress,  with  one  age  pitted 
against  another.  It  is  the  inevitable  movement 
of  one  era  into  another,  like  many  others 
before  it,  and  like  many  others  to  come.” 
(P-21) 

3.  The  English  translation  by  T.W.  Clark  and 
Tarapada  Mukerji  (first  published  in  1968  and 
republished  by  Rupa  last  year),  quite 
unwarrantedly  revises  the  original  ending  of 
the  Bibhutibushan  novel.  Going 
self-confessedly,  by  considerations  of  the 
Western  “symphonic”  structure,  the  English 
translation  ends,  “climatically”,  with  Apu 
looking  out  of  the  train  window  “sobbing  his 
goodbyes  to  his  sister,  his  home  and  his 
village”  (Introduction,  p.  15).  And  thus  the 
rambling,  Indian  ‘episodic’  nature  is  wholly 
lost,  and  in  its  place,  a  spurious  Western 
“unity"  is  imparted  to  the  novel. 
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In  recent  years,  we  in  India,  have  come 
across  many  instances  of  film  stars 
entering  the  political  arena.  To  name  a 
few,  Amitabh  Bachchan,  Sunil  Dutt,  Rajesh 
Khanna,  Satrughan  Sinha,  Nargis  Dutt.  Some 
of  them  were  elected  to  the  Lok  Sabha  or 
Rajya  Sabha,  the  governing  legislative  bodies 
of  the  country.  One  is  not  very  sure  of  when 
the  practice  of  film  stars  entering  politics 
began.  But  one  can  safely  assume,  that  to 
begin  with  it  was  a  case  of  a  very  popular 
artiste  being  selected  to  the  Rajya  Sabha 
(Upper  House)  in  recognition  of  his/her 
artistic  achievements.  But  when  Amitabh 
Bachchan  stood  for  election  to  the  Lok  sabha 
(Lower  house  ;  popular  Assembly)  and  won 
the  elections  there  was  a  subtle  difference  in 
the  scenario.  While  Amitabh  used  his 
personal  charisma  and  popularity  as  a  film 
actor  to  win  the  elections,  he  intended  to  be 
a  full-fledged  politician  taking  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  governance  of  the 
country.  From  then  on,  the  film  actors  who 
stood  for  elections  and  won  the  elections, 
began  to  take  active  part  in  politics.  In  the 
South  the  process  had  begun  much  earlier. 
The  first  state  which  probably  actively 
recognised  the  close  connection  between 
film  and  politics  and  used  film  for  capturing 
political  power  is  Tamil  Nadu.  The  process 
had  begun  as  early  as  the  thirties.  During  the 
Indian  National  Freedom  struggle, 
Satyamurthi,  a  legislator  for  the  Madras 
Assembly  recognised  the  potential  of  cinema 
to  propagate  nationalist  ideals  and 
encouraged  filmmakers.  That  was  the 
beginning  of  a  long  era  of  a  close 
relationship  between  cinema  and  politics  in 
Tamil  Nadu. 

When  we  analyse  the  phenomenon  of  star 
politicians,  we  have  to  necessarily  look  at  it 
as  two  processes  that  of  an  actor  becoming  a 
star  and  the  star  then  turning  into  a  politician. 
In  most  cases,  the  initial  recognition  and 
popularity  comes  through  stardom.  Even  at 
that  stage,  the  factors  which  helped  in  the 
evolution  of  the  star  differs  from  one  to 
another.  At  the  second  stage,  when  a  star 
develops  into  a  politician  the  variables  are 
even  more  different  and  pronounced.  But 
before  going  into  an  analysis  of  the  differing 
factors,  which  made  each  star  into  a  star  first 
and  then  into  a  star  politician,  one  can  briefly 
dwell  upon  two  common  facets,  common  to 


cinema  and  politics  which  have  drawn  them 
closer  and  probably  made  the  shift  from 
cinema  to  politics  easy  and  natural  for  the 
star  politicians.  The  first  common  factor  is 
that  both  cinema  and  politics  depend  on 
communicating  with  the  masses  to  achieve 
their  own  ends.  The  commercial  success  of 
the  film  depends  on  the  number  of  people 
who  see  it  and  the  collections  raised  from 
ticket  sales.  It  is  the  ability  of  the  film  to 
communicate  with  a  great  number  of  people 
at  the  same  time  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  that  made  it  the  most  popular  form 
of  entertainment.  Similarly,  in  order  to  be 
elected  to  the  political  assemblies  a  politician 
has  to  win  the  confidence  of  a  large  majority 
of  people  through  speeches,  promises, 
processions  etc.  The  success  of  a  film  star  or 
a  politician  is  therefore,  dependent  on  the 
number  of  people  whom  they  can  win  over 
or  attract  to  themselves.  This  dependence  on 
popular  support  for  their  success  and 
retention  of  power  is  probably  what  made 
the  two  professions  interlinked.  Another 
aspect  of  commonality  is  the  huge  funds  that 
are  required  in  the  process  of  politics  and 
cinema.  Gone  are  the  days  when  a  politician 
is  elected  for  his  commitment  to  the  people 
and  country  and  his  past  selfless  service  to 
these  causes.  Now  politics  is  a  business  like 
any  other  commercial  business  and  the 
politician,  in  order  to  be  elected  to  the 
Legislative  Assemblies  or  to  retain  his 
position  through  party  support  has  to  garner 
huge  amounts  of  money.  The  political 
campaigns  before  election  are  mammoth 
exhibitions  of  money  and  muscle  power. 
Similarly  in  the  sphere  of  commercial 
cinema  a  huge  investment  of  money  is 
required  to  pay  for  the  rising  costs  of  raw 
stock,  payments  to  star  actors  and  actresses, 
publicity  and  advertisement.  In  fact  the 
launching  of  a  cinema,  the  media  publicity 
during  the  making  and  premiere  of  a  cinema, 
the  one  hundredth  day  celebrations  are  all 
similar  to  the  pre  and  post  publicity 
measures  in  a  political  election.  The  rituals 
connected  with  cinema  and  politics  have 
become  very  similar.  The  publicity  measures 
and  the  visibility  it  gives  to  the  film  actor  and 
politician  are  almost  the  same.  Thus  the  fact 
that  both  politics  and  cinema  deal  in  large 
scale  funds  and  masses  of  people  give  them  a 
common  point  of  reference. 
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It  is  worthwhile  to  remember  that 
throughout  the  world  cinema  has  been  at 
some  point  or  other  used  as  a  propaganda 
machine  for  politics.  Lenin  recognised  the 
potential  of  cinema  in  spreading  the 
Communist  doctrine  and  gave  it  the 
encouragement  it  deserved.  The  early 
Russian  cinema  of  Eisenstein,  Pudovkin, 
Dovezhenko  etc,  while  technically  brilliant, 
had  elements  of  propagation  of  the 
Communist  ideal.  Hitler,  whose  Nazi 
experiment  revolved  around  propaganda 
also  gave  encouragement  to  filmmakers  like 
Leni  Refinstahl,  whose  film  The  Triumph  of 
the  Will,  while  it  remains  a  materpiece 
technique-wise,  reeks  of  Hitlerian 
propaganda.  Meanwhile,  there  have  been 
many  serious  political  films  from  countries 
such  as  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland, 
Cuba  etc,  exposing  the  dictatorships,  fascism, 
exploitation  of  the  vested  interests  etc.  But  it 
is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  the  point  at 
which  a  film  ceases  to  be  a  mere  propaganda 
machine  and  begins  to  be  a  vehicle  of  serious 
political  criticism.  It  is,  however  clear  from 
the  above  discussion  that  cinema  is 
intimately  connected  with  politics. 

Therefore,  it  is  only  natural  that  film  actors 
are  attracted  towards  politics  because  of  the 
similarities  at  the  very  basic  level  of 
operation. 

In  South  India,  each  of  the  star  politicians 
who  have  emerged  present  a  different  set  of 
circumstances,  growth  patterns  and  the 
influences  from  the  social  and  political 
scenario.  The  phenomenon  of  a  film  star 
becoming  a  politician  and  ruling  the  state 
and  influencing  its  governmental  policies 
have  followed  different  patterns  in  the  four 
Southern  States.  It  is  true  that,  wherever  the 
stars  have  emerged  as  politicians,  it  was  the 
star  quality'  which  is  a  combination  of 
personal  charisma,  physical  comeliness,  the 
ability  to  move  people  through  speeches  or 
acting,  and  signification  of  recognisable 
social  types  which  helped  them  entrench 
their  positions  first  in  cinema  and  then  in 
poli  tics.  But  the  growth  of  a  star  as  a  politician 
and  his  ability  to  retain  his  political  position 
depended  not  solely  on  the  star  quality  of  the 
star,  but  on  the  political  and  social  growth  of 
the  state  from  which  they  emerged  and  the 
resultant  attitudes  (social,  cultural  and 
political)  of  the  people  of  the  state  who 


initially  formed  the  audience  of  the  star  and 
later  became  the  constituents  of  the  electoral 
roll  in  his  political  career.  Therefore,  it  is 
significant  to  analyse  the  social  and  political 
history  of  various  states  and  the  development 
of  cinema  in  each  of  these  states  separately. 
The  growth  of  politics  as  well  as  cinema  took 
an  equal  part  in  the  shaping  of  the  star 
politician  and  his  fortunes. 

There  are  many  names  which  come  to  our 
mind  when  we  think  of  stars  turning  into 
politicians.  Prominent  among  them  are  Sivaji 
Ganesan  who  joined  the  Congress  Party  and 
later  formed  his  own  small  party, 
Karunanidhi,  who  wrote  many  film  scripts 
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and  was  twice  elected  as  the  Chief  Minister  of 
Tamil  Nadu,  Raj  Kumar  of  Karnataka  who 
initiated  the  Sons  of  the  Soil  Movement  in 
that  state,  Prem  Nazir  of  Kerala  who  stood  for 
Assembly  elections,  but  did  not  get  elected. 
But  the  two  giants  in  this  field,  whose  names 
stand  out  are  M.G.R.  (M.G.  Ramachandran) 
who  was  Chief  Minister  of  Tamil  Nadu  with 
unquestionable  majority  support  for  10  years 
and  N.T.R.  (N.T.  Rama  Rao)  who  was  the  Chief 
Minister  of  Andhra  Pradesh  for  5  years  with 
the  same  type  of  majority  support  to  begin 
with,  which  dwindled  into  insignificance  at 
later  stage.  So,  while  attention  would  be 
given  to  each  of  them  and  their  forays  into 
politics,  the  corpus  of  this  study  will  hinge 
on  the  factors  which  led  to  the  emergence  of 
M.G.R  and  N.T.R  as  star  politicians  of  the 
South. 

A  brief  study  of  the  political  and  social 
history  of  the  four  South  Indian  states  before 
and  after  Independence  and  the  parallel 
growth  of  cinema  in  each  of  these  states  is 
attempted  to  arrive  at  the  factors  which  led  to 
the  emergence  of  M.G.R.  and  N.T.R  as  stars 
and  later  as  star  politicians.  In  this 
connection,  it  would  be  worthwhile  to 
remember  that  before  Independence  the 
four  Southern  states  as  they  are  now,  did  not 
exist.  Instead,  there  was  a  composite  Madras 
Presidency  which  comprised  of  most  of  the 
present  Andhra  Pradesh  and  Karnataka  and 
Malabar  District  along  with  what  is  known  as 
Tamil  Nadu.  The  remaining  portion  of  Kerala 
consisted  of  two  native  states  —  Cochin  and 
Travancore  ruled  by  the  Kings  of  Cochin  and 
Travancore.  So,  in  the  beginning  of  South 
Indian  film  history  the  Tamil  cinema,  the 
Telegu  cinema  and  the  Kannada  cinema 
were  all  made  in  the  city  of  Madras. 
Malayalam  cinema  was  a  late  bloomer,  the 
first  film  being  made  in  1928  and  the  first 
talkie  in  1938.  In  fact  only  a  handful  of 
cinemas,  to  be  precise  10,  were  made  in  the 
forties.  It  was  the  fifties  that  saw  a  growth  in 
the  production  of  Malayalam  cinema.  So,  in  a 
way  the  growth  of  cinema  in  Kerala 
coincided  with  the  development  of  the  States 
Reorganisation  on  the  basis  of  languages  in 
1956  after  which  the  composite  Kerala  state 
emerged.  Almost  immediately  the  first 
elected  Communist  government  under 
E.M.S.  Namboodirippad  came  into  existence 
and  it  set  a  distinct  tone  to  the  Kerala  politics 


thereafter.  The  Marxist  Communist  Party 
played  a  distinct  role  in  Kerala  Politics 
thereafter  and  became  the  ruling  party  many 
a  time.  The  consistent  active  governance  of  a 
state  by  the  Marxist  Party  has  happened  only 
in  two  states  of  India  -  West  Bengal  and 
Kerala.  The  influence  of  the  principles  of 
Marxism  and  the  protest  movements  held  in 
Kerala  had  its  own  effect  on  the  psyche  of  a 
majority  of  people.  The  land  reforms 
effectively  broke  up  the  feudal  system  of 
landowning  and  the  joint  family  system  as  a 
social  institution. 

The  educational  reforms  made  a  serious 
dent  into  the  influence  of  vested  interests  in 
the  sphere  of  education.  Earlier,  the  religious 
reforms  initiated  by  Sree  Narayana  Guru  and 
Chattampi  Swamikal  made  a  serious  dent 
into  the  caste  system  and  domination  of 
upper  classes  under  the  repressive  caste 
hierarchy.  Even  earlier,  the  native  kings  had 
given  a  great  deal  of  importance  to  primary 
and  secondary  education  which  paved  the 
way  for  literacy  among  the  common  masses. 
Altogether,  a  more  enlightened  society  based 
on  rationalism,  intellectuality,  social  reform 
and  uplift  of  common  man  emerged.  The 
development  of  cinema  took  a  different  line 
from  that  of  the  remaining  South  Indian 
cinemas  right  from  the  beginning.  The  first 
Malayalam  talkie,  Balan,  was  based  on  a  social 
theme  while  its  counterparts  in  Tamil, 
Telugu  and  Kannada  were  still  revelling  in 
mythological  and  religious  themes.  It  is  true, 
that  a  few  films  were  being  made  in  Tamil, 
Telugu  and  Kannada  based  on  social  themes 
in  the  forties,  but  the  majority  were  based  on 
mythological  themes.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
these  mythological  continued  even  upto  the 
sixties  and  seventies  and  even  in  the  eighties 
one  or  two  major  films  per  year  are  based  on 
mythological  themes,  whereas  in  Kerala  it  is 
very  seldom  that  such  films  are  being  made 
now.  The  rationalism  in  politics,  literacy  and 
education  on  a  large  scale,  religious  and 
social  reforms  all  had  its  influence  in  the 
relationship  between  cinema  and  politics. 
Even  when  political  themes  were  discussed 
in  cinema  it  helped  only  the  emergence  of  a 
political  cinema  or  at  times  in  using  cinema 
as  a  means  to  propagate  political  ideology 
like  Thoppil  Bhasis’s  or  Lenin  Rajendran’s 
films.  Cinematic  awareness  and  political 
awareness  is  very  keen  in  Kerala.  It  is  more 
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on  an  intellectual,  conceptual  and 
ideological  plane  and  probably  this  was  why 
the  two  spheres  were  kept  apart  and  film 
actors  were  not  encouraged  to  become 
politicians  or  vice  versa.  Even  when  star 
system  developed  to  some  extent,  except  in 
the  case  of  Prem  Nazir,  all  the  other  stars 
were  partly  elevated  to  that  star  status  mainly 
on  the  basis  of  their  acting  capabilities  and 
not  on  account  of  their  personal  charisma 
alone.  Even  though  Prem  Nazir  was  very 
popular  and  well  liked,  the  Kerala  audience 
sniggered  at  his  acting  capabilities  even 
when  he  reigned  supreme  in  the  cine  world 
and  they  never  equated  him  with  Satyan, 
Mammooty  or  Mohan  Lai.  This  explains  why 
in  Kerala  alone,  where  there  was  every 
chance  of  star  politicans  emerging  on 
account  of  the  popularity  of  cinema  and 
politics  with  the  common  man  it  did  not 
happen,  because  of  the  discriminatory 
approach  the  common  man  took  in  both  the 
spheres.  The  common  man  is  far  more 
enlightened  politically  and  socially  than  his 
counterpart  elsewhere  in  India,  thanks  to  the 
social  and  political  scenario,  which 
developed  in  the  state.  He  is  far  too  educated 
and  critical  to  accept  a  politician  as  a  cinema 


actor  based  on  his  political  popularity  or  a 
film  actor  as  a  politician  on  the  basis  of  his 
cinematic  popularity.  The  single  incident  of 
a  cine  actor  standing  for  elections  is  that  of 
Prem  Nazir.  He  was  defeated  and  even  lost 
his  deposit.  Prem  Nazir  was  well  respected 
as  a  film  actor,  but  when  he  used  his 
popularity  in  films  and  hoped  to  be  elected 
for  a  political  position,  he  was 
unceremoniously  dismissed. 

The  composite  Madras  Presidency 
developed  a  different  film  culture  altogether. 
It  started  with  the  mythologicals.  But  right 
from  the  beginning,  in  the  thirties,  during  the 
last  stages  of  the  Indian  Independence 
struggle,  cinema  began  to  be  used  as  an 
instrument  of  political  propaganda  to  attain 
political  gains.  Says  Pandian  in  his  book  The 
Image  trap  on  M.G.R.  “There  has  always 
existed  a  symbiotic  relationship  between  the 
medium  of  cinema  and  that  of  politics  in 
Tamil  Nadu.  Tamil  films  were  carefully 
employed  to  evoke  anti-colonial  sentiments 
among  the  people.”  The  very  first  full  length 
Tamil  Talkie  Kalidas  (1931)  invoked  the 
name  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  the  nationalist 
slogan  Vandemataram  in  its  songs. 
Subsequently,  a  number  of  films 
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incorporated  nationalist  themes  such  as  the 
importance  of  Swadeshi  goods,  the  ills  of 
drinking,  and  the  need  for  upliftment  of 
Harijans.  These  films  also  exhibited  icons  of 
the  nationalist  movement  in  the  screen,  such 
as  the  spinning  wheel  and  Gandhi  cap,  often 
in  the  course  of  mythological  films  so  as  to 
bypass  colonial  censorship.  Satyamurthi,  a 
legislator  and  Congress  party  member, 
actively  encouraged  and  supported  cinema 
and  filmmakers  as  he  believed  that  cinema 
could  be  an  effective  means  to  spread 
nationalistic  ideals  among  an  illiterate  mass 
of  people.  “However,  the  rural  population 
was  not  fully  exposed  to  the  impact  of  films 
as  cinema  halls  were  largely  confined  to 
town  ships.”  (Sivathamby,  1981.25).  But  in 
post-independence  Tamil  Nadu,  the  situation 
was  very  different.  With  the  speedy 
electrification  in  rural  areas  under  Congress 
rule,  cinema  halls  and  films  became 
accessible  to  a  substantial  section  of  rural 
population  as  to  the  urban.  The  DMK  Party 
which  came  into  existence  in  the  fifties 
appropriated  films  as  a  means  for  political 
propaganda  in  this  favourable  milieu.  By  that 
time  Karnataka  and  Andhra  Pradesh  became 
separate  states  and  Malabar  was  joined  with 
Cochin  and  Travancore  to  form  Kerala.  So 
the  politics  of  Tamil  Nadu  took  a  different 
turn  from  that  of  Karnataka  and  Andhra 
Pradesh  which  were  formerly  part  of  the 
Madras  Presidency. 

The  DMK  party  appropriated  the  films  for 
representation  of  their  ideology  through 
films  in  three  different  ways.  1)  Through 
films  which  indulged  in  direct  political 
propaganda  such  as  Nalla  Thambi  (1949), 
Velakkari  (1949),  Manthrikumari  (1950), 
Marmayogi  (1951)  Sarvadhikari  (1951), 
Parasakthi  (1952),  Sorga  Vasal  (1954), 
Nadodi  Mannan  (1958).  In  keeping  with  the 
early  ideology  of  DMK  they  propagated 
aetheism,  Tamil  Nationalism  and 
anti-Brahminism.  All  these  ideas  appealed  to 
the  Tamil  masses  who  were  oppressed  by  the 
social  and  political  subjugation  of  the  upper 
classes.  The  DMK  party  gave  them  a  sense  of 
identity  and  self  respect.  2)  Through 
references  to  party  symbols  and  colours  and 
the  anagramatic  usage  of  party  leaders  in  the 
course  of  songs  and  dialogues.  The  DMK’s 
black  and  red  flag  and  its  party  symbol,  the 
Rising  Sun  were  shown  in  many  films  such  as 


Nadodi  Mannan  Udaya  Sooryan  etc.  3)  By 
mixing  some  of  the  DMK  inspired  films  with 
documentary  footage  of  party  functions.  The 
DMK  had  a  set  of  script  writers  in  C.N. 
Annadurai,  M.  Karunanidhi,  A.  K.  Velan,  A.V.P. 
Asaithambi  and  Murasoli  Maran,  prolific  film 
lyricists  like  Udumalai  Narayanan  and 
Kannadasan  and  film  actors  like  N.  S. 
Krishnan,  K.  R.  Ramaswamy,  S.  S.  Rajendran 
etc.  Several  DMK  leaders  floated  their  own 
film  companies  like  Mekhala  pictures, 
Marasoli  Films,  Kannadasan  Films  and 
Emgeear  Films.  It  is  through  this  interface 
between  films  and  politics  that  MGR,  by  bipth 
a  Keralite,  a  poor  man  and  a  DMK  party 
member  attained  his  niche,  to  begin  with,  in 
films  through  his  political  affiliation  to  the 
popular  party  DMK  and  later,  through  his 
filmic  following  and  the  image  of  a  saviour, 
leader  and  a  good  man  that  he  created  in 
films  winning  the  confidence  of  the  masses  to  be 
installed  as  a  political  leader.  The  popular 
party’ideals  that  he  propounded  went  well  in 
the  existing  film  climate  which  accepted 
these  propagandist  films.  As  a  propounder  of 
the  political  party  ideals  he  gained  popularity 
with  film  viewers.  The  filmic  image  of  a  good 
man,  saviour  and  leader  became  the  real 
image  of  him  in  the  viewers’  minds.  Thus 
through  his  image  which  won  him  popularity 
he  stood  for  elections  and  won  them.  So,  it 
was  a  combination  of  circumstances  such  as 
the  special  relationship  between  film  and 
politics  which  existed  in  the  state,  his 
affiliation  to  DMK,  a  highly  influential  party 
of  the  state  which  had  mass  support,  personal 
charisma  and  projection  of  the  image  of  a 
good  man  and  a  good  leader  and  saiour, 
support  of  the  masses  in  films  and  through 
fan  clubs  which  he  effectively  transformed 
into  political  support  during  election  times, 
populist  measures  like  midday  meal  scheme 
for  poor  children,  raincoats  for  rickshaw 
pullers,  posing  as  the  saviour  of  the  poor  and 
defender  of  the  downtrodden,  partial 
adherence  to  prohibition  etc  that  he 
maintained  this  position.  But  it  was  the 
nature  of  the  society  and  nature  of  politics 
that  prevailed  in  the  society  that  helped  MGR 
to  maintain  his  position  as  Chief  Minister  for 
ten  long  years.  The  Tamil  society  to  a  very 
great  extent  is  a  traditional  society  especially 
when  compared  to  the  Kerala  society.  The 
family,  the  neuter,  patriarchal  family  with  the 
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father  as  the  head  of  the  family  is  still  a  strong 
institution.  The  dictatorial  tendencies  of  the 
father  of  the  household  and  the 
submissiveness  of  the  remaining  members 
to  the  head  of  the  household  is  still  prevalent 
in  most  of  the  households.  In  rural  areas, 
there  are  pockets  where  the  castes  such  as 
Thevars  and  Maravars  rule  the  community 
like  village  chieftains  and  subjugate  the 
lower  castes  to  their  will.  The  tribal  system  of 
a  chieftain  and  others  blindly  obeying  the 
Chieftain’s  dictates  holds  good  in  these  areas. 
Literacy  and  modernisation  of  life  is  still 
taking  place  at  a  slow  pace.  So,  in  politics  too, 
though  the  processes  are  ostensibly 
democratic,  the  dictatorial  tendencies  of  a 
political  leader  often  go  unquestioned.  The 
climate  of  protest  do  not  exist  in  the  political 
sphere.  Therefore,  MGR  was  able  to  pose  as  a 
saviour  and  leader  and  true  follower  of 
Annadurai,  the  founder  of  the  DMK  party, 
which  ushered  in  the  Self  Respect  movement 
in  Tamil  Nadu  and  brought  in  measures  to 
uplift  the  position  of  the  poor  and 
downtrodden  lower  castes. 

His  already  established  cinematic  image 
of  a  good  leader,  good  man  and  saviour 
helped  him  in  strengthening  his  position. 
Apart  from  his  populist  measures  which  in 
reality  did  not  contribute  to  sustained 
welfare  of  the  poor  and  downtrodden,  he 
had  not  introduced  any  serious  economic 
measures  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  the 
poor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  his 
administration  which  turned  out  to  be  a 
period  of  industrial  and  administrational 
inaction  and  police  brutalities  the  poor  did 
not  gain  anything,  but  suffered  grave 
injustices.  Yet  he  was  able  to  create  the 
illusion  of  a  saviour  and  defender  of  the 
downtrodden  through  his  earlier  cinematic 
image.  Such  was  the  power  of  cinema  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  that  they  were  willing  to 
believe  that  MGR  was  in  real  life  what  he 
posed  to  be  in  cinema.  Had  it  been  a 
politically  enlightened  and  socially  aware 
society  it  is  doubtful  whether  MGR  would 
have  been  able  to  muster  the  kind  of  support 
he  enjoyed  in  cinema  and  politics.  Pandian 
discusses  in  detail  how  the  poor  and  the 
downtrodden,  in  spite  of  their  class  location 
and  position  as  victims  supported  MGR  and 
gave  him  a  stable  and  popular  tenure  of 
office.  “The  material  conditions  of  subaltern 
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classes  do  not  produce  the  immediate 
consciousness  of  their  existence,  since  this 
consciousness  can  be  effectively  mediated 
by  the  ruling  elites.  Thus  it  has  been  possible 
for  MGR  to  pose  real  problems  and  offer 
imaginary  solutions.”  In  this,  the  image  he 
created  in  cinema  helped  him.  His  image  is 
that  of  an  action  man,  a  man  who  finds 
solutions  to  subaltern  problems.  He  himself 
poses  as  a  subaltern  hero,  a  hero  who  is 
identified  with  subaltern  classes  and  their 
causes.  In  his  capacity  as  a  subaltern  hero  he 
appropriates  the  signs  of  power  of  the 
superordinate  class  such  as  a)  the  authority 
to  dispense  justice  and  exercise  violence  b) 
access  to  literacy  c)  access  to  women.  “He 
likewise  gains  control  over  other  signs  of 
authority  such  as  dress,  language,  bodily 
gestures”.  The  dress  he  wore,  the  gestures 
and  language  that  he  used,  the  language  he 
used  are  not  of  subordination,  but  of 
authority.  Thus  after  identification  of  himself 
as  a  subaltern  he  made  the  appropriation  of 
the  powers  of  superordinate  classes 
acceptable  to  the  subalterns  in  reality.  MGR’s 
identification  with  the  qualities  of  heroes  of 
heroic  ballads  of  Tamil  Nadu,  such  as 
Madurai  Veeran,  Muthupattan,  Chinnandan 
and  Chinnathambi  enhanced  his  saviour 
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image  in  the  minds  of  people.  The  linearity 
and  narrative  closure  of  his  films  offered 
what  was  considered  just  within  the  system 
instead  of  developing  a  critique  of  it  and  a 
protest  movement  to  overhaul  and  improve 
the  system.  The  general  level  of  literacy  and 
education,  political  awareness,  the 
continuation  of  the  traditional  system  of 
governance  with  its  norm  of  unquestioning 
allegiance  to  authority,  the  worshipful  rather 
than  comradely  and  equal  status  accorded  to 
political  leaders,  the  deep  rooted  belief  in 
the  tribal  system  of  leadership  and 
invincibility  of  the  leader  has  contributed  to 
the  development  and  sustenance  of  MGR  as  a 
star  politician  of  Tamil  Nadu. 

In  Andhra  Pradesh  and  Karnataka  the 
development  of  the  star  politician  has  taken 
a  different  turn.  In  both  places,  two  stars 
alone  became  prominent  in  the  political 
sphere  -  Raj  Kumar  in  Karnataka  and  NTR  in 
Andhra  Pradesh.  Their  development  as  star 
politicians  is  quite  different  from  that  of  MGR 
in  Tamil  Nadu.  Both  of  them  became  stars  in 
cinema  because  of  their  personal 
charisma-good  looks,  acting  capabilities  and 
a  certain  inexplicable  mystique  which 
creates  an  appeal  for  an  actor  in  a  group  of 
people  at  a  particular  time.  Raj  Kumar  was  a 
personable  hero  who  captured  the 
imagination  of  his  audience.  His  staunch 
support  of  the  Sons  of  the  Soil  movement  in 
Karnataka  gave  him  an  identification  as  a  true 
Kannadiga  and  enhanced  his  filmic  image. 
Through  his  filmic  image  and  his  Kannadiga 
identity  he  also  gained  a  certain  amount  of 
political  clout.  But  he  never  reached  the 
status  of  NTR  or  MGR  as  a  politician,  probably 
because  he  did  not  aspire  for  it  or  because 
the  social  and  political  situation  did  not  offer 
a  chance  for  him  to  grow  up  that  way. 

NTR’s  stardom  was  partly  on  account  of  his 
physical  appearance  and  charm  and  partly 
because  of  the  roles  he  played  in  the 
mythological  films  as  the  gods  mainly  as 
Krishna,  Rama  and  Vishnu.  According  to 
Hindu  mythology,  Rama  and  Krishna  are 
incarnations  of  Vishnu,  and  they  took  on 
human  form  to  save  the  world  from  the 
disaster  of  the  dictatorial  and  harmful  rules 
of  demons  such  as  Ravana  and  Kamsa.  As  the 
Bhagavad  Gita  points  out,  an  incarnation 
takes  place  to  uproot  the  evil  and  preserve 
the  good.  NTR  played  the  roles  of  Rama  and 


Krishna  so  effectively  he  was  identified  as  an 
Avatarpurusha  (incarnation  of  these  Gods). 
There  are  stories  of  how  busloads  of  people 
from  Andhra  used  to  visit  his  house  in  Madras 
treat  it  as  a  shrine  and  prostrate  in  front  of 
him  and  pay  their  respects.  The  popularity  of 
films  in  Andhra  Pradesh  (the  number  of  film 
theatres  and  the  prevalence  of  a  daily 
morning  show  over  and  above  the  usual 
shows  prove  it)  and  the  general  level  of 
literacy,  education  and  political  awareness, 
the  existence  of  a  feudal,  zamindari 
land-owning  system,  oppression  of  a  rigid 
caste  hirearchy,  frequent  communal  and 
caste  riots  etc  had  their  own  influence  in 
shaping  the  cinematic  inclinations  and 
discrimination  in  politics.  In  this  climate,  it 
was  easy  for  NTR  to  pose  at  a  particular  time 
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of  crisis  in  Andhra  Pradesh  as  a  leader  and 
hero  and  whip  up  mass  support.  The  misrule 
of  Congress  for  years  gave  NTR  the 
opportunity  to  step  in  as  a  leader 
(incarnation)  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  that 
society  and  redeem  the  people  from  the 
misrule.  He  also  single-handedly  formed  a 
party  Telegu  Desam,  working  on  the  Andhra 
people’s  pride  in  language,  culture  and  sons 
of  the  soil  identity.  The  political  situation, 
appeal  to  the  cultural  identity  of  a  group  of 
people  and  the  cinematic  popularity  gave 
him  an  opportunity  to  stage  an  entry  into 
politics.  He  did  occupy  the  office  of  the  Chief 
Minister  for  one  whole  term  of  five  years.  But 
Telegu  Desam  as  a  party  did  not  have  the 
solid  political  credence  or  manifesto  that 
DMK  had  in  Tamil  Nadu. 


Moreover,  NTR’s  Government  also  ran 
into  difficulties  because  of  the  dictatorial 
tendencies  of  NTR,  the  corruption  charges 
hurled  at  him  and  his  Ministry  and  the  lack  of 
any  serious  administrative  or  governmental 
policy  or  programme.  So,  after  their  stay  in 
power  for  five  years,  the  party  as  well  as  its 
leader  NTR  were  defeated  in  the  next 
election.  NTR  still  functions  as  an  opposition 
leader  and  a  member  of  the  National  Front, 
one  of  the  opposition  parties  in  the  National 
legislature.  Occasional  sporadic  bursts  of 
political  activity  throw  NTR  into  the  limelight. 
But  for  all  practical  purposes  he  has  gone 
back  to  acting.  Major  Chandrakant  is  his  latest 
debut  in  films.  NTR  as  a  political  figure  and 
Telugu  Desam  as  a  political  party  have  taken 
a  back  seat.  The  Congress  Party  has  been 
firmly  entrenched  back  into  the  political 
spectrum  of  Andhra. 

While  discussing  the  phenomenon  of  star 
politicians  in  South  India,  one  has  to  make  a 
distinction  between  the  political  arena  of  the 
North  and  the  South  which  are  different. 
Even  when  one  talks  about  this  phenomenon 
in  the  South,  one  cannot  treat  all  the  four 
Southern  states  alike.  The  political  and 
cinematic  development  of  each  of  the 
Southern  states  has  taken  a  different  turn  and 
this  had  its  own  effect  on  the  kind  of  star 
politicians  who  emerged  in  each  state.  The 
emergence  of  a  star  in  a  cinema  has  been 
discussed  by  Richard  Dyer  in  his  book  on 
Stars  (1982)  A  star  in  the  film  sense  is  born, 
meaning  that  he  or  she  erupts  into  stardom 
at  a  particular  time  on  account  of  a 
combination  of  factors  -  the  audience 
appeal,  societal  needs,  signification  of  the 
star  to  the  audience  and  the  society 
“discourses”  as  Dyer  puts  it,  “which  are 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  meaning 
of  the  star”.  Dyer  defines  “discourses”  as 
“those  clusters  of  ideas,  notions,  feelings, 
images,  attitudes  and  assumptions  that  taken 
together  make  up  distinctive  ways  of  thinking 
and  feeling  about  things,  of  making  a 
particular  sense  of  the  world.”  Dyer  also 
points  out  that  the  ways  in  which  the 
audience  understands  the  role  of  a  star  refers 
to  the  social  or  ideological  meaning  that  he 
or  she  carried.  “Since  stars  are  iconic 
representations  of  recognisable  social  types 
they  are  composed  within  the  field  of 
dominant  and  competing  definitions  of 
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society.”  Stars  such  as  Satyan,  Prem  Nazir, 
Mamooty  or  Mohan  Lai  do  at  various  points 
become  the  iconic  representations  of 
recognisable  social  types  namely  the  rough 
and  taciturn  “macho”  hero  and  the  soft  gentle 
romantic  hero,  both  being  the  two  versions 
of  the  male  fancy  of  the  ideal  male  type.  Sivaji 
Ganesan  and  M.G.R.  also  at  one  time 
reminded  the  two  types  of  mythological 
heroes — the  outsider  and  the  insider  in  the 
figures  of  Muruga  and  Rama,  —  M.G.R. 
representing  the  roving,  adventurous 
Muruga  and  Sivaji  representing  the  lone 
insider,  Rama  with  his  sense  of  Dharma  and 
his  dilemma  with  the  personal  versus  the 
public.  But  the  political  boost  that  MGR 
received  later  places  him  in  a  separate 
category.  NTR  and  Raj  Kumar  became  stars 
through  personal  charisma  and  later  entered 
politics  through  the  hero-like  and  god-like 
image  presented  on  the  cine  screen.  While 
at  the  stage  of  the  development  of  a  cine  star 
all  these  persons  exhibited  similar  traits, 
from  the  time  they  moved  on  to  the  political 
arena,  their  character  traits  became 
dissimilar.  MGR  especially  gave  a  new 
dimension  to  a  star  becoming  a  politician. 
The  MGR  tradition  is  to  some  extent  being 
carried  out  in  Tamil  Nadu  politics  by 
Jayalalitha.  But  even  her  rise  to  politics  is 
different  from  that  of  MGR.  There  are  new 


aspirants  to  politics  like  Rajanikant.  If  at  all  he 
comes  to  power,  it  will  be  only  a  case  of  a 
very  popular  hero  in  films  supported  by 
masses  of  people  using  that  support  to  carve 
a  niche  in  politics.  It  will  not  be  a  complex 
process  like  a  political  party’s  (DMK) 
symbiotic  relationship  with  cinema  which 
resulted  in  a  whole  group  of  film  stars 
emerging  and  one  among  them  using  his 
popularity  in  films  to  enter  politics  and 
holding  that  position  partly  due  to  the  image 
that  he  created  in  films  and  partly  due  to  the 
hold  that  cinema  has  over  politics.  It  also 
bespeaks  of  the  effectiveness  of  cinema  as  a 
means  of  political  propaganda  in  a  country 
where  the  voting  population  is  to  a  great 
extent  illiterate  and  uneducated.  The  audio 
visual  aura  of  the  film  bridges  the  gap 
between  the  literate  and  the  illiterate  and 
plays  a  great  role  in  political  decisions. 

NOTES  AND  REFERENCE 
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We  are  at  the  ebb  of  the  New  Wave 

(ART)  in  Cinema  which  began  in  the 
mid-60’s  with  Adoor 

Gopalkrishnan,  Mani  Kaul,  Kumar  Shahani, 
Mrinal  Sen  ( Bhuvan  Shome)  etc.  At  one  level 
NewWave  was  a  “fashion”  in  Cinema  in  the 
most  positive  sense  of  the  word.  In  the  sense 
that  Dadaists,  Cubists  etc  in  art  and  literary 
figures  like  Proust,  Eliot,  Pound,  Joyce, 
Becket  set  new  fashions.  In  this  “fashion” 
does  not  mean  a  fad.  It  means  a  general  revolt 
against  the  past,  a  whole  new  way  of  looking 
at  the  world — at  imaginative,  technical,  and 
conceptual  levels.  I  remember  the  whole 
world  changed  for  me  when  I  read  in  the  40’s 
Eliot’s  stunning  line  “I  should  have  been  a 
pair  of  ragged  claws  scuttling  along  the  floors 
of  silent  seas.” 

I  submit  the  axis  of  the  debate  about 
“Commercial”  and  “art”  cinema — can  be 
slightly  shifted  and  viewed  from  this  angle. 
Do  we  view  Commercial  Cinema  only  as  a 
money  making  machine  or  as  the  expression 
of  a  cultural  consensus?  Do  we  view  “Art 
Cinema”  as  pursuit  of  some  intangible  ideal 
called  “Art”  or  do  we  see  it  as  a  revolt  against 
the  old  consensus — not  only  technical  but  a 
whole  attitudinal  change  ? 

THE  HISTORY  AND  NATURE  OF 
COMMERCIAL  CINEMA : 

Basically,  “Commercial  Cinema”  is 
“majoritarian”  cinema,  the  cinema  of 
consensus.  Its  market  acceptability  from 
which  derives  the  pejorative  expression 
“Commercial”. 

If  “Commercial  Cinema”  ceased  to 
reflect/echo  the  opinion,  sentiments  and 
deepest  emotions  of  a  majority  of  its  viewers 
it  would  cease  to  be  commercial. 

Does  “Commercial  Cinema”  in  its  history 
express  such  consensuality  ?  This  involves 
questions  of  mass  viewership,  conditions  of 
viewing,  politics  and  social  attitudes  and  the 
framework  of  discourse  in  political,  social 
and  economic  structures  etc.  Unfortunately, 
research  in  such  areas  in  India  hasn’t  got  off 
initial  stages.  Apart  from  Eric  Barnoouw  and 
Krishnaswami  (“Indian  Film”),  Chidananda 
Das  Gupta  (Collections  of  critical  pieces  and 
analytical  works)  and  a  few  others,  the  task 
hasn’t  generally  been  attempted.  What 
follows  is  an  empirical  account  based  on  60 
years  of  viewing  in  Commercial  theatres. 


There  is  an  element  of  consensus  in  the 
very  first  feature  film  Raja  Harishchandra 
( 1913)  by  Dadasaheb  Phalke.  First,  it’s 
mythological  and  mythological  are  both  the 
products  of  and  “imposers”  of  consensus. 

The  film  contains  three  elements — The 
Power  of  the  Gods  ;  the  submissions  to  their 
will  of  the  Good  Man  ;  and  the  deux  ex 
machina  —  Gods  out  of  the  machine  —  who 
ensure  that  virtue  (meaning  total 
submission)  is  rewarded. 

The  popular  success  of  the  film  indicated 
that  its  ethos  corresponded  with  that  of  its 
audience.  A  few  years  later  the  masses 
turned  to  cheap  stunt  films  of  Douglas 
Fairbanks  type. 

But  the  ethos  of  Phalke’s  film  has  suffused 
the  Commercial  film  in  the  decades  to  come. 
Last  year’s  hit  was  Beta  (A  Trash  Film)  where 
Anil  Kapoor  plays  the  role  of  the  Holy 
sufferer,  worshipping  the  Real  Mother 
Principle,  even  in  the  false  stepmother.  Even 
though  Gods  do  not  appear  here  out  of  a 
machine,  yet  Anil  Kapoor  is  saved  by  a  near 
miracle. 

THE  CONSENSUAL  “SOCIAL  FILM” 

Till  the  60’s  there  was  no  self  conscious 
division  in  Hindi  Cinema  between  “art”  and 
“commercial”  cinema.  There  was  only  one 
cinema  but  that  had  to  function  on  the 
demands  of  what  are  now  called  “market 
forces”.  Films  were  generally  expected  to  pay 
for  themselves.  If  they  did  not,  the  concerned 
studio  perished  after  one  or  more  flops.  And 
yet  this  important  point  is  not  sufficiently 
stressed  in  film  studies.  Some  brave  people 
took  risks  and  tried  to  provide  what  they 
considered  meaningful  cinema.  This  trend 
first  became  apparent  in  the  30’s  in  what 
would  be  termed  today  as  “middle  cinema” 
A  number  of  films  were  made  in  30’s  and 

early  40’s  which  concerned  “social  issues” 
They  also  paid  some  attention  to 
performances,  script,  and  technical  qualities. 
To  me  the  most  striking  of  such  films  were 
Devdas,  Vidyapati,  from  Bengal  and  Duniya 
Na  Mane  and  Aadmi  from  Prabhat  Studios 
(Pune).  I  make  mention  of  these  and  Achyut 
Kanya  from  Bombay  because  they  raise  some 
questions  very  relevant  today.  I  saw  them  in 
my  mid-teens  and  was  very  powerfully 
impressed  by  them.  The  films  told  a  story, 
they  had  songs  and  dances  but  there  was  a 
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moral  thrust  about  them  very  different  from 
the  “entertainment  films”  of  Fearless  Nadia 
type.  These  films  won  the  hearts  of  millions, 
they  gave  them  moral  aspiration.  But  they 
worked  within  the  framework  of  a  broad 
cultural  consensus — unity  of  India,  a  caste 
free  society  etc.  Perhaps  Devdas  and 
Vidyapati  went  deeper  and  raised  questions 
of  individual  morality,  of  being  true  to  one’s 
self  (Devdas)  of  the  conflict  between  “love” 
on  a  personal  plane  and  demands  of  the  State 
(Vidyapati).  In  fact  thinking  of  Vidyapati 
today  I  feel  the  “radical”  element  is  as  strong 
as  the  mystical  sensual  element. 

To  put  it  briefly,  dissent  in  30’s  cinema 
flourished  within  a  broad  liberal  framework. 

REVOLT  AND  ROMANTICISM  -  40’s 

The  “Commercial"  cinema  from  early  40’s 
onwards  began  exhibiting  a  rather 
“non-consensual”  approach.  Of  course,  there 
was  Tukaram.  But  even  this  religious  epic 


contained  a  substantial  element  of  “dissent” 
from  the  State.  However,  the  path  breaking 
films  were  Mehboob’s  Roti  and  Aurat.  Cast 
in  the  “commercial”  mould  of  song,  dance, 
they  resembled  time  bombs  whose 
continuous  radical  explosions  have  come 
down  to  decade.  Writer  Javed  Akhtar  once 
said  “There  was  one  film  called  Mother  India 
from  which  the  rest  of  cinema  is  descended.” 
He  should  have  said  Aurat  (1942)  on  which 
Mother  India  (a  watered  down  version )  is 
based.  Both  Roti  and  Aurat  challenged  the 
foundations  of  not  only  the  Indian  State  but 
Indian  society.  The  first  in  the 
impressionistic  mode,  the  second  is 
“mythical  masala”.  But  were  subversive  and 
popular.  Another  peculiar  phenomenon — 
not  so  far  properly  analysed-emerged.  A  host 
of  leftist-progressive  writers  and  directors 
converged  on  Bombay  film  industry  during 
40’s  and  50’s — K.  A.  Abbas,  Zia  Sarhadi, 
Ramanand  Sagar,  Ali  Sardar  Jaffri,  Kaifi  Azmi, 


Shabana  Azmi, 
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Bottom 

Shuhasini  Mu  Jay 
in  Mrinal  Sen  s 
Bhuvan  Shome 


Sahir  Bimal  Roy  etc.  They  changed  the  whole 
flavour  of  cinema.  They  brought  sensuality, 
romanticism  and  revolt  to  cinema.  The 
movement  petered  out  in  60’s. 

I  mention  this  to  show  two  things.  The 
variety  of  ideology,  ethos,  ambience — 
whatever  you  call  it  —  “commercial”  was 
capable  of  in  this  period.  Also  the  fact  that 
there  was  an  audience  for  such  shifting 
moods.  Was  Indian  audience  radicalised  by 
such  films  ?  As  an  avid  filmgoer  of  that 
period,  I  think  it  was.  The  whole  left  culture 
of  Indian  politics  and  society  from  40’s  to  60s 
drew  much  of  its  sustenance  from  Hindi  and 
Bengali  cinema. 

CITY-THE  BRUTAL  MIRAGE  (50’S) 

Popular  cinema  in  the  50’s  was  capable  of 
expressing  disenchantment  and  disillusion. 
Starting  from  Awara  and  Do  Bigha  Zameen 
through  Pyaasa  and  Kaagas  Ke  Phool  the 
films  explored  the  common  element  of  the 
decline  of  bourgeois  secular  democracy  in 
the  cities.  Again,  the  mass  mood  was 
congruent  to  the  film  makers’  mood.  These 
films  -  with  the  exception  of  Kaagaz  Ke 
Phool  (it  became  a  cult  film  later)  were 
hugely  popular.  The  link  between  the 
commercial  popularity  and  the  cultural  ethos 
of  the  Indian  people  is  direct  and  strong. 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE 
DI\TDE-60’S 

“The  metaphor  of  the  New  Wave  was 
surprisingly  apt.  The  wave  had  been  building 
up  for  a  long  time  before  it  burst  on 
cinematic  shores”.  Thus  James  Monaco  on 
the  “French  NewWave”.  With  qualifications 
the  statement  applied  to  the  Indian  “New 
Wave”  in  the  60s. 

First,  a  few  words  about  the  Founding 
Fathers,  Satyajit  Ray  and  Ritwik  Ghatak.  Men 
who  instinctively  lived  and  thought  cinema. 
They  thought  of  Cinema  as  an  all 
encompassing  form  not  as  an  art 
form-whether  it  was  Charulata  or  Jukti 
Takko  Aar  Gappo.  The  Hindi  Commercial 
Cinema  of  which  I  have  written  so  far  was  for 
removal  from  the  world  of  these  Masters  and 
yet  here  and  there  in  the  works  of  Guru  Dutt 
and  Raj  Kapoor  there  are  glimmers  of 
homage  to  the  Masters. 

The  Indian  New  Cinema  Movement  was 
born  because  of  a  number  of  factors  — 


technological,  thematic,  institutional,  social 
and  political. 

To  take  first  things  first.  Commercial 
Cinema  had  always  been  a  shaky  venture 
financially.  There  was  a  basic  speculative 
trend  to  it.  This  had  become  worse  over  the 
decades.  Studios  had  died,  fly-by-night 
producers  abandoned.  The  solid  rooted 
middle  class  audience  receded,  the 
uprooted  industrial  and  unorganised 
lumpen  and  lower  middle  class  elements 
invaded  the  cities.  There  was  one  saving 
grace  —  the  “invaders”  retained  a  sense  of 
“lost  home”.  A  process  beautifully  charted  in 
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Do  Bigha  Zamin  and  Shree  420.  All  the  same, 
the  need  for  febrile  mindless  entertainment 
grew  and  dominated.  It  does  to  this  day.  The 
change  in  audience  plus  the  shaking 
financial  structure  spelt  doom  for  “good” 
cinema.  Guru  Dutt  and  in  a  sense  Raj  Kapoor 
were  both  the  “lost”  and  the  last  heroes  of 
commercial  cinema. 

Shabana  Azmi  once  asked  “Why  can’t  we 
churn  out  another  Guru  Dutt?”  “Because,”  I 
said,  “the  society  that  produced  Dutt  is  gone. 
We  are  a  fragment  people  now”. 

The  “Divide”  in  Indian  Cinema  is  but  a 
pale  reflection  of  the  great  cultural  divide  or 


divides  in  the  Republic. 

There  are  also  other  less  encompassing 
reasons  for  the  Divide.  By  60’s  an  important 
section  of  the  intelligentsia  began  to  feel  that 
the  Commercial  Cinema  was  not  adequate. 
What  brought  about  this  sense  of 
inadequacy  ?  First,  the  international  film 
festivals,  then  the  Film  Finance  Corporation 
(later  the  NFDC),  the  Pune  TV  and  Film 
Institute,  and  the  Film  Archives.  They  were 
the  result,  not  the  cause  of  the  Divide  but  as 
this  interconnected  institutional  framework 
took  hold,  the  Divide  became  more  obvious. 
The  products  of  this  framework  became 
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Knight  Errants  of  New  Cinema  and  fought  its 
battle  as  artistic  bodies  and  Film  Jury. 

Another  reason  of  the  Divide  was 
generational.  As  the  post-Independence 
generation  attained  maturity,  their  vision  of 
India-a  radically  different  one  from  their 
Fathers  began  to  challenge  the  received 
wisdom.  The  crushing  defeat  in  the  1962 
China  War,  failures  on  economic  front, 
growing  corruption,  made  the  younger 
generation  more  sceptical  and  analytical. 
They  could  not  accept  the  bland  Humanism 
of  the  “good”  Commercial  Cinema  or  its 
fashionable  romanticism  -  pessimism  (Guru 
Dutt).  Pax  Nehruviana,  successor  to 
Chidananda  DasGupta’s  Tagore-Gandhi 
Nehru  consensus  was  dead.  The  twilight  of 
liberalism  had  arrived. 

TREND  SETTERS  OF  NEW 
CINEMA : 

A  number  of  trends  were  visible  from  the 
earliest  days  in  New  Cinema.  Once  at  a 
Festival  in  Nantes,  Louis  Marcorelles,  critic 
Le  Monde  asked  me  :  “Where  was  Indian  New 
Cinema  born  ?”  “In  the  halls  of  Alliance 
Francaise”  I  said.  Louise  looked  at  Manikda 
(Ray)  who  gave  a  non-commital  smile. 

Of  course,  I  was  flippant.  But  a  welcome 
air  of  cosmopolitanism  pervaded  New 
Cinema.  An  ambience  totally  absent  from 
Commercial  Cinema  (apart  from  a  few 


geniuses  like  Mehboob,  Bimal  Roy  or  Guru 
Dutt).  This  was  an  essential  element  of  the 
Divide. 

To  mention  only  a  few  of  the  important 
names  in  early  days  of  New  Cinema,  Mani 
Kaul,  Kumar  Shahani ,  Shyam  Benegal,  M.  S. 
Satyu,  Basu  Chatterjee,  Karanth,  Karnad, 
Kasaravalli,  Adoor  Gopalkrishnan,  Govind 
Nihalani,  Saeed  Mirza,  Ketan  Mehta,  Gautam 
Ghosh,  Buddhadev  Dasgupta.  Does  this 
group  have  a  common  defining 
characteristic  or  characteristics  ?  Of  course 
not.  Then  what  sets  it  apart  from  the 
Commercial  Cinema  to  constitute  a  Divide  ? 

Since  it  is  impossible  within  the  space 
available  to  comment  on  an  individual  feature 
of  specific  directors’  works  (some  of  them 
deserve  a  volume),  I  offer  some  general 
comments.  All  these  artists  are  not  primarily 
concerned  with  making  a  marketable 
product.  That  consideration  does  not  possess 
their  imagination.  They  regard  a  film  not  as  a 
product  but  as  an  artistic  whole — in  its 
technical  and  conceptual  aspects.  Hence  the 
slightly  perforative  phrase  art  cinema. 
Cinema  is  as  much  an  art  as  painting  music, 
sculpture  etc.  There  is  a  further  point  here. 
These  last  three  disciplines  are  also 
“commercial”  since  finally  the  finished  work 
or  performance  has  to  be  marketed.  Then 
why  the  pejorative  element  in  “art  cinema”  ? 
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The  difference  is  that  cinema  is  basically  a 
“democratic”  art,  it  began  as  “art  for  the 
masses”  in  the  early  years  of  this  century.  But 
writing  today,  one  can  see  that  cinema  has 
been  janus  faced.  While  the  material 
infrastructure  of  cinema  imposed  a 
“commercial”  character  on  it  right  from  the 
beginning,  practitioners  of  the  art  form 
realised  that  given  the  element  of  the  film 
making,  they  were  in  the  presence  of  something 
which  was  as  much  art  as  painting.  Right  from 
Chaplin,  Griffith  to  Bresson  or  Ford  today 
this  realisation  never  left  them.  They  had  to 
make  Art  pay.  The  roots  of  today’s  divide  lie 
in  cinema’s  origins. 

The  other  feature  of  New  or  Art  Cinema 
show  divergences.  The  commercial  cinema 
(despite  exceptions)  had  to  be  obvious,  also 
both  non-lyrical  and  non-realistic.  Some  New 
Cinema  directors  like  Mani  and  Kumar 
tended  to  go  lyrical  elliptic,  hermetic.  For 
instance,  Mani  from  Usld  Roti  to  Ahmaq 
(shown  in  TV  last  July).  Others  described  as 
“Middle  Cinema  Men”,  Shyam  and  Govind 
decided  to  update  neo-realism  and 
humanism  and  serve  up  both  with  a  mix  of 
earthiness  and  sensuality.  Mrinal  Sen,  a 
radical  filmmaker,  in  all  senses  of  the  word 
could  go  semi-Chekovian  and  satirical  in 
Bhuvan  Shome.  Adoor  became  in  turn 
profoundly  lyrical,  reflective  sensuous, 
earthy  in  his  work.  Aravindan  took  flight  from 
all  forms  of  accessibility  in  his  poetic 
Pokkavil  shown  at  1982  Calcutta  Film 
Festival.  I  felt  moved  to  protest  and 
Aravindan  heard  me  with  characteristic 
patience. 

ATHIRD  WAY.  KETAN  MEHTA  AND 
SAEED  MIRZA : 
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COMMERCIAL  AND  ART  CINEMA 
IN  THE  80’S  : 


Both  these  filmmakers  felt  unhappy  at  the 
Great  Divide.  Ketan  used  folk  art  forms  in 
Bhavni  Bhavai  and  Mirch  Masala  to  carry  his 
radicalism  to  the  masses.  Saeed  Mirza  was 
rather  self  consciously  New  Cinematic  in  his 
earlier  work  but  gradually  attempted  a  form 
which  would  approximate  to  popular 
cinema  and  yet  retain  its  distinctive  artistic 
character  -  see  Mohan  Joshi.  A  key  work  in 
this  genre  is  Kundan  Shan’s  Jaane  Bhi  Do 
Yaaro — use  of  anarchic  and  post  modern 
(satire,  parody,  horseplay  )  methods  to  get 
across  its  critique  of  society. 


Despite  their  different  approaches  both 
faced  tough  time  in  80’s.  Commercial 
Cinema  took  something  from  “Art  Cinema” 
specially  a  high  degree  of  professionalism. 
The  influence  of  Govind  Nihalani’s  Ardh 
Satya  is  of  vital  importance  while  considering 
the  Great  Divide.  It  had  commercial  cinema 
characteristics  -  confrontation,  drama, 
physical  and  emotional  violence  -  yet  the 
performances,  the  script  and  the  technique 
was  progressional.  It  did  well  at  the  box 
office  and  many  of  its  elements  were  taken 
up  by  commercial  directors  like  B  R  Chopra. 
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BLURRING  OF  THE  DIVIDE  : 

The  tough  economic  challenge  faced  by 
cinema  as  a  whole  has  tended  in  some 
measure  to  bring  the  two  cinemas  together. 
Non-linear,  narrative  techniques  are  no 
longer  in  fashion.  Kumar  makes  Kasba  out  of 
Chekov’s  In  the  Gully  and  is  surprisingly 
faithful  to  the  writer’s  “script”  -  which  does 
wonders  for  his  film  (not  necessarily  at  box 
office  but  at  least  it  got  released).  Ahmaq 
broadly  follows  Dostoevsky’s  Idiot  and  tells 
a  story-surprising  for  a  Mani  film.  And  finally 
Ketan  Mehta’s  Maya  which  again  is 
surprisingly  faithful  to  the  original  “Bovarys” 
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powerful  narrative  despite  its  hallucinatory 
touch.  Maya  has  done  well  at  the  box  office. 

THE  FUTURE  : 

Tentatively  a  few  points  can  be  made. 
Liberalisation  and  this  commercial  slant  of 
NFDC  have  probably  put  paid  to  the  old 
Purist  Art/New  Cinema.  Of  course,  if 
multinational  capital  really  wins  out,  it  might 
support  a  kind  of  Art/Vanguard  Cinema.  But 
not  perhaps  in  the  near  future.  Therefore  art 
cinema  will  have  to  find  its  own  sources  of 
support.  Ketan,  Vinod  Chopra  and  others 
seem  to  be  able  to  find  some  resources.  But  I 
think  Vinod  is  going  too  far-out  commercial. 
Still,  he  remains  an  innovative  filmmaker. 

On  the  whole,  the  cultural  divide  will 
persist  in  the  future.  Let’s  think  of  one  single 
fact.  Beta  an  egregious  film  even  by 
“commercial”  standards,  was  a  hit  last  year. 
This  year  (so  far)  it  is  the  mediocre  Aankhen. 
The  audience  are  becoming  increasingly 
lumpen.  Even  a  70’s  commercial  like 
Muqaddar  Ka  Sikandar  may  not  be  sure  of  an 
audience  today.  It  might  be  too  “aspirational” 
for  them  -  masses  lusting  for  action  packed 
mafia  films. 

When  I  see  today’s  commercial  films  - 
three  per  week  - 1  bless  the  Divide.  Even  a 
“compromised  ”  Art  film  maker  is  better  than 
the  maker  of  programmed  trash  which  is 
what  the  commercial  cinema  has  become 
today. 
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V  Shantaram  s 
Duniya  Na  Mane 


The  Cinema  frame  may  be  rectangular 
but  the  Indian  woman  is  imprisoned  in 
a  triangle.  She  is  torn  between  a  trinity 
of  role  models  -  the  mythical  archetype 
(readily  invoked  but  seldom  realised),  the 
autonomous  individual  (rare  in  commercial 
cinema)  and  the  stereotype  (all  too 
common).  The  triangle  also  symbolises  the 
pyramid  of  the  patriarchal  ideology  so 
diligently  disseminated  by  purveyors  of 
popular  culture.  Here,  women  form  the 
emotional  base  for  the  hero  perched  at  the 
pinnacle.  And  on  the  rare  occasion  when  she 
is  enthroned  at  the  pinnacle,  the  emotional 
base  is  shaky  and  the  whole  structure  of 
inverted  patriarchy  threatens  to  collapse. 

To  phrase  this  eternal  dilemma 
differently,  the  screen  image  reflects  our 
cultural  schizophrenia  when  it  concerns  the 
portrayal  of  women.  The  popular  mode 
oscillates  between  two  extremes  :  the  deified 
Devi  to  whom  one  must  offer  obligatory 
genuflection  or  the  mindless  sex  object  to 
titillate  the  mass  male  gaze.  The  latter  is  even 
more  revealing  of  our  collective  neurosis. 
She  is  the  desired  sex  object  with  no  desire 
of  her  own.  Her  sexuality  and  selfhood  are 
denied  and  she  is  often  made  to  internalise 
her  own  sex  object  status.  This  in  short,  sums 
up  the  mode  of  popular  discourse. 

This  simplistic  summation  of  a 
continuous,  on-going  process  does  have  its 
exceptions  even  as  new  auteurs  and 
cinematic  icons  struggle  to  articulate  an 
individual  vision.  They  succeed  in  placing 
the  new  image  in  the  continuum  of  tradition 
which  relates  not  only  to  our  film  past  but 
subliminally  connects  to  the  history  of  our 
visual  arts.  But  as  stated  earlier,  it  takes  an 
exceptional  director  with  a  personal  vision 
to  create  these  exceptions  -  the  masters 
Satyajit  Ray  and  Ritwik  Ghatak,  and  the 
popular  pair  of  Raj  Kapoor  and  Guru  Dutt 
who  have  continued  to  influence  later 
filmmakers.  Or  it  is  the  charisma  and  strong 
personality  of  an  actress  which  bestows 
individuality  on  screen  roles  ~  Meena 
Kumari  and  Nutan  in  the  50s,  Smita  Patil  and 
Shabana  Azmi  in  70s  and  80s.  It  helps  of 
course  if  the  actress  wields  star  clout  and  can 
insinutate  her  own  attitudes  into  the  film 
portrayal.  The  third  -  and  the  most 
significant  -  change  became  possible  when 
women  directors  seized  the  hardwon 


opportunity  to  make  films  that  reflected  their 
personal  vision  which  may  or  may  not  have 
been  feminist  in  the  textbook  sense  -  Vijaya 
Mehta,  Sai  Paranjpe,  Aparna  Sen,  Prema 
Karanth  and  Kalpana  Lajmi. 

Whatever  the  individual  departures  and 
contributions,  a  collective  film  tradition  - 
which  in  turn  is  an  accumulation  of  often 
contradictory  cultural  and  social  impulses  - 
forms  the  original  text.  I  shall  limit  myself 
only  to  two  archetypes  -  one  has  become  an 
emblematic  icon  and  the  other  has  generated 
a  line  of  confused  and  confusing  stereotypes 
of  woman  as  rebel  -  that  post-Independence 
popular  cinema  inherited.  The  first  is 
Mehboob  Khan’s  Mother  India  and  the  other, 
Shantaram’s  Kunku  or  Duniya  Na  Mane  in 
Hindi. 

Radha  as  portrayed  by  Nargis  in  Mother 
India  is  a  truly  iconic  archetype  in  the  sense 
that  she  is  simple,  strong  and  stern  without 
the  complexity  that  assails  most  modern 
individuals.  Mother  India’s  appeal  is  not  only 
emotional  and  dramatic  as  the  nurturing 
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mother  who  stoically  faces  every  adversity 
heaped  on  her.  From  tender  bride  to 
respected  matriarch,  her  whole  identity  and 
purpose  in  life  is  nurturing  her  children. 
Without  invoking  the  readymade  concept  of 
Shakti,  she  is  also  conceived  as  the  enforcer 
of  Dharma.  Shooting  down  her  own  errant 
son  for  transgressing  the  moral  code  is  the 
tragic  price  she  has  to  pay  as  the  upholder  of 
Dharma.  The  two  sons  are  obviously  derived 
from  the  two  mythical  heroes  Rama  and 
Krishna.The  older  son  is  rather  colourless, 
obedient  and  dutiful  while  the  younger  Birju 
is  the  dark  prankster  with  a  penchant  for 
dispensing  rough  and  ready  justice.  And  it  is 
the  passionate  Birju  that  the  mother  loves 
most.  But  this  conflict  between  duty  and  love 
is  not  allowed  to  cloud  her  judgement  or 
impede  the  inevitability  of  her  action. 
Mother  India’s  path  is  sternly  and  immutably 
fixed. 

Over  the  years,  it  was  easy  to  invoke  this 
potent  image  with  all  its  uncomplicated 
simplicity  and  apply  it  to  an  urban 


contemporary  setting  -  as  in  Deewar  -  but 
without  its  sublime  grandeur.  Rakhi  is  the 
chosen  mother  now,  in  mega  budget  would  - 
be  epics  like  Ram  Lakhan  and  Kshatriya. 
Now,  the  mother  is  either  the  active 
instigator  of  her  orphaned  sons  to  avenge 
their  father’s  death  (in  Ram  Lakhan)  or  the 
anguished  widow  who  intervenes  to  break 
the  macho  code  of  male  honour  (in 
Kshatriya).  The  violence  is  far  more 
graphically  visceral  and  it  also  permeates  the 
woman’s  inner  psyche  -  until  she 
consciously  makes  an  effort  to  end  this  cycle 
of  blood  lust.  In  one  sense,  one  could  say  that 
it  reflects  the  greater  violence  of  our  times 
even  as  it  exploits  to  the  full  the  opportunity 
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to  depict  the  ‘honourable’  killing  fields  with 
maximum  gore.  Cinema  binds  the  mother 
and  son  with  an  umbilical  cord  that  no 
younger  woman  can  ever  break. 

At  this  point,  one  must  also  remember 
how  Indian  culture  centralises  the  mother 
figure  with  relation  to  her  son  while  at  the 
same  time  denying  all  intimations  of  an 
Oedipal  pull.  Although  the  stereotype  is  not 
peculiar  to  cinema,  it  does  find  it  easier  to 
make  the  mother  the  moral  centre  for  whose 
approval  and  love  the  hero  strives  -  most 
notably  in  Amitabh  Bachchan’s  angry  loner 
films.  This  is  a  variation  from  the  dotingly 
fond  Mamma  of  the  ‘50s  romantic  comedies 
and  family  melodramas  where  she  plied  her 
over-fed  son  with  ghee-laden  parathas  if  she 
didn’t  slave  over  a  sewing  machine  or  dirty 
dishes,  to  educate  the  apple  of  her  eye.  Even 
as  the  sturdy  hero  embraced  his  screen 
mother  (often  nearer  his  own  off  screen 
age),  there  is  no  apprehension  of  the  nascent 
eroticism  underlying  this  bond.  Sudhir 
Kakkar,  in  his  Tales  of  Love,  Sex  and  Danger, 
points  out  the  absence  of  “an  Indian 
Euripides  or  Racine”  and  offers  this 
explanation  :  “One  reason  for  this  striking 
literary  omission  may  well  be  that  the  spirit 
of  Eros  in  the  mother-son  relationship  in 
India  is  much  too  powerful  to  be  summoned 
lightly  through  poetry  and  drama.”  And 
cinema,  one  must  add.  Cinema  evades  this 
threatening  eroticism  by  de-sexualising  the 
screen  mother  to  heighten  only  a  hysterical 
maternal  mania.  All  overt  and  covert 
sexuality  is  poured  into  the  romantic  heroine 
who  plays  a  passive  dramatic  role  while 
being  an  active  instigator  of  collective 
voyeurism.  This  ratio  is  proportional  to  the 
hero’s  brooding  machismo. 

Satyajit  Ray’s  Charulata  is  a  landmark  in 
more  than  the  obvious  way.  One  must 
underline  how  subtly,  Satyajit  Ray  Suggests 
the  interweaving  of  the  maternal  and  the 
erotic  in  Charu’s  feelings  for  her  young 
brother-in-law  -  a  sort  of  a  surrogate  son 
figure  in  the  Hindu  joint  family  context. 
Whether  consciously  or  otherwise,  Charu’s 
gaze  from  behind  the  opera  glasses  -  the 
metaphor  for  her  act  of  looking  at  the  world 
-  idly  passes  over  the  foliage  in  her  untended 
garden,  pauses  for  a  mournful  moment  on  a 
mother  and  her  baby  framed  in  a  window 
before  returning  to  the  rapt  face  of  Amal, 


supremely  unconscious  as  he  is  bent  over  his 
note  book.  Just  a  fleeting  hint  in  a 
masterpiece  but  the  suggestion  gets  lodged 
in  the  viewer’s  sensibility.  Charu’s 
intelligence,  her  long  subdued  literary 
ambition,  her  boredom  and  loneliness... even 
as  you  understand  the  working  of  her  mind, 
Ray  yet  preserves  the  essential  mystery  of  her 
inchoate  feelings  for  Amal,  where, 
tenderness  for  a  child  she  never  had  fuses 
into  the  joyous,  teasing  friendship  for  the 
perfect  companion  who  is  also  a  handsome 
young  man  with  whom  it  is  so  easy  to  fall  in 
love. 

Mother  India  continues  to  cast  its  long 
shadow  over  tradition-bound  popular 
cinema  even  in  the  ’90s.  The  other  image  is 
of  course,  the  Sati  Savitri.  Together,  they 
bolster  up  feudal  patriarchy  threatened  by 
the  inevitable  atomisation  of  a  society 
moving  towards  industrialisation.  They  also 
offer  women,  confused  by  the  new  choices, 
the  certitude  of  old  role  models.  Martyrdom, 
specially  when  sanctified  by  religious 
approbation,  is  indeed  seductive.  Only  a 
Ritwik  Ghatak  could  create  the  psychological 
trauma  of  masochism  at  the  altar  of  family 
duty  in  his  epochal  Meghe  Dhaka  Tara.  Later 
films  like  Tapasya  only  trivialise  the  pain  of 
the  suffering  woman  with  their 
sentimentalilty.  The  problem  is  almost 
intractable  when  it  comes  to  woman  as  the 
rebel.  Shanta  Apte’s  rebel  with  a  cause  in 
Duniya  Na  Mane  is  fragmented  into 
splintered  images  over  the  decades,  each 
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splinter  refracting  the  socio-economic 
constraints  of  that  particular  time.  The 
domestic  guerilla  of  Duniya  Na  Mane  may 
have  refused  to  accept  the  elderly  widower 
as  husband  but  she  is  still  rooted  in  a 
religious  tradition  that  values  participation 
in  the  Mangalgauri  puja  along  with  the 
neighbouring  married  women.  Her  hands 
still  tremble  as  she  picks  up  the  kum  kum  and 
pauses  in  the  act  of  anointing  her  forehead, 
as  she  looks  half-afraid  and  half-defiant  into 
the  mirror.  Later  film  images  of  woman  as 
rebel  -  gun  toting  daku  or  sharp  shooting 
cop  in  countless  films  of  the  female  avenger 
-  have  often  uprooted  her  from  her 
surrounding  culture  and  ruthlessly  blanked 
out  the  grey  areas  of  selfdoubt. 

Saikia’s  Agnisnan  shows  the  female 
protagonist  asserting  her  rights  as  a  wife,  and 
mother  of  our  children,  when  her  rich, 
self-indulgent  husband  brings  home  a  poor, 
much  younger,  second  wife.  Menoka 
avenges  her  social  and  sexual  humiliation 


with  quiet  dignity  and  implacable  will  but 
within  the  outward  decorum  of  a  middleclass 
marriage.  There  are  areas  of  moral  greyness 
-  the  way  Menoka  uses  the  village  wastrel 
with  a  good  heart  and  his  absolute, 
unquestioning  devotion  to  her.  And  yet, 
Saikia  builds  up  a  strongly  moralistic 
denouement  that  is  appealing  because 
Menoka  uses  the  patriarchal  family  structure 
with  calm  intelligence,  to  teach  her  husband 
a  lesson  he  can’t  ever  forget.  It  is  not  an 
accident  that  films  from  the  north  west  - 
Jahnu  Barua’s  Papori,  Firingoti ;  Saikia’s 
Kolahal ;  Aribam  Shyam  Sharma’s  Ishanou 
--subliminally  draw  upon  the  region's 
matriarchal  traditions  to  portray  women 
protagonists  who  may  engineer  social 
change  (Barua’s  films)  or  mirror  the 
religious  inner  life  of  a  married  woman  who 
becomes  a  ‘Moibi’  a  ritual  dancer  who  lives 
with  women  who  have  responded  to  mystic 
summons  (Ishanou). 

The  female  avengers  with  close 
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encounters  of  the  violent  kind  were  an 
invention  of  the  ’80s  as  the  male  avenger  ran 
out  of  steam  and  bullets.  From  Hema  Malini 
to  Sridevi  to  Dimple  to  Rekha  to  lesser 
luminaries,  it  was  every  star’s  ambition  to 
pour  her  form  into  a  tight-fitting  uniform — 
preferably  black  leather  if  she  is  a  dacoit — 
after  she  had  got  through  her  initial  dancing, 
prancing  paces.  Except  for  the  fact  that  she 
was  wronged  by  the  villain  in  an  explicitly 
sexual  way — either  personally  or  through  a 
near  relation — ,  the  rest  of  her  action 
mimicked  the  male  avenger,  right  down  to 
the  rhetorical  challenge  of  dialogue — 
bandying.  In  between,  she  has  to  take 
recourse  to  feminine  wiles  to  outwit  the 
more  foolishly  amorous  of  villains.  And  there 
is  always  a  male  shoulder  to  lend  moral  and 
romantic  support.  When  it  is  time  for 
religious  invocation,  the  woman  is  invariably 
linked  to  Durga  riding  a  tiger  and  wielding  a 
‘trishul’. 

Two  notable  films  stand  out  for  their 
unexpected  commercial  success  and 
excessive  crudity.  In  Pratighat,  the 
middleclass  college  lecturer  walks  out  of  her 
marriage  when  her  lawyer  husband  will  not 
take  on  the  corrupt  politican — mafia  nexus. 
Like  Draupadi,  Lakshmi  has  been  disrobed 
in  public.  Later,  when  her  students  try  to 
humiliate  her  in  class,  Lakshmi  defines 
female  nudity  by  drawing  a  woman  nursing 
her  baby — the  gift  of  motherhood  that  she 
cherishes.  And  yet,  when  she  resolves  to  take 
on  the  criminal  who  has  been  elected,  she 
aborts  her  pregnancy — not  to  exert  her  right 
over  her  body  but  to  be  free  to  act  in  a  male 
world.  The  instrument  she  uses  in  her  public 
beheading  of  the  villain  is  not  the  expected 
Trishul  of  the  mother  goddess  but 
Parasuram’s  axe  that  had  rid  the  world  of 
Kshatriyas.  In  essence,  the  woman  has  to 
destroy  her  femininity  and  wield  the  male 
axe. 

Zakhmee  Aurat  dresses  Dimple  Kapadia 
in  all  the  power  accoutrements  of  a  male 
police  officer — a  phallic  bike,  gun,  khaki 
uniform  and  her  glorious  hair  hidden  in  a 
cap.  Her  gang  rape  is  visualised  like  a 
punishment  for  daring  to  flaunt  her 
masculine  office.  Throughout  the  rape,  the 
camera  cuts  to  her  jeans  hanging  from  a 
ceiling  fan.  Needless  to  add,  the  film  packs  in 
gratutious  titillation  before  it  carries  out  the 


castration  of  rapists  as  the  ostensible 
punishment.  The  producer  director  has 
perpetrated  his  latest  Aaj  Ki  Aurat,  again  with 
Dimple  playing  a  cop  and  he  wallows  in  a 
particularly  horrible  rape  of  the  heroine’s 
sister.  Like  Insaf  ka  Tarazu  in  the  70s,  the 
westernisation  of  the  woman  is  offered  as 
justification  for  rape.  In  both  cases,  the 
westernised  off-screen  image  of  the  two 
actresses  only  reinforced  the  screen 
portrayal. 

Suffering  is  woman’s  lot  in  cinema.  But  the 
suffering  of  either  a  Sati  Savitri  or  the 
avenging  Durga  is  almost  never  guilt  free. 
Only  stoicism  is  allowed  and  never  a  truly 
tragic  stature.  The  single  exception — other 
than  Meghe  Dhaka  Tara — has  been  Choti 
Bahu  in  Sahib,  Bibi  Aur  Gulam.  She  is  the 
female  counterpart  of  the  Guru  Dutt  hero — a 
Devdas  descendent  stricken  by  fear  of 
creative  death.  Meena  Kumari’s  sensuous 
appeal  and  the  individuation  of  a  character 
who  rebelled  against  her  feudal  fate, 
combine  to  create  an  unforgettable  woman. 
Without  stretching  the  comparison  too  far, 
Choti  Bahu  is  popular  cinema’s  female 
counterpart  of  Bishwambhar  Roy  in  Satyajit 
Ray’s  Jalshaghar. 

Like  Meena  Kumari,  Nutan  too  brought 
her  sensitivity  and  tranquil  dignity  to  a  host 
of  Bimal  Roy  films.  Without  being  confined 
by  superficial  positive  or  negative  images, 
the  Bimal  Roy — Nutan  collaboration 
bequeathed  a  gallery  of  strong,  identifiably 
individualistic  women.  Nargis,  for  all  her 
charisma  and  stupendous  range  of 
histrionics,  became  an  idealised  symbol  of 
integrity  and  nurturance  in  Raj  Kapoor’s 
self-celebratory,  romanticised  socialist 
homilies.  She  was  the  pure,  inspring  maiden 
of  the  hills  in  Barsaat,  the  very  symbol  of 
integrity  and  knowledge  in  Shri  420  as 
opposed  to  the  seductive  Maya  of  the 
get-rich-quick  philosophy.  The  showman 
with  his  obvious  mammary  fixation 
contributed  heavily  to  the  corruption  of 
popular  taste  in  subsequent  films  and  made 
a  calculated  travesty  of  the  virgin  of  the  snows 
in  Ram  Teri  Ganga  Maili.  The  so-called 
symbolism  of  his  films,  of  beauty  of  the  soul 
(Satyam  Shivam  Sundaram),  is  nothing  but 
voyeurism  masquerading  as  high  minded 
philosophy.  The  unvarnished  titillation  of  the 
run  of  the  mill  film  is  preferable  to  the 
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showman’s  hypocrisy. 

It  is  the  skilled  practioners  of  middle 
cinema,  specially  Shyam  Benegal,  who  used 
the  exploitation  of  women  as  an  extended 
metaphor  for  the  exploitative  nature  of 
feudalism.  Yet,  right  from  Ankur  down  to 
Mandi,  the  women  in  Benegal’s  films  are  not 
mere  symbols.  The  presence  of  actresses  like 
Shabana  Azmi  and  Smita  Patil  ensured  that 
we  saw  complex  individuals  in  the  round. 
The  maid  servant  in  Ankur  submits  to  the 
young  landlord’s  sexual  advances  for  a 
variety  of  reasons- — including  her  own 
sexual  desire  and  a  wish  for  social 
advancement.  Similarly  in  Nishant,  the 
abducted  woman  develops  an  emotional 
bond  with  one  of  her  abductors.  The  film 
also  suggested  with  subtlety,  the  cross 
currents  of  feelings  between  the  wife  and  the 
mistress.  Mandi  of  course  revelled  in  the  all 
female  ethos  of  the  seedy  bordello  and  the 
madam’s  genuine  fondness  and  concern  for 
her  girls.  Here  again,  Azmi’s  studied 
performance  got  the  regional  nuances  of 
Deccani  right  and  she  also  suggested  a 
genuine  appreciation  of  the  vanishing  world 
of  the  cultured  Kotha 

A  digression  here  about  the  tawaif  and  the 
Kotha  culture.  Cinema  offers  a  fusion  of  the 
Islamic  and  Hindu  attitudes  to  women  in  the 
filmic  Kotha .  The  cultivated  tawaif  is  not 
merely  a  pathetic  victim  of  male  lust.  Around 
her  is  a  cluster  of  myths  and  romantic 
yearning,  of  neatly  labelling  women  as  the 
exciting  whore  and  the  wife  as  boring  in  her 
virtue.  She  is  the  melancholic  muse  of 
romantic  poetry',  the  graceful  arbiter  of 
courtly  mariners,  the  siren  who  lures  with 
song  and  dance.  She  also  harks  back  to  the 
courtesan  of  classical  Hindu  age,  practioner 
of  fine  arts,  cultivated  in  her  taste  for 
literature  and  the  art  of  pleasing  men 
Pakeeza,  which  preserved  the  heroine’s 
virginity  against  the  heaviest  odds,  is  the 
apotheosis  of  celebratory'  romanticism  with 
a  darkly  Freudian  symbolism  that  has 
become  as  much  a  visual  leit  motif  as  the 
woman  pouring  water  from  a  pitcher  to  the 
kneeling  man.  It  is  the  symbolism  of  Sahib 
Jan  having  to  dance  on  shards  of  glass  strewn 
over  a  white  sheet  till  her  feet  bleed.  It  is  a 
motif  that  recurs  again  in  Sholay  where 
Hema  Malini  dances  amidst  rocks  on  broken 
glass  to  preserve  her  beloved’s  life.  It 
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resurfaces  even  in  Ashwini,  India’s  first 
biopic  about  a  living  sports  star.  In  this 
medley  of  fact  and  fiction,  Ashwini  runs  a 
race  with  broken  glass  bits  wedged  in  her 
shoes.  Such  is  the  visual  quotation 
propensity  of  popular  cinema.  It  is  enough 
to  gladden  any  post-modernist. 


A  postscript  to  the  tawaif  theme  shows 
how  heavily  dependent  it  is  on  a  particular 
actress  identification  with  the  role.  Rekha 
played  the  Muslim  dancing  girl — the 
proverbial  whore  with  a  golden  heart  in  love 
with  the  moody,  unattainable  hero — in  a 
number  of  films.  And  after  her  studied 
sensousness  in  Umrao  Jan,  it  was  inevitable 
that  her  heavy  aura  of  self-indulgent 
sensuality  marked  her  out  as  Vasavadatta  in 
Utsav. 

To  return  from  the  irresistible  poignancy 
of  the  tawaif  to  the  narrow  path  of 
memorable  screen  images... Benegal’s 
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Bhoomika  explored  the  dilemma  of  an 
actress  who  went  from  relationship  to 
relationship  to  search  for  her  real  self  and 
emotional  fulfilment.  The  role  playing 
actress’s  search  for  her  role  was  visually 
inventive  and  psychologically  brilliant.  Smita 
Patil  internalised  the  pain,  confusion  and 
betrayal  of  a  vulnerable  actress  based  on 
Hansa  Wadkar’s  memoirs.  Another  film  that 
drew  upon  the  real  life  experiences  of  a 
social  worker  was  Subah  and  here  too,  Smita 
Patil’s  artistic  instincts  and  the  meticulous 
study  of  homes  for  destitute  women, 
coalesced  to  create  a  complex,  courageous 
individual  who  has  to  pay  a  price  for  her 
commitment  to  work. 

One  expected  intensity  and  explosive 
power  when  the  two  icons  of  our  parallel 
cinema  came  together  in  Mahesh  Bhatt’s 
Arth.  Shabana’s  betrayed  wife,  who  painfully 
gathered  together  her  tattered  dignity  to 
carve  out  an  independent  life,  lacerated  you 
with  her  naked  anguish  and  won  you  over 
with  her  dignity.  The  disaster  was  the  other 
woman,  cast  as  a  sexual  vampire,  a 
schizophrenic  looking  for  a  father  figure.  In 
the  brave  new  morality  of  the 
unapologetically  autobiographical  world, 
marriage  still  failed  because  the  other 
woman — a  glamorous  model — could  lure  a 
weak  man.  The  other  woman  can  never  be 
the  girl  next  door  type. 

It  is  women  filmmakers  who  have 
explored  the  dull  routine  and  stifling 
boredom  of  the  upper  class  urban  marriage. 
Aparna  Sen’s  Parama  was  daring  in  its 
exploration  of  an  older  woman’s  sexuality, 
now  dulled  by  familiarity  as  she  dwindles 
into  middle  age.  The  opening  sequence  plays 
upon  the  dynamics  of  two  cameras — the 
filmmaker’s  which  focuses  our  view  on 
Parama,  as  the  itinerant  camera  of  the 
journalist  finds  her  framed  against  the 
elaborate  rituals  of  Durga  puja .  The  gradual 
freeing  of  Parama  from  her  many  roles — 
wife,  daughter-in-law,  mother,  aunt  et  al 
— until  she  starts  looking  for  her  real  self, 
comes  through  a  liberating  act  of  sex  with  a 
younger  man  who  symbolises  freedom  and 
adventure.  Aparna  Sen  denies  her 
protagonist  any  guilt  but  she  also  links 
Parama’s  illness — trauma  after  an  attempted 
suicide—  with  the  fate  of  a  young  widow 
remembered  from  Parama’s  childhood.  The 
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shorn  locks  of  both  the  women  are  an 
unmistakable  act  of  punishment.  Parama  also 
underlines  the  bonding  between  women 
that  can  overcome  rejection.  Rakhee’s 
presence  and  demeanour  embody  the  sexual 
challenge  a  traditional,  upperclass 
wife — cocooned  within  her  family — offers  a 
rather  jaded  youngman  bored  with  the  easy 
conquests  of  a  more  permissive  west. 

Aparna  Sen’s  first  film  was  both  an 
expiation  of  class  guilt  for  the  neglect  of  a 
loving  Anglo-Indian  teacher  as  well  as  a 
haunting  portrayal  of  loneliness  and  stoic 
courage.  Jennifer  Kendall’s  Violet  Stoneham 
is  Chekovian  in  its  aching  melancholy. 
Aparna  Sen  demonstrates  the  almost 
unconscious  empathy  for  the  ebb  and  flow, 
the  sweetness  and  malice  in  female 
relationships,  at  work  and  in  social 
concourse. 

Kalpana  Lajmi’s  Ek  Pal  prettified  the 
heroine’s  lapse  into  infidelity  with  a  known 
cad  but  she  caught  the  whine  of  sexual 
frustration  and  yawn  of  unrelenting 
boredom  when  a  marriage  sets  into  a  statis 
through  the  husband’s  workalco  holism  and 
the  wife’s  petulant  ennui.  The  ending’s  misty 
eyed  liberalism  and  prescription  feminism 
ring  false.  Lajmi’s  second  film,  Rudali,  is  a 
vindication  of  her  status  as  a  filmmaker  with 
a  gift  for  spatial  organization,  an  acute  eye  for 
colour  and  an  operatic  flair.  The  tale  of 
Shanichari,  a  peasant  woman  so  hardened  by 
life’s  crippling  blows  that  she  has  no  tears  to 
shed  reaches  an  ironic  crescendo,  for  she 
becomes  an  acclaimed  professional 
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mourner.  More  than  any  other  loss,  it  is  the 
loss  of  a  mother  with  whom  Shanichari 
forges  a  bond  late  in  life — without  knowing 
that  she  is  her  long  lost  mother — that 
unlocks  her  petrified  heart  and  melts  her 
frozen  tears. 

Vijaya  Mehta’s  forte  is  meticulous 
observation  of  the  past  and  its  skilful 
recreation  with  the  additional  insights  of 
historic  significance  and  an  understanding 
of  the  frailties  of  human  behaviour.  Smriti 
Chitre  is  a  portrayal  of  a  courageous  woman 
who  overcame  her  rigid  Brahmin 
upbringing  to  convert  to  Christianity  in  the 
late  19th  century.  Humour,  pathos  and  an 
intuitive  feel  for  the  daily  rhythms  of  life 
distinguish  Mehta’s  style.  A  marvellously 
meticulous  actress,  Mehta  once  again 
portrayed  the  widowed  Mausi  who  had  not 
lost  her  zest  for  life,  sly  humour  or  empathy 
for  fellow  female  victims  in  Rao  Saheb.  The 
point  of  view  structure  she  adopted  in 
Pestonjee  was  not  particularly  successful  but 
her  sharp  eye  for  social  mores  and  human 
idiosyncracies  were  as  incisive  as  ever. 

Sai  Paranjpe  defies  being  classed  as  a 
woman  director.  A  gift  for  laughter  and  an 
unerring  eye  for  the  innately  absurd  are  her 
signature.  She  has  an  impish  humour  that 
revels  in  parody — witness  the  masala  film 
ingredients  so  delightfully  spoofed  in  her 
first  film  Chashme  Buddor.  Whether  it  is  the 
chawl  life  of  lower  middleclass  Bombay  and 
the  race  for  winning  a  demure  young  girl  in 
Katha,  or  the  bleak  despair  of  migrant 
workers  packed  in  a  stifling  room,  spending 
the  exile  longing  for  their  families  in  Disha, 
her  irrepressible  sense  of  fun  can  see  the 
humour  under  the  blackest  cloud  of 


hopelessness.  The  gift  of  laughter  gets 
sharper  even  as  it  grows  more 
compassionate.  The  other  filmmakers  have 
made  only  one  film  each  so  far  and  yet  merit 
comment.  Prema  Karanth’s  Phaniyamma 
documents  social  history  and  the  quiet 
strength  of  a  woman  who  learnt  to  serve 
others  despite  the  tragedy  of  being  widowed 
as  a  child.  She  observes  the  hypocrisy  of 
Brahmin  society  around  her  and  its  lack  of 
compassion  only  makes  her  more 
compassionate.  The  image  of  young  Phani’s 
river  of  rippling  hair  being  shorn  has 
become  a  poignant  reference  point  in  our 
cinema. 

Tara  is  actress  Bijoya  Jana’s  debut  film 
about  the  tragedy  of  a  young  wife 
disillusioned  by  her  faithless  husband.  The 
eponymous  heroine  being  a  priest’s 
daughter  and  her  husband  given  to  tantrik 
rites  adds  the  weight  of  religious 
iconography.  By  far,  the  most  exciting  film  to 
have  been  made  in  the  recent  past  is  Gopi 
Desai’s  Mujhse  Dosti  Karoge?  Desai  has  the 
magical  empathy  for  the  Walter  Mittyish 
fantasy  world  of  a  young  boy  in  a  Kutch 
village.  She  brings  a  satiric  eye  for  the 
far-reaching  power  of  Hindi  films — via  the 
TV  screen — to  heighten  the  tragi-comic 
contrast  between  a  blatantly  consumerist 
message  and  the  acute  deprivation  in  rural 
India. 

It  is  not  that  these  women  filmmakers  have 
set  out  to  make  films  to  fit  a  feminist  credo. 
That  would  be  boring  and  self-defeating. 
What  they  share  in  effect,  is  a  sympathy  for 
vulnerable  and  the  victimised  in  society. 
Sensitivity  is  the  common  factor  and 
sensitising  others  could  perhaps  be  the  goal. 
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Marie-Noelle  Cazes,  a  film  distributor 
from  Paris,  who  had  come  down  to 
attend  IFFI’93  at  Delhi, walked  out  on 
Ketan  Mehta’s  Maya  Memsaab  ten  minutes 
after  screening  began.  And  Indian  critics 
raved  over  the  technical  finesse,  the 
inhovative  and  very  creative  lighting,  as  well 
as  the  director’s  ability  to  blend  the  real  with 
the  unreal,  the  mystic  with  the  credible, 
illusion  (Maya)  with  fact  in  the  film.  That 
about  sums  up  the  difference  in  cultural 
reactions  to  a  given  film. 

Why  didn’t  she  like  it,  this  writer  wanted 
to  know.  She  explained  very  patiently,  that  as 
a  Frenchwoman  who  was  trying  to  get  to 
know  Indian  cinema  more  closely,  and  was 
trying  to  explore  its  marketing  potential  in 
France,  as  a  distributor,  what  she  was  looking 
for  was  “Indian  roots”  or  cinema  that  “is 
rooted  in  Indian  culture.”  And  what,  pray,  did 
she  mean  by  the  phrase.  She  had  no  clear 
answer,  so  instead,  she  rattled  off  names  of 
films  like  Gautam  Ghose’s  Padma  Nadir 
Majhi  and  the  commercial  Hindi  masala  film 
Beta. 

In  other  words,  one  cannot  deny  cinema 
its  cultural  specificity.  At  the  same  time,  one 
has  to  accept  the  varied  interpretations  of  this 
culture-specific  character  as  viewed  through, 
for  example,  the  Western  eye.  This  has  been 
very  rightly  pointed  out,  albeit  in  a  wider 
context,  by  Prof.  S.  C.  Dube,  erstwhile 
Director  of  the  Govind  Ballabh  Pant  Institute 
of  Social  Science  Research.  Said  he  : 
“Cultural  consciousness  in  India  suffers  from 
an  elite  bias.  What  is  projected  therefore,  is  a 
book-view  of  Indian  culture  -  of  what  the 
urban  literati  would  like  it  to  be  rather  than 
of  the  living  culture  of  the  people.  Curiously, 
to  a  certain  extent,  this  cultural  awareness 
has  been  generated  by  the  discovery  of 
Indian  culture  by  those  coming  from  the 


The  cultured  mind,  rooted  in  itself, 
should  have  its  doors  and  windows 
open.  It  should  have  the  capacity  to 
understand  the  other’s  viewpoint  fully 
even  though  it  cannot  always  agree  with 
it.  The  question  of  agreement  or 
disagreement  only  arises  when  you 
understand  a  thing.  Otherwise,  it  is 
blind  negation  which  is  not  a  cultural 
approach  to  any  question. 

Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru 


West :  it  lacks  historicity  and  analytical 
depth.” 

“The  key  to  cinema  lies  in  culture”  writes 
Dr  Kishore  Valicha  in  The  Moving  Image 
True.  And  yet,  there  could  as  equally  be  a 
question-mark  after  the  sentence.  How  does 
one  explain  Pauline  Kael’s  interpretation  of 
Ananga’s  character  in  Ray’s  Asani  Sanket 
(Distant  Thunder)?  Writing  in  the  New 
Yorker  soon  after  the  film’s  release,  she 
described  Ananga  as  “innocently  childlike, 
undulant,  luscious,  with  a  pouty,  ripe-pink 
underlip.”  “Ananga  is  the  Indian  version  of 
the  Hollywood  darling”  she  goes  on.  “She 
seems  to  have  been  created  for  the  pleasure 
of  man;  she  has  been  bred  to  think  of  nothing 
but  her  husband,  and  she  finds  her  pride  and 
her  fulfilment  in  pleasing  him.  She  wants  to 
be  a  tempting  morsel  so  that  her  husband  can 
take  a  juicy  bite.”  What,  pray,  can  be  farther 
from  the  minds  of  Bibhuti  Bhushan  who 
created  Ananga  in  his  novel,  and  of  Ray,  who 
breathed  life  into  her  in  Asani  Sanket  ? 

Ironically,  the  same  film  evokes  a  totally 
different  reaction  from  another  American 
critic,  Jack  Kroll  of  the  Newsweek,  two  years 
after  Pauline  Kael’s  critique  in  1973.  His 
analysis  of  Ananga  is  more  on  the  emotional 
level,  exploring  Ray’s  manner  of  expressing 
the  relationship  between  Ananga  and  her 
husband  Gangacharan,  the  priest,  and  again, 
between  Ananga  and  the  other  young  wives. 

Strangelythough,  Ray’s  films  that  dealt 
with  the  urban  milieu,  with  the  frustrations 
of  youth  and  with  the  element  of  corruption 
that  was  slowly  and  surely  eroding  human 
values,  beginning  perhaps,  imperceptibly 
with  Kanchenjungha  but  gaining  ground 
with  Nayak  (1966),  strength  with  Aranyer 
Din  Ratri  (1970)  and  power  all  of  which  were 
consolidated  with  Pratidwandi  (1970),  have 
been  accepted  near-  universally  and 
unanimously. 

In  other  words,  the  problems  that 
culture-specificity  of  cinema  creates  among 
viewers/critics/film-makers  of  Indian  cinema 
in  the  West,  are  mainly  rooted  in  some  rigid 
notions  of  the  term  ‘Indian  culture'  they  have 
steadily  fed  themselves  on.  They  still  look 
upon  Indian’  cultural  roots  as  reflective  of 
an  impoverished  village,  of  elephants,  and  of 
peacocks  dancing  in  the  rain,  of  a  tribal 
couple  making  love  inside  a  thatched  hut. 
This  makes  them  reject  an  exploration  of  an 
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in-depth  man-woman  relationship  as  shown 
by  Govind  Nihalani’s  Drishti  but  heartily 
accept  a  similar  man-woman  relationship 
delineated,  perhaps,  without  finesse, 
between  a  tribal  couple  at  Bastar.  How  else, 
does  one  explain  the  French  distributor’s 
placing  Ghose’s  Padma  Nadir  Majhi 
alongwith  the  Hindi  potboiler  Beta  on  the 
same  platform  ? 

Marie-Noelle  did  not  care  for  Maya 
Memsaab  because,  having  been  adapted 
from  a  Flaubert  play  (Madame  Bovary)  she 
felt  it  was  “too  foreign’’,  it  dealt  with  “a 
promiscuous  woman  which  is  nothing  new 
in  France.”  So,  she  preferred  to  opt  for 
Kalpana  Lajmi’s  Rudali  which  was  exotic, 
lavishly  mounted,  and  dealt  with  a  class  of 
women  whose  only  means  of  survival  came 
through  the  tragedies  of  others.  And  this, 
knowing  fully  well  that  there  are  hardly  any 
real  Rudalis  in  modern,  rural  India. 

An  Indian  critic  raves  over  Maya  Memsaab 
for  the  fine  sensibility  with  which,  for  the  first 
time  in  Indian  cinema,  Ketan  Mehta  has  been 
able  to  handle  the  story  of  a  woman  who  is  in 
an  endless  search  for  spaces  of  her  own, 
through  her  rich  imagination,  through  her 
own  sensuousness,  through  her 
relationships  with  different  men.  The 
ethereal  air  he  vested  Maya  with,  the  mist  and 
the  fog  in  the  hill-station  in  the  morning,  the 
exotic  glass-bottle  filled  with  some  magic 
blue  concoction,  the  flickering  lights  of  the 
square,  all  take  the  film  beyond  the  screen. 

This  reminds  the  writer  of  an  interesting 
reaction  to  Indian  films  by  women  directors 
chosen  for  a  special  focus  on  women 
film-makers  for  the  Mannheim  Filmweek  in 
1990.  This  writer  was  asked  to  choose  three 
feature  films  that  ‘would  be  thematically  in 
keeping  with  the  changing  lifestyles  of  the 
urban  Indian  woman.’  So,  the  writer 
dwindled  down  the  choice  to  three  films, 
though  one  was  decidedly  a  ‘period’  film. 
These  films  were  :  Vijaya  Mehta’s  Rao  Saheb, 
Kalpana  Lajmi’s  Ek  Pal  and  Aparna  Sen’s 
Paroma.  The  writer  was  amused  to  find  that 
while  Mehta’s  Rao  Sahab  was  retained 
alongwith  Kalpana’s  Ek  Pal ,  Sen’s  Paroma 
was  replaced  with  Sen’s  latest  film  Sati ! 
When  these  films  were  finally  screened  at  the 
Festival,  the  international  viewers,  including 
film-makers  from  Latin  American  and  African 
countries,  simply  raved  over  Rao  Saheb  and 


Sati  but  did  not  care  for  Kalpana  Lajmi’s  Ek  Deepa  Shahi  in 

Pal.  Some  of  them  were  actually  scandalised  Maya  Memsaab 

to  discover  that  Indian  women  do  have 

extra-marital  affairs  and  do  sometimes  get 

pregnant  in  the  process  !  It  was  perhaps 

more  unacceptable  to  them  than  to  Indians 

themselves  !  And  this  writer  shuddered  to 

imagine  what  their  reactions  might  have 

been  had  Sen’s  Paroma  been  screened  ! 

Around  the  same  time,  Meera  Nair’s 
Salaam  Bombay  was  reportedly  running  to 
packed  houses  in  Chicago.  Was  it  the 
rottenness  of  the  seamier  Bombay  that 
attracted  them  ?  Was  it  the  reassertion  of  their 
own  beliefs  of  India  being  poor,  of  children 
being  forced  to  pimp  for  a  living  that  may 
have  somehow,  tickled  their  sadistic,  racist, 
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consumerist  palates  ? 

While  it  is  true  that  the  components  of 
meaning  in  cinematic  articulation  are 
inseparable  from  various  social,  intellectual 
and  cultural  developments.  It  is  also  true  that 
culture  is  as  much  a  socio-historical 
phenomenon  as  it  is  a  contemporary  and 
dynamic  one  that  is  constantly  determining 
and  is  being  determined  by  the  simultaneous 
changes  in  science  and  technology.  If  the 
culture  of  \sati’  was  true  yesterday,  it  is  no 
longer  so  now.  Culture  is  history  but  it  is  also 
the  reality  of  today.  The  wife’s  finding  her 
own  identity  in  Paroma  only  when  she 
discovers  that  one  moral  lapse  (which  her 
family  considers  a  lapse,  she  herself  doesn’t) 
is  enough  for  the  whole  family  to  discard  her 
like  an  old  rag,  is  simply  unacceptable  to  an 
un-Indian  audience.  Is  it  unacceptable  to  the 
Indian  audience  as  well  ?  Not  anymore.  Not 
when  one  goes  through  the  box  office  charts 
of  Paroma  in  Bengal. 


Clifford  Geertz,  the  renowned 
anthropologist,  said  that  culture  is  the  web 
of  significance  that  human  beings  have  spun 
around  themselves.  In  terms  of  Indian 
cinema,  this  definition  encompasses  a 
plurality  of  interlocking  thematizations  and 
representations.  Strange  therefore,  are  these 
Western  perspectives  of  Indian  cinema 
which  accept  Ray’s  analyses  of  urban 
lifestyles  and  cultures  while  they  refuse  to 
accept  Ketan  Mehta  interpreting  Flaubert’s 
Madame  Bovary. . 

As  Indians,  we  are  no  longer 
representative  of  a  culture  that  is  peculiarly 
oriental,  rooted  in  the  rural  milieu,  in  a 
claustrophobic  environment  of  illiteracy  and 
ignorance  and  poverty.  These  of  course,  do 
exist,  but  they  are  not  the  only  things  that  go 
to  define  our  culture.  Cinema  often  bases 
itself  on  literatures  of  the  world  and  Indian 
cinema  cannot  deny  itself  easy  access  to 
world  literature  as  one  of  its  creative  and 
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inspired  sources  of  cinematic  expression 
and  interpretation.  Why,  even  Ray  decided  to 
adapt  Ibsen’s  Enemy  of  the  People  when  he 
felt  its  backdrop  suited  the  contemporary 
Indian  environment.  He  relocated  the  entire 
scope  and  theme  of  Ibsen’s  play  in  a  small 
town  of  West  Bengal  in  India. 

Cinema  appeals  to  our  emotions  as  much 
as  to  our  intellect.  It  has  to  strike  the  right 
balance  between  the  technical  and  the 
aesthetic.  And  these  four  aspects  are  as 
universal  as  they  are  culture-specific.  And  if 
the  universal  element  is  present,  as  it  is  in 
Godard,  or  in  Eisenstein  or  in  Ray  or  Ghatak, 
then  there  should  be  no  reason  why  the 
appeal  of  these  film  makers  should  differ 
from  country  to  country.  It  as  Nehru  said 
many  years  ago,  “the  cultured  mind,  rooted 
in  itself,  should  have  its  doors  and  windows 
open”,  then  the  culture-  specificity  of  a  film 
should  not  per  se,  be  a  stumbling  block  in 
the  way  of  its  global  acceptance  and  appeal 


Culture,  defined  dynamically  and  viewed 
structurally,  must  be  seen  as  a  living 
experience,  inextricably  linked  with  race  and 
class  and  lifestyle,  forms  of  marriage  and 
family.  It  can  only  have  meaning  in  the 
context  of  the  society  in  which  it  occurs. 
Hence,  everyday  features  of  society  and  of 
behaviour  like  the  media,  styles  of  dress, 
styles  of  music,  fine  arts,  dance  and  theatre, 
as  well  as  what  these  mean  to  the 
practitioners  and  viewers  of  these  arts, 
become  significant. 

What  the  Western  eye’  misses  out  on  is 
that  culture,  as  reflected  through  cinema,  is  a 
material  and  collective  expression  of  social 
life.  This  is  as  true  of  France,  Germany,  China, 
U.K.  and  America  as  it  is  of  India.  And  this 
collective  nature  of  cinema  is  an  imitation  of 
India’s  cultural  life.  The  international 
recognition  Shaji’s  first  film  as  a  director 
Piravi  received  might  be  viewed  as  the  result 
of  two  major  factors :  one,  it  was  rooted  in  the 
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rural  milieu  of  the  Kerala  backwaters, 
beautifully  captured  in  camera,  its  lush 
greens  alternating  with  amber  browns  and 
yellow  ochre;  and  two,  it  found  universal 
empathy  in  the  loneliness  of  the  old  man,  in 
his  desperate  need  to  belong  and  to  be  loved 
and  wanted,  which  every  cinema-goer  across 
the  world  was  able  to  identify  with. 

Sadly,  a  few  serious  Indian  film-makers 
have  fallen  into  this  trap  of  ‘selling’  the 
Western  audience  the  ‘culture’  they  want  to 
see  in  an  Indian  film,  resulting  in  films  that 
are  aesthetically  beautiful  and  technically 
perfect  but  which  appear  like  concoctions  of 
so-called  Indian  culture  artificially  imposed 
from  the  top.  These  films,  like  Utpalendu 
Chakravarty’s  Deb  Shishu  and  Gautam 
Ghose’s  Antarjali  Jatra,  are  like  beautifully 
decorated  mannequins  in  garment 
show-windows  -  they  lack  life,  soul  and 
heart.  They  are  more  like  those  stuffed 


animals  in  the  Calcutta  museum.  The 
Goddess  Kali  is  exotic  for  foreign  audiences, 
especially  after  Ray’s  Devi.  So  Kali  makes  her 
appearance  even  in  a  recent  film  by  a  new 
director,  Rajen  Kothari,  in  Purush.  The  same 
goes  for  the  Sad  theme  Westerners  simply 
love  to  lap  up. 

What  our  own  film-makers  should  strive 
for,  and  the  foreign  audience  should  look 
forward  to,  is  human  culture.  Because  it  is 
the  human  element  alone  that  supercedes 
man-made  barriers  of  caste,  class,  race  and 
language.  It  was  the  human  element  of  Indir 
Thakrun’s  death  in  Pather  Panchali  that  has 
been  immortalised  in  human  memory  right 
across  the  world.  It  is  the  human  tragedy  of 
Ghose’s  Paar  that  raises  the  film  above  its 
momentary,  celluloid  life  and  takes  it  beyond 
the  frame.  The  same  applies  to  Eisenstein, 
Chaplin,  De  Sica. 
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That  in  the  post-war  era  films  from 

Hollywood  have  dominated  the  world 
market,  is  an  established  fact.  That 
Indian  films  have  followed  close  behind,  is 
not  so  universally  acknowledged.  Perhaps 
because  their  arena  has  traditionally  been 
Asia,  Africa,  to  some  extent  Latin  America, 
and  secondly,  because  they  have  generally 
played  in  the  cheaper  theatres. 

As  an  established  industry,  Indian  films 
had  big  markets  in  East  Asia  from  the  1930s 
onwards.  After  the  war,  when  attempts  were 
made  to  start  or  revive  film  industries  in  Asia, 
Indian  directors  were  invited  to  work  in 
(then)  Malaya,  Thailand,  Indonesia,  while  Sri 
Lanka  h^d  very  close  links  all  along  with  films 
and  filmmakers  from  Madras  and 
Trivandrum.  In  1947,  for  instance,  the  first 
film  produced  by  a  new  company,  Malayan 
Arts  Production,  was  directed  by  B.S.  Rajhans 
who  had  been  invited  to  come  from  India  for 
this  purpose  Rajhans  stayed  and  worked  for 
several  years  in  Singapore,  directing  Malay 
films  for  different  companies,  prompting  the 
Shaw  Brothers  to  bring  in  more  directors 
from  India  like  Phani  Majumdar  and  several 
others.1  Even  into  the  early  ‘50s  in 
Indonesia  when  PERSARI  (Indonesian  Artists 
Movie  Corporation)  was  established  by 
Djamaluddin  Malik  to  produce  films  for 
popular  taste,  he  invited  Indian  directors  to 
remake  films  they  had  produced  in  India.2 

Almost  everywhere,  however,  the 
resentment  against  the  dominance  of 
Hollywood  has  been  extended  to  Indian 
films.  In  Asia  particularly,  local  filmmakers 
protested  against  Indian  films  with  which 
they  had  to  compete  for  screen  time.  In 
Indonesia  in  the  mid-fifties,  the  Association 
of  Indonesian  Film  Companies  made  public 
statements  and  organised  demonstrations  to 
urge  its  government  to  lower  the  quota  for 
Indian  films.  Ultimately  a  decree  was  issued 
but  only  eight  months  later,  by  which  time 
importers  had  collected  two  hundred  Indian 
films-enough  to  supply  second  class  theatres 
in  Indonesia  for  three  years7 

The  major  difference  between  the  spread 
of  American  and  Indian  films  across  the 
world  was  the  support  the  former  have 
always  received  from  their  government, 
while  the  latter  have  had  to  make  it  on  their 
own.  The  unparalleled  triumph  of  the  films  of 
Raj  Kapoor  and  Nargis  in  the  Soviet  Union  in 


‘50s,  was  also  an  offshoot  of  private  effort. 
K.A.  Abbas,  Dharti  ke  Lai  was  the  first  Indian 
film  to  be  shown  in  Moscow,  Paris  and 
London  in  19494.  In  1955  his  Munnawas 
shown  at  the  Edinburgh  Festival  and  at  a 
festival  of  Indian  films  in  Moscow  a  year  later. 
The  former-Abbas  first  film  -  is  a  harrowing 
tale  of  a  peasant  family  in  the  great  Bengal 
famine  of  1943,  the  latter  the  escapades  of  a 
little  boy  who  runs  away  from  an  orphanage 
and  gets  involved  in  a  series  of  adventures  in 
Bombay.  Though  a  critical  success  -  the 
Manchester  Guardian  wrote  that  “it  shines 
with  gaiety  and  imagination”  -  it  had  no  box 
office  success  in  India.  But  the  two  films  that 
Abbas  wrote  for  Raj  Kapoor  around  the  same 
time  broke  all  records.  Attracted  by  Abbas’ 
proletarian  themes,  Raj  Kapoor  asked  him  to 
write  a  more  romanticized  version  for  him 
and  interspersed  it  with  songs  and  dances. 
Shanker  Jaikishen  adapted  Bylo-Russian 
melodies  for  the  songs  whose  catchy  tunes 
and  easily  remembered  lyrics  became 
all-time  hits.  Abbas  found  the  perfect  blend 
of  socialism  and  sentimental  romance. 
Between  them  Kapoor  and  Abbas  also  hit 
upon  the  idea  of  taking  Charlie  Chaplin’s 
tramp,  Indianizing  him  while  making  him 
less  adroit  and  more  vulnerable.  The 
combination  of  these  ingredients  resulted  in 
a  success  that  surpassed  the  imagination. 
Awara  ,  dubbed  into  Turkish,  Persian  and 
Arabi  broke  box  office  records  in  the 
Middle  East, 5  the  Russians  translated  it 
into  a  number  of  languages  for  release  in  the 
country,  and  when  Raj  Kapoor  and  Nargis 
visited  Russia  in  1956  they  found  themselves 
mobbed.  The  song  “Awara  Hun”  was  on 
everyones  lips  and  for  decades  after  that, 
Indians  visiting  the  country  were 
enthusiastically  welcomed  as  compatriots  of 
Raj  Kapoor  and  Nargis. 

The  next  Raj  Kapoor  film  Shree  420,  again 
written  by  Abbas,  was  embraced  with  equal 
fervour  by  the  Russians.  So  much  so  that  John 
Gunther  in  his  book  “Inside  Russia  Today” 
was  led  into  mistaken  belief  that  the  dubbed 
version,  Gospodin  420,  was  a  Russian  film6 

The  vast  popularity  of  the  Indian  stars 
beyond  India’s  shores  far  surpasses  their 
popularity  at  home.  Through  the  years,  the 
dancing  Jeetendra  or  Mithun  Chakraborty, 
the  luscious  Zeenat  Aman,  Sridevi’s 
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compelling  presence,  have  found  hysterical 
fans  in  Fiji,  in  Nigeria,  across  the  Middle  East. 
Not  just  among  the  Indian  diaspora  but 
equally  among  the  local  populations.  Almost 
all  over  Africa,  the  audience  becomes  wholly 
involved  with  such  films,  singing  the  songs, 
speaking  the  dialogue,  spurring  on  the  hero, 
groaning  at  the  villain’s  exploits.  The  vitality- 
on  the  screen  and  the  zest  of  the  audience 
form  one  complete  whole.  Nothing, 
however,  could  equal  the  riotous  acclaim  for 
Raj  Kapoor  and  Nargis  until  Amitabh 
Bachchan  came  upon  the  scene.  Cheered  by 
tens  of  thousands  in  New  York’s  Madison 
Square  Garden,  mobbed  in  London,  even  he 
was  not  prepared  for  the  hysteria  with  which 
he  was  received  in  Cairo  where  he  went  to 
the  International  Film  Festival  in  1991. 
Delirious  fans  invaded  the  airport,  lined  the 
roads,  besieged  the  hotel  just  for  a  glimpse 
of  their  idol.  All  ceremonies  were  delayed 
for  three  hours  and  near  riots  caused.  To  the 
great  surprise  of  the  foreign  guests,  mainly 
western,  “Amitabh  Bachchan  was  indeed  a 
living  myth7” 

This  openness  towards  India  has  never 
been  taken  advantage  of  by  the  government. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  Hollywood  film, 
before  the  era  of  satellite  television,  did  most 
to  convert  people  to  the  American  way  of  life. 
The  Indian  film,  properly  promoted  with  the 
backing  of  its  government  could  have  done 
the  same  for  India  but  alas,  a  short-sighted, 
deliberately  narrow  thinking,  placed 
restraints  on  the  commercial  international 
marketing  of  the  Indian  film  that  could  have 
won  friends  for  India. 

A  Nigerian' filmmaker  Frank  Aig 
Imoukhuede,  said  once,  many  years  ago,  that 
one  of  the  reasons  why  Indian  films,  he  felt, 
exercised  such  appeal  for  the  general  public 
in  Africa  or  Asia  or  the  Middle  East  was  the 
cultural  values  they  propagated  through  all 
the  singing  and  dancing.  This  was  before  the 
angry  anti-hero  swept  aside  idyllic  romance. 
Even  here,  through  the  murder  and  mayhem, 
and  in  however  distorted  a  manner, 
traditional  values  such  as  the  sanctity  of  the 
family,  loyalty  to  the  group,  class, 
community,  is  the  thread  that  runs  right 
through  every  film.  It  makes  the  Indian  film 
more  acceptable  to  the  average, 
non-westernized  audience  in  Asia  and  Africa 
than  the  contemporary  American  film 


Raj  Kapoor  and 
Nargis  in  Awara 


•dealing  with  issues  and  relationships  far 
removed  from  its  own  experience.  The 
element  of  familarity  added  to  the 
undeniable  vitality,  colour,  spectacle,  music 
and  dance  in  the  Indian  film,  won  it  fans  and 
audiences  everywhere  except  among 
Western  audiences  and  critics.  For  them  it 
was  too  hybrid,  too  culturally  alien,  too  far 
removed  from  the  coherent  narrative  they 
are  accustomed  to  in  the  cinema. 

However,  as  countries  in  Asia  as  in  Africa 
began  producing  more  of  their  own  films, 
local  filmakers  began  to  petition  for  the 
imposition  of  quotas  on  Indian  imports.  The 
arrival  of  the  video  and  copies  of  new  films  - 
legitimate  or  pirated  -  becoming  easily 
available,  the  audience  began  to  shrink  and 
even  theatres  showing  Indian  films  began 
to  close  down.  Adding  to  this  were  the  woes 
of  Indian  film  exporters  who  encountered 
delays  and  red  tape  rather  than  assistance 
from  the  bureaucracy  at  home. 
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Surprisingly,  as  the  market  for  films 
diminished,  there  came  a  spurt  of  interest 
among  Western  critics  and  scholars  in  the 
mainstream  Indian  cinema,  an  interest  that  is 
part  sociological,  part  cinematic.  What  is  the 
quality  of  this  cinema  that  still  attracts  large 
audiences;  how  is  it  that  in  India  the  star 
system  shows  little  signs  of  fading  away;  what 
are  the  cultural  codes  embedded  in  these 
films  that  forge  such  a  strong  link  between 
the  screen  and  the  audience...  Intrigued  by 
such  questions,  studies  are  being  carried  out 
and  theories  being  propounded  to  account 
for  the  durability  of  the  popular  Indian  film. 

Regrettably  little  effort  is  made  by  Indians 
themselves  to  encourage  the  burgeoning 
interest  in  academic  studies  by  non-Indians. 
Our  self-sufficiency  and  innate  sense  of 
superiority  works  against  our  own  interests. 
Those  scholars  who  persist  in  Indian  film 
studies  do  so  despite  the  odds.  Nonetheless 
the  phenomenon  of  the  survival  of  the  big 
commercial  cinema  has  become  an  attractive 
area  of  study  and  international  Festival 
directors  too,  are  beginning  to  programme 
commercial  films. 

It  is  a  remarkable  turnaround  as,  for 
decades,  the  only  name  that  Western  critics 
and  audiences  have  treated  with  respect  is 
Satyajit  Ray.  The  award  his  first  film  Pather 
Panchali  won  at  the  Cannes  Film  Festival  in 
1956  transformed  the  attitude  of  the  West. 
Here,  at  last  was  the  kind  of  cinema  that 
transcended  barriers  of  cultural 
misconceptions,  this  was  humanism  at  a 
universal  level  of  emotion  and 
understanding.  Gone  was  the  bizarre  brew 
of  melodrama,  song  and  dance,  unconnected 
events,  irrelevant  characters,  exaggerated 
acting...  Ray  brought  in  order  and  dignity,  a 
coherent  pattern.  This  conformed  to  their 
definition  of  cinema;  it  was  cinema  as  they 
understood  it.  For  almost  two  decades  after 
the  appearance  of  Pather  Panchali,  Satyajit 
Ray  alone  remained  the  yardstick  by  which 
Indian  cinema  before  and  after  him  would 
be  measured.  Awards  at  Berlin  and  Venice 
followed,  repeatedly,  and  his  reputation 
soared. 

In  1968  the  hallowed  Cinematheque 
Francaise  in  Paris  organised  the  first  massive 
retrospective  of  Indian  cinema.  For  over  two 
months  Indian  films  -  from  Dadasaheb 


Phalke  to  Satyajit  Ray  -  were  screened  to 
audiences  knowledgeable  about  cinema.  It 
was  France’s  first  exposure  to  Raj  Kapoor, 
Guru  Dutt,  Bimal  Roy,  Shantaram,  Ritwik 
Ghatak,  among  many  others.  The  overall 
reaction  was  negative  with  even  Ghatak 
being  dismissed  as  ‘just  melodrama’.  On  the 
whole  Indian  cinema,  like  India  itself,  was 
too  varied  and  disconcerting,  too 
metaphysical  yet  materialistic,  too  traditional 
yet  westernized  for  critics  and  audiences 
alike. 

BEFORE  RAY 

Before  Ray’s  arrival/India  had  hardly 
featured  on  the  international  film  scene.  The 
films  with  Sabu  in  Hollywood  epitomised  the 
feelings  about  India  as  an  exotic  land  of 
serpents,  tigers  and  elephants.  There  was  a 
brief  flutter  of  interest  when  Rasheed  Anwar 
and  Chetan  Anand’s  Neecha  Nagar  won  an 
award  at  the  first  post-war  Cannes  film 
festival  in  1946  and  made  the  French  look  at 
this  neo-realist  effort  with  some  respect. 
Following  shortly  upon  the  showing  of 
Abbas’  Dharti  Ke  Lai  in  Moscow,  V.I. 
Pudovkin  and  V.  Cherkassov,  the  great  actor 
of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  came  to  Calcutta  as  part 
of  a  Soviet  delegation.  Here  the  first  film 
society  in  India  had  been  founded  in  1947  by 
Satyajit  Ray,  Chidananda  Das  Gupta  and 
others,  to  cater  to  the  growing  interest  in 
world  cinema.  Ritwik  Ghatak  and  Mrinal  Sen 
were  among  those  who  had  pored  over 
Russian  film  literature  and  now  had  the 
opportunity  of  long  discussions  with 
Pudovkin  and  Cherkassov  who  themselves 
were  sufficiently  impressed  with  Nemai 
Ghosh’s  pioneering  effort  Chinna  Mool’  to 
order  800  prints  of  it  for  Russian  distribution 
where  it  enjoyed  a  considerable  success. 

Two  other  events  in  those  few  years  had  a 
profound  impact  on  shaping  Indian  cinema’s 
relations  with  the  world  which  at  the  time, 
meant  the  West.  Renoir  came  to  Calcutta  to 
shoot  The  River  and  put  the  seal  on  Satyajit 
Ray’s  determination  to  turn  film  director;  and 
in  1952  India’s  first  international  film  festival 
was  held  in  Bombay,  Madras,  Delhi  and 
Calcutta.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  first  festival  held 
anywhere  in  Asia.  It  introduced  Indian 
directors  to  European  as  against  Hollywood 
cinema,  specially  Italian  neo-realism.  De 
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Sica’s  Bicycle  Thieves  has  had  perhaps  the 
greatest  impact  a  film  anywhere  at  any  time. 
It  was  following  this  festival  that  Bimal  Roy 
made  Do  Bigha  Zameen  for  which  he  won  a 
special  prize  at  Cannes  in  1954.  Shantaram 
made  Do  Aankhen  Baraah  Haath  in  1957, 
the  same  year  Jagte  Raho  won  the  Grand  Prix 
at  Karlovy  Vary.  A  new  interest  was  born  in 
European  cinema  even  if  Western  interest  in 
Indian  cinema  was  to  remain  marginal,  with 
the  exception  of  Ray,  until  the  ‘70s. 

THE  70’S  AND  80’S 

Awards  at  international  festivals,  seasons 
of  Indian  cinema  in  France,  England, 
America,  Japan,  Germany,  the  70s  and  early 
’80s  were  the  apogee  of  international  interest 
in  Indian  cinema.  The  70s  saw  the  rise  and 
maturation  of  an  alternate  stream  of  Indian 
films  as  the  graduates  of  the  Pune  Film 
Institute  fanned  out  across  the  country  to 
make  films  in  an  astonishing  range  of  styles 


and  shapes  and  an  equally  astonishing  variety  Balraj  Sahni  in 

of  themes  and  subjects.  It  was  the  period  in  Bimal  Roy’s  Do 

which  all  over  the  world  film  festivals  were  Bigha  Zameen 

springing  up  and  their  Directors,  eager  to 

offer  new  experiences  to  their  audience, 

were  going  far  afield  to  discover  new  talents, 

a  cinema  apart  from  the  customary  European 

and  American,  productions.  Mrinal  Sen 

became  a  particular  favourite  with  the 

Festival  circuit.  Reinhard  Hauff,  the  German 

director  made  a  one  hour  documentary 

about  Sen  and  the  French  then  offered  to 

produce  a  film  for  him.  Mrinal  Sen  shot 

Genesis  with  Shabana  Azmi,  Naseeruddin 

Shah  and  Om  Puri  in  India,  with  an  entirely 

French  crew.  The  experience  was  not  a 

resounding  success,  though  the  film  was 

shown  at  festivals  and  in  France,  and  Mrinal 

Sen  chose  to  return  to  filmmaking  in  an 

environment  and  in  circumstances  where  he 

felt  at  ease.  He  did,  however,  shoot  a  short 

film  on  Calcutta  for  an  omnibus  film  The 
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City. 

German  interest  had  been  growing, 
fuelled  principally  by  the  enlightened 
programming  of  Indian,  among  other  Asian 
films,  at  the  International  Forum  for  Young 
Cinema  organised  annually  by  Ulrich  Gregor 
alongside  the  Berlin  Film  Festival.  These 
films  would  then  be  screened  in  Germany  by 
the  Friends  of  the  German  Cinematheque. 
Getting  into  the  main  distribution  circuit  has 
not  proved  easy,  however,  although  German 
television  has  shown  some  of  them,  even 
commissioning  a  two-hour  film  by  Mani  Kaul 
(on  Rajasthan)  who  now  has  a  devoted 
following  in  Germany.  Currently  he  is 
preparing  a  film  for  a  television  series  being 
produced  by  an  independent  company  on 
Erotica,  in  the  company  of  internationally 
celebrated  directors  like  Nagisa  Oshima 
(Japan),  and  Liliana  Cavani  (Italy). 

COPRODUCTIONS 

Despite  the  interest  shown  at  the  Festivals 
of  India  in  the  countries  where  they  have 
been  held,  the  fallout  in  terms  of  either 
commercial  release  or  coproductions,  has 
been  disappointingly  small. 

A  handful  of  films  had  been  made  as 
coproductions  in  the  silent  era,  the  most 
celebrated  of  which  was  Light  of  Asia,  made 
by  Himansu  Ra  i  in  collaboration  with 
Germany’s  Emelka  Film  Company.  He 
himself  played  Prince  Siddhartha  with  Sita 
Devi  as  the  queen.  Light  of  Asia  was  followed 
by  Shiraz  also  directed  by  Franz  Osten.  For  A 
Throw  of  Dice  Himansu  Rai,  who  produced 
all  these  films,  brought  in  a  British  partner  as 
well,  although  the  film  was  completed  in 
Germany.  Karma  which  remains  the  most 
famous  of  them  all,  was  the  first  talkie 
Himansu  Rai  produced,  this  time  in  England 
and  with  an  English  director  -  J.L.  Freer  Hunt. 
It  had  all  the  ingredients  designed  to  please  a 
foreign  audience  -  elephants  and  tigers  and 
snakes  and  Maharajas  -  to  say  nothing  of  the 
first  kiss  by  Indian  actors,  Himansu  Rai  and 
Devika  Rani,  who  were  married  by  this  time. 
A  fair  success  abroad  it  did  not  do  so  well  in 
India  and  Himansu  Rai,  abandoned  his 
international  ventures  to  settle  down  in 
Bombay  and  establish  Bombay  Talkies. 

With  the  coming  of  sound  and  the  huge 
markets  opening  up  at  home,  Indian 
directors  and  producers  showed  little 
inclination  for  coproductions,  not  even  for 


recognition  abroad.  An  exception  was  Guide 
based  on  R.K.  Narayan’s  novel.  The  Hindi 
version,  directed  by  VijayAnand,  in  English 
by  Ted  Danielowski,  and  scripted  by  the 
best-selling  American  author,  Pearl  S.  Buck, 
had  Dev  Anand  playing  the  title  role  in  both. 
With  the  Soviet  Union  too,  a  few 
coproductions  were  attempted  over  the 
years,  with  indifferent  success.  Abbas  made 
Pardesi  with  Nargis,  in  collaboration  with 
Mosfilm  studios  but  its  reception  in  both 
India  and  Russia  was  lukewarm. 

Indian  cinema  preferred  to  remain  Indian, 
working  along  its  own  chosen  lines,  aiming 
to  please  its  own,  huge  audience.  India’s 
market  is  large  enough  and  fame  at  home 
meant  more  than  awards  abroad  for  the 
mainstream  director/producer  for  whom 
success  outside  was  sought  only  as  a 
commercial  proposition.  India,  Hongkong 
and  for  a  long  time  France,  are  the  only 
countries  where  Hollywood  has  not  been 
able  to  dominate.  It  says  much  for  the 
entertainment  value  of  locally  produced 
films. 

It  was  only  much  later,  as  coproductions 
became  the  order  of  the  day  that  Ismail 
Merchant  from  Bombay  and  James  Ivory  in 
New  York  got  together  to  launch  a  series  of 
coproductions.  Their  first  film  The 
Householder,  based  on  Ruth  Prawer 
Jhabvala’s  novel,  was  shot  in  India  in  English 
with  Shashi  Kapoor  and  Jennifer  Kendall  in 
the  main  roles.  Several  other  films  followed, 
with  Heat  and  Dust  as  what  appears  to  be  the 
last  in  the  series  of  their  involvement  with 
India,  at  least  for  the  present.  Later  still,  some 
directors  in  India  found  cofinancing  in  other 
countries.  Basu  Bhattacharya,  for  instance, 
made  Bitter  Autumn  with  a  Scent  of  Mango 
for  Doordarshan  in  collaboration  with 
Czechoslovakia;  Kumar  Shahani  started 
shooting  A  Memoir  of  The  Future  (based  on 
the  life  and  works  of  the  Great  Anglo-Indian 
Psychoanalyst  -  Wilfred  Bion)  as  a 
coproduction  with  England  with  private  not 
State  funding  from  India.  For  various 
reasons,  the  film  has-been  temporarily 
shelved.  England’s  Channel  Four  has  been 
commissioning  short  films  and 
documentaries  by  Indian  directors  and 
recently  Pradip  Krishen  made  Electric  Moon 
for  Channel  Four,  a  delightful  spoof  on 
everything  and  everybody! 
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It  is  Ketan  Mehta’s  just  completed  Maya 
Memsaab  that  might  alter  the  situation. 
Coproduced  by  India,  England  (Channel 
Four)  and  the  French  Video  Cinema  13,  it  is 
based  on  Flaubert’s  masterpiece  Madame 
Bovary.  It  needed  courage  for  an  Indian  to 
take  up  a  great  French  classic  of  which  at  least 
four  versions  have  already  been  made  by 
Renoir  and  Chabrol  in  France,  by  Vincente 
Minelli  in  Hollywood  and  now  by  Manoel 
Olivera  in  Portugal.  Mehta  transposed  the 
story  with  extreme  sensitivity  into  an  Indian 
setting.  Typically,  the  reaction  of  the  majority 
of  the  ‘critics’  in  the  West  is  that  it  is  “too 
western’’.  Obviously,  for  it  does  not  conform 
to  the  image  of  India  that  has  become 
familiar.  A  rural  setting,  the  hard  lives  of  the 
exploited,  serenity  and  inner  strength  in  the 
face  of  awesome  odds.  An  intimist  film,  a 
modern,  urban  woman’s  desires  and  dreams, 
go  ill  with  the  accepted  notions  of  ‘India’.  To 
an  extent  there  is  some  degree  of 
resemblance  between  the  urban  privileged 
across  the  world  whether  in  India  or  France. 
But  to  accept  a  Portugese  version  of  a  great 
French  novel  while  discarding  an  Indian 
filmmaker’s  as  too  western  smacks 
regrettably  of  paternalistic  attitudes. 

There  is  an  inherent  danger  in 
coproductions  of  moulding  scripts  and  ideas 
to  make  them  palatable  to  all  concerned. 
Ketan  Mehta  did  not  do  so.  He  made  the  film 
he  wanted  to  make  and  took  his  chance. 

INDIA  AS  A  SETTING 

In  those  far-off  days  when  Renoir  shot  The 
River  in  and  around  Calcutta,  Hollywood 
preferred  to  recreate  all  locales  in  its  own 
studios.  But  Renoir  was  adamant  that  the  film 
be  shot  on  location  in  India  and  he  had  his 
way.  But  The  River  did  not  lead  to  a  rush  of 
Hollywood  productions  in  India.  Later,  much 
later  it  was  television  crews  which  came  in 
pursuit  of  news  stories.  Louis  Malle’s 
Calcutta  and  the  series  he  made  in  India  for 
French  television,  made  the  government 
wary  of  foreigners  shooting  here.  For  several 
permission  to  shoot  in  India  was  denied.  It 
was  Richard  Attenborough,  singlemindedly 
and  stubbornly  pursuing  his  lifelong 
ambition  to  make  a  film  on  Gandhi  that 
finally  reversed  that  decision.  An  Indian  and 
international  cast  and  crew,  and  a  major 
share  of  the  financing  from  India,  resulted  in 
a  film  that  created  worldwide  goodwill  and 


respect  for  India.  David  Lean’s  version  of  Ranjit  Mullick  and 

Forster’s  A  Passage  to  India  and  Peter  Karuna  Banerjee 

Brook’s  version  of  The  Mahabharata  added  in  Mrinal  Sen ’s 

to  it  but  on  the  whole  the  restrictions  and  red  I nterview 

tape  involved  have  proved  obstacles  not 

worth  the  effort  of  overcoming.  The  shooting 

of  City  of  Joy  in  Calcutta  ran  into 

innumerable  difficulties,  even  India’s  own 

Ismail  Merchant  had  problems  shootingjohn 

Masters’The  Deceivers  in  Rajasthan.  Alain 

Corneau’s  Nocturne  Indien  was  shot  in  and 

around  Bombay,  La  Nuit  Bengali  again  in 

Calcutta.  Bengal,  it  seems,  acts  as  a  magnet  to 

outsiders! 


NEW  TRENDS 

It  was  with  the  rise  of  the  New  Wave  in 
Indian  cinema  at  the  start  of  the  70s  that  India 
really  entered  the  international  film  scene. 
Aravindan  and  Adoor  Gopalakrishnan, 
Buddhadeb  Dasgupta  and  Goutam  Ghose, 
Aparna  Sen,  Ketan  Mehta,  Kumar  Shahani 
and  Mani  Kaul,  Jahnu  Barua,  Shyam  Benegal 
and  Govind  Nihalani,  the  list  of  names  is 
long.  There  was  ferment  and  fervour, 
excitement  at  the  birth  of  another  language 
of  cinema,  and  across  the  world  at 
international  festivals  and  events,  Indian 
cinema  was  news.  Pesaro  in  Italy  held  a  large 
retrospective  in  1982,  the  Pompidou  Centre 
in  Paris  showed  another  fifty  or  so  films  over 
a  two  month  period  in  1984.  Both  included 
some  great  commercial  successes  as  well  - 
Mother  India,  Pakeezah,  the  Raj  Kapoor 
films,  Sholay,  certainly,  Devdas,  the  films  of 
Guru  Dutta  and  Ritwik  Ghatak. 

Ghatak’s  reputation  grew  with  each 
successive  screening.  With  greater 
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knowledge  came  greater  understanding. 
Ghatak  began  to  be  recognised  as  the  Master 
he  was.  Retrospectives  of  his  small  output  of 
eight  films  came  in  demand.  The  condition 
of  many  of  the  films  was,  however, 
deplorable.  The  negatives  needed 
restoration,  only  one  print  of  his  Titash  Ekti 
Nadir  Naam  which  was  produced  and  shot  in 
Bangladesh  was  in  India.  It  was  due  to  the 
dedication  of  Ritwik  Ghatak’s  son  Ritaban, 
that  fresh  prints  from  negatives  restored  with 
the  help  of  German  and  Belgian 
organisations  were  made.  Ghatak’s 
reputation  had  reached  a  point  where  his 
films  were  considered  international 
treasures.  Would  that  our  own  authorities 
had  the  imagination  to  see  them  as  national 
treasures.... 

A  Festival  of  India  in  Japan  included  a  large 
package  of  Indian  films.  Tadao  Sato,  the  most 
respected  Japanese  critic  had  already  hailed 
Aravindan  as  a  genius  and  later,  when  a 
retrospective  of  Aravindan  s  films  was 
presented  at  the  Fukuoka  film  festival, 
Donald  Richie  described  him  as  ‘the  major 
discovery’.  It  was  an  exhilirating  period.  But 
the  price  that  India  asked  for  the  distribution 
of  the  films  in  other  countries  was 
considered  too  high.  International 
academics  and  writers  did  not  find  the  same 
encouragement  to  take  up  the  study  of  Indian 
cinema,  as  for  instance,  they  did  from  the 
Chinese.  Universities  in  America  or  Australia 
where  an  astonishing  number  have  courses 
in  Asian  film  studies  could  not  lay  their  hands 
on  prints  of  Indian  films  to  show  their 


students.  A  short  introduction  to  Satyajit  Ray 
and  they  would  turn  to  Chinese  cinema,  or 
now  Korean,  Hongkong,  Taiwanese,  even 
Vietnamese. 

Once  again,  the  absence  of  sustained  and 
dedicated  government  support  has  meant 
the  marginalisation  of  India.  The  Indian 
Panorama  at  our  international  film  festival 
was  a  significant  step.  But  other  than 
providing  a  showcase  of  these  film  for  the 
benefit  of  visiting  critics  and  other  Festival 
Directors,  little  further  has  been  attempted. 
The  efforts  of  the  National  Film  Development 
Corporation,  meant  to  promote  and  sell 
Indian  films,  has  been  lacklustre  and 
disappointing  in  the  extreme.  Interest  in 
Indian  films  is  increasingly  focused  on  the 
popular  cinema  as  a  phenomenon. 

I  am  most  grateful  to  Partha  Chatterjee  for  his. 
suggestions  in  the  writing  of  this  piece. 
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It  was  the  best  of  times.  It  was  the  worst  of 
times.  When  broadcasts  cemented  the 
nation  ‘by  strong  invisible  threads,’  as 
Nehru  so  eloquently  termed  it.  Conversely, 
when  broadcasting  became  a  constant 
barrage  of  doctored  programming,  biased 
news  and  statistics.  Leading  to  a  natural  high 
with  the  Emergency,  the  lowest  low  in  Indian 
media  history. 

The  Eighties  and  Nineties  saw 
broadcasters  switch  tracks,  albeit  in  phases, 
from  a  dismembered  ideology  to  the  brave 
new  world  of  market  economy.  Sex, 
mayhem,  consumerism  and  choice,  thrown 
up  by  Indian  and  foreign  broadcasters  were 
rapped  up  by  the  rapidly  growing  cash  rich, 
leisure  hungry,  information  generation. 
Those  who  voiced  concern  at  Indian  values 
under  siege  were  considered  a  part  of  the 
ageing  and  dying  past. 

But  like  the  song  says,  ‘let’s  start  at  the  very 
beginning,  it’s  a  very  good  place  to  start.’ 

RADIO 

All  India  Radio  meted  out  liberal  doses  of 
development  messages  including  farm 
broadcasts  (there  was  a  rice  strain  in  the 
Sixties  called  radio  ride).  Entertainment  was 
mostly  Hindi  film  songs  and  film  related 
programming.  The  transistor  revolution, 
short  and  medium  wave  broadcasts,  helped 
expand  the  medium.  Event  programming — 
sports  commentaries,  the  Chinese  and 
subsequent  wars,  the  Indian  and  Republic 
Day  broadcasts,  farm  broadcasting,  film 
related  programming  and  news  attracted  a 
wide  audience.  There  was  also  classical 
music  for  a  niche  audience.  But  innovative 
programming  was  the  exception. 

The  ex-Director  General  of  All  India  Radio 
and  Doordarshan,  P.  C.  Chatterjee  details 
some  of  it  s  policies.  ‘One  thing  we  didn’t 
manage  to  get  rid  of  was  censorship. 
Naturally,  during  the  World  War  2  there  was 
censorship.  And  between  1947  and  1951,  we 
booked  people  who  aired  their  own  points 
of  view  on  a  subject.  But  after  ’51,  the  script 
was  written  by  AIR  staffers.  It  was  sent  by 
tele-printer,  translated  and  broadcast  in 
several  languages.  In  effect,  there  was  a 
single  HIS  MASTER’S  VOICE  commenting  on 
Indian  and  world  affairs.  If  the  teleprinter  to 
a  state  capital  was  down,  it  would  take  a  week 
for  the  commentary  to  be  broadcast.’ 
However,  news  was  not  governed  by  the 


AIR  code.  Documents  in  both  houses  of 
Parliament  Said  that  Doordarshan,  All  India 
Radio  and  Films  division  were  expected  to 
reflect  public  views  on  issues.  After  the 
Emergency,  a  new  rule  was  included. 
Government  media  should  not  promote  a 
personality  cult. 

‘But’,  says  Chatterjee,’  all  three  media  have 
been  consistently  biased.’  A  few  examples 
are  Indira  Gandhi  (Indira  is  India)  and  Rajiv 
Gandhi’s  continual  projection.  These  media 
also  don’t  give  any  other  point  of  view, 
except  the  ruling  party’s.  ‘Take  the  recent 
discussions  on  GATT  and  Dunkel.  Do  you 
ever  hear  the  farmer’s  point  of  view?  The 
broadcasts  say  HUMKO  FAIDA  HOGA’  (WE 
WILL  BENEFIT).  Do  they  mean  the  farmer,  or 
the  politician,  the  middle  man  who  are 
rushing  into  it?’ 

Chatterjee  has  another  telling  example. 
On  the  death  of  dignitaries,  ‘There  is  a 
document  on  the  death  of  high  dignitaries.  It 
says  when  the  President,  Prime  Minister,  or 
Cabinet  minister  dies  the  home  secretary  in 
the  centre  or  state  (depending  on  where  the 
death  occurs)  is  authorised  to  issue  a 
statement  about  it.  Unless  he  does  that,  no 
official  announcement  can  be  made.’ 
Traditionally,  Doordarshan  and  All  India 
Radio  hold  back  the  announcement  for  at 
least  24  hours,  and  air  funeral  music.  ‘The 
supposition  is  that  if  you  don’t  broadcast  it, 
no  one  else  will.  It’s  an  absurdity  even  in  the 
minds  of  the  politicians  who  perpetrate  it,  as 
well  as  what  the  media  is  doing.  When  Rajib 
Gandhi  was  told  that  his  mother  was 
‘serious’,  he  heard  that  his  mother  had  died 
in  Mark  Tulley’s  BBC  World  Service 
Broadcast.  But  he  didn’t  change  the  policy 
when  he  was  in  government.’ 

For  entertainment  broadcasts, 
commercial  stations  mushroomed  from  16 
in  1971  to  B 5  in  1992.  A  major  development 
was  AIR’s  primary  channel  in  1985,  when  55 
of  AIR’s  stations  were  offered  for  commercial 
use  for  the  first  time.  AIR  has  a  1 00  million  set 
listenership  base  at  present. 

Says  Tara  Sinha  McCann  Erikson’s  Vice 
.President — Media  Services,  P  V 
Narayanamoorthy :  ‘All  India  Radio  is  used 
on  two  counts.  As  an  image  transfer  medium. 
You  put  the  advertising  message  in  visual 
form,  and  use  the  sound  track  on  radio.  An 
image  transfer  happens.  It’s  much  cheaper  as 
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well.  Besides,  It  is  used  in  areas,  were  other 
mass  media  coverage  is  minimal — villages, 
remote  areas,  and  shadow  areas  where 
INSAT  satellite’s  TV  picture  does  not  reach.” 

However,  FM  radio  has  great  potential.  It 
has  shaken  AIR  from  it  s  shackles.  ‘FM  is  like 
the  Metro  channel  on  radio.  We  have  a 
partnership  with  radio  for  the  first  time.  We 
are  actually  seeing  whether  we  can  build  a 
programme  around  a  brand.  Today  a  disc 
jockey  integrates  the  brand  in  the  run  up  to 
the  song. 

‘We  are  also  considering  whether  in  a 
youth  programme,  the  target  audience  can 
request  for  specific  music  dedicated  to  their 
friends.  We  know  that  the  youth  party  on 
Saturday  nights.  They  could  dance  to  the 
music  they  have  asked  for  on  AIR.  Today  you 
can  really  do  what  you  always  wanted  to  do 
in  exploring  the  potential  of  radio.’  But 
presently,  FM’s  audience  is  miniscule.  The 
latest  in  this  opening  up  is  the  launch  of  20 
channels,  called  SKY  CABLE,  from  April  1, 
1994.  Linked  to  the  INSAT  2B  satellite, 
programmes  are  being  broadcast  in  16 
regional  languages  nationwide  to  regional 
audiences  living  outside  their  home  states. 

The  problem,  now  as  in  the  past,  is  data  on 
listenership.  Enough  programmers  have  not 
come  forward  either,  although  Times  FM  and 
Mid-Day  FM  are  said  to  be  making  inroads  in 
a  niche  market.  AIR  audience  researchers 
bemoan  that  their  funds  are  limited,  and 
their  research  given  the  least  priority.  But 
AIR’s  future  is  bright,  if  it  opens  up  it’s 
programming  to  independents. 

TELEVISION 

Doordarshan  began  in  ’59  as  a  catalyst  to 
development,  switched  tracks  as  an  elite 
medium  (TV  sets  were  expensive,  then),  and 
finally  stabi  lis  ed  as  a  medium  for  the  masses. 
It  s  intricate  terrestrial  and  satellite  network 
reach  a  210  million  viewership. 

Unfortunately,  from  the  mid-Seventies, 
when  Doordarshan  was  truncated  from  AIR, 
it’s  quality  of  staff  dipped.  Elaborates 
Doordarshan’s  ex-Director  General,  Shiv 
Sharma,  ‘From  the  time  we  seperated  from 
AIR,  we  got  staff  from  All  India  Radio’s 
administration,  production  and  technical 
wings.  Each  department  sent  their  worst. 
That’s  how  the  nucleus  of  Doordarshan  was 
formed.  After  the  Seventies,  pure  job  seekers 


started  coming  in.  People  who  shouldn’t  be 
seen  within  a  two  mile  radius  of 
Doordarshan.’ 

But  the  Doordarshan’s  early  years  were 
heady  and  Sharma  was  there. 

DOORDARSHAN— THE  CAMELOT 
YEARS 

‘Saeed  Jafri  and  H  N  Bali  manned  the  first 
demonstration  of  single  Philips  camera 
operations  at  Pragati  maidan  in  1955- 1 
produced  Kamra  Number  Panch,  one  of 
the  first  plays.  TV  sets  were  strewn  all  over 
the  maidan.  Many  people  came  only  to  watch 
what  TV  was  about.’ 

Experimental  TV  began  in  ’59  for  social 
education  through  tele-clubs.  Sundays  for 
half  an  hour.  The  teleclubs  were  jampacked 
to  watch  this  telecast.  UNESCO  funded 
educational  television  in  ’62.  Delhi’s 
population  was  growing  and  there  was  a 
dearth  of  good  teachers.  Telecast  to  all  Delhi 
schools,  they  were  a  success. 

TV  impacted  in  pockets  between  ’59  and 
72.  Krishi  Darshan,  launched  in  the  late 
Sixties  received  an  enthusiastic  response. 

Current  affairs  programmes  were  a 
‘collage  of  all  kinds  of  footage,  some 
interviews  on  a  political  subject,  with 
someone  compering  it,’  recalls  Sharma.  The 
71  war  transformed  government’s  thinking 
on  the  medium’s  potential.  During  that  time, 
‘we  had  news  and  current  affairs 
programmes  for  16  days.  One  hour  each 
night.  We’d  fly  to  the  front  at  night,  film 
through  the  day,  and  return  in  the  evening 
for  editing  and  telecast.  Melville  De  Mellow 
was  the  anchor  of  this  programme — 
Perspective.  Three  experts,  General 
Harbaksh  Singh  from  the  Army,  the  Navy’s 
Admiral  Chatterjee  and  the  Air  Force’s  Air 
Marshal  Engineer  analysed  the  Service’s 
rating  for  that  day.  There  was  standing  room 
only  in  TV  households!’ 

TV  stations  were  launched  across  the 
country.  Then  came  the  emergency,  which 
blocked  out  all  news,  except  for  government 
versions.  It  was  the  worst  phase  in  Indian 
media  history. 

SATELLITE  INSTRUCTIONAL 

TELEVISION  EXPERIMENT  (SITE) 
1975-7 6  saw  the  launch  of  satellite  TV  in 
India.  Elaborates  the  Indian  Space  Research 
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Organisation’s  Programme  Director 
(INSAT),  K.  Narayanan  :  ‘We  experimented 
in  all  aspects  of  satellite  communication. 
High  power  transmitters,  low  power 
transmitters,  direct  reception  to  the  six  most 
backward  areas  in  the  country.  Studios  were 
built,  and  programmes  were  produced.’ 

Clusters  in  six  states  received  educational 
and  instructional  programmes  with  the  help 
of  basic  antennas — chicken,  mesh  antennas. 
‘We  thought  that  everything  should  be 
entertaining,  otherwise  no  one  would  watch 
the  programmes,’  says  Sharma.’  We  were 
pleasantly  surprised.  The  highest  ratings 
were  for  health  and  sanitation,  as  everybody 
wanted  to  lead  a  healthy  and  long  life.  The 
second  top  rating  went  to  agriculture, 
because  everybody  wanted  to  produce  more 
and  earn  more.’ 

Entertainment  rated  a  poor  third.  That  put 
the  seal  of  approval — for  TV  as  necessary  for 
India’s  development.  It  also  started  the 
experiments  which  led  to  the  INSAT  series, 
trigerring  the  information  revolution. 

ASIAD 

Doordarshan’s  ex-Chief  Engineer  Om  P 
Khushu  calls  1982  ‘the  year  that  television 
was  born  in  India.’  Doordarshan  started  a 
national  network,  linking  seven  programme 
producing  centers,  switched  to  colour  TV, 
and  hosted  the  Asian  Games. :  ‘That  was  the 
first  time  that  the  nation  witnessed  a 
collective  happening,’  recalls  Sharma.’  On 
the  opening  ceremony  of  the  Asian  Games, 
when  Arunachal  Pradesh  dancers  were  seen 
on  TV,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  people 
distant  felt  a  part  of  the  country.’  It  was  also 
the  year  when  Doordarshan  made  more 
money  by  selling  the  Asian  Games  highlights, 
than  it  ever  had  before.  ‘And  we  haven’t 
looked  back  since,’  states  Sharma.  It  created 
the  environment  for  more  investment  in 
Television. 

Colour  TV  sets,  VCRs  and  later  VCPs 
spawned  the  era  of  cable  TV  and  home 
videos  in  India. 

During  the  Asiad,  Doordarshan  had  only 
seven  production  centers,  and  30  percent 
coverage  of  it  s  700  million  population. 
Government  decided  to  boost  it’s  reach  to  70 
percent  of  the  population  in  18  months. 
Indigenously  made,  low  electricity 
consuming  low  power  transmitters  sprouted 
one-a-day.  By  1985,  Doordarshan’s  coverage 


jumped  to  56  percent.  In  1989, 18  production 
centers  and  172  transmitters  covered  75 
percent  population.  Perhaps,  the  fastest 
growing  broadcast  network  in  the  world. 

SERIALS  AND  MORE  GOODIES 

In  tandem  with  this  growth,  Doordarshan 
opened  up  broadcast  time  to  independent 
TV  producers,  sponsors  and  advertisers  in 
the  national  and  later  regional  network. 

Rajni,  Ye  Jo  Hai  Zindagi  Nukkad,  Buniyaad, 
Tamas  Malgudi  Days,  and 
Ramayan  and  Mahabharata  were  landmarks 
of  that  time. 

When  they  aired,  the  popular  serials 
emptied  the  streets  of  the  nation.  Ministers 
postponed  appointments,  and  the  pious 
nationwide  bathed  and  strew  flowers  before 
TV  sets  prior  to  watching  the  epics.  Perhaps 
for  the  first  time  in  the  world,  television 
became  an  altar.  Both  epics  though 
rubbished  as  kitsch  by  many,  zipped  to 
between  89  and  92  percent  andience  ratings. 

Viewers  wept  unashamedly  while 
watching  Tamas .  It  brought  back  unhealed 
wounds  of  Partition  to  many  of  them.  Nukkad 
director  Saeed  Mirza  recalls  one  episode  of 
his  serial  which  featured  a  cricket  match 
(played  with  a  tin  can  as  a  ball)  between  the 
Nukkad  team  and  another  team.  When  the 
Nukkad  team  won,  Bombay  and  the  rest  of 
the  country  burst  crackers  in  celebration. 
‘We  won,’  they  exulted  from  rooftops. 

Doordarshan’s  live  airing  of  World  Cup 
Cricket  was  another  landmark  of  the  Eighties. 
Matches  were  simultaneously  broadcast 
from  different  venues  in  the  country.  Only  to 
be  trounced  in  the  early  Nineties  by  Trans 
World  International.  This  foreign  TV 
software  company  displayed  an  unique 
synergy  of  elan,  entertainment  and  finesse  in 
it  s  cricket  coverages. 

The  Bluestar  and  propagandist  Kashmir 
and  Punjab  related  programming  were  the 
downers  of  the  Eighties.  The  morning  and 
afternoon  shows  were  also  unwatchable,  as 
Doordarshan  attempted  English-Hindi 
Khichri  programming.  Although  open  to 
independents,  the  grapewine  says  that 
several  Doordarshan  staffers  started  benami 
firms  to  make  some  of  these  programmes. 
Understandbly,  it  s  impact  was  minimal. 

Unlike  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  where 
television  had  created  it’s  own  branding, 
Doordarshan  encouraged  the  film  industry’s 
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rejects  or  power  brokers  to  make 
programmes.  Except  for  a  brief  spring,  when 
it  opened  up  to  the  best  creative  talent  from 
Indian  film  and  TV. 

CINEMA’S  INFLUENCE 

The  influence  of  cinema  on  Indian  television 
has  been  all  pervasive.  Chitramala  and 
Chitrahaar,  Rangoli,  regional  language  film 
songs  and  film  related  programmes  have 
always  held  and  continue  to  hold  top  place 
in  viewership  ratings.  The  Nineties  escalated 
this  trend,  as  a  quick  fix  answer  to  foreign 
satellite  broadcasting.  Satellite  broadcasters 
quickly  entered  into  this  fold  with  film  based 
programming  on  Zee,  and  STAR’S  recent  Oye 
MTV. 

THE  NINETIES 

The  Nineties  were  ushered  in  with  CNN’s 
War.  It  showed  the  country  what  was  possible 
with  technology.  Star  appeared  on  the 
horizon  in  October  1991 ,  where  CNN  should 
have,  but  didn’t  make  too  much  impact.  The 
coverage  of  Rajiv  Gandhi’s  death  gave  the 
Atlanta  based  network  a  few  moments  of 
glory.  CNN’s  South  Asia  Bureau  Chief  Ashis 
Ray  went  live  half  an  hour  after  hearing  the 
news.  It  was  the  first  time  that  India 
witnessed  a  major  tragedy  from  a  foreign  TV 
network. 

‘My  first  piece  was  a  voice  piece  over  the 
telephone,’  says  Ray.  ‘All  India  Radio  and 
Doordarshan  had  closed  down  for  the  night. 
That’s  when  Indians  received  confirmation 
that  an  event  of  this  magnitude  had  taken 
place.’  Ray  and  his  team  updated  the  story  till 
Gandhi’s  funeral  and  P  V  Narsimha  Rao’s 
succession. 

IMPACT 

The  Prime  Minister  of  the  day, 
Chandrashekhar,was  watching  CNN  when 
Ray  called  for  an  interview.  ‘He  called  back  in 
fifteen  minutes,  and  asked  me  to  come  over. 
Evidently,  I  was  a  familiar  name  and  face  to 
him.’  Says  Ray. 

The  Editor  of  Sunday,  Vir  Sanghvi  was 
woken  up  by  the  Ambani  family  and  asked  to 
switch  on  to  CNN.  Many  people  in  Bombay, 
who  had  the  best  access  to  CNN  at  that  time, 
watched  this  uprecedented  happening. 

Later,  a  much  larger  viewership  also  watched 
the  Ayodhya  tragedy  and  it  s  aftermath  on 
CNN  and  the  BBC.  Doordarshan,  which 


reportedly  had  the  best  footage  of  the 
tragedy,  refused  to  show  or  sell  it  to  foreign 
broadcasters. 

A  NEW  STAR  IN  THE  HORIZON 
Media  report  indicate  that  STAR  has 
considerable  impact  on  urban  lifestyle  and 
psyche.  One  report  says  ‘teens  are  recording 
MTV  Vjs  for  tailors  to  clone  their  clothes.  A 
doctor  from  a  remote  village  in  Gujrat 
reports  a  growing  epidemic  in  abortions.  He 
cites  the  promiscous  lifestyle  being  adopted 
by  the  youth  of  the  village,  by  watching 
satellite  TV.  In  Bangalore,  a  cable  TV  operator 
speaks  of  several  retired  men  glued  to  MTV 
They’ve  never  seen  anything  so  close  to 
pornography  before.’ 

STAR  TV’s  General  Manager  in  India, 
Siddhartha  Ray  says  that  it  s  influence  was 
overrated.  The  market  has  been  hyperactive,’ 
he  said,  ‘in  terms  of  STAR’S  impact  on 
people’s  mindset.’  But  ‘Hindi  movies  have 
started  various  STAR  themes  and  plots. 
Driving  across  a  global  message  from  the 
elite  group.  The  elite  group  who  watch  STAR 
comprise  of  writers,  journalists,  filmmakers, 
and  so  on.  They  snowballed  the  message  in 
whatever  they  did.  It  could  mean  a  print 
media  column,  a  Hindi  or  Telugu  movie,  or 
even  a  programme  on  TV  They  pushed  it 
down  to  the  masses.’ 

Also,  many  who  took  cable  connections 
watched  STAR  for  curiosity,  and  moved  to 
Zee  for  programmes  in  a  language  they 
understood  better — Hindi.  However,  STAR’S 
Ray  concedes  that  the  Hong  Kong  based 
network  brought  choice  in  English  language 
and  event  programming. 

RISE  OF  ZEE  TV 
Zee  TV  jumped  into  the  broadcast 
bandwagon  in  October  ’92.  This  new  kid  on 
the  block  had  no  experience  in  broadcasting. 
It  s  owner  Shubhas  Chandra  was  in  ‘import 
export’,  and  his  only  claim  to  entertainment 
fame  was  his  ownership  of  Essel  world,  the 
losing  Disneyland  clone  in  Bombay.  All 
ingredients  for  failure. 

But  very  soon  it  s  programmes  shook  up 
Doordarshan.  It  started  attracting  viewership 
and  ad  revenues.  ‘My  message  is  disguised 
in  entertainment,’  says  Zee  Creative  Chief, 
Kamlesh  Pandey,  ‘while  on  the  surface  it 
looks  like  fun  and  games,  in  reality  it’s  not.’ 
Pandey  was  creative  Director  of  Rediffusion 
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Advertising,  and  instrumental  in  Congress 
campaigns  for  Rajiv  Gandhi. 

The  fledgeling  network  defined  prime 
time  for  the  first  time  in  India.  Explains  Zee’s 
General  Manager — Marketing,  K  B  Lai.  ‘It’s 
prime  time  for  housewives  in  the  afternoon. 
Late  afternoon  for  children.  Early  evening  for 
the  young.  7  to  9  pm  for  the  family.  10  pm 
onwards  for  adults.  And  early  morning  for 
the  elderly.’  It  s  audience  participative  and 
innovative  programming  set  the  trend  in  the 
early  part  of  last  decade  of  the  Nineties. 

WINDS  OF  CHANGE 

Doordarshan  had  no  immediate  answer.  But 
it  soon  started  the  Metro  Channel  on  it  s 
terrestrial  network,  where  independent 
producers  could  buy  time.  There  were  very 
few  takers.  As  a  last  ditch  measure,  it  linked 
the  Metro  to  the  four  metropolitan  cities  by 
satellite,  and  hasn’t  looked  back  since.  The 
early  days  of  the  Metro  saw  several  film  based 
programmes,  and  the  trend  continues. 

Then  Doordarshan  became  ambitious 
and  started  five  channels.  Independent 
producers  were  told  that  slots  on  these 
channels  would  be  sold  only  on  a  first  come 
first  served  basis. 

The  producers  went  to  court  and  won. 
Although  the  five  channels  aired  from 
Independence  Day  last  year,  it  only  begun 
stabilizing  in  January.  Since  then,  they  have 
been  divided  into  six  channels.  The  Metro 
continues  to  be  a  runaway  winner,  meting 
out  film  based  programmes  and  serials.  The 
National  channel  is  a  dud,  being  repaired. 
The  third  channel  is  supposed  to  be  similar 
to  BBC  2,  a  highbrow  channel.  The  other 
three  are  regional  channels  for  a  regional 
audience  nationwide.  A  new  concept. 
Doordarshan  hasn’t  stabilised  as  yet.  Already 
there  is  talk  of  another  21  channels  From 
August  15  in  1994. 

REGIONAL  SATELLITE 
BROADCASTERS 

The  nineties  also  saw  the  launch  of  regional 
satellite  channel.  ATN,  which  promised  a 
great  deal,  died  a  sudden  death.  Asianet — the 
Malayalee  Channel,  sold  40  percent  of  its 
equity  to  Falcon,  a  US  based  cable  TV 


company.  Cash  snapped,  it  has  also  sold 
satellite  time  to  Tamil,  (supposedly  funded 
by  Tamil  Nadu  Chief  Minister  Jayalalitha), 
Telugu  and  Kannada  programmers.  It  is  the 
First  satellite  broadcaster  to  invest  in  cabling 
a  state — Kerala.  Sun  TV,  which  is  sponsored 
by  Tamil  Nadu  Oppostion  leader  K 
Karunanidhi  claims  to  be  ‘doing  well.’ Jain 
TV,  supposedly  funded  by  BJP,  has  not 
managed  a  major  share  of  the  market  as  yet. 
Threatened,  Congress  is  said  to  be  planning 
to  lease  satellite  time  as  well.  Business  India 
TV  has  pledged  to  launch  several  channels 
from  October  this  year. 

Waiting  in  the  wings  are  CNN,  Pearsons  Pic 
(who  own  the  Financial  Times  and  the 
Economist),  Viacom  (who  own  MTV  and 
Paramount  Studios)  and  Disney  Pictures. 
They  are  pitching  for  transponders  on  INSAT 
2B.  From  next  year,  several  foreign 
broadcasters  who  have  bought  time  on 
satellites,  will  beam  to  India.  Some  of  them 
plan  to  launch  Pay-TV  and  Pay-per-view.  This 
translates  to  paying  for  individual  channels 
or  specific  event  or  special  programming. 

CABLE  TV— THE  INVASION  ON 
THE  GROUND 

Cable  TV  had  fuelled  the  growth  of  satellite 
broadcasting  in  India.  Estimated  at  a 
viewership  of  around  60  million,  advertising 
media  sources  indicate  that  it  is  growing  at 
5600  cable  connections  every  day.  Only  a  few 
days  back,  cable  TV  has  been  made  a  small 
scale  industry,  and  the  Cable  TV  bill  is 
expected  to  be  tabled  in  Parliament  very 
soon.  If  approved,  broadcasting  will  witness 
an  unprecedented  upsurge. 

THE  FUTURE 

The  time  of  excalating  opportunity  for  TV, 
cable  and  satellite  hardware  and  software 
marketeers.  It  will  set  the  the  pace  for  the 
Information  Highway  in  the  early  part  of  the 
next  century,  if  not  earlier.  From  a  sleepy, 
mothball  laden,  graft  eroded,  inefficient 
government  owned  and  operated  radio  and 
Television  network,  India  has  suddenly  been 
transformed.  Broadcasting  in  India  will 
never  be  the  same  again. 
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Pratibha  Agrawal  is  founder-director  of 
Natya  Shodh  Sansthan,  Calcutta,  and  a 
founder-member  of  the  group  Anamika. 
Active  in  theatre  for  fifty  years  as  actress, 
director  and  translator,  she  has  written 
monographs  on  Master  Fida  Hossain,  Mohan 
Rakesh  and  Habib  Tanvir. 

Lokendra  Arambam,  respected  Manipuri 
director,  cultural  figure  and  scholar,  is 
currently  President  of  the  Forum  for 
Laboratory  Theatres  of  Manipur,  based  in 
Imphal,  as  well  as  in  charge  of  the 
Audiovisual  Research  Centre,  Manipur 
University,  and  Aryan  Theatre,  Imphal. 

T.  P.  Ashoka  is  Professor  in  the  Department 
of  English,  Lai  Bahadur  College,  Sagar.  A 
noted  commentator  on  cultural  and  literary 
matters  in  Karnataka,  he  writes  critical  essays, 
a  collection  of  which  won  an  award  from  the 
Karnataka  Sahitya  Akademi. 

Eugenio  Barba,  Italian  by  birth,  studied 
direction  in  Warsaw  and  worked  with 
(1961-64)  and  wrote  the  first  book  on  Jerzy 
Grotowski.  His  travels  in  India  resulted  in  a 
very  influential  essay  on  Kathakali  (1964).  A 
self-declared  migrant,  he  then  founded  his 
Odin  Teatret  in  Oslo,  and  opened  the 
International  School  of  Theatre 
Anthropology  in  Denmark  in  1979-  He  has 
theorized  about  his  own  concept  of  “Third 
Theatre”  and  “barter”  in  The  Floating  Islands 
(1978)  and  Beyond  the  Floating  Islands 
(1986). 


Sailen  Bharali  is  Professor  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Assamese,  Gauhati  University. 
He  has  authored  fifteen  books  in  Assamese 
and  about  150  papers  in  English  and 
Assamese  on  various  aspects  of  Assamese 
literature,  specializing  in  Assamese  drama. 
Utpal  Bhayani  is  a  noted  theatre  critic  in 
Bombay  and  Ahmedabad,  writing  a  weekly 
column  in  a  Gujarati  daily  since  1976. 
Besides  four  anthologies  of  his  theatre 
reviews  and  articles,  he  has  published  Plays 
of  Vijay  Tendulkar  and  the  Concept  of  Social 
Drama  (1993). 

Rustom  Bharucha,  dramaturg  and  director, 
has  written  extensively  on  indigenous 
theatres  and  the  politics  of  interculturalism. 
His  books  include  Rehearsals  of  Revolution : 
The  Political  Theater  of  Bengal  (1983), 
Theatre  and  the  World  :  Essays  on 
Performance  and  Politics  of  Culture  (1990) 
and  The  Theatre  of  Kanhailal  (1992). 

Bhaskar  Chandavarkar  needs  no 
introduction  to  lovers  of  theatre  and  cinema. 
He  has  composed  numerous  art-film  sound 
tracks,  several  of  which  have  received 
awards,  and  is  acknowledged  as  one  of  the 
most  innovative  pioneers  in  contemporary 
Indian  theatre  music.  He  lives  in  Pune. 

Hemant  Kumar  Das  has  taught  Oriya  for 
thirty  years  and  is  now  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Oriya  in  a  government 
college  in  Cuttack.  An  expert  on  Oriya  drama 
and  winner  of  prestigious  literary  prizes,  he 
has  written  over  sixty  books  of  plays,  fiction 
and  criticism  in  Oriya  and  English. 
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Arnab  Guha  is  a  First-Class  graduate  in 
English  of  Jadavpur  University,  currently  at 
Cambridge  University  for  higher  studies.  He 
has  published  three  books  from  Writers 
Workshop,  Calcutta,  and  participated  in 
various  theatre  productions. 

Dhruba  Gupta  is  Reader  in  the  Department 
of  History,  University  of  Calcutta.  Although  a 
specialist  in  African  history,  he  is  a  respected 
cultural  critic,  too,  author  of  many  articles  in 
various  periodicals  on  theatre,  film  and 
music. 

Mohammad  Hasan  is  an  eminent  Urdu 
professor,  dramatist  and  scholar,  author  of 
many  books  in  Urdu,  Hindi  and  English.  He 
taught  Urdu  in  Lucknow,  Aligarh,  Delhi  and 
Kashmir  Universities  ;  he  was  also  Chairman 
of  the  Centre  of  Indian  Languages,  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  University.  He  lives  in  Delhi. 

Burnet  Hobgood  and  Thomas  Mitchell  are 

Professors  in  the  Department  of  Theatre, 
University  of  Illinois,  USA.  Emeritus 
Professor  Hobgood  has  a  distinguished 
career  in  American  theatre  education 
spanning  four  decades.  An  accomplished 
director,  he  has  also  been  president  of  the 
American  Theatre  Association.  His  research 
focuses  on  the  art  of  direction;  his 
publications  include  Master  Teachers  of 
Theatre  (1988).  Mitchell  recently  directed 
Light  in  the  Village,  a  new  play  written  and 
set  in  India  by  British  dramatist  John  Clifford. 

Kirtijain  is  Professor  of  Dramatic  Literature 
and  Director,  National  School  of  Drama,  New 
Delhi.  She  has  directed,  acted  and 
participated  backstage  in  several 
productions,  published  articles  in 
specialized  journals,  and  conducted 
workshops  and  delivered  lectures  on  theatre 
both  in  India  and  abroad. 

Chandrasekhar  Kambar  taught  Kannada  at 
several  colleges  and  universities  before 
becoming  Vice-Chancellor  of  Kannada 
University  at  Hampi.  He  is  known  throughout 
India  for  his  powerful  plays  (about  twenty  so 
far),  among  which  Jokumaraswami  greatly 
influenced  the  folk  boom  in  urban  Indian 
theatre. 

Sunil  Kothari,  formerly  Uday  Shankar 
Professor  of  Dance,  Rabindra  Bharati 
University,  is  a  well-known  critic  with  many 
books  on  Indian  dance  to  his  credit.  He 


reviews  dance  for  The  Statesman,  Calcutta, 
and  also  writes  on  performance  for  many 
other  papers  and  international  journals. 

Vijaya  Mehta  enjoys  a  reputation  as  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  hardworking  directors  in 
the  country,  with  a  deep  sensitivity  to  human 
relationships.  She  is  now  attached  to  the 
National  Centre  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
Bombay,  as  head  of  its  directing  programme. 

Dnyaneshwar  Nadkarni,  one  of  the 
seniormost  of  Indian  drama  and  art  critics, 
has  been  writing  for  Bombay  newspapers 
and  periodicals  since  1949.  He  received  the 
title  of  Chevalier  de  l’Ordre  des  Arts  et  des 
Lettres  from  the  French  Government  in  1986. 
His  book,  Balgandharva  and  the  Marathi 
Theatre,  appeared  in  1988. 

K.  N.  Panikkar  began  his  work  in  theatre  in 
1964,  writing  original  Malayalam  scripts 
(over  twenty  so  far),  translating  and 
directing,  particularly  Sanskrit  texts.  His 
productions  for  Sopanam,  based  in 
Thiruvananthapuram,  have  earned  him  fame 
and  numerous  prizes  in  India  and  elsewhere. 

K.  S.  Narayana  Pillai  retired  as  head  of  the 
Department  of  Languages,  State  Institute  of 
Languages,  Thiruvananthapuram,  in  1979. 
Since  1948,  he  has  contributed  on  theatre  to 
leading  Malayalam  and  English  periodicals. 
Published  books  include  one  on  theatre;  he 
has  also  written  two  stage  scripts. 

Kironmoy  Raha  modestly  calls  himself  “an 
observer  of  Bengali  theatre  for  over  five 
decades.”  In  fact,  he  is  perhaps  the  most 
balanced  and  elegant  writer  on  the  subject, 
as  his  book  Bengali  Theatre  (second  edition, 
1993)  attests.  He  has  also  translated  Badal 
Sircar  into  English. 

S.  Ramakrishnan  is  a  young  Tamil  playwright 
and  short-story  writer  attached  to  the  theatre 
group  Ambalam  in  Madras.  Apart  from  his 
original  literature,  he  has  translated  Brecht, 
Genet  and  Bond  into  Tamil. 

K  Narsimha  Rao  is  Lecturer  in  the 
Department  of  Telugu,  Hindu  College, 
Guntur.  He  contributed  many  entries  to  the 
Encyclopaedia  of  Indian  Literature  (Sahitya 
Akademi)  and  has  considerable  experience 
as  an  actor  on  the  Telugu  stage. 
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Amitava  Roy  is  Head,  Department  of  English, 
and  Visiting  Professor,  Department  of 
Drama,  Rabindra  Bharati  University.  He  has 
published  numerous  papers  on  theatre. 
Cofounder  of  the  Shakespeare  Society  of 
Eastern  India  and  Theatre  Arts  Workshop,  he 
acts  and  directs  in  Bengali  and  English  for 
both  groups. 

Rudraprasad  Sengupta  is  Reader, 
Department  of  English,  BKC  College, 
Calcutta.  Director  of  and  actor  for  Nandikar, 
he  has  won  many  awards  and  made 
Nandikar’s  annual  national  theatre  festival  an 
important  cultural  event.  He  has  been 
visiting  director  elsewhere  in  India,  and 
delegate  to  theatre  conferences  abroad. 

Shafi  Shauq  is  Reader  in  the  Department  of 
Kashmiri,  University  of  Kashmir,  Srinagar.  An 
accomplished  author  in  Kashmiri,  English, 
Urdu  and  Hindi,  he  writes  criticism  and  also 
translates.  His  History  of  Kashmiri  Literature 
is  forthcoming. 

Atamjit  Singh,  former  Professor  and  head  of 
the  School  of  Punjabi  Studies,  Guru  Nanak 
Dev  University,  Amritsar,  has  authored 
numerous  critical  books  and  papers  on 
Punjabi  culture  in  English,  Hindi  and  Punjabi. 
He  is  presently  Visiting  Professor  at  the 
University  oTCalifornia,  Berkeley. 


Jaidev  Taneja  is  Reader  in  Atmaram  Sanatan 
Dharm  College,  Delhi.  He  has  written  seven 
books  and  many  essays  on  modern  Hindi  and 
Indian  drama  and  theatre.  The  Hindi 
Akademi  and  Delhi  Natya  Sangh  have 
conferred  awards  on  him. 

Vijay  Tapas  teaches  in  the  Department  of 
Marathi,  Ramnarain  Ruia  College,  Matunga, 
Bombay.  A  leading  representative  of  the 
young  generation  of  theatre  scholars  in 
Marathi,  his  writings  have  made  an  impact  for 
their  new  insights  on  the  contemporary 
scene. 

Anmol  Vellani  is  Program  Officer  for 
Education  and  Culture,  The  Ford 
Foundation,  New  Delhi.  Under  his  initiative, 
the  Foundation  has  actively  supported 
innovative  work  by  many  Indian  troupes.  Na. 
Muthuswamy  and  Bansi  Kaul  head 
Koothu-p-pattarai  (Madras)  and  Rang 
Vidushak  (Bhopal)  respectively,  two  groups 
which  form  part  of  the  Ford  Foundation 
Theatre  Network  project. 

Ashoke  Viswanathan  is  an  FTII-trained 
filmmaker  whose  first  feature,  Sunya  Theke 
Suru,  received  the  National  Award  (1994).  He 
has  also  made  documentaries,  TV  serials  and 
educational  programmes.  A  stage  actor  and 
director  in  Bengali  and  English,  he  leads  his 
own  theatre  group  in  Calcutta. 


Ananda  Lai  is  Reader  in  the  Department  of 
English,  Jadavpur  University,  and  theatre 
critic  of  The  Telegraph  (Calcutta).  He 
received  his  doctorate  in  Theatre  from  the 
USA,  and  has  taught  Comparative  Literature 
at  Jadavpur  University.  Author-translator  of 
Rabindranath  Tagore  :  Three  Plays 
(Calcutta  :  M  P  Birla  Foundation,  1987),  the 
only  full-length  study  in  English  of  Tagore’s 
theatre,  he  has  contributed  entries  on  Indian 
dramatists  and  theatre  to  Salem’s  Critical 
Survey  of  Drama  (Pasadena),  Routledge’s 
Encyclopedia  of  Postcolonial  Literatures  in 
English  (London),  the  Blackwell  Companion 
to  20th-Century  Theatre  (Oxford)  and 
Webster’s  Multimedia  Microsoft  Encarta  on 
CD-ROM  (London).  He  also  directs 
university  theatre  productions. 
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Shoma  A.  Chatterjee  is  a  freelance  journalist, 
researcher  and  author,  based  in  Bombay.  She 
specialises  in  women’s  issues,  culture, 
television  and  cinema.  She  is  the  author  of 
“The  Indian  Woman’s  Search  For  An 
Identity”,  published  by  Vikas  Publications, 
Delhi,  and  ‘Tes  and  Other  Stories”,  a 
collection  of  short  stories  brought  out  by 
Writers  Workshop,  Calcutta.  She  presented  a 
paper  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
International  Conference  on  Women,  Health 
and  Development,  chaired  the  Asian 
Segment  of  its  round  -  table  on  Women 
Directors  of  the  Three  Worlds  at  Mannheim. 
She  won  the  National  Award  for  the  Best  Film 
Critic  of  1990  and  was  a  juror  at  the 
Mannheim  Film  Festival. 

Vidyarthi  Chatterjee :  writing  on  Cinema  and 
the  allied  arts  for  the  past  two  decades.  Has 
attended  international  film  festivals  and 
served  on  the  regional  selection  panel  of  the 
Indian  Panorama. 

B.  D.  Garga  :  documentary  film  maker  and 
film  historian.  Worked  with  film  units  in 
Europe  and  also  in  Mosfilm  Studio.  Been  a 
consultant  to  UNESCO,  contributing  several 
papers  for  seminars  and  Round  Table 
Conferences  around  the  world.  Been  a 
member  of  various  International  film  juries 
and  won  awards  for  several  of  his  films  which 
include  a  film  on  Satyajit  Ray,  Amrita 
Sher-Gil,  Sarojini  Naidu  among  others. 
Currently  working  on  a  book  on  Indian 
Cinema. 

Fariduddin  Kazmi  is  a  Professor  of  Political 
Science  in  the  University  of  Allahabad.  Prof 
Kazmi  has  a  keen  sense  of  the  cinema  and  is 
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